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AND OBSERVATIONS ON SUBJECTS 
CONNECTED WITH INDIA. 


No. XXIV. 


ON THE INTRODUCTION OF ENGLISH LAW AND CUS- ’ 

TOMS INTO INDIA. 

One of the points of character common to all nations, » 
a disposition to estimate themselves, their customs, and iti'stt-. 
tutions above those of all others. This feature, whether it be 
denominated nationality or vanity, has however, I believe, been 
generally acknowledged both by foreigners and intelligent wri¬ 
ters among ourselves, to exist in a greater degree among the 
English than any other people, and display itself in its fullest' 
extent in a foreign country. Since the European continent tuts 
been open to the rest of society, abundant oppoituuity has pre* > 
sented itself for the observation of this characteristic, and 
there is scarcely a modern book of trtttels, whether written by 
a philosopher, a satirist, or a man of the world, but affords tes¬ 
timony in a greater *>r less degree to the truth. It remains, 
however, for India to disclose the utmost Actravagance of Ibis 
disposition; for here alone^do we reign as lords paramount; 
here alone may we gite full ringe to nun self-love and utter con¬ 
tempt of every thing that differs from our own standard of right 
and wrong. The French, the Spaniard, the Italian, and the 
•German, have all by turns given us the retort courteous. but the * 

Cal. Month. Joum . N. S. Vol, 5, No. 475. 
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poor native of Hindoostan! alas! he knows not “ master’s 
customs noi* v master’s language.” How tl.en can he raise Ins 
voice or his pvn to shcild hi yi self or his country from abuse or 
misrepresentation ? 

The evil tendency of this inclinationfhas in few instances 
manifested itself moie forcibly than in the attempts we have 
made to introduce our ideas of legislation and jurisprudence 
into this couutry. Ignorant as we must have been on our first 
occupation of India of the habits, customs and manners of .the 
people, it would surely have argued a wiser conduct to- have 
examined a little into these points before we ventured to effect 
so great a change among them; but this would jt seems have 
been tantamount to an acknowledgment that we were not in¬ 
fallible ; and what Englishman from John Bull to Jack Tar 
could bring himself to allow so moitifying conclusion ? 

Necessity, however, has compelled us to yield to circum¬ 
stances ; and the wisdom of an enlightened fe%v Ims-adapted its 
measures to meet them. Hence the promulgation of the regu¬ 
lations of the East India Company for the government of Bri¬ 
tish India. A violent cry is now raised against the adminis¬ 
tration of which these are the oracle. It is pionounced to bo 
utterly deficient in every requisite for good government, and 
the universal voice seems to requite that it should no longer . 
exist, but that the Crown of England should take the manage¬ 
ment of affairs into its own hands. In this view, however, but 
a partial consideration has been given to the subject. It is 
probable that under whatever management this empire may 
herealter he placed, the future Government will be better than 
it has been hitherto. The system is already dicidedly improv¬ 
ed : the day is gone by when it is the fashion to say that 
** whatever is, is right.” More liberal ideas have been intro¬ 
duced ; men are allowed to express their sentiments unreserved¬ 
ly ; the press is virtually free; and the consequence has been 
that abuses can no loftger hide themselves in obscurity, and 
that sounder views and wise propositions for the benefit of the 
.country and people are brought forward. As to the present 
ministerial plan of "burdening the territorial revenue with the 
dividends of the proprietors of Easi India Stock, and the ex¬ 
penses of the Court of Directors and Home Indian Govern¬ 
ment, it is impostible that that can succeed. Ministers will be 
compelled to abandon it, t 3ven at the risk of their places; and 
thill being settled, it is evident that the cloud of secrecy and 
oppeessio^/inder which India has so long laboured will be gra- 
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dually dispelled, aud that the future management of her af- 
fairs will be conducted on maxims of better policy and a more 
enlarged spirit of true philanthropy. Shout'd the country be 
taken into the lianas of the Crown, without sufficiently advert¬ 
ing to the circumstances of the case, it is probable that the 
Government will claim, and receive the merit of whatever im¬ 
provement shall be effected to the disparagement of the East 
India Company: yet it is very doubtful whether, had India, 
been from the first subject to the immediate controul of the 
Crown of England, the country would have been at all better 
governed than it ha9 been. As to the Regulations, l have 
more than once expressed my opinion, that, generally speaking, 
they contain much nioie common sense, much sounder prin¬ 
ciples of justice and good government, and are infinitely better 
adapted to the customs and circumstances of the country than 
any code of laws dciivrd from the present state of English 
legislation ; and with regaid to other points, it is probable that 
in addition to all the existing abuses, that of jobbing would 
have been superadded ; and that the situations of members of 
council and otheis of rank, lesponsibility, and emolument, 
would have been constantly filhd lip by friends or followers of 
the existing administration in England, for whom it was neces- 
saiy to provide, or who.*e opposition in Parliament it wa*.re-‘ 
quisite (in pi tin English) to buy off; men who were totally 
ignorant of India and all its concerns. Nay, according to a 
system very prevalent in the English Government, it is not im¬ 
probable that those appointed to these offices, in some instances, 
would have been allowed to remain quietly at home, and to 
perform their duty by deputy. We cannot, of course, posi-' 
tively say that such would have been the case ; but, judging 
from analogy, the probabilities are in its favjr, and we shoulc 
bear it all in mind, in judging and speaking of the past ai^ 
future destinies of British India. Tite arbitrary nature to€ 
of the East India Company' is also another ground for con$t 
plaint. Not having ever been in a Crown Colony, I cai8lb|l 
speak from personal observation ; but I havl known many Irbc 
have resided in several of # ?ur Colonies, as well a%in India.; 
and they have universally spoken of the arbitrary proceedings 
there existing, as far exceeding any thing that ever occurred Til 
India. . 

But to the point. In all the complaints against thedefkj 
and expense of the Company’s Courts, sufficient 
has never yet been made between what is chargeable^dn 
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Regulations themselves, and what ought to be attributed to 
the want of a\prnper number of officers to administer the law. 
]V1y last two niunbeis will huVe supplied matter for reflection 
on this head. One main feature of difference in the laws 
enacted by the British Indian Govrmnient, and the laws of 
-England, should be constantly kept in view. In the former, 
the benefit of the “people , and the real administration of jus¬ 
tice, has been fairly and obyiously intended ; and common 
sense, with reference to the customs and habits of the people 
on whom they were to operate, has been the foundation on 
which they have been laid. And although the reiterated 
demands from home for “ surplus revenue'’ and “ remit¬ 
tance'!” have presented their being carried into effect in 
an efficient manner, that does not detract from whatever ex¬ 
cellencies the laws themselves may possess. On the other 
hand, the principal point which has been kept in view in 
framing the English law, has'been the benefit of the law- 
yers. A very good lawyer, (Fielding), though he is too 
plain spoken for the rest of the fraternity, and therefore not in 
good odour with them, observed that a stranger would sup¬ 
pose that English Jaw was framed not with the object of pro¬ 
tecting the honest part of tiic community from the machinations 
of^yillains, but that thieves and rogues should be able to es¬ 
cape punishment. This may pass as-a good joke ; but the ef¬ 
fect has been much the same. The real state of the case is, 
that every department of the English law has been made as 
intricate, unintelligible, and dilatory as possible, in order io 
encrease the business of the lawyers ; and the effect has been 
, to favor the dishonest at the ex pence of the well-disposed. 
Often and truly has it been observed, that the English are lit¬ 
tle aware how little they owe to their laws, and how much to 
public opinion. In England this has prevented the evils being 
feltf as they otherwise «would have been ; but where English 
law has been introduced into countries where this public opi¬ 
nion, or where a free press did not exist, the evil effects have 
been lamentable, t 

It is true that occasionally some bright examples have 
shone forth among the English lawyers, of men who have la¬ 
boured to expose and correct the evils which they saw, ac¬ 
knowledged, and deplored; but invariably have their efforts 
been opposed by the bhdy of the Bar, and every effort has 
bgfln made to prevent any improvement from being adopted. 
This, iySay be said, is no light charge; bat truth and examin- 
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ation will bear it out. I am not a technical lawyer, or I might 
be able to pioduce many more instances in proof of the asser¬ 
tion. Some, however, are obvious to all who read and observe 
what is passing*around them. To begin : look at the “ general 
register” act, one o^ the best institutions that has been pro¬ 
posed for years. It would injure tio one but lawyers and 
rogfies, it would prevent the letter from defrauding the honest, 
and it would diminish the business of the former. The objec¬ 
tions of these are, or rather would be, plausible, had the ex¬ 
periment never been tried; but tiie institution has existed for 
years in Scotland, Ireland, France, Switzerland, Prussia, 
Sweden, Denmark, Germany, Holland, and many other con¬ 
tinental states, and even in two countries in England, Middlesex 
m.d Yorkshire, to the great and acknowledged benefit of all 
but lawyers and rogues. Vet, to the disgrace of England be 
it said, these two classes have hitherto had sufficient influence 
to prevent so beneficial a measure from being generally intro¬ 
duced there. They have been mainly suppoited by working 
on the ignorance and vanity of the country gentlemen, to 
whom they represent that it would lower their dignity to 
have their private concerns laid open to the prying eyes of the 
public ! as if the public at large wquld tiouble themselves with 
an examination of the incumbrances already existing oil qny 
landed estate, or indeed any one but lie to whom applicKfon 
was made for a loan or moitgage. “ In the time of Cromwell, 
“ an attempt was made to establish a general registry, but fa.il> 
“•ed, Ciouiwell declaring that the men of Belial (meaning 
“ the lawyers) were too strong for him.” *• The system by 
“ which real property was at present transferred, certainly cal- 
“ led for change, for the House must be aware that the laws 
if by which real and personal property w'ere regulated, differed 
** materially, the former being intricate and expensive in their 
** application, while the latter were simple, and imposing little 
“ or no inconvenience. The effect of a general registry would 
“ be to shorten deeds, to simplify titles, and prevent the almost 
“ ruinous expelfce of the present system.- jit would be iinpos- - 
“ sible for any one not in the profession to form a notion or the 
“ difficulties that surrouudcflnlmost every title in the kingdom, 

“ great and small, and the frauds that were daily practised in 
“ the conveyance of real property from one man to another. It 
“ sometimes happened that deeds coitlfl not be produced, owing 
“ to accident; but it much more frequently happened that they 
“ were kept back for a fraudulent purpose. W ilfu^frauds of' 
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“ this kind were much more frequent than the accidental omis- 
“ sion of evidence of title; and this was particularly illustrated 
“ in the cases'of mortgages and the creation of terms for years, 
** separating the legal estate from the beneficial ownership. 
“ The expense and delay which perph xities of this nature oc- 
** casioncd even to marketable titles was incredible, and if any 
mode could be pointed out of obviating such evils, and was 
'* piacticable, he thought the House should adopt it. Solid- 
“ tors had raised a great outcry against tlie plan of a general 
“ registry, because it would affect their own profits { but it 
“ was not true, as they had asserted, that the effect of a general 
“ registry would be to depi ive parties of the custody of their 
“ deeds and parchments. The measure was only intended to be. 
“ prospective; and so far from any idle or curious person being 
“ allowed to examine any titles they pleased, it was intended 
** that no one should have the privilege of makinu a search until 
** he had first proved to the registrur (hat he had an interest 
“ in the lands respecting which he desired information.” (See 
Mr..William Brougham’s speech in the House of Commons 
on Wednesday, May ttth, 1833.) Now in the Bast India 
Company’s provinces, a Registry office has been established 
since the first formation of a code. The establishment of Dis¬ 
trict Courts is another case in point. No reasonable man can 
doubt that they would he a great benefit to the community at. 
large: yet they have been strenuously opposed ; and it will in¬ 
quire every exertion and lufiueuce which Lord Brougham is 
able to exert to effect their establishment. The teal and side 
reason being that it will diminish the business of the comts of 
the metropolis, and thereby lessen the profits of the lawyers at¬ 
tached to them. The opposition to all reform in the Court of 
Chancery lias been notorious, a court in which many years ago 
it was stated that money to the amount of upwards of a million 
sterling was lying, decreed to various suitors, who declined to 
claim what was due to them, because the amount that it would 
be necessary to pay in fees, would be greater than that which 
they were entitled receive. 

Take another question, the act for the relief of insolvent 
debtors. How many centuries hb.d elapsed of English law 
and civilization before so obvious a measure of justice was en¬ 
acted ? How many years had passed since the establishment 
of the Supreme Court ai Calcutta before it took place ?—and 
even then it was not by any act or recommendation of the 
thjf it was effected) but by a petition from the mercun- 
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tile community, supported by others; who, however, never 
thought agitating the subject till one of the great mercantile 
aristocracy was arrested and thrown into jail. Yet in the 
year 1806, only thirteen years after the formation of any regu¬ 
lar Code was begun in Bengal, and three years after in the 
Upper Province*, were laws to that effect enacted for the 
Jiust India Company’s provinces. Regulation II. ] 806 pro¬ 
vides, that wlieu a man has been arrested and put in prison, if 
be faiily gives up all his property to his creditors, he is to be 
released. Also Regulation >LX1H. of 1814 provides, that 
for a debt not exceeding sixty-four rupees, a man shall not 
suffer imprisonment f«»r more than six months. It i* not manv 
years since, in England, a man might have been kept iii jail 
foi years for a much less sum. Nay, after one action, in which 
perhaps a few shillings costs were unpaid, a new action, as it 
was called, “ upon judgment,” might be brought; the costs 
run up to twenty or thirty pounds or more, and the unfortu¬ 
nate debtor confined for a still longer period. No such pro¬ 
ceeding could have existed in the East India Company’s 
Comts. In arrests for debt, the following occurred not long 
ago in the Supreme Court. An oflicer who was on the point 
of eiubaiking tor England, was arrested in Calcutta for a large 
sum. lie procuied two people to give bail. The creditor ofe. 
jected to them oil the plea that they were men of straw, not 
possessed of any property whatever, and that if be were al¬ 
lowed a day’s lime he could prove it. The answer was, “No, 
thefle people have sworn that they are worth so much ; their bail 
is good, ttie debtor must be released.” “ What remedy is there 
for me,” asked the creditor. •• You may prosecute them for 
perjury.” “ At whose expense ?” •* At your own, it will cost 

you about two thousand rupees.” So the debtor was released, 
and he immediately embarked for England, while-the creditor 
was to put up with his loss, and, if be • pleased, expend two 
thousand rupees more in prosecuting the bail for perjury. Such 
is English law! In a Company’s Court the course would 
have been as follows : The debtor would hafe been remanded, ■ 
and a short time allowed the ^editor to prove whut he alleged. • 
If he succeeded, the prosecution for perjury would have teen 
on the part of Government, without one farthing expense to the 
creditor; and if his allegation againft ttye bail was manifestly 
false, he would have been punished by a fine according to cir¬ 
cumstances. Which course, let me ask, is most consonant to 
justice ? 
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In arrests for debt, the English 1 1 w is thus: A man 
swears a debt of any amount against another, not the slightest 
enquiry is made at the time, or any provision that the soi-dimnt 
creditor shall prove his claim: a writ is^ immediately issued 
against the accused, who is arrested, required to give bail, or 
if unable to procure it, thrown into prison. Should he be able 
to give bail he is set at large, but he has no means of forcing his 
accuser t'V prove his claim and thereby manifest his own inno¬ 
cence, and the matter is allowed to remain in abeyance. In 
India under the operation of our single Supreme Court, he raav 
be dragged down a thousand miles to Calcutta to the "almost 
ruin of his concerns; and when be has regained his home, 
the same occurrence may take place over sgain, as often 
,as the # soi-disant creditor pleases, without the possibility of 
the accused being able to oblige his accuser to come to 
trial. Nay, by one process of the English law u man may 
be sent to jail on a charge of debt, although he be willing 
to .give security to ten times the amount demanded, or even 
offer to deposit the actual sum. The transactions with respect 
to. Hukcem Men 'ee Allee Khan will readily suggest them- 
selves to my readers, in which this mode of proceeding was 
‘actually adopted, although he offered to deposit the sum for 
wkich he’ was arrested. He was only saved being dragged 
down to Calcutta by the (what was termed, “ illegal”) 
interference of some gentlemen at the station where he resided. 
I have known in Calcutta a man who was a plaintiff* or a 
material witness in a Police case to be arrested on a false 
accusation for debt, the sole object being to keep him out of 
the way, and thereby quash the Police ca*e. When he 
enquired what redress he could procure he was told “ a prose¬ 
cution for perjury at your own expense,” (viz. about] two 
thousand rupees !) In the Company’s Courts no arrest for 
debt can take place until after a suit for the amount demanded 
has been tiled in Court; or at least unless the creditor tiles his 
suit at the moment of isstling the process of arrest; and then 
only on his givin4 reasonable grounds to suppose that the 
debtor is preparing to abscond, ojr, is disposing i»t his property 
with a view to defeat the demand : and if the latter be able to 
prove that the allegation be manifestly false and malicious, 
the plaintiff would be Qned according to the circumstances of 
the case. The refusal of the plaintiff to proceed in his case or 
**.come/o t ial” would not be tolerated : it is in the power of 
the defendant, by a petition to the Court, to oblige him to 
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bring the matter to i'sue and afford him an opportunity of 
proving the point to be unfounded. Which proceeding is inoat 
consonant to justice ? 

In tile cale between masters and servants relative to 
a claqn for wages, *(see a decision of Mr. Commissioner 
O’iJaulon reported in the India Cazette t August 4tl>, 18:43,) 
we have seen that iu the Court of Requests hi Calcutta the 
deciMon is, that if a servant be discharged, with or without 
rqason at a moment’s warning he is entitled to his full wages 
for the entire-month, however small the number of days of that 
month he may have served, or whatever be the cause of his 
discharge. As to the effect of such decision, take the follow¬ 
ing dialogue between the bearer and a sircar, occurring about 
the middle of August.—Bearer “ It is a long time since I 
have visited my family. I intend to go home at the end of 
the month, and am going to give my master notice that he may 
provide himself with another servant in my stead.”—Sircar. 

Don’t be so foolish, you will only receive your pay up to the 
end of this month : don’t say a word to your master, but wait 
till the 1st or 2d of September, then neglect your duty, be 
insolent when he finds fault with you, and you will be dis¬ 
charged at a moment’s warning : you can then claim your pay 
up to the end of September, and if your master refuses, the 
Court of Requests will order him to pay you.”—Bearer, ^s 
it possible that such can be law?”—Sircar. •* Perfectly 
true : a fine thing for us servants when we wunt to go home.” 
Sc»niuch for the interests of the masters. On the other hand, 
a master may, according to this law, discharge his servant 
without warning and without cause on the lust Oay of the month; 
the servant is only entitled to Ins wages up to that dale. This 
is doubtless very good Calcutta or Knglisli law. Let iis see 
what it is in the Company’s Courts. If a servant quit his 
master without cause, and without giving fifteen days’ notice, 
be forfeits so much pay:—on the other hand, if a master 
discharge his servant without cause or without fifteen dayrf* 
notice, he is obliged to give him as much eytra pay as a com¬ 
pensation ; while, if the servant has committed any palpable 
fault, of which the Magi A rate, before whom the case is 
brought, is the Judge, he may of course be discharged at any 
time without such compensation. Which proceeding, again, is 
most consonant injustice ? • 

Let us now consider the practice in the execution of 
decrees. In a decree of the Supreme Court, a bai^S* is de- 
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puted to attach the property of the defendant, wherever it 
nay be, within the limits of the British provinces. The 
bailiff proceeds, accompanied by the plaintiff, (or some person 
on his part.) to the spot where the propeity is said to be, and 
attaches it. It very probably happens (to my knowledge it 
has done so in certain esses) that part of the property attached 
dors not belong to the debtor, but has been sold or mortgauel 
by him a long time before the suit in the Supreme Court com- 
menced, or even before the transaction on which it was found¬ 
ed arose, or perhaps, indeed, never was his actal property, 
being only what he intended to purchase. Those who are in 
possession of the property come forward, ready to prove their 
claims. No matter—the property is attached, and the poor 
claimants are told they must either proceed to Calcutta (per¬ 
haps a thousand miles distant) or appoint an English lawyer 
there to prove their claim, at an expense of some thousand 
rupees.* ** The hardship on these people, who arc, perhaps, 
native merchants or landholders, who never iti their lives 
went fifty miles from home, is nothing—nor is the expense 
considered of sending an English bailiff that distance from 
Calcutta by dak. Such is Euglish law. It is true that the 
whole business might be performed equally well, and with 
much less expense and delay to those concerned, through the 
jJVfKlium of the Local Court; but to this there are two objec¬ 
tions. 1st, The contemptf in which the Supreme Court has 


* My readers will recollect the case which lately occurred, of the alt .ch- 
mtnt hy an fffierr of the Supreme Court, of the property nod endowments of 
Ihe temple at Singrampnor near Futtehghur. As to the justire of the proceed¬ 
ing, a Court in England might as well have attached the church lands of a 
Bishopric, or .the endowments of n public charity, in satisfaction of a private 
debt due hy the Bishop, or one of the governors of the ch«ritv. Yet it is not 
improbable that, from ignorance on the part of the superinteiidant of the temple 
as to how to proceed, or from want of funds to hring the case forward, the 
lands may be ultimately sold. Those who suffer will, however, have the satis- 
faction of obisining deliberate justice,. It is now sixteen months since the 
attachment took place, and no final order has been issued ; so that it is not only 
in the Company's Courts that delay is found to exist. 

*J- Take e few specimens of the dicta of different Judges. “ The act of 
“ Parliament does not dunsider Mobaruck al Dowla as a sovereign prince. The 
“ jurisdiction of this Court extends over all his dominions.” “Who are the 
“ Ptovmcial Chief and Council of Dacca??* They are no corporation in the 
“ eye of the law. The Chief and Provincial Council of Dacca is an ideal 
u body. A man might as well say that he was commanded by the King of the 

** Fairies, as hy ifio Provincial Council of Dacca, because the law knows no 
*'such body.” Conceive suet language held by the Court of King’s Bench 
respecting the Courts in lr< land and Canada, it would not he a whit more 
preposterous “ This action was likewise brought against Black Agents , whom 
“ the Cou9f.1l Patnn had, contrary to their original institution, empowered 
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always held those of the Company ; and 2 dly, That it would 
diminish the business of the English lawyers. The practice in 
the Company's, Courts is as follows :—If the debtor or his 
property be situated pi the district in which the decree has been 
passed, execution is issued by the Court of the district. If 
they should be in another district, a proceeding is transmitted 
to the Court of the latter, by which execution is issued ; all 
claims to the property investigated on the spot, at an expense 
of from two to ten rupees to each claimant; the sale is ordered 
of what property is proved bond fide to belong to the debtor, 
and the proceeds transmitted to the first Court, by which it is 
paid to the plaintiff. Nay, the latter is not even put tp the 
expense of the discount of a banker's bill (hoondean) in trans¬ 
mitting the money, Government allowing it to be sent at par 
through the Collector's treasury, on the principle that the 
proceeds of all decrees arc payable at the Court by which 
they were passed. (See the circular orders of the Sudder 
Dewanec Adalut, dated May 21, 1-30, communicating the 
orders of Government to this effect.) Which proceeding 
is most consonant to Justice ? 

JBy the English law, suitors are allowed, if they please, 
-to sue personally. But what encouragement do they meet 
with fiom the Courts in any such attempt? Every poss ifo fc 
impediment is thrown in their way; and the success of a 
suitor of this description is so rare, that it is universally consi¬ 
dered as a piece of folly to attempt it. See a report of what 
oedhrred before the Lord Chancellor in England on the 20 th 
of March last, ilis Lordship's observations to the suitor are 
as follow : 

“ Mr. Pitt, there are two ways in which King's subjects 
“ have a just right to be heard in a Court of Justice, viz. m 
“ person or by counsel. If they choose the former, they must 
“ take the consequence of delay, as counsel, particularly 
“ King's counsel, have a right of precedence. I repeat, that 
“ a subject has an undoubted right to be heard in person, but 
** if he determines on that course, he must fftnde by the regu- 
“ lar forms of Court,"—t. %.in plain English, *• I cannot 
“ pronounce that a suitor may not plead personally; but it 

“ to heir and determine s petition,” 8cc. Well does Mill observe, ** Black 
M Agents, this in tl>e appropriate name he lieilow* nit the sod 

“ Judges of the highest respectability ii| the country.” “ Hear and determine** 
This is nr list he affirm*. “ tiiounh he know thnt they only collected evidence and 
“ reported.” {Mill ut supra ) \ 
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“ will be ruin to the Bar should such a practice become gene- 
“ ral, and therefore I will throw every obstacle in the way.” 
This is the system universally acted upon in the English Courts 
towards all who attempt to plead their own cause; indeed 
the rarity of the attempt, and still greater rarity of success, 
affords little inducement to any one to adopt this course. In 
the East India Company’s Courts it is by no means an uncom¬ 
mon event for a person not only to plead in person, but to gain 
his cumc; and that too, although the defendant should be a 
lawyer of the Cornt! Out of two hundred and seventy-one 
consecutive decisions, oiiginal and appealed, the number of 
plaintiffs or appellants who sued personally was sixty-two, of 
defendant or icspondents, thirty-five. 

In the examination of witnesses, very great disregard is 
shewn to the inconvenience to which people are subject in 
being summoned at an immense expense, and to their great loss 
from the absence from their concerns, some hundred miles from 
Calcutta, to attend the Supreme Court. In a great many 
instances the depositions could just as well be taken by the 
Local Courts: nor is the mode of proceeding at all foreign to 
the English law either in Chancery or the Common Law- 
Courts. But is this ever done by the Supreme Court in India? 
Aflf l let the truth be spoken ; jealousy, contempt of the Local 
Courts, added to the fear of diminishing the profits of their 
own lawyers, prevents recourse being had to so obvious a 
measure of justice and convenience to the community. With 
the single exception of issuing a commission to swear witnesses 
to the truth of wills^ 1 believe hardly an instance could be 
quoted, and even then two or three individuals are selected ; 
the commission is not issued to the Local Court, although the 
presiding officer of that Court may be one of the individuals, 
and perhaps he alone may act. The apprehension probably is, 
that if the Local Court were employed it might be observed 
that they might as well decide the cause, which would have a 
tendency to excite a question as to the utility of the Supreme 
Court, rather a delicate question to agitate. It is undoubtedly 
a recognized and sound rule, that those who are acquainted with 
the merits of a case must give evidence ; every individual sub¬ 
mitting in his tuin to a portion of inconvenience for the promo¬ 
tion of general justice, which, of course, is only to be obtained 
by a speedy remedy lor every piece of injustice which any 
one may be tempted to commit. But it is also a inaxini 
of souivu justice, that the information which any individual 
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possesses, relative to any case, should be obtained from 
him with as little inconvenience to himself as possible. But 
all this is not to be put into compete ion with the dig¬ 
nity of the Supreme Court, and the piolits of the lawyers 
attached to it. In tne Company’s Courts, when the witnesses 
in any cause reside at a distance, in another district, where 
the nature of the case will admit of it, the practice invariably 
is to send a proceeding to the court of the latter district speci¬ 
fying the points on which evidence is required. The depoai- 
tions of the witnesses are there taken, and transmitted to the 
court in which the »uit is tiled. I will put a cause of by no 
means uncommon occurence. A native borrows fruin another 
a large sum of money, on a bond duly drawn out and witness¬ 
ed—say in Suharunpoor. The borrower afterwards absconds; 
and the creditor, or some one on his behalf, not knowing 
where he is to he found, s-ts off in put suit, and at length- 
tiuces him to Calcutta, where the debtor has taken up his 
abode. A suit is entered in the Supreme Court, in which of 
course the validity of the bond must be established. .In this 
purpose, the unfortunate witnesses would be summoned the 
whole way fiom Suharunpoor. But had the creditor found 
bis debtor settled in any of the local districts, in the court of 
which he filed bis suit, the evidence of the witnesses would 
have been taken, as above mentioned, at Suharunpoor, ftfa 
proceeding sent from one court to the other. Which practice, 
again, is most consonant to Justice ? 

Another evil of the mode of proceeding adhered to by the 
Supreme Courts, is the facility it gives to the extortion of 
money by a dishonest mnti. Often wheh a suit is filed in that 
Court, subpoenas are issued at the instance of the plaintiff, on 
rich native bankers and 'others residing at a distance, who 
know nothing whatever of the case; merely witfi a view of 
extorting money from them by the plaintiff, in consideration 
of which he promises not to insist on their proceeding to Cal¬ 
cutta. Donbtlcs the Supreme Court could severely punish 
any person who, on prosecution, should |>e proved to have 
acted thus. But who is to bring the matter forward? The 
native who has been fleeceif'has little inclination to expend 
some thousand rupees for this purpose, (for the prosecution 
would at least cost him that, and would require the summons¬ 
ing of many witnesses to prove the Charge!) and should his 
own presence be necessary, in Calcutta, a loss of some thou¬ 
sand rupees might perhaps be the consequence of abf^nce for 
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such a length of time as would be necessary from his concerns, 
besides the expend of travelling backwards and forwards. 

Many other instances might be given ; but these will be 
sufficient to show that the law in the Company s Courts is not 
quite so bad as many people have laboured to prove. The 
real reason of the inefficiency of the latter is the want of a 
sufficient number of judges and magistrates to enforce the law. 
Some additional cases may probably be adduced in this and 
„ future papers.—In the mean time let us make a comparison on 
the criminal codes of the two systems of law. 

In the severity of the* Criminal Court, the superiority of 
that established by the British Indian Government over that 
of the English law is immense. Some absurd letters have 
lately appeared in the papers respecting the severe sentences to 
which the poor native convicts arc doomed. These are only 
conspicuous for an affectation of morbid sensibility, mixed 
with utter ignorance on the subject. For the truth of this, I 
appeal to the records of the Sudder Nizumut, in which will be 
found cases where men are imprisoned for life, fourteen years, 
seven years, and even less, for the ciimcs of wilful murder, 
highway robbery, or gang robbery, accompanied by murder ; 
and other heinous ciimcs for which, by the English law, the 
sentence would have been death, commuted, at the least, to 


imprisonment for life. In the minor crimes of theft, burglary, 
and affrays, many a man is sentenced by the Company’s couits 
to one or two years’ imprisonment, who, in England, would 
have been transported for seven or fourteen years; or even sen¬ 
tenced to death. And here 1 would advert to one part of the 
criminal jurisprudence of British India, which has been the 
subject of much animadversion, viz. the absurdity of trying 
Christians and Hindoos by the Mahomed.ui code. It is strange 
that people will sometimes declaim in utter ignorance of the 
subject on which they are treating, or more properly, on 
which they wish to talk. This rs an instance in point. 
If any one will take the trouble to examine the Regula¬ 
tions of the Bengal Presidency, he will find that, although 
we professed to administer the Mahomedan criminal code, yet, 
almost from the first, it was virtuuCly abolished ; and the law 
officer who sat with the English judge was, in reality, no more 
than an assessor. All mutilations, fines for the price of Mood, 
and other cruel or, absurd ^punishments weie at once prohibited ; 
and imprisonment of various periods, with or without irons, 
or labour^ was substituted. Moreover, whenever a person was 
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pronounced by the law-officer not guilty, by reason of an ex¬ 
ception, according to the Mahomedan law, against one or more 
of the witnesses; if this exception were manifestly against com¬ 
mon sense, the^aw-pfficer was required to deliver an opinion as 
to the guilt of the prisoner, suppo ing the witnesses had been 
unexceptionhble. Indeed all that the Mahomedan law-officer 
bad to declare in the way of sentence wa», whether the prison¬ 
er were liable to severe or slight punishment: and even then 
the Court of Nizamut Adalut had the power, ever since t'te 
first establishment of a code of laws, altogether to set aside the 
opinion of the law-officer, and pronounce sentence according to 
their own decision. Further provision was made on this head 
in 1817 and other years. I grant that this was a very clumsy 
way of getting rid of absurdities, which might have been done 
by a plain, straightforward enactment: still they were obviated 
by these means; and the charge of guiding our criminal code 
by the Mahomedan law falls to the ground. 

The difference in the expense in the Supreme Courts and 
those of the Company is another point of consideration. 

in criminal prosecutions the expence which is thrown upon 
the injured person has loug been the disgrace of the English 
law ; and the difficulty which an accused person,'who is poor, 
finds in proving his innocence, is another equally infamous gart 
of it. 

When a person was accused of a crime, and brought before 
a magistrate, he was at once committed for trial; for which he 
might have to wait some months. (The Assizes in England 
were held in the spring and summer.) It was to no purpose 
that the accused might have it in his power to bring forward 
incontrovertible proof that he was in a different part of the 
country, and that his person was mistaken for another. The 
magistrate's answer was, u I have no option : the accusation 
“ has been sworn to. You must go to jail (or give bail, aa 
“ the case might be) and prove your innocence at the Sessions.’ 1 
It is only within the last few years, (tjiough England bas been 
considered a civilized country for centuries) 4hat the magistrate 
has been allowed to hear evidence in the prisoner’s defence, 
and exercise his discretion ^h committing him for trial: and 
even now the witnesses must be summoned at the expense of 
the prisoner. Even when the case is committed for trial, it 
depends entirely upon the purse of thft prisoner and the exer¬ 
tions of his friends to procure any evidence he may be able to 
bring forward to rebut the. charge f Such is English law ! 
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Iii the Company's Courts the following is the practice : Every 
thing the prisoner inay have to urge is heard, witnesses are 
summoned through the Police, without one farthing expense to 
the accused, and the case fully investigated by the magistrate 
in the first instance : and even when the grounds of commit¬ 
ment are fully substantiated, the prisoner is again asked if he 
has any additional .evidence, either to prove his innocence of 
the particular charge, or to testify to general good character, 
which he may wish to produce fit the Sessions. These arc 
summoned when the time comes, on the part of Government, 
and their names entered in the calendar, which is sent by the 
magistrate to the Sessions Judge. Which course is most con • 
sonant to justice? lri fact the whole proceedings in ciimiual 
trials aie in the Company’s t'ourts carried on entirely on the 
part of Government, without any expense to the parties con¬ 
cerned ; and the ouly real inconvenience to which they are 
subject, is the time duiing which they are in attendance on the 
Courts; a gre/it hut unavoidable evil, which must in all coun¬ 
tries he submitted to by a few for the benefit of the community. 
I am perfectly awaie that in practice certain extortions are fre¬ 
quently practised by the Police in si.ch cases, but these arise 
from the often lamented overplus of business, beyond what the 
magistrate can possibly perform efficiently, and do not detract 
fifTffih the excellence of the laws, such as 1 have above stated. 

Let us no\v enquire into the expense of the two systems 
of law in civil suits. To enable my readers to judge, 1 will 
annex a calculation of the costs of suit in claims for various 
amounts in the different Courts established by the British Go¬ 
vernment for the Bengal provinces. 

In a suit for reil or personal property valued at 300 Rs. 
instituted in a Moon biff’s Court, the sole expense to which 
the parties are necessarily put is Iff Its. for the institution fee, 
payable in the first instance by the plaintiff. If the property 
do not exceed Iff Its. the fee is one rupee, those of intermedi¬ 
ate amount being in proportion. In few of the MoonsiflV 
Courts are any vakeels* appointed ; where they are, and if 
the parties choose to appoint vakeels (which is seldom done,) 
the pleader’s fee is settled betweetf him and his client, in iio 
case to exceed five per cent. In general, the summons to the 
defendant and witnesses is served by the parties, or their ser¬ 
vants; wheic it may b<y necessary to appoint Court runners 
(muskoorr-c chiprassees) on an average, the expense on both- 
sides may be from one to three rupees 'more, according to the 
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distance of the residence of x'.osc <etinmon( d; so that the 
total costs in the mo (. expt ..siv,- mi-’e of piocteding in a suit 
of which the cawse of action 1 - .>00, uouhl be barely oO. If 
the suit were lie.»rd®iu the Jiid.;e\ Couit, the total eo«.is oil 
both sides would bo on the average, (allowing for *onic vari¬ 
ation, according to the number of <\\ bits tiled, of witnesses 
required, and the distance at winch the latter leaded ,) about 
00 or &«> rupees. 

1 11 a suit instituted in the Judge’s Court, whether hoard 
by himself ui rcfi-ned to a subonliu tie oduoi, for pioperty to 
the amount of .>,01)0 Rs. tlie total costs (allowing for the 
vaiiatiou above alluded to) on botli sides would be ou ait 
average calculation about 12> Rs. On a suit for piopeity to 
the amount of 100,000 Rs. U ;i the same calculation, they 
would be 2,060 Us. 

'Ib is we see that the costs of suit per cent, on causes of 
the icspective values above enumeiati d, in the difli lent Com¬ 
pany's Com Is, .in* respectively excluding fiactions, Ui Its. 
21 Us. « Rs. and 2 Us. Rut L will statu the matter lairly, 
on claims of an inlet mediate amount. The institution fee is to 
a ceilaui extent the same as for those of a highei grade. 
Thus in a suit for property to the value of f»0,0if0 Rs. the 
cods would be the same as i:i a cause for 10.;,000, viz. 2,0.0# 
Rs. or six per cent. In a suit of iOOO Rs. the costs would 
average about 110 Rs. or J 1 percent. In one for 100 Rs. 
before a Moousiff the costs would amount to about 20 Rs. 

ill all tliC'C the calculations include the tot it costs of 
both parties, and are made on the most expensive made of 
jnoceedmg, accoidmg to the form prescuhtd by the 1 iw, and 
on the supposition that every cause proceeds lo a decision In 
the event of a suit being adjusted botwvci t.ie paiues r.ud 
withdrawn, either tin whole or one half of the insulation 1 o 
is returned, according to the state to which the c.ium, had 
proceeded. 

These will enable ns to form i» fair average of the expenses 
of a civil suit, of small oi huge amount in the Company’* Counts, 
viz., about .2 per cent, of tins value of the cause of action : 
of course, if the pai tics plead their own cause the expense 
will be much less. Will the expense of the Supreme Count, or 
of any Couit, formed according to Rnglish law, bear a com¬ 
parison ? In the Calcutta Couit of ltvquests, in a decision on a 
suit for 100 Rs. supposing only two witnesses were summoned 
on each side, the hast coats that can be incurred are 20 Rs. 
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I have not sufficient documents by me'to show to what 
average percentage the costs in civil suits amount to in the 
Supreme Court, but 1cm mention a tew instances which 
have come within my observation by wa' of illustration. In 
a suit for damages laid at 400 Its. the costs amounted to 1,600 
Ks. 1 once saw the bill of a lawyer to a defendant in a 
criminal action, in which not one witness was summoned on 
his pat*; a few communications only were leceivcd fiom his 
client, and a few speeches and motions made in Court: the 
bill amounted to upwards of three thousand rupees 1 will 
state, without iear of contradiction, that the principal English 
merchants in Calcutta, (who aie on the spot to give their 
evidence if this be incoiirnt) have for years considered a resort 
to the Supreme Court meiely as the ultima ratio, by way of 
punishing an unjust debtor, and theieby deterring otheis fiom 
acting in a fraudulent manner ; not with any hope ot bettering 
themselves. Besides the great curse of English law is that a 
suitor cau never form even a guess of what his expenses may 
be : the admitted charges between the parties, as costs, which 
arc awarded to him who gains the cause, are almost invariably 
very inferior to llui actual disbursements, I know an instance 
in an action for damages, wheie the plaintiff gamed Ills da¬ 
mages and nosts too, yet he was considerably out of pocket 
by the transaction. r It very much depends on the attorn* y. 
One man will conduct a suit at half the charge which another 
may conti ivo to impose. No such pioceedings can take (dace 
in the Company’s Courts : the established charges and lawy< r’s • 
fees include the whole remuneration for every act perfoirned 
in the suit; and any lawyer attached to these Courts who 
should receive any remuneration beyond the established ft os 
would be liable to lie dismissed from his situation. This will 
perhaps be sufficient to give an idea of the difference in the 
expenses and practices in the English law courts and those of 
the Company. If, however, any thing is incorrectly stated 
to the disparagement of the former, those interested have it m 

♦ The complaints that in the Local Courts a suitor cannot obtain a liearine . 
in the Supreme Court he obtains his hearing and decree too ; gains his thousand 
Rupees, legal costs included; and immediately is called on (o pay perhaps 
twelve hundred Rupees extra charges. Really Km* Log is a less evil loan 
Kin* Stork. A natne vakerl thinks himself tolerably well off when he makes 
thirty or forty Rupees | er ihonth ; some lew in the higher Conrts make even a 
thousand Rupees per month. If to pay these people he, as it is said, an intole¬ 
rable burden on the community, how could they possibly remunerate English 
lawyers, <wbo would expect hundreds, where the vakeels ere satisfied with 
tens? 
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their power to disprove it by publishing, for general informa¬ 
tion, a few lawyeis’ bills and statements of costs incurred in 
differmt actions, civil and criminal. 

The great ambition of the Supreme Court, ever since its 
e-ttblishmeiit, ha** l>#eii to extend its authority over the pro¬ 
vinces, to an exto. t which was never contemplated by the 
Parliament of England when the Court was-lost instituted. 
The proceedings winch took place shortly after its fiist foiilla¬ 
tion must he familiar to many of my readeis; and 1 would 
strongly recommend those who are not acquainted with them 
to poi use the account in the sixth chapter of the fifth book of 
Mill’s History. They will there find ample proof of the prin¬ 
ciples on which the judges of that day acted. Every authority, 
in the country, except their own, was set at. nought. The 
feelings and customs of the people were totally disregarded ; 
and the Supreme Court virtually claimed to l*v the only legal 
tidmnal ot justice in India. The same spirit has actuated the 
d'fteri-nt judges to the present day, only they have ‘been 
restrained by prudential considerations from proceeding to the 
same extremes. The conduct of the late judges at Bombay 
is an instance in point. They assumed the power of releasing 
native convicts condemned according to law by the Provincial 
Courts. It is obvious that had this been submitted to, the 
whole functions of Government and its olliceis would h\x,e 
been annihilated. The lesult is well known that oil appeal to 
the King in Council, the power assumed by the Couit was 
ingantly pronounced to be w holly unjustifiable, to a degree to 
call forth the displeasure of Ills Majesty, and cause the re¬ 
moval ot the judges. There were some uutoitiniate circum¬ 
stances in the discussion between the Government and tbe 
Supreme Court. In the anxiety of Sir John Male* 1m and the 
Council to treat the Couit with propel respect certain expres¬ 
sions were used which had better have been omitted. Among 
otbeis was the term “ political expediency.” Tins gave rise 
to a fine opportunity for display on the pait, of the Couit. 

“ Good heavens i” exclaimed the judges, •* shall we sa ri- 
fice our consciences, our sense of justice, aftd of what is due 
t> the dignity of tlie Supretqp Court, to “ political expedien¬ 
cy,” <&c. &c. Now Sir John Malcolm’s letter should have 
been to this effect. “ 4s we are convinced you are acting 
illegally, we are determined to resist new assumption of 
authority “ suaviler in motto, fort iter in re’ but still clearly 
to this ellect. However, substantially the Bombay Govern- 
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ment actcil as Ihcv ought to have done, and put a stop to pre¬ 
tensions, which, had they been carried into effect, would have 
subveited the wind-* Gove :* incut or' the British Indian Empire 
on that mUc of ti" cou itrv. Yet it was curious to sec how 
those prot*"i-. io’ . were echoed both ui Aladrus and in Bengal : 
they did not . • .tuiiily art op mi them to a greater extent than 
thi y had done befo e, havn g uflLient protience to wait the 
reply to the reference t > Iviglaud ; but the language held and 
<!i i sentiments expi* ised. probably by way of sounding the 
feelings of (lovnument. and the public as to how such preten¬ 
sions would be fohaatod, weie sutuciently indicative ol their 
intimations. 


f foij_et exactly the technicalities in which it was cloth¬ 
ed ; but tlie substance oi what was given out in pnvate con¬ 
versations bv those connected With the Supreme Court in Cal¬ 
cutta, wa* as follows: That if a native, a r< sclent in any 
puil. of the British piovince* who liad never been witlou a 
thousand miles of Calcutta, possessed any property within 
Calcutta, he was not only answerable to the Supremo Court 


for transaction; relative 
“ constructive inhabitant 


to that property, but that he was a 
” oi Calcutta, and therefore amena¬ 


ble to the Supienr - * Cu-.rt for any transactions relative to any 
property he might pos-i ss m a'ty pun. of the British provinces ! 
■reJbe Supremo Cent at ru uIihn has adianced precisely the* 
same pretcii ooiiM. but siiould we say to the pretension 
oil the part o the ( ouit of King’s Bt r ch in Ivighmd, that an 
iidiabltant o ' Uppi : ..«ada, who had nevi r m his lite been .out 

ot liiat pio\».:*o, bit w ho oil.meed to be pow^sed of some 
propnrtj^ in K.iglatid ( . liioe h it might have only devolved to 
Imn a few du\s previous ! j w.ll) was u “ constructive inhabi¬ 
tant” ot t.omiou, and thueioi ' amenable to the Courts of 


King’s Lh’ich lor any ti.msaethm udiiive to any propeity ho 
might po scss ia l ppi r Canada ! Or what should we say if 
the Coml of King - Bench weie to i-mic a wiit of habeas 


cm pus to a rmigistiatc in Canada, command.ng Imn to produce 
th ’ pr ison of a pi loiter whom he had senlenced to (uinishnierit, 
and .uiswr i to th&t Court the allegation of having illega lly 
imp -i>ned tile person sentenced. , Tins one pretension would 
not be a whit more preposterous, absurd, or illegal,'than the 
other • f <i the Local Courts hi India rest on as solid a founda¬ 


tion as those in Canada^ Nay, lint hr r, what, would be thought 
if lire Com t of Krug's Bench were to send its bailiffs into 
E’rauce or Spaiu to seize a native of either of those provinces ? 
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Yet this is no more than lias been (lone by the Supreme Courts 
both of M.uh.is and IJooibaj. (See the minute of Sir Charles 
Metcalfe 1.1 the Scen t Ucp.utmcul, date loth April, 1829.) 

Soeli are «u simple of the ptoceodings of a Court, which 
is a\o '.uilv ^t iolAhed foi the puipose of checking unautho¬ 
rised :-Munptions of po*.v.*r by those in anthoiitv ! These are 
r >t iiuitiy insulated pioeoedmgs of .single Judges, but a spe- 
cn. n ot the whole tenor of the behaviour of the Court, and 
ibo attempt. *■ 4em.mc.iily made to extern' its authority ever 
since its . Lib.islniieiit. r I*ii« mode too resorted to in former 
days to i uiorcr* t ie ordeis ot the Court is well woithy of con¬ 
sole. tioii. In c.vil pioeess. forcible entry is quite at vaiiance 
tviui lb., spirit and leb'-ar of tbo Kuglish law : yet bai lifts and 
ntinrmus wore often sent with large bodies of armed men to 
sii lest natives icsidmg many hundred miles fioin Calcutta. 
Tim ImiiMN of native* of rank were forcibly broken open, and 
i’Yr ii t!i»' Zanannhs (jmvate apartments of tlie womtn) were 
violently enteied (“ one of tin* la**t outrages which might be 
t\pected at the hands of an tuiplicuhle foe”) and the people and 
their seivanb* beaten and wounded in the attack: and this too 
in a primal y process of at rest in an action for debt. Yet the 
Judges of the Supreme Oomt highly approved of the conduct 
of their officers, ami even vviotc direct to the military com¬ 
mandant on the spot, to a&ud them odditional assistance ! *-HIt 
i*. probable that the Ihiglish l.uv might be greatly improved on 
the point of arrests in enV. cases; but it was the duiy of the 
J®'g°s to ha\e admmhbivd the law as it existed. (Seethe 
chapter bi fore quoted in Mills.) < Vmi any tiling be quoted on 
the p... of Government of so arbitrary a nature as these ex- 
anq, s t 

It is impossible that the different Judges can have reflect¬ 
ed on ill. consequences* of their conduct. Many of them, iu 
common with others, have decried the delay which takes place 
in the Company’s Comts, which it is proved by different pub¬ 
lications and late enactments must be plainly attributable not 
to the idleness m incapacity of the Judges of the latter, but to 
the prt'^s of business beyond their power (o execute. Do the 
Jud «es of the Supreme CVirt imagine that after they shall 
have soccer-Jed in annihilating the Civil Government of tile 
country *'»hich is the inevitable tendency of their pretensions 
and proceedings) that they could perform the whole business? 
JKven if they cl lim only the right of supervision, can they 
pretend to do this clfectually over the thirty or forty thousand 
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cases of various descriptions which are monthly decided by 
the Company's Courts of Justice, Revenue, and Police ? Yet 
tiny have arrogated to themselves this light. “ A corres- 
** p mdence on the subject between the Council and the 
“ "nprenie Court took place in the yeax 1775. The Court 
“ s<iid, that the Council had a right to lecoive appeals in all 
“ cases in which the Provincial Councils had a leyal jurisdic- 
“ tion This tile Council treated as a denial of any right at 
“ all, a‘ the Court, by not telling what they meant by leyal, 
** and reserving to themselves a light of deciding, without 
“ rule, oil eacli ease which occurred, had the powei of decid- 
** ing just a«» they pleased/’ (Mtllvt supra). At the saun 
time they denied that any legal authority to pass sentences, 
and give decisions, existed in the Provincial Councils and 
L)caL Points. Nevertheless, they claimed the powei of int« r- 
f* ling with anv and evoiy act peiformed by these authorities ! 
Tile extent of the difleient districts subject to each Local Court 
bus not failed to attiact attention, as imposing hardship on the 
suitors, in the dist nice they aie obliged to travel to prosecute 
any claim. It is doubtless a sore grievance, for the distance 
so net lines exceeds a bundled milts; but what would it he, 
with one Supreme Coin t situated in 011 c corner of the Bengal 
Presidency, to which the suitors must have recouise fr in the 
distance of even more than a thousand miles ? 

The speedier despatch of business in the Supreme Court, 
compared with those of the Conipiriy, has been adduced to the 
advantage of the forunw and dispaiagmncnt. of the hit lei. ,JU 
is worth while to attend to the different eiicumstaiK es under 
which the operations of the two arc conducted, which may lm 
divided into two heads—the extent of territory and amount of 
population under the nuthonty of each Court, and the esta¬ 
blishment of each. Tin* loc.d jurisdiction of a Judge-Magis¬ 
trate, it has beou shown, on the average, compiles a tract of 
country seventy miles long by moie than sixty bioad ; con¬ 
taining 4,775 towns and villages, and upon illation ol moie 
than a million. The establishment for th< Com I consisted of 
one Rnglish Judge 4 ; and sometimes two Registeis; and some¬ 
times one or even two assistants—often the Judge was lott singly 
to perloim the whole duty, which has been sufficiently des¬ 
cribed already in former pupeis of the seiies, (se« Nos. 1U, 14, 
and 22) To assist him fie had fiom tell to twenty native offi¬ 
cers, besides f ’otirt runners ( chitprnssees ) , and the expense of 
the whole establishment averaged about 4,000 Rs. per mouth. 
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The extent of country subject to the Supreme Court in Calcut¬ 
ta, oil the otliei hand, is about live miles long by one broad, 
and contains a jiopulation of about ;i00,000.* To administer 
justice over this spgcc, theie is, fust, the Supreme Couit, in 
which arc three Judges, whose individual sulaiies aie neuily 
double the whole establishment i.f a < omp-any’s Couit: a Sh<«- 
rifl*. Deputy, &c., altogether twenty-two oilieers; most of 
them English gentlemen of rank and talent, all of whom re¬ 
ceive most liberal emoluments ; besides a host ot bailiffs ami 
otliei subordinate oilieers, both English and Native. Second¬ 
ly, the Couit of Requests lor the recovery of small d< bts ; 
consisting of thiee liuglish Commissioners and a subordinate 
establishment, in itself nearly equal to that of ajudgc'aiid 
magistrate's court. Thirdly, a police oliiee, consisdug of a 
chief magistrate, a siipeiinteinlent of police, four other inagis- 
tlutes, on lihei’nl salaries, and anumetous suhordina e list of 
oltieeis. Eouithly, a numerous body of honoiary magistrates, 
01 justices of the peace. The jail too has its separate esta- 
blisnment ami supeiintendent. Surely if business were not 
pet formed in Calcutta with greater despatch than in a local 
(iiioIiismI) Indian Couit, either the Calcutta authoiities must 
be charged with the most extraordinary iindlicieuev or the in¬ 
habitants of that city must be the most turbulent und litigious 
people in the vioild; while the population of the Rengal pi<£ 
voices must be the most peaceable and well disposed. There 
is not probably another instance in existence of so small an ex¬ 
tent of juiis notion supplied with so large and so expensive ail 
establishment for the administration of justice, us that which is 
subject to the Supreme Couit of Calcutta. 

The amount of business performed by the respective courts 
remains to be considered. The number of decisions and onlns, 
civil, criminal, and miscellaneous, passed by a judge and 
magistrate in a Local Couit would average about thiee hundred 
ami fifty per mouth, and it is no exaggeration to atfiim that 
theie is as much work done in the court of any judge, magis¬ 
trate, civil and session judge, or commissi%ner in a month, as 

is performed in the Supreme Conit in a year. .Every one will 

__ • _ _ __ 

4 I «m aware that the population of Calcutta han been reckoned much high¬ 
er of which the correctness may he doubted. T-»ke ti e ire.* end consider the 
large empty plains, and the great portion covered with house* inhabit* d by the 
English, each surrounded by h large enclosure, and compare the thickly inhabit¬ 
ed part with other native town* ; it is doubtful whether the population residing 
within the proper limits of the Suptente Court would aiuouut even to the above 
number. 
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acknowledge and deplore the great delay to which suitor9 are 
liable in the local courts: bu,t this does not arise from defects 
in the law, nr licject of the presidency offieeis, but from the 
great accuuiulati >n of business, turning in^o vast an extent of 
country, and the immense population which is subject to each, 
being btyond the powers of the existing establish men Is to 
execute. 

The business of the Supreme Couif, on the other hand, 
is very moderate; eluting periods which muted ..mount to 
about one half the year, the court is closed ; and during the 
other half, I doubt whether the business would occupy on tne 
average above three hours a day, t'ousidri mg llu* limited 
extent of the proper juiisdietio 1 , it would be strange if it 
required more; indeed were llieie any object in making the 
exertion, it might probably be disposed of in a much shorter 
space of time ; but as long as the business is so small, there is 
no necessity for this. I knew an attorney, also an officer of 
the Supreme Court, who made a tour in the upper provinces a 
few years since, and took the opportunity of examining the 
business of the Local Courts, lie was perfectly astonished at 
the quantity of business that was performed, and declared that 
he was convinced the labour of the Company’s functionaries to 
h^.ten times greater than that of the Judges of the Supreme 
Court. Yet it has been clearly shown that it is insufficient to 
perform all that ought to be done. 

This is the real regson of the despatch in the Supreme 
Courts and the delays in the Local Courts. It is not the supcuo- 
rity of the English law over that established by the British 
Indian Government for the guidance of the provinces that 
makes the difference. Until some such experiment as the fol¬ 
lowing be tried, no fair comparison can be drawn. Suppose a 
tract of couutry around Calcutta sufficient to eucreasc the 
population to about a million should be added to the jurisdic¬ 
tion of that city; that the offices of the police magistrates, 
justices of the peace, and shetiif be abolished, and the duty 
of the whole, besides the entire civil business of all the tract, 
excepting part of that performed j?y the Court of llequcsts 
which should remain, (answering to our Moonsiff’s Courts,) 
but that court has larger powers than the moonsiff’s were 
intrusted with, also the charge of the jail and the superintend- 
ance of the labour of the convicts, and the general repair of 
the roads, were imposed on one individual, who should occasi¬ 
onally be supplied with an assistant to decide minor cases, but 
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oftenor left to do the whole woik himself; ami that the real 
business was in one language, the lecords in another, both 
foreign to the judge. Let that individual be the cleverest 
lawyer in Kugland, thfe ablest judge on the bench, nay, the 
most qualified person in the whole world—cun any one doubt 
for a moment what the state of the court, and all the transac¬ 
tions connected with it, would be Let the courts in which 
the two codes of law are administered be put upon an‘equal 
footing relative to the business performed in each, the public 
would soon see which code was most consistent with common 4 
sense, and best c .leuluted to promote justice and good govern* 
merit. 

I have no intention in these observations of conveying any 
personal attack on the judges of the Supreme Court. It is 
the difference between the two systems to which I would at¬ 
tract the notice of'my readers, in the hopes of inducing them 
to examine for themselves and study the two codes of laws, 
and the effect which each has upon those employed in its ad¬ 
ministration. 'file judges of the Supreme < ourt have only all 
along acted according to the ideas with which they were im 
bued in their education. The' study of* the English law has 
the effect of warping the judgment and contracting the mind 
to an extent almost incredible. There is of course no rule/ 11 * 
without an exception, and a few splendid instances of superior 
talent rising above the rest have thrown a lustre upon the pro¬ 
fession ; but, generally speaking, an English lawyer is incapa¬ 
ble almost of taking a plain, straightforward common sense 
view of a subject, much less of viewing it with the compre¬ 
hensive eye of a statesman.* lie has been brought up to be¬ 
lieve that the English law is the perfection of human wisdom, 
and in alt his attempts at legislation he reveits to the ideas ac* 
quired by his legal studies, and moulds every thing according 
to the intricacies to which long habit has reconciled him. Un¬ 
der such impressions, the course unceasingly pursued by the 
successive judges of the Supreme Court need be no matter of 
surprise. Almost any English lawyers wonfil have done the 
same in their circumstances. • Being convinced of the immense 
superiority of the English law over all others they conceived 


* This has often been remarked aa the reaso# why so few lawyers 
gbish themselves in Parliament; or in the administration. Doubtless there have 
htpn some splendid exceptions; hut some af these have been mere nominal law¬ 
yers, who pmd’little attention to thgir profession /ram the very begin0109 of their 
career. 
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^hat they were conferring a benefit upon the people by intro¬ 
ducing it into India. The evils, and the inconveniences, and 
the ruinous expense which would be entailed on the people; 
the impossibility of one Court bciug abl$ to transact the whole 
legal business of a country as large as the half of Europe; 
all these were totally overlooked. To some of the judges in 
all probabdity they never occurred, uiul others would suppose 
them to be counterbalanced by the blessings which they con¬ 
ferred on the people by the introduction of English law. God 
grant that no such incubus may be inflicted on the people of 
India,—they have suffered enough at our hands already. Few 
of the uninitiated can conceive what English law really is. 
How little protection it affords to the innocent, or how much 
encouragement it holds out to those who prey upon society. 
In England it is public opinion and the high tone of morality 
which exists that prevents the rich from oppressing the poor, 
and not the English laws The latter would enable any rich 
man to ruin his poor neighbours whenever he pleased. I am 
happy however to perceive that the attention ot the people of 
England has at length been roused. Some improvements have 
of late years been effected, and it is hoped that notwithstand¬ 
ing the opposition of the two interested parties we may shortly 
^gee the introduction of a judicious and moderate reform. 

The scheme of introducing English law into India is just 
as unjust and impolitic as it would be to establish the Ma¬ 
hometan or Hindoo law in England. The latter is just as 
much suited to the people of England as the former to the' in¬ 
habitants of Hihdostan. “ The language of the English law ; 
“ its studied intricacies and obscurities, which render it unin- 
“ telligible to all Englishmen who have not devoted a great 
*• part of their lives to the study of it, render it to the eye of 
** the affrighted Indian a black and portentous cloud, from 
which every terrific and destructive form might at each mo¬ 
ment be expected to descend upon him.” “ The system of 
English law is so incompatible with the habits, sentiments 
and circumstances of the people, that if attempted to be 
forced upon even that part of the field of Government which 
belonged to the administration of law, it would suffice to 
<* throw_the country into the utmost disorder, would subvert 
“ almost every existing Tight, would fill the nation with terror 
** and misery, and being in such a situation incapable of an- 
“ swering the purposes of law, would leave the country f» a 
u state hardly different from that in which it would have been 
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“ under a total absence of law.” (See Mill’s chapter ut supra.) 
The natives of the provinces look on. an English law Court 
with as much dread and horror as the Inquisition would be 
regarded with in "England. In the prospect of its establish- 
roent “ they see themselves surrounded with dangers of a terri- 
“ ble nature from a new mysterious source, the operations of 
“ which they are altogether unable to comprehend.” The very 
appearance of on English bailiff, or even a person bearing a 
subpoena for witnesses in the provinces, creates as great a sen¬ 
sation as that of an officer of the Inquisition would do in a 
country village in Spain. The respectable native inhabitants, 
particularly the hankers and merchants, shut themselves in 
their houses and refuse communication almost with every -one. 
This is literally true; and it is probable, on any further exten¬ 
sion of English law, the people will imitate the example of the 
landholders of Beliar in former days, who ‘‘joined in a petition 
“ to the Governor and Council praying for protection against 
“ the process of the Supreme Court, or, if that could not be 
“ granted, for leave to relinquish their farms that they might 
“ retire into another country.” Petitions to this effect have to 
my own certain knowledge been lately agitated in several 
towns in the interior. 

It is fervently to be hoped that the English legislature 
will ere long set this matter at rest and put a stop to the fealf 
which are now entertained by the natives. Let them only take 
a rational and statesman-like view of the question, there can 
be •little fear or doubt which course will be pursued. The law 
established by the Company’s Government undoubtedly con¬ 
tains much that requires revision and amendment; but it is in 
the main founded on the right basis of taking the customs and 
liws of the people for a ground work, introducing modifications 
such as might he suggested by a more civilized and enlighten¬ 
ed people. The inconsistencies and absurdities which may be 
found are attributable to inadvertence or ignorance, and not to 
a systematic plan to benefit lawyers and rogues. 

I n addition to what has been above instanced I will allude 
to two more cases to show the grasping tendency of an Eng¬ 
lish law Court. By the act bf Pailiament, cap. 165, sec. 107, - 
53 of George III. European British subjects are made amena¬ 
ble to the local Courts in Civil suits to any amount. Yet tak¬ 
ing advantage of some obscure wordttig, the English lawyers 
declared that it was only intended that Englishmen should b© 
sued by the natives, but not that one Englishman should im- 
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plead another. In that case resort must be had to the Su¬ 
preme Court. The injustice and inconvenience to the parties 
concerned and the witnesses, and above all the absurdity of 
such a rule, secuis never to have struck them. * If a Court were 
competent to decide a claim by a native atgainstan Englishman, 
or the reverse, it must surely be so when both parties were 
Englishmen, Such indeed was the manifest intention of the 
act, but the loose wording of it afforded a handle which the 
English lawyers eagerly seized in order to retain some portion 
of business’ in their own hands. The present Advocate Ge¬ 
neral has to his credit given an opinion lately on the other side, 
and suits between Englishmen may now be heard by the local 
Courts. 

The other (mint is this. Until within the last few years, 
the law has stood as follows. If au English soldier chanced 
to murder a sergeant or a corporal, he might be tried and pu¬ 
nished by a cuiJit martial on the spot. If he murdered ano¬ 
ther person, he and all the witnesses must be sent down, even 
a thousand miles to Calcutta that the ca'-e might be tried by' 
the Supreme Court! As far as regards soldiers and camp fol¬ 
lowers, this injustice and absurdity has been remedied : but it 
still remains with regard to other classes of Englishmen. 

It may be urged in defence of the Supreme Court, that 
iTdid not make the laws which are thus attacked. True. But 
they have often extended them to a point which was never in¬ 
tended by the English legislature. On the other hand, have 
we to thank any one connected with the Supreme Court for 
any representations to the Home Authorities of ayy abuses or 
injustice, under which the community laboured by the practice 
of that Court, of which the remedy would cause a decrease in 
the business of the Court ? If so, and any instance be pointed 
out, I will make the amende honorable. On the contrary, ma¬ 
ny of the Judges have laboured unceasingly to persuade the 
Home Government to extend the authority and jurisdiction of 
the Supreme Qourt. 

Innumerable instances may, however, be adduced among 
the Judges in.the Company's Courts, of evils occasioned by 
the practice there having been brought by themselves to the 
notice of (Government, and many more no doubt would have 
occurred but for the sensitiveness (to which l have before 
alluded) on the part of the Home Authorities to any thing 
that implied error in their system. 
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It is to be hoped that some definitive enactments' will be 
pissed by the Butn»h legislature to the jurisdiction of the res¬ 
pective ourts before the colonization of the English settlers 
takes place, (far it is not probable that if Englishmen are to 
have the right to come to India at their own pleasure, the 
ie«t notion against their proceeding into the interior will long 
be continued). If any number of English settle in the pro¬ 
vinces, the whole country will be thrown into anarchy to an 
extent which will threaten the virtual annihilation of the inter¬ 
nal government, should the two codes of laws and the pro¬ 
cesses of both Courts be in simultaneous operation. The only 
plan to avoid such a probability is, either to abolish the whole 
of the Company's Courts and to introduce at once Corfrts of 
English law throughout the country; or to ordain that the set¬ 
tlers must submit m every point to the jurisdiction of the local 
authorities, while the Supreme Court should be confined to its 
proper jurisdiction, the town of Calcutta. No middle course 
will succeed. I could hardly conceive that any sane person, 
who knew any thing of the country, could possibly recommend 
the foimer: and as to any complaint that the settlers might 
make (for doubtless many would be made by all who might be 
brought within the clutches of the law on which they would 
endeavour to throw the blame due to their own misconduct) 
t'io answer is obvious. “ You came to this country with your 
eyes open, for your own pleasure ; and with the sole object of 
your own benefit. The welfare, interests, anti established in¬ 
stitutions .of a bundled millions is not to be feet at nought on 
your account.” 

The Supreme Court should be placed on the same footing 
with regard to ihe Local Courts that the latter stand with one 
another. The rule for deciding the jurisdiction of the Court 
(after the limits of territory have been marked) is this. In 
criminal affairs, the prisoner is tried in the Court of that dis¬ 
trict in which the crime was committed (in special cases to 
prevent inconvenience tef prosecutors and witnesses a deviation 
is allowed.) In civil suits for real property, the case must be 
heard in the Court of that district in which the property is si¬ 
tuated. In actions for debt or personal property, the plaintiff 
has his option to sue eith<r in'the Court of thaf district in 
which the transaction which led to the suit took place* or should 
it be in a different one in that in whfch the defendant resides. 
Ail processes of the Court in another district are issued through 
the Court of . the latter—a plain, intelligible rational mode of 
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proceeding. With such a plan as this, no harm could happen 
from the existence of the two codes of law, each being res¬ 
trained within its proper jurisdiction ; and it would afford an 
opportunity of judging of their comparative merits. Nay, I 
should'not object to giving the Supreme Court by way of com¬ 
pensation for their loss of dignity in being placed on the same 
footing as those of the Company , concurrent jurisdiction with 
the Court of Sudder De wan nee and Nizarout Adawlut in receiv¬ 
ing appeals—(with the obvious proviso that they should be 
judged of by their merits according to the Regulations of the 
provinces and not by the standard ot English law and practice,) 
provided the Court of Sudder Dewanee had in return equal 
power in receiving original suits arising within the town of 
Calcutta. The option, nf-course, to be on the part of the 
plaintiffs as to which Court they would prefer Nay, L should 
bo glad to see the experiment tried; because, were the Court 
of Sudder Dewanee once cleared of its arrears, and placed on 
ail efficient footing as to its current business ; with all its faults, 
and those of the Regulations to boot, 1 am convinced th*t 
every tiling 1 have advanced in this paper would be most fully 
substantiated ; and that the infinite superiority of the Regu¬ 
lations of the British Indian Government over the mass of 
tortuous, inconsistent, undefined, and incomprehensible matter, 
dTguiiied by the name of English law, would be demoustiated 
by the most incontrovertible proof. 

A FRIEND TO INDIA, 

September, 1833. 

N. B. In addition to the chapter in Mill above quoted, 
see the following documents—Minutes by Sir C. Metcalf, 15tli 
April 1828, and May 2, 1823; by Mr. Holt Mackenzie, of 
apparently same date \ by Mr. W II. Macnaghtcu, April 9, 
1829; by Mr. J \V. Hogg, May 17, 1829; by Mr. A. Ross, 
of apparently the jsame date; by Sir E. Ryan, October 2, 
1829; by Lord \Villiam Bcntinck, October 10, 1829; by Sir 
C. Grey, October 2, 1829 ; by Sir J. Franks, September 23, 
1829; Letter fiom^he Judges of the Supreme Court to the 
Governor General in Council, September 13, 1830; Letter 
from the same to the Secretary of the Board of Controul, 
October 18, 1830; and Letter from the Governor General 
in Council to the Judges o< the Supreme Court, October 
9, 1831 — in nil which will be fqund a mine of valuab'e in¬ 
formation. 
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No. XXV. 


ON THE SYSTEM OF PURVEYANCE AND FORCED LABOUR. 

This is oiTe outlie most ciying evils 4n the country, and 
loudly culls fur the early attention of those in authority. I 
fear that few people have any idea of the extent to which it is 
carried, both for the service of Government and that of any in¬ 
dividuals connected with it. In procuring supplies for camps, 
carriage for troops or for the civil functionaries, provisions for 
the jails, tools for the convicts, hire of workmen either for 
Government or private individuals, purchase of cattle and 
sheep for the food of the European soldiers; in short, in almost 
every possible way is this baneful system in full operation, to 
the disgrace of the Government and its officers, and the intole¬ 
rable oppression of the people 1 propose to enter a little into 
detail on the different heads alluded to; and although I fully 
anticipate that much of what I shall advance .will be denied dr 
explained away, l would confidently refer those who really 
wish to discover the truth to the two classes who are the suffer- 
eis by such a system—the English merchants and the people. 

The subject seems naturally to divide itself into two 
heads—purveyance and forced labour for the service of Go¬ 
vernment and that for the benefit of private individuals. 

The mode of procuring carriage for troops, or the cfttl 
functionaries, or indeed any one in the service ot Government, 
is the following. Application is made to the collector of the 
district, who issues an order to his native officers to procure 
what is required, sp.cifyini* the number of carts, pack-horses, 
camels, &c. The order is gladly li died by those to whom it is 
addressed as an oppoitunity for realizing a golden harvest: 
men are sent out in every direction to seize indiscriminately 
every article of carriage they can lay their hands upon : carts, 
camel*, pack-horses and bullocks, with their owners or drivers, 
are brought in by scores or even hundreds, and driven to the 
tuhsuldarrie (native revenue officers’ residence) or police office,, 
and are there detained for one or more days without any pay. 
Then comes the harvest for those employed in collecting them; 
all who can pay a doucear are released, and allowed to go 
home; while those who are too poor to do so, are sent to the 
Collector to be made oyer to the party for whom the carriage 
is required. Nor is this all. Cartstond other carriage from a 
distant place, which may chance to be passing by, laden with 
merchant’s goods, are seized equally with those whose owner* 
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reside near the spot; the goods often thrown out on the road, 
and the carriage driven off to the “ counting house,” unless the 
merchant or his agent will pay a considerable sum to puich.tse 
immunity, and he allowed to proceed o* Ins way. Many a 
merchant of my acquaintance has before now* more than once, 
had his bags of indigo seed, (which he was under an engage¬ 
ment to dedver by a certain time under a penalty if not fulfill¬ 
ed) thrown on the road and the edits on which it was laden 
carried otf by the Collector’s myrmidons; and 1 have even 
known respectable native travellers in bvlhes (ruling carts) 
treated in the same say. This is the mode of collecting carn¬ 
age in the first instance. But it isontv .1 part of the oppres¬ 
sion : the owners of the carts, dec. who, from being unable to 
pay a douceur, are destined for the service required, are often 
obtained several days before they proceed on tlie maid), during 
all which tune they are not allowed »*iy pay, and consequent¬ 
ly they and their cattle are half starved ; which i«* one main 
cause of the almost invariable complaints <>f the inefficiency of 
the carriage which is furnished on these forced requisitions 

The supwly of sheep for the food of the European troops 
is obtained in the same way. The '■ omiuis^ariat officer writes 
to the magistrate, requiring orders to the Police to assist his 
people in procuring sheep. Written orders are accordingly 
sent to the commissariat officer, leaving it to his discretion to 
use them as he pleases. In some, the price at which the sheep 
are to be furnished is mentioned, but the sum is always at the 
option of the commissariat officer to fix, which is usually at teii 
rupees per score. These written orders are by him delivered 
to some cantonment butcher with whom he has made a con¬ 
tract, together with half a dozen or more badges—such as arc 
worn by the Government peons attached to the commissariat. 
The butcher gives the badges to his own servants, and with the 
magistrate’s order tor their credentials sends them out to collect 
sheep, or in other words to plunder the country and ill-treat 
the people. Their first step is to seize indiscriminately all 
flocks of sheep (hey can find, and in particular to select the 
breeding ewes, which they threaten to carry oft* in order to ex¬ 
tort money for the release of the sheep, which is done when 
the owners will pay a proper douceur. Those who cannot or 
will not bribe these ( people, are deprived of their sheep, for 
which they receive generally about seven rupees per score, the 
refraining three (ten rupees being allowed' by the commissariat) 

' being the perquisite of the butcher, whose profits, at a station 
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like Meerut, or Cawnpore, must be very handsome : for his 
emissaries, in consideration of their gains by extortion are 
content to serve oil very low wages.* 

The supplies of Jfbod and tools for the use of the'convicts 
hi the different jails are all procured on the same plan. Th r 
discipline in most of the jails is so lax, that not omy the con¬ 
victs but their guards ill-treat the bunneas (huxters) who sup¬ 
ply the articles ol’ food in the most shameful manner; while 
the supeiior officers of the jails are not allowed to exercise a 
proper and efficient control! I over these people to enable them 
to piovent it. The food is taken from the bumiea*« at pleasure, 
while they are often kept waitiug for months before they re¬ 
ceive payment, and sometimes never receive it.at all, while 
complaints are for the most part useless. Parties of convicts 
are occasionally stationed lor some public work at a distance 
from the jail, which requires that they should from time to time 
be moved to different places as the work proceeds. For this 
purpose carts and porters are seized from the neighbouring vil¬ 
lages to curry the teats or sheds, tools, &c. all ot whom are 
obliged to serve free of expense. Nay, you may often see 
many of the guards, or even some of the convicts whose friends 
can pay for such indulgences, riding in the carts at their ease?, 
which of course requires a greater additional number of carts^ 
to be pressed into the service than would be necessary for the 
transfer of the tents and tools alone. The lepair of the tools is 
(as far as regards Government), on the same economical plan : 
a sSiall portion of iron and charcoal is brought, and a work¬ 
man or two hnred, which is charged for in the contingent 
lull; but this not being nearly as much as is required, the rest 
i» made up by forced labour. The neighbouring carpenters and 
blacksmiths are forced to serve a few days each in rotation 
without receiving any pay ; which hardship of course, only 
falls on the poorest, the better sort of workmen being gener¬ 
ally able to fee the jail officers for the privilege of exemption; 
To procure wood for the bandies of tools, &c.» trees are cut 
down at the pleasure of the police officers, without any remu¬ 
neration being made to their owners: but in this last case, there 
i" a semblance of keeping up appearance which is worthy of 
notice. In the wording of the order, the police are desired to 
search for asiy “ unclaimed trees 57 to cuj them down, and send 

* The BilUAtinn ii indeed one ioocnaiderahle request: I hftive even heurd 
it «Aid that c outride ruble douceurs ere oocesiouuily rftven to these batchers for 
cmployioeDt m their police. 
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them in for, the manufacture of the jail tools. “ Unclaimed 
trees!’’ In parts of the country which have been fully inhabited 
and cultivated, and in which every foot of land has had an owner 
for the last two centuries ! However it is<a line thing for the 
police who levy money on all who are willing to pay for the pre¬ 
servation of their trees, and cut down those which belong to such 
as are too poor who, as well as the poor labourers who are 
coiniie'led to carry them into the jail, never receive one far* 
thing. This farce is not kept up in the cases before mentioned, 
because even the most ignorant magistrate or collector cannot 
suppose that there are any “ unclaimed” carls, poneys, bul¬ 
locks/ shopkeepers, and workmen, who have nothing to do 
but to serve Government gratis. In the Police department, 
matters are upon the same footing. Stolen property —woij tid¬ 
ed men—sick or infirm witnesses—dead bodies—all, all sent 
to the magistrate, by carts, porters, or bearers seized for the 
occasion, who are forced to serve for the public good. These 
people.are consequently relieved from village to village, in 
which a delay of several hours often takes place ; nfe those 
who are subject to such oppressions, as soon as they perceive 
the approach of the cortege, accompanied by a police officer, 
run and hide themselvesf. You may sometimes see half a 
^village scampering over the fields, pursued by one or more 
police officers, in full hue and cry ; and the matter often ends 
. in some poor old women being pressed for the service who 
could not run fast enough to escape. Oh ! that we had a 
Cruickshanks to illustrate this and other scenes consequent' on 
the purveyance system of the British Indian Government! 
Occasionally you may see a sick witness, a wounded man, or 
the body of a man who has been killed in an affray, lying on a 
bedstead (which, without being paid for, has been taken from 
some one to carry the body and will never be returned) by the 
road side, surrounded by a body guard of crows and vulture. 
The accompanying police officer has remained behind to stnoke 
bis hookah, after ordering the bearers to proceed; and these, 
after advancing & little way, finding themselves unguarded, 
had deposited their burden and decamped. The body and its 
- accompaniments serve, like the yellow flag on a ship with the 
plague on board, to warn all within sight to abscond; so that 
when the police office? arrives on the spot, he will be detained 
some hours before he can collect some more old women to pro¬ 
ceed with the charge, and away he starts, with one hand bold¬ 
ing lus nose* afraid again to lose sight of it, till it is safely de- 
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posited at the next police station. Under this mode of pro¬ 
ceeding, a body winch by the proper arrangement of taking 
fresh bearers from stage to stage, who should be paid for their 
labour, might easily pe conveyed to the magistrate from a dis¬ 
tance of forty or fifty miles in one night, is often three or four 
days in reaching the office; and is then sent to the civil surge¬ 
on for examination in such a state of putrefaction that no one 
feature or cause of death is discernible. Treasure from the 
tul>seeldars is forwarded to the collector’s office in the same 
mode : those employed in carrying it never receive their full 
hire—often none at all. Still greater oppression is practised 
in the truisport of treasure from one district to another. The 
seizure of the carts and bullocks in the first instance is Upon 
the plan already adverted to; hut there seems to be greater 
del .y m tne dispatch in these cases than in any other : often 
may bo seen the carriages standing x either at the police sta¬ 
tion, or the collector’s office, for days before they proceed on 
their journey : the reason J never could understand; for it 
would appear very simple, not to collect the carriage until the 
treasure was ready for dispatch. This is not all. The treasure 
is conveyed in the Government tumbrils; the bullocks and ' 
driver* only are lequired and they are sent on the service, 
while the carts aie h ft standing either in the road, or perhaps 
in the emdosure of the collector’s office, liable to be pilfered tin* 
great part of their small timbers and ropes, if a little care 
were taken to hire cattle and men of the place whence the 
tn&»ure is to be dispatched, it would bo no hardship, as the 
carts would remain at the owner’s homes ; but by the operation 
of the purveyance system it often happens that carts which 
have just arrived from fifteen or twenty days journey’s distance, 
are seized, and they, the cattle and owners or drivers, treated 
as above described. To crown the whole, the cattle and their 
drivers rarely are paid for more than those days on which they 
are transporting the treasure. For the previous detention and 
the return, they seldom receive any remuneration. In some 
instances the collector is afraid to charge a sufficient amount in 
his contingent bill; he knows the commissioner will object to 
it, and therefore, like the"police officers when repairing their 
stations, he manages in the best way he can: in others the pay 
is subject to some deductions in passing through the hands of 
the subordinates of‘the office. The bftilding and repair of the 
police station houses is another point to be noticed. The sys¬ 
tem on which this was conducted was formerly as follows* 
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The magistrate used to address the Court of Appeal and Cii- 
cuit, soliciting a sum of motley for this purpose. On the 
disbursement being granted, the amount was usually sent to the 
head police officer, (thannadar,) with directions to build or re¬ 
pair his station house. The sum was usually not above from 
one-fourth to one-tenth of what was requisite. This was oc¬ 
casionally tepresented to the magistrate, in reply to which the 
police officer was told he must manage as well as he could. 
What was to be done ? The station house must be built or 
repaired ; and the only way was to pursue the purveyance sys¬ 
tem : and in this business I do the police the justice to say, 
that generally they contrived to execute it with as little op¬ 
pression as possible. The landholders who could best afford it 
were required to furnish grass, bamboo, and other materials 
gratis, while the small sum of money received, was employed 
ill paying the labourers as far as it would go, i. e. in giving 
them from a half to an eighth of what they ought to receive, 
according to circumstances and the number employed. 

A few years ago Government changed this plan ; and in 
most districts sanctioned a monthly charge in the salary hill 
for the purpose of keeping the police station houses iu regular 
repair. This plan was good in its principle ; hut its application 
was marred by the old bane of every thing connected with the 
“Bntisli Indian Government, miserable parsimony, ami the 
absence of any proper arrangement tor carrying into elicet 
what was required. In the first place, the sum was not nearly 
‘Sufficient on (lie whole, though it might be in some insulated 
iustancc. Three, foui, or L believe even live lupees a month 
were occasionally granted for a kolwallee, (large head quarter 
police station) in a town; one rupee and a half—one rupee, or 
eveu only twelve annas for a thannah, (cominom station house); 
while for the subordinate guard bouses (chokies), larely was any 
allowance made. 

Now the establishment of th©. smallest thannah consists of 
a than ad ar, (answering to police serjeant according to the new 
Loudon police establishment,) writer, and eight burkufidazes 
(constables). Accommodation for these must be provided, 
together with an apartment for-an office; one for the coutiiie- 
ment of prisoners, and a small one (which should have a flat 
mud roof under the thatch as a security against lire, which is 
effectual) for the preservation of the records of the police 
station. Allowing that the building were properly erected in 
the first instance, which it rarely or ever is, let any one who 
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has had experience in building the cheapen description of 
mud wail huts, with thatched roofs, for his servants, calculate 
whether a building containing the above accommodation could 
possibly be kept*in efQcient repair (or twelve annas a month. 

But even this allowance, from mismanagement, does not 
go so far as it might. The*general plan has been to send it 
monthly with the pay of the police station. By some of the 
thanadars it is considered a sort of perquisite, and by those 
who do apply it to its proper purpose, the money is wasted 
without any good eifect, as soon as it is received, for a build¬ 
ing of the above description does not require petty repairs 
every month : if well erected at first, it would probably la3t 
for a couple of years or more, at the end of which, a sum of 
foity or fifty rupees would be necessary to new thatch and 
pluister it. Had the whole amount been allowed to accumu¬ 
late, eighteen rupee* only would have been available. Some 
few magistrate* have adopted the plan of keeping the monthly 
allowance m the hands of the treasurer, and disbursing such 
sums from time to time as are most needed for the repair of 
the thunmdis; hut being unable from the pressure of other 
dutits to superintend. the work themselves, and having no 
qualified'person w horn they can depute to inspect the repairs 
for SmiMings, hide advantage accrues from this practice ; be¬ 
sides whicu, ns the sum authoiizcd for the purpose is, as be¬ 
fore observed, inadequate to meet the expense, a portion of it 
is made up by the purveyance for materials. To such a pitch 
is Phis svsteiu earned, that in some instances the house of a 
respectable native is actually without any remuneration appro¬ 
priated as a police station. 4 

The allowance granted to the police officers for stationery 
is in rare instances sufficient for the purpose, and here auuin 
the deficirncy must be made up by purveyance at free cost. 

1 11 providing for camps the same extortions and oppres- 

_____i__ , .. 

* la it any wonder that the Police should practise extortions on their own 
account, when thev are dailv ohliged to do an, lor the oi Government f 

Oi that the) should he unable to perceive the critniuality in the one case, which 
does not attach to the other? With what feelings uniat a Magistrate punish a 
police officer for taking n little fireweftd and food without paying tor them, to 
whom he has just isaued an order to seise without giving anjr ienumeration to 
the owners, materials to the value of a hundred ruppes to huild a. Government 
Police Office? Por what other meaning can be attached to the»e directions 
“ The Office mint he built; no allowance can hefriutrd; you muat mauage aa 
well aa you c The situation of Collector and Uai.ifttrate in the present day, 
moat indeed be heart sickeuingjo all whose good feelings are oot completely 
bluuted. 
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sions are practised. The first step is for the commanding offi¬ 
cer of a corps, tiie commissioner, or other great man in autho¬ 
rity to write to the collector, or magistrate, requiring supplies 
fur a camp, containing so many individuals and cattle, at cer¬ 
tain stages on certain dates. Orders are accordingly issued by 
the hitter t<> Ins subordinates, whoare not slow in carrying them 
into execution. They immediately collect all the neighbour¬ 
ing s* opkc cpm, and inform them they must attend the expect¬ 
ed Cc»ni|» Those wtio can pay, are promised an exemption 
from the penalty (for such it is with good reason considered) 
whilst the poorest, as usual, suffer. These are then ordered to 
proouio the required quantity of food; and in order to ensure 
its supply, they are often prohibited from selling any thing in 
the mean ume. Nay, when a very largb camp, like that of 
tiie Governor General or Commauder-in-Chief v is expected, 
this embargo is sometimes laid upon all the shopkeepers for se¬ 
veral miles round. The next point is to collect firewood, fo¬ 
rage for the cuttle, earthen pots, and other items, of which a 
much larger quantity is usually procured than will be consumed, 
the surplus, after the camp has passed, being the perquisite of 
the tuli'-eehUr or police officer. These people defend them¬ 
selves, it questioned, oil the plea that a considerable portion 
of what is supplied will remain unpaid for, by the sepoys, ser¬ 
vants, and camp- followers, the loss of which they cannot Jbe 
expected to beat; and that the owners never come to claim 
wlim inay remain unsold or rarely even to receive the money 
winch has been realized by the consumption of the camp. The 
plea, 1 iim sorry to say, is too true. On the first point I shall 
speak presently ; and here, the tuhseeldar is not to blame. But 
on the second, the fault must be shared between him and the 
Government. The different items are not paid for in the first 
instance on their being deposited for the use of the camp, the 
native civil officers having no funds for this purpose,* and the 
hopelessness of obtaining what is due, or even receiving back 
the surplus, which repeated experience has shewn, is quite suf¬ 
ficient to deter aw/ applications to that effect. 

One point respecting the march of camps deserves con¬ 
sideration ; for it is one on which'a little arrangement would 
pre.Vent much loss and annoyance to the people : I mean the 
marking out at each stage a piece of ground sufficient to eu- 

v _ _ __ 

* Within iIun lew month*, order* have been tuned toJthe collector* allStv 
in? nn advance to the made;, thia will p-tril\ nine the evil; hat if a proper Ijb 
tern were introduced, there would be little or no wcenit) lor eu aUveuoe. 
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camp a regiment, and keeping it exclusively for the conveni¬ 
ence of travellers. 

The want of this is a very great source of oppression to 
the people. This is npt so much* felt in the movement of large 
camps, because in those cases people are sent out the day 
before, who have time to select a proper spot, and mark out 
the scite of the camp; and as they have daylight before them, 
there is no excuse for their injuring crops more than is un¬ 
avoidable, and for this there is a provision for compensation : 
but in the movement of small detachments and individual offi¬ 
cers, both civil aud military, it is that the evil is felt. In 
these cases, those who proceed to mark out the ground depart 
in the evening, and consequently reach their destined stage 
during the night. Although there uiay be plenty of spare 
ground about the place, the servants take little trouble in 
searching for it, but pitch the tents at the first place they 
come to; and when their master arrives in the morning, he 
does not like the trouble and annoyance of waiting aud mov¬ 
ing his camp ; besides the mischiof has been done. 1 could 
mention a place, near which I once resided, where dming a 
single cold season, the crops were destroyed in uo less thau 
five places by as many different camps, although there was 
plenty of waste ground in the neighbourhood. The plan above 
suggested would prevent all this; and as it would be publicly* 
known, people would direct their servants to enquire for the 
proper place, particularly if they were declared liable to make 
gootl any damage wantonly caused by negligence and inatten¬ 
tion on the part of these. This would hardly be necessary in 
mII the bye tracts ; but at the stages upon the high roads, on 
which on the average, an English camp passes / about once a 
week during the cold season, to say nothing of those of the 
natives, it would be highly desirable ; and by degrees, trees 
might be planted on the respective spots, provided a plan could 
be devised for preventing the camp followers from cutting 
them down, which would be a great convenience to travellers.* 
The procuring of workmen for the public works by the 
barrack-master and executive Engineer Department, and bear- 

* These spota should be as near to (he village as possible. There would 
be the leai difficult* io procuring supplies, when a camp », a* is sometimes the 
sue, pitched a mile from the baa nr, the distance^ alone disencliuAs the shop* 
keepers to attend. It is probable that if these spots were well selected, shopa 
would soon he established on the edge, (has giving almost the convenience of a 
aarai. On the bye roods a spat large enough for a troop or company might bo 
marked off. 
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era for dak travellers by those in charge of the provincial post- 
offices, is, I am sorry lo say, ofteu carried oil in the same ntdn- 
ner. Requisitions to the Magistrates and Collectors are fre¬ 
quently made by these officers; and otVcourse the contingent 
• evils follow the adoption of the system. 

Such being the general plan on which the service of 
government is carried on, it is no matter of surprise that indi¬ 
viduals in authority should resort to the same for the consili¬ 
ence of themselves or their friends. In some districts, it is the 
almost universal piactice for the English gentlemen, both civil 
and military, to make use of the police in procuring workmen 
and supplies of almost every kind : indeed the popularity of a 
Magistrate among his English neighbours depends in a great 
measure on the extent to which he allows the practic e to be 
carried. In the one case he obtains the character of “ a veiy 
good Magistrate’*—“a very obliging man;" while on the 
other hand, if he obey the orders <>i Government and piolnbit 
bis Police from giving their assistance in such matters, telling 
tho&e who apply to him the plain truth, that provided they will 
pay a proper price, they will find no difficulty in obtaining 
what they want, he is at once stigmatised as “ inefficient** and 
“ disobliging.** Some Magistrates, to their shame be it 
spoken, though fully aware of the system, aim at popularity 
"by continuing the practice, and others are obliged to pursue it, 
centraly to their better feelings and sense of right, from the 
fear of acquiring a character for ** inefficiency** which should 
reach head-quarters, and operate to their disadvantage. Some 
years ago, when the common pi ice of lambs in Buudlecund 
was eight annas each, a Magistrate issued an order, that they 
were to be furnished to the English gentlemen at five annas. 
1 cannot say how it is at the present day, but not very long 
since, it used to be the regular practice in Rohilcund, Meerut 
Suharunpoor, and parts of the Delhi districts, whenever shooting 
parties went out into the jungles, to procure an order from the 
Magistrate to the Police on the borders to send out a certain 
number of bunnees (huxsters) to supply the camp/which they 
were obliged to do at the same rate as the price of the articles 
at the places whence they came,‘'without any allowance being 
made for their expenses in hiring carriage to transport their 
grain, &c. from place to place. Nay in some of these districts 
it was a staud-ing order to the Police to send out the shopkeep¬ 
ers whenever they were required to do so by any English gen¬ 
tleman to supply their camp. Or' course, every requisition 
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for bearers, porters, or other carriage is, in places where such 
a system exists, attended to and enforced by the Police offi¬ 
cers, as a matter of course; as they naturally conceive it to be 
equally the pleasure q f the Magistrate that it should bo. 

The petty oppressions and extortions of the English gen¬ 
tlemen and their guards,, servants,, and followers is almost 
endless. We hear a great deal about the “ Standing Joke” of 
an Oude A until, (Governor of a Province) in driving his ele¬ 
phant through the standing corn, and cutting down a grove of 
plaiutaius for the animals’ forage. Well might the Aumil say 
“ look at home.” What is to be said of the “ Standing J«ko” 
of an English gentleman, who forces twenty or thirty villagers 
to tread down their own corn for the benefit of his quail shoot¬ 
ing ? Such practices are of daily occurrence among those who 
are fond of this sport, and it is no less common among the 
servants of English gentlemen to cut off the branches of fruit 
trees m full brearing at the entrance of a village for forage for 
their masters’ cattle ; to say nothing of pilfering corn, break¬ 
ing down fences for fire wood, seizure of respectable inhabi¬ 
tants for the purpose of making them carry .loads, seizure of 
carriage to make up for what has been disabled by overloading, 
and non-payment to the buitneas for articles of food, all which 
are equally common. i grant that in many cast's, these m 
abuses are practised by the servants without the sanction of 
their masters; but 1 blush for my countrymen when l am 
obliged to assert, that too frequently they are perpetrated 
witff their knowledge, and by their orders. 1 heard an officer, 
who had for some years been stationed at Hazareobaugb, 
declare, that he had frequently known English gentlemen 
march the whole way from Calcutta without paying for a 
single article of supply they had received; except in the im¬ 
mediate neighbourhood of that station and the intermediate 
one of Bancoorah, because at these places they feared com¬ 
plaints might be lodged; and that the numerous well-grounded 
complaints of this sort of conduct were quite astonishing. In 
general the servants avoid coming into contact with an English¬ 
man, but we may imagine to what a pitch long impunity must 
have induced them to carry their insolence, from the circum¬ 
stance of some camel drivers actually going to the walled 
enclosure, which surrounded an English indigo planter’s house, 
aud beginning to cut down the branches of the trees in his 
garden, though the owner was at the same time at home. 
The seizure of carnage and porters is so notorious that little 
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need be said ; blit occasionally it is carried to almost an incre¬ 
dible height. I have known a respectable Rajpoot landhold¬ 
er, one of the heads of a village of considerable size, to be 
seized and forced to carry a load to the' next stage. When 
this was told to me, T turned to the Police officer, and asked 
if it were true, and how he could allow it? He assented to 
the truth, and declared that he could not help it, having no 
sufficie it authority to prevent such practices. Nay that not 
unfrequently, he was threatened by the Kiiglidi gentleman in 
person with a beating, unless he furnished what was required. 

It is probable that many of my readers, particularly those 
resident at Calcutta will imagine that all this mu«t be exagge¬ 
ration; or at least that it alludes to the country during a period 
of warfare, when armies are moving in every direction, at 
which times considerable oppression and ill-treatment of the 
people is unfortunately unavoidable. No such thing ! I am 
describing the ordinary transactions of the Government, the 
common mode of procuring what is requisite for the public ser¬ 
vice, and the practices adopted by individuals in authority for 
their private benetit or convenience, in the daily business: and 
this too, at a season of profound peace, when no emergency of 
anv kirtd exists. If this be doubted, let the records of the' 
•offices of the different Commissioners. Magistrates and Col¬ 
lectors, and those of their native subordinates be searched. 
Had I authority for so doing, I would engage to produce 
written orders , hearing the official seal and signature of \ the 
respective functional ies sufficient to support every statement 1 
have above made. As to ’the behaviour of individuals and 
their servants, let those be asked who suffer from it. The 
English merchants and the natives at large. But indeed too 
many of the Government servants, both civil and military, 
would, if encouraged to declare their sentiments freely, testify 
to the truth of every item. 

I would here make an observation as to the classes by 
whom the oppressions and extortions above described are chief¬ 
ly committed; in** order to do justice to those who have hi¬ 
therto borne much unmerited obloquy on the subject under dis¬ 
cussion, viz. the military. Almost every civil functionary in 
India has a collection of stories regarding the oppressions of 
the milit'ry” in their marches through the country. Let them 
however " cast first the beam out of their own eye.” In pro¬ 
portion to their numbers , infinitely less injury is caused to the 
country and inhabitants by the march of a Native Regiment 
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than by any others connected with the Government. Small 
detachments, particularly where no English officer is present, 
are worse ; the discipline in the latter is not so efficient as in a 
whole JRegimeiTt; but after all a military camp of native 
troops, is much less dreaded than those of European troops, or 
of the civilians, or of individual King’s officers. And the 
higher the rank of these two latter classes, the worse are the 
oppicssions and extortions which are committed by their ser¬ 
vants and followers. The camp of a Governor General or 
Commander in-Chief is worse than all. 

Having .shid so much on the existing evils of “ Purvey¬ 
ance and forced labour,” it is time to endeavour to devise a 
remedy ; but unfortunately there are some obstacles of no 
slight magnitude in the way of so desirable a consummation. 
1 fancy 1 hear an exclamation, “ the system need only to be 
brought to the notice of Government to be at once put a stop 
to.” Softly, it will not be found quite so easy a matter to 
cure so inveterate an evil of such long standing. Government 
are not iguoraut of the state of things on the subject. To my 
knowledge it has been ere now officially brought to notice,* 
to say nothing of private comifiuuications to the members of 
Government, and repeated statements in the public points. 
Besides, who are the members of Government? Are those 
who for the last thirty years have filled the situations of Coun- 
eillois and $ecietariea men dropped from the clouds? Or 
newly imported from England for those particular offices ? Or 
evf n are they men who have spent all their Indian career at 
Calcutta ? The majority have passed the best part of their 
lives in India, during which time they have been employed as 
Assistants, Liegisteis, Collectors, Judges of ( ireuit, Commis¬ 
sioners, and Judges of the Sudder Couit,and must have had 
ample oppoitunity for becoming acquainted with the existing 
stite of things. If they were ignormt of it, they would be 
very unfit foi the high situations to which they have been call¬ 
ed : and indeed it is impossible th..t men who could know so 
little about the country as an ignorance of*the«e abuses would, 
imply could ever have risen to such honorable and exalted sta¬ 
tions. The different Regulations and orders of Government, 
at various times sufficiently prove, not only that they Are aware 

• 

* I hue* toen mi <iffioinl cutiwiimioftii'iii *•» <Snv«*rAme»»t, M w^icli i* «r»i 
atuti'il 'li ir Ii>p opprcMiOim ni the Eu«ihah traveller! Mild then icivtiti lud 
«d the entile degeiliou of wore thou oue village. , 
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of the evil, but that they are anxious to put a stop to it. But 
the attempts that have hitherto been made have been counte¬ 
racted by the bane of every thing connected with Indian le¬ 
gislation, the want of a sufficient exe<yitive f establishment to 
administer the laws. Little or nothing has yet been done in 
the way of improvement: a mere order is little better than 
waste paper, unless it be accompanied by the means of enfor¬ 
cing it ; and moreover, unless some proper arrangement be 
111 -de and some method devised to check the compulsory mode 
of proceeding hitherto in force. Nor even then will the bene¬ 
fit bo fully experienced at first: some time must necessarily 
elapse before the new plan can he fairly brought into ope¬ 
ration. 

Still the case is not desperate, and a remedy ought to be 
and must be ere long attempted. The foundation on which 
all will depend is well expressed in an answer given by an 
acquaintance of mine to a great man at Lucknow who offered 
to procure him a royal order to enable him 1o obtain supplies 
on his march through the country: “ I am much obliged to 
“ you, but I have what is much better, viz. a bead servant 
“ who has a civil tongue in his head and money in his hand: 
“ besides which, I am ready to listen instantly to any coin- 
plaint against my followers, and if proved, to punish them 
* r on the spot; the knowledge of which gained from experi- 
“ ence prevents their committing depredations.’ 7 Here is the 
secret. Abolish compulsory service, ensure fair payment fot 
articles furnished or work performed, allowing those concerned 
the option of working and selling their goods or not; prevent 
those employed from being ill-treated, and make some provision 
for the immediate punishment of any infraction of these rules. 
If such regulations as these were once fairly brought into prac¬ 
tice there would speedily be an end of all complaints on the 
score of “ purveyance and forced labour,” and all parties 
would find their advantage from it in the end : for it being of 
course the interest of the natives to sell their goods and give 
their labour upd*u being properly recompensed for the same, 
the markets would be well and regularly supplied; competi¬ 
tion would bring the price to its proper level, and all the de¬ 
lay, inconvenience and annoyance so often attendant on mov¬ 
ing in this country woqld be soon removed. Some I know as¬ 
sert that it is impossible to manage without the system describ¬ 
ed, aud that the natives will not serve an Englishman unless 
lie is compelled to. But what does this*assertion prove ? To 
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the disgrace of those connected with Government (fur they 
alone experience this difficulty in procuring supplies for their 
camps, carriage and workmen,) repeated experience of ill- 
treatment and 'non-payment which alone could influence such 
conduct in those whose interest of course it would be to pursue 
sucli a totally opposite course. A native or an English mer¬ 
chant never finds any obstacle in obtaining What he requires, 
but the moment any thing is wanted for the servants uf Go¬ 
vernment, all keep aloof.* <!« 

Still some deny it; and in their zeal to prove its untruth 
fall from Scylla to Charybdis. I have actually heard many 
declare that in spite of good treatment and good pay, general 
dislike of the English induced the natives to avoid them l 
They must be hard pushed for a reason ; for if this be trile, 
what docs it amount to in plain English ? That either by 
their general political system, or individual and personal con¬ 
duct, the English have contrived to make themselves so 
obnoxious to the people of India, that although high pay 
ami security from ill-treatment is offered in this instance, even 
poor artisans and laborers, whose sole livelihood is their daily 
labour, and petty shopkeepers, will forego their wages and 
profit rather than have any dealings with the English ! But 
arguments are useless on such assertions; three words are 
sufficient. They are nonsense. A native or an English mer¬ 
chant experiences no difficulty in obtaining what he requires, 
but those alone who are connected with the government. 
Mfiny facts might be adduced to prove this and testify t that 
when unofficial persons are concerned the supply invariably 
adapts itself to the demand. Consider the occasional and 
periodical meeting of natives at fairs; sometimes to the amount 
of some hundred thousands: these are supplied without diffi¬ 
culty. The mere temptatinu of the expected profit is suffici¬ 
ent to induce shopkeepers of every description from miles 
round .to attend and transport their goods. How do native 
travellers at all times and seasons contrive to proeme supplies 
at the different stages of their journey ? m 1 was at Delhi in 
1820, the season of the graud twelfth year Hurdwar fair, 
when probably two or three*hundred thousand were assembled. 
In the space pf three or four days not less than from ten to 

* Now when it ii known llmt i Urp En|(liah cimp ii *boa( lo m^rcb tlie 
people for miles round dismantle their carts by taking off the wheel* nnd upper 
works, bury the axletrees ; and (if there be nnjr jungle within retch) drive weir 
cattle there for concealment. 
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twelve thousand people, residents of that city,, alone set off 
for the fuir, to say nothing of many thousands from Jyepoor, 
Marwar, and other places in that diiection and in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Delhi, ail of whom were about the same time 
traveling the same road. Erom Furruckabad, Khanpoor, 
Allahabad, Benares, and other places in that direction many 
thousands were about the same time journeying through the 
uppf r part of* the Doab towards the fair. The same took 
place through liohilcund—from the Punjab through Saliaiuu- 
poor, and from 11 ansi and Uissar through Paniput, occasion¬ 
ing daily at every stage as they appioached Hurdwar, a gu ater 
demand for supplies tuan were ever caused by the largest Eng- 
•lisli camp ever knoau with one or two exceptions. The same 
tiling occurs to a greater or less degree at the peiiodical fairs 
at Alluluibud, Benares, llajepoor, Juggernauth, and indeed 
all over the country. None of these innumerable ciowds 
experience any difficulty in procuring whatever they requue, 
either carriage, or food, even to milk, enrthern pots, or tire- 
wood, without any arrangements whatever being made for 
that purpose ny the public functionaries. Yet a small detach¬ 
ment of English troops,—one wing of a regiment, < r even a 
single troop or company, or tile camp of a Commissioner of a 
distiict, cannot leave the most populous city in thecountiy 
without requisitions to the Collectors and Magistrates and the 
consequent abuses above described, to enabl • them to obtain 
the small portion of catriaue they require and supplies of fo d 
on the inarch, through the most populous part of the country ! 
Cun any other teason be given for this difference but tins, 
that unofficial native travellers are willing to pay a fair rate of 
hire for their carnage, and a fair price for what they buy, a’d 
that they tefraiii from abusing or ill treating those who solve 
them ? Let the official English adopt the same plan. Trust 
me, they will find inalgre the dislike with which we are regard¬ 
ed, that self-interest would induce the poorer classes and shop¬ 
keepers who subsist by their daily labour and the sain of their 
goods, very readdy to come forward and deal with them. 

Such, how’eter, is the dread at present entertained by 
these classes of the English am) their servants and followers, 
that a violent remedy is uut of the question. An evil of so 
many years standing is not to be cured in adav» and should 
Government now js&ufe an order and continue to enforce it, 
prohibiting the assistance, diiect or indirect, ot the civil fnne- 
tiouaties in procuiing carriage, &c., and directing that all indi- 
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victuals should be required to make their own bargain, it is „ 
probable that ut the next relief scarcely a single regunei.t 
would be able to move. I will therefore endeavour in detail 
to suggest some* arrangements which should produce the desi¬ 
red effect, some of which are indeed sufficiently obvious. 
First the mode of procuring carriage for the march of troo[ s 
and others who muy require it. The best way will be to ap¬ 
point at each station, and gradually at every town and large 
village in the country, a head man (in the language of the 
country, a choudry) for every description of carritge : one for 
carts*, for camels, pack horses, bearers, and porters. This per¬ 
son to be one of the most respectable of the owners of the 
three former, and one of each of the two latter classes. He 
must not be allowed any authority to seize, or any establish¬ 
ment of chiprassies, or even budges of authority of any des¬ 
cription, but must be instructed that he is to provide whal is 
required bv free will and fair bargain. He should be obliged 
to make; a list of all the owners of carts, &c. i of the beaters 
and porters in his neighbourhood, and should be ordered to 
explain to these people that a new system was now to be 
adopted, and that if they would willingly take hire, any in¬ 
stance of ill-treatment or non-payment should be immediately 
attended to. He would he the person to whom any one re- , 
qiiiring carriage should apply; and if he neglected to furnish 
it without sufficient reason he should be punished by a fine, 
slight or hjeavy, or by being discharged from lus situation, ac-. 
cording to circumstances. It would be necessary on the other 
hand to ensure a proper remuneration to those who should be 
hired through his means, and prompt attention to any complaint 
made by the choudry of ill-usage or non-payment of hire. 
Of course a fixed rate of hire by the day, tor those engaged 
to march with camps, and by the trip, for those sent by them¬ 
selves with a load to a neighbouring station, must be arranged 
by the Collector or Magistrate, and altered from time to time 
as circumstances might show the expediency, in particular at 
times of great and sudden demand for carriage, occasioned by 
the march of large bodies of troops, by the concourse to a fair, 
or other cause. Thu English have for some time fixed a rate 
of payment, which is sufficient under ordinary circumstances 
but not so on the occasion of a large demand. It is but con¬ 
sonant to reason and justice that at such times the carter-*, bear¬ 
ers, &c. should reap the benefit of this extra demand, particu¬ 
larly as at other times, from there being few travellers, they 
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. ate obliged to engage themselves for les9 than what is consider-* 
ed the established rate. But the misfortune is, that the Eng¬ 
lish at all times and seasons insist upon being supplied with 
carriage at tiie usual rate, a system which is found expedient 
iq large towns where the demand for it is confined within the 
localities of those places (for instance the hackney coach fares 
in London—the ticka palanquins in Calcutta,) but is not quite 
applicable to journeys of many days’ and even weeks’ dura¬ 
tion in the country. On the whole however the variation in 
the rate of hire would not occur often or be very great: still 
the ^provision for its being so arranged should be made. The 
choudry should be directed in every instance, himself to wait 
on the person requiring the carriage ; to make over to him the 
required number of carts, bearers, &c. with a statement in wri¬ 
ting of the number and the rate of hire, either for the trip, if 
to be sent by themselves, or by the day, so much for marching 
—so much for every halting day. (The marches to be taken 
according to “ Patton’s routes and stages”) : the pay to com¬ 
mence fiotn the day the people are called from their homes. 
It would also be expedient to regulate the average weight 
with which every description of carriage should be loaded, 
which would prevent many disputes and much ill-treatment. 
„On the other hand, the choudry should be responsible for the 
behaviour of the people furnished by him. hi case of without 
sufficient reason their running away or behaving ill on the road; 
jat least, so far, as to be obliged to produce them, on rtquisi- 
tion by the Magistrate to whom a complaint had been made, 
or to refund the amount of hire they had received. In most 
cases, the people would be residents of his own neighbourhood, 
so that he would have no difficulty in doing this; when the 
carriage was dischaiged on the camp having reached its des¬ 
tination, the person to whom it had been furnished should be 
required to give to each carter, pack-horse owner, bearer, or 
set of bearers, &c. a certificate, not in general terms that be 
paid the proper rate, but stating particularly the name of each, 
and the sum paid\o him, under which should be the signature 
or mark of the person concerned. This may perhaps appear 
needless, but I have seen enou*gh to prove that it is not. I 
could mention many an instance in which complaints were 
made of non-payment pf hire. If it were against an officer, 
the Magistrate wrote to the commanding officer who called on 
the other for an explanation. The officer in reply, merely 
stated' in general terms, that he had paid “ the fair rate 
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and this was forwarded to the Magistrate by the commandieg 
officer with an observation that he considered it 44 quite Satis¬ 
factory.” And there the matter rests, redress being out of the 
question, unless a complaint were made to Government. But 
the fact is Magistrates do not like to trouble Government in 
petty matters of this sort; and indeed, if every instance of 
this species of oppression which eould not be redressed wefp 
laid before Government, nearly the whole time of the fatter 
would be occupied in attending to them. But petty as each 
individual case may be, the aggregate amount of evil is im¬ 
mense. The same precaution would be necessary in the case 
of Civilians, especially those of high rank, .(indeed the higher 
the rank the more necessary,) for these gentlemen consider it 
beneath their dignity to attend to such matters, and leave it 
to their servants by whom the poor people are fleeced and ill- 
used to a shameful degree. 1 have more than once witnessed 
a complaint being made to one of these grandees against the 
behaviour of their servants, to which the reply has been “ I 
cannot be troubled, my headman settles all these matters.*' 
And it would be particularly necessary in the case of King’s 
officers, who were newly arrived in the country, in illustration 
of which I will mention an amusing instance. An application 
was made by a King’s General on his march to a Magistrate . 
for some bearers. They were accordingly procured and brought 
to the general by the Magistrate himself, with a statement of 
Che rate of hire, and a request as a favor, that an their being 
discharged, the General would in person see them paid; 
This the officer promised, but evidently in a very indignant and 
reluctant manner, assuring the Magistrate that he bad a very 
excellent Khatisamab, (house steward,) against whom he had 
not received any complaints. Now this General had only 
just arrived, for the first time in his life, in India; could not 
speak a word of Hindostanee and had no one about him who 
spoke Englishv except this very identical Khaasamah, who 
was his fac-totum. He would indeed have been a rare speefr* 
men of that class of servants, had be stood*forth as interpret 
tor to prefer complaints again si himself* The General' forgot 
this, or more probably it nhver struck him. But hib vanity 
was mortified ait the suspicion that it was possible any one of 
hit establishment of servants should be guilty of ill conduct, 
m sentiment, however, very common in all countries, pad peril*' 
ctilarly so among the English in India. The result' upon the 
aeuntenaaee of the Khanaamab, who was standing by during. 
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the conference was (as I have heard a person who was present 
relate) highly ludicrous: it assumed a lengthening scowl, ex* 
pressing as plainly as possible, “ I shall not make much in 
this district,” for it sohappened that the Magistrate was ex¬ 
tremely attentive to these particulars, and had made many ve¬ 
ry good arrangements in order to put a stop to the evils com- 
plaineJ of, with considerable success, all which was well 
known. 

The payment of the choudries remains to be considered. 
It would be arranged by fixing a percentage (in the language 
of the country dustoorie) to be given to him by the owners of 
the carts, bearers, &c. for whom he procured hire, the amount 
to be the> usual rate in such cases, viz. half an anna in the 
rupee of tbe sums received by the latter. 

I by no. means propose that such an arrangement should 
be compulsory upon all, or preclude private bargains for hire 
between carters, bearers, &c. and individuals who required 
them. But as it is unhappily the case, that the English have 
in general so bad a name with the natives, that no one of the 
above classes will willingly engage to travel with them, it will 
be absolutely necessary to make some such arrangements as 
are above proposed, in the first instance. Moreover, it will be 
k found convenient to, all parties; those who require carriage, 
will know at once where to procure it; and those who wish to 
hire themselves will be able at all times to procure employment, 
and will willingly pay the dusioories, which they will find much 
less expensive than the loss of time in seeking for hire ; to say 
nothing of the security they would thereby receive against ill- 
treatment and non-payment. This is not mere speculation. I 
have known the experiment tried in more than one district 
with complete success. It would doubtless occasion some 
trouble at first, and the dislike to incur this, would I have no 
doubt prevent many collectors and Magistrates, unless posi¬ 
tively ordered, from making the attempt; particularly as they 
might justly urge that they were already so overburdened with 
business. Some Jew I fear prefer the present system, because 
they are thereby enabled to provide themselves and their friends 
with carriage at less expense than they ought to obtain it. But 
if they will fairly try tne experiment, they will find that the 
first trouble will ultimately save them fifty times the amount. 
It may be mentioned Is an example that the hire of boats, has 
been very partially (in many districts not at all) subject to the 
“ Purveyance and forced labour system.” The consequence 
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is that if there be a boat disengaged, any person can hire it 
without difficulty, and without the assistance of authority, the 
rate, of course, varying according to the demand. 

It may be dbjecjed, that the system of employing, chou- 
dries for every species of carriage has existed from time imme¬ 
morial, in every town, i and even in .many large villages, yet 
that the evils complained of have not been obviated. This is 
perfectly true but the reason is, that the system has never, 
since the accession of the British authority (with the exception 
of insulated instances from the exertions of particular function* 
aries,) been put upon a proper footing, in our territories, la 
the first place, no choudry has been properly appointed by any 
functionary authorised by Government so to do. Consequently 
in most large towns there are several people who claim the 
situation. One produces, an order from a Magistrate; another 
from a Collector; a third from a circuit judge ; a fourth from 
some Milittary Commanding Officer; a fifth has an old sunnud 
from some native chief; and a sixth claims to be choudry, be¬ 
cause his grandfather held the office, some forty years ago, &c. 
—a sufficient proof by the way, that the situation is an object 
of ambition to those concerned, each of whom attempts to en- 
force his authority, la the next place the choudries have al¬ 
ways been allowed the assistance of the Police or the revenue 
myrmidons, to seize what is required, so that in addition to the • 
extortions of the latter, that of the choudry is superadded ; and 
lastly the choudry has had no authority to explain the rate'of 
hirtf, to forward complaints to the Magistrate; nor has he been 
made responsible for the behaviour of those whom he furnishes. 
Let the experiment be fairly tried in a proper manner, and the 
beneficial result would soon be demonstrated. 

With regard to the supply of sheep and cattle for the 
European troops, and other articles required by the Commissa¬ 
riat, the simple and only plan is at once to abolish all requisiti¬ 
ons to the Magistrate, all establishments of butcher, chiprassies, 
and to order the Commissariat officer to invite tenders for sup¬ 
ply by contract. This will very soon introduce a new order of 
things, and tend to revive the breeding of sheep, which has de¬ 
clined very much in all our north western provinces. In the 
Doab in.particular it has almost been annihilated by this into¬ 
lerable purveyance system, lonce heard a Magistrate from 
that part of the country say “ I am obliged to pay from 16 to 
20 Rs. a score for sheep for my own use; this being the fair 
market price at which the owners are willing to give them; 
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and yet 1 am forced to issue an order to a scoundrel of a Com¬ 
missariat butcher; authorizing him to plunder the people of 
their sheep at 10 its. per score ; while 1 know that he never 
pays more than seven, and commits all^orts of extortion.be- 
sidas.” I could give a list of many natives in the Doab, whose 
sole livelihood some years ago was raised by breeding sheep, for 
sale both of the animals and the wool, but who after a few 
visits from the Commissariat “ butchers* police * sold off the re¬ 
mainder of their flocks, and turned their attention to other 
matters The consequence is, that sheep, which were to be 
procured in abundance five and twenty years ago at ten tupees 
a score, are now rarely under 20 Rs. Vet the RnglUh popu¬ 
lation has but slightly encreased during th&t period : and the 
small difference which this would cause is amply made up by 
the encreased value of money, and the poverty of the mass of 
the people—numbers of whom in those times ate animal food, 
but are now obliged to forego that indulgence. The “ purvey- 
«nce'’ is the cause, and my readers will be surprised to hear 
that while the breed of sheep has almost disappeared from 
our own provinces, it has encreased in Oude, Bhurtpoor and 
other natives states in the latter direction. These, particular¬ 
ly Oude (iquch abused Oude) are the places from which we 
are chiefly supplied with sheep; the reason being that there 
they are free from the oppressions and extortions which have 
discouraged the breeding of sheep in the British territories. 

Supplies of food may he easily procured for the convicts 
and others attached to the jails, by enforcing a proper syhtera 
of discipline, and preventing ill-treatment: a little attention on 
the part of the Magistrates, and a few slight punishments would 
effect this. It is sometimes quite astonishing how speedily a 
complete change is worked in a short time in India in such 
matters. I could instance a district in which for three years, 
not a bonnea' would willinly consent to supply the convicts 
and the plan had been to compel the different shop-keepers to 
come in rotation for a week each, a certain portion of loss being 
severally incurred by them. A new Magistrate came, whp 
was not only “ up to” the sort of thing, but knew how to put 
a stop to it. Before he had been two months in the district he 
received petitions from a dozen different shop-keepers, soliciting 
to he allowed to serve the jail 1 In addition to a proper system 
of discipline, I shojild 1 mention that it is absolutely necessary 
that the shop-keepers should sell to the convicts at a little deaiv 
er rate than, is current at the neighbouring bazar. The: mom- 
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•ity arises from the small portions of floor, spices, and other 
articles required *by the individual convict, which renders 
some little loss unavoidable in minute subdivision and weigh* 
ing out; the difference is not much, one in thirty being on the 
average, sufficient to cover tlie loss. Thus, if the price of 
flour is 30 seers for tbe rupee in the bazar, it would be retail 
ed to the convicts at 29 seers. This is no hardship to tbe lab* 
ter, nor indeed would it be so, if tbe food were retailed to them 
at double its market price, because their allowance is not a 
fixed sum of money, but is always settled, so as to allow them 
a full meal, varying with the* pi ice of provisions. The stout 
appearauce, indeed, of the convicts all over the country, is a 
sufficient proof that they are not stinted in food. The guards 
and others, not being confined, have, of course, their option in 
dealing with the jail bunnea or going to tbe bazaar. I would 
lay the greater stress upon this, because in most cases, it is an 
indispensable arrangement to induce any shop-keeper to attend 
a jail even where the discipline is good ; but *' young hands” 
who are for the first time in charge of a district do not under¬ 
stand it, are very indignant at the imposition on the “ poor 
convicts,'’ and often order it to be abolished. The result is 
forced attendance of the neighbouring shop-keepers to supply 
them. Some Magistrates have a set of short weights made for 
the use of the jail; which is perhaps the best plan and saves * 
much trouble in calculation, the rate being then tbe same aa in 
the neighbouring market, while the quantity delivered is some¬ 
what less. Of other practices among gangs of convicts, such 
as plundering gardens of frnit, breaking down fences for fire 
wood, abusing passengers, and others, which the lax state of 
discipline allows them to practice almost daily when out at 
work. I shall treat hereafter. 

With respect to the repair of tools for the jail, as regards 
workmen and materials; the transportation of lodgings of 
convicts from place to place; the rate of carriage in matters 
appertaining to the police; transport of treasure; repair of 
the police stations, and other details, two points are necessary 
to be considered; for la the existing state of things both * 
Government and their functionaries are to blame. The plan 
is obviously to pay a fair rate for what is required, and there 
will be no difficulty in procuring it. In tbe first place Govern¬ 
ment must .authorize the Magistrates arid Collectors to make 
the proper disbursements, which although not positively pro¬ 
hibited, they are by the operation of the economy system of 
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late years in force, almost entirely prevented from doing. I 
cannot conceive it to have been the intention of Government; 
but this is most certainly one of the results of the extent to 
which economy has been pushed. If oyr rulers were re» lly 
awate of the discredit which is thereby brought upon otir 
Government, and the disgraceful practices - which now exists, 
they would not delay long to issue orders which should provide 
a remedy; but ♦his subject will be treated of more at large 
hereafter. In the next place the public functionaries must 
take a little trouble at first in introducing the new system, and 
proving to the people practically , that payment for services 
performed is really to be obtained. 

The mode of procuring supplies of grain and other food 
for camps will require a few observations. Several regulations 
and orders of Government have been promulgated, both with 
a view of promoting the convenience of travellers and of pro¬ 
tecting the inhabitants from oppressions. All have hitherto 
failed; for all have been founded on a radically false impres¬ 
sion, viz. that in a country, which is so populous as to be ca¬ 
pable of furnishing at any given time and place supplies of 
every description to two or three hundred thousand natives of 
all raiiks and classes, it is necessary when a few hundred Bri- 
. tUh soldiers or sepoys, with their officers, and the seivantsof 
the latter, or a camp of half a dozen civilians, are to pass 
over the same ground, to make arrangements on a grand scale 
through the public functionary, to enable these to procure 
food, &c .! It is undoubtedly necessary in the present Hay, 
and the fact speaks volumes for the system of British Indian 
Government. The reason too is no less eloquent, because 
repeated experience of ill-treatment by .the English and their 
followers renders the mass of the inhabitants averse to have 
any communication with them. 

Before proposing a remedy, I must first describe the inode 
of proceeding. The general principle on which requisitions 
are made to the Collectors, and orders are by him issued to his 
subordinates' has*been already described. The detail of the 
proceedings of the camp Temains to be given. Those who pre¬ 
cede to pitch the avant tents, Arrive at the ground at night; 
at day break they proceed to the Police or llevenue station, 
and demand that one or more bunneahs should be sent with 
their goods to attend'the camp. They abo give in a requisi¬ 
tion for fire wood, earthen pots, milk, eggs, and often fowls, 
kids,' and other articles. The obligation on the bunneahs to. 
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attend the camp would be no great hardship if they were sure 
of being paid tor their goods. Indeed were this the case they 
would comp forward voluntarily, the certainty of a considera¬ 
ble sale for thdir gopds naturally operating as a sufficient in¬ 
ducement. But .this is not the case. The servants and fol¬ 
lowers all take what they require; payment being postponed 
till the evening. It is the same thiug with the firewood and 
other items of the second class, which is sent from the village 
to the camp, in the gross, sometimes under charge of a chip- 
rassi, often without any one to take care of it. The owners of 
the articles very seldom make their appearance, well knowing 
that it would ouiy be losing so much time in addition to thejr 
goods. The whole is immediately seized upon by the camp 
followers; evening comes, and payment is looked for. Some 
of the servants pay for what they have had, others neglect to 
do so; what is to be done ? The shop-keeper, in the dusk 
of the evening cannot possibly recognize each individual 
of a large camp whom he never saw before. He sometimes 
ventures an appeal to the master, but being debarred access to 
the interior ot the tent, lie can only do so by a loud call for 
“ justice/’ This is most frequently answered on the part of 
the master, who is comfortably seated at his dinner, by direc¬ 
tions to send away the impudent rascal who is making such a , 
noise. Sometimes iudeed the master goes through the form Q f 
asking what is the matter, and ou the shop-keeper’s complaint 
being stated, half a dozen of the servants call out that he has 
been paid his proper price, but is not satisfied and demands 
more. “ Flog him out of the camp,” is but too often the 
reply, while about one in twenty takes the trouble to enquire 
into the matter, and afford redress. The servants and follow¬ 
ers of course are acquainted with the disposition cf their mas¬ 
ter, and unless when they are unfortunate enough to have one 
of the latter description, the extortions and oppressions prac¬ 
tised are almost endless, rising always in proportion to the 
rank of the traveller. The servants of a civilian of rank may 
often be seen, living in a style of luxury fifc superior to any 
thing they can procure at their, own station. Nay, I have 
seeij the horses and even tbe’dogs of a Commissioner of divi¬ 
sion lodged in temporary stables and lints at every stage, to 
form which, fine trees, belonging to tbe^farmere and landhold¬ 
ers were cut down without scruple, while they themselves and 
their labourers were forcibly employed in cutting them down 
and building the huts! 
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With regard to the loss to which those who supply an 
English camp are almost invariably subject, I will produce a 
fact which I know to be true. At a place containing between 
thirty and forty buniieas* shops, the owners held a meeting 
to devise some plan of avoiding, or at least mitigating, the 
extortions to which they were subject. After much discussion 
complaints were deemed useless: and at length three of the 
.party who wer* bolder, and understood better how to deal 
with the English and their servants than'the others, volunteered 
to put a stop to the routine service, by themselves always 
attending the English camp, provided ail the others would 
engage by a general subscription to reimburse them for all losses 
they might sustain , which was joyfully acceded to by the rest! 
i could mention more than oue individual, who as well as 
myself could testify to the truth of this. But for proof of 
the fact generally, I need not go further than the General 
Orders of the Vice President in Council, dated 4th December, 
1832. In paragraph 10, containing Rule 6th for the guidance 
of the civil and military officers, my readers will there find 
that unavoidable losses under this head are to be charged to 
Government in a contingent bill; and as these orders were 
issued after an eoquiry by a committee appointed for the pur- 
, pose of investigating the subject, the truth of the extortions 
being generally practiced may be considered as settled beyond 
question. 

A remedy for all this remains to be devised. Various or¬ 
ders have at times been issued by Government with this object, 
and those just alluded to contain some-good provisions. Among 
others, sepoys and followers have been prohibited from going 
into bazars, but this introduces the forced attendance of the 
shop-keepers and others upon the camps, and leads to all the 
abuses 1 have just mentioned ; although the shop-keepers would 
willingly attend, were they secure of payment. The only 
efficient.remedy will be found in the following rules : 

/ First, allow all attached to ihe camp to go freely into the 
bazars and villages to purchase what they or their masters may 
require : oblige them to take the articles at the current bazar 
rate, and pay ready money on.tlte #pot. 

Secondly. Make the head of the camp responsible for 
all oppression .committed by those attached to it, unless he 
discovers and gives up the offender, 

•* These two rules, if duly enforced, would effectually .pht 
a stop to every evil complained of. With respect to ihe jSrat, 
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some authority ought to be established at every regular stage, 
analogous jto a country justice of the peace, with sufficient 
power to take cognizance of and decide all such cases on the 
spot, under an appeal to the Magistrate of the district. 1 am 
inclined to think, that in a considerable degree, it might.be 
intrusted to the Police thannadars: for a little consideration 
will show, that, as regards the first rule, the authority would 
be merely preventive, not executive. “ Pay for what you 
want at the established rate, or go without it. 9 * 

With regard to the second rule; taking into consideration 
our present situation in India, and the high rank of many qf 
the civil and military officers, it might bo inexpedient, if hot 
indecorous, to subject them to the authority of a Police than- 
nadar, such as he is on the existing system of British Indian 
Police.* The best plan, therefore, would be probably this. 
Let positive orders be given to the Police officers, that in the 
event of any complaint being made of even the most petty 
oppression, extortion, or ill-treatment, by any sepoy, ser¬ 
vant, or follower of an English camp, he is immediately to 
bring it to the notice of the head of the camp: eqoally posi¬ 
tive orders must be issued that this person is immediately to 
investigate the case, and give justice on the spot: in the event 
of his refusing or neglecting so to do, the Police officer should 
be directed to bring the matter instantly to the notice of thg 
Magistrate. This functionary should be ordered to investigate 
the matter immediately; and having asceitained that any' 
damage had been committed, extortion practised, or ill-treat¬ 
ment taken place, to fix the amount of compensation in the 
two furmer cases, with a fine in addition, if the case appeared 
to require it; and a fine in the last, together with r. reasonable 
indemnification to the complainant and his witness for tbe time 
they had lost in attendance on tbe Court. The sum total he 
should be authorized to demand either in person or by letter 
from the head of the camp, who should be obliged instantly 
to pay the demand . If he should deem it unjust, let him, 1 
like other individuals have his remedy afterwards by an appeal. 

to the Commissioner of the division. A few such occnrrem$s 

* 

t 

* After ell the greet objeotion ie color. An IJnglishinsn whatever he bis 
renk matt in Eagliod submit to he Apprehended by even common constable*, 
should he behove so «e to subject himself to. this: hut then opr English common 
constables are white, unfortunately the superior officers « the tpdinii police ere 
blookr* It would be intolerable that a blech men should hare authority over a 
white ouo I 
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as these, particularly if they were published in the Gazette, 
would very soon iuduce the civil and military officers to keep 
so sharp a watch over their followers, that the oppressions 
now so intolerable to the people, would (re long be remember* 
ed only as having once existed. But no hulf measirts will 

S roduce so desirable a result. Nothing short of a system as 
ecisive as that 1 have suggested. On the other hand, the 
civil and military officers must be vested with sufficient autho¬ 
rity when marching, over the sepoys, servants, and followers 
of their camps, to investigate complaints, against them; to 
enforce restitution for extortion, and impose slight fines: for 
slight fines to the amount of a few annas, up to four or five 
rupees, would be quite sufficient, when it was found that the 
punishment immediately followed the offence. The amount 
should be instantly given to the beggars at the place who were 
real objects of charity or sent to the Magistrate. There 
would be little danger of the authority being abused, as few 
people are disposed to look too severely ou the peccadilloes of 
their own servants, when they themselves do not sutler fiom 
them. At present they have not such authoiity, and might 
by lay), be punished for exercising it; although so obviously 
for the furtherance of the ends of justice. This consideration 
leads some who are well disposed, to decline interfering in 
such cases, and to tell the people they muy complain to the 
Magistrate—a perfect mockery in the present state of things. 
The scene of the complaint probably ties fifty mites ujstant 
from the residence of the Magistrate. By the time the com¬ 
plainant reaches the station, the camp has proceeded several 
marches into another district; and even, supposing that the 
plaintiff has overcome all the difficulties of discovering the 
correct name and designation of the person, whose servant has 
ill-treated him, and of bringing bis case to the notice of the 
Magistrate, and that that functionary does addiess the civil 
or military officer on the subject; often no notice is taken of 
it, or an insolent and evasive answer is returned, (the truth of 
which r could prove by numerous official documents) and re¬ 
dress is out of the question unless the Magistrate should refer 
the matter to Government, which for various reasons he is 
rarely inclined to do.* 


* Were matters os • propor footing, the only arrangement* which the 
lergtat camp would ever necessitate, would be to send word to the shop-keeper* 
and other* of it* approach. They will provide every thing aa they do now for 
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Another circumstance I would bring to public • notice. 
The truth of which may be easily ascertained by a proper 
enquiry on the part of Government—viz. that in the central 
provinces about *Beh^r, it is the common practice for the civil 
officers of all ranks, when they are about to march to require 
carriage of every description at free cost, and even the use of 
tents, from the rich landed proprietors, who are there to be 
found, to the blessing of the people, residing on their estates. 
Some of them go so far as to re'iisr even to pay for the food of 
the elephants and cattle, while these are employed in their ser¬ 
vice, but oblige the owners to submit to this expense also, as 
well as to the depiivation of the use of their cattle for many 
months in the year. Well may those who pursue tins mode of 
cond ict decry tiie anticipated colonization of English settlers. 
Is this a fit system to be tolerated by an English Government 
in India? Yet 1 have actually heard it spoken of in society, 
in the coolest way possible as a convenience enjoyed by the Ci¬ 
vilians in ti>at pait, which those in the Upper Provinces were 
not so fortunate as to possess. There by the erection of the 
Reveuue-scrcw-engiue, on a foundation laid by violated Bri¬ 
tish faith, crowned by the Uyotwarrie system, there is hardly 
a man lett who possesses those conveniences, for the benefit of 
his English masters; almost uil are reduced to a happy state 
of equality on a bare subsistence. 

I most be allowed to make a few general remarks before' 
concluding this paper. 

Tiie principal rule towards putting a stop to the evils of 
the system above delineated must be, to abolish all compul¬ 
sory means in proeming what is required, and introduce in¬ 
stead, civility and just payment. Government may do a 
great deal by a simple order, which will recommend itself by 
its economy. Every department is supplied with an establish¬ 
ment of j^madare and chiprussees (Angliee a species of ser- 

the I«rge*t camps of native* nf whatever rank. In very poor districts, the 
Collector might Imvc to in ike a litl'e advance in money, bill there nnold lie no , 
occasion far him to tron'I' hnno-lf with the detail: tbB had miirh ^e^er bo 
left tn those concerned, who would repay advance aa noon a* «li** camp h«d 
passed. Camps of inofficial mnve% however large ere however supplied 
without any advance, e«eu m the poorest districts. , 

-It would he a terv good rule, if eiery English rpntleiuaii, particular!) the 
civil and in I'tnry officers, when nnrchmg singly, either on husineev or for 
pleasure, were* required previously to send worr> to the magistrate of each’ 
district of his psaaing through; t stating' the stages he should make, and (lie 
probable dele nn'which he should arrive at each. T r >ia would greatly facilitate 
the discovery of whose camp was .to blame, when complaint* were made. 
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geants and constables). Commercial-Residencies—Commis¬ 
sariat—Executive Engineers—Clothing Agencies, Timber 
Agencies, Ac.—all have a little police army of their own, 
for such it virtually is, with great evil of being under little or 
no controul. These chiprassies are utterly useless for any 
good end, and are only employed cither to oppress the people, 
or in the private service of tiiose at the heads of the respective 
departments. If any one of these wish to procure carriage or 
workmen, provided there be no fear of ill-treatment or non¬ 
payment, the native clerk in the office or the head workman 
would at any time procure whatever is required. In this case 
the chiprassies are useless. If their aid be required, it is 
evident that there must be something wrong; for. it is utter 
nonsense to say that a stationary officer carrying on a manu¬ 
factory on the part of Government cannot procure workmeu 
and carriage, unless from the above mentioned cause; while 
the English and native merchants next door to him can obtain 
whatever they require. If one of these officers require a 
Department Police, it is quite sufficient proof that he is unfit 
for his situation. He must either from inefficiency, or neglect, 
be unable to check the abuses and malpractices of his native 
subordinates. It would be a most excellent thing for the 
country, if Government would discharge all these mercantile 
department police establishments, and it would create a consi¬ 
derable saving. The two first are by far the worst, particular¬ 
ly the Commissariat, whose chiprassies may be found all over 
the country ill-treating the people; it being the practice in 
that department to supply a number of them to any one who 
furnishes an article to the department. Vnder the proposed 
plan, these different departments would be infinitely more 
efficient than they arc at present. 

Unhappily under the present system, the dislike of the 
natives to have any dealings with the English is so great, that a 
person who is both able and willing to prevent abuses by his 
servants and others, finds great difficulty in gaining credit for 
his good intentions. It requires a fixed residence of a year or 
even two in a station, before an Englishman can establish his 
character; but let hint once gam the confidence aud good opi¬ 
nion of the people, his influence in future will be unbounded; 
and whatever he may in future require will be readily brought 
to him, whilst others tit tin* station cannot induce a native wil¬ 
lingly to come near them. Some have the good sense and 
proper feeling always to act in this manner; but there are I 
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fear but few, who will take the trouble or Indeed know hot to 
set about it; and many who begin with a right disposition hie* 
come too indolent to persevere and resort to the old system.' 
in illustration, *1 wijj give two instances. At a certain station 
was a Barrack Master who had held the situation for many 
years : during the whole time, both his own and the magistrates’ 
police were in constant requisition to proeure the needful sup¬ 
plies for his department; the reason being that his native sub¬ 
ordinates ill-treated and ill-paid those employed. Complaints 
were occasionally made to him, but he turned a deaf ear-to 
them. His self-love being piqued at the idea that any thing 
could be wrong in him or his establishment, he laid the blame 
upon the bad disposition ot the workmen and others, ke. 
He was succeeded by another: although no change took place 
in the subordinate establishment, who had been habituated to 
practice oppressions, yet by pursuing a different system, hi 
about a year, his character stood so high with the people, that 
without any assistance from magistrates or chiprassies he waa 
able to procure whatever he wanted. The other instance ia 
still stronger. Captain A. was employed in some public works 
in district B. filing unable to procure labourers, he wrote tq 
Mr. C. who resided in the neighbouring district, some fifty 
miles from the scene of his operations, requesting his assistance 
which was promised upon certain conditions on the part of 
Captain A. Within one week, Mr. £. had enrolled and dis¬ 
patched upwards of a hundred labourers, every man of whom 
catAe from district B, and tome from within ten mites of Cop* 
tain A .’s works ; and that too, at a less rate of pay than waa 
offered by Captain A. and what is more, when the labourers 
learnt their destination, they refused to go, unless Mr. C. 
pledged himself to guarantee their receiving their full pay 1 
Now, bad this Barrack Master and Captain A. been told 
** you shall have no official assistance whatever, and if you 
cannot carry on on your works, you shall lose your situation,** 
what course must they have pursued ? They must have been 
obliged to investigate what was wrong in thair own conduct or 
that of their subordinates, and must have corrected what waa 
amiss. They would then htfve found their task easy enough, 
all difficulties in finding the adequate number of labourers and 
the requisite supply of material having disappeared And this 
is the reason why i assert that the diffident departments above 
mentioned would be more efficient were they deprived of ail 
means of. employiug force. 
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Finally the English must endeavor'to conquer their dis- 
like to the co/or of the inhabitants of India, so far as to treat 
them with a little civility, and t ike a little trouble in superin- 
tending: the conduct of theis subordinates^ servants and follow- 
era. They need not be apprehensive of lowering their dignity, 
for in this country (as in England) those who behave with 
politeness, gentleness, and civility to their inferiors will al¬ 
ways be tegarded by them with greater respect and deference 
than those who are overbearing and imperious. Had this 
conduct been adopted by the commissariat officer at .Agra, 
who had some months allowed him to make his preparations, 
we should not have heard of the force which marched from 
thence to the attack of Bhurtpore being stopped out the first 
march for want of supplies. But the Commissariat officer, 
instead of taking any Double himself, left all to a Bengalee 
Baboo, or some such equally efficient personage. The most 
extraordinary part of the story is that such shameful neglect 
was not visited by any punishment. If report be true iudeed, 
the Commissariat officer certainly narrowly escaped hanging at 
the hands of the enraged geneial who commanded ; and it is 
probable that the fright which the threat produced, may have 
been considered a sufficient punishment. The importance of 
the subject must be my excuse fur the length of this paper, 
€ and for the repetition and tautology which will be complained 
of; for I would again gbserve that though every particular 
instance may be of no great consequence, the aggregate evil 
is intolerable to the people and productive of infinite discredit 
to the Government and to the English character generally. 
I am not alluding (as before observed) to a time of war, but 
describing the ordinary transactions of Government and its 
functionaries in a populous country at a period of profound 
peace. And under the.se circumstances, I am convinced that 
by a proper method, eveiy evil complained of under the 
“ purveyance and forced labour system,” may be speedily and 
completely (becked. 

A FRIEND TO INDIA. 

October 10, 1833. 

P. S. Every instance and illustration in this, as in all 
my papers alludes to a particular individual, and real occur¬ 
rence. My object is not to attack individuals, but to expose 
the evils that pervade dur British Indian administration ; be¬ 
sides I consider it extremely improper for an anouymous writer 
to use the piess in assailing the character of individuals by 
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name; unless where the conduct of any one has already been 
published by competent authority, or has been matter of offi¬ 
cial notice: in either of these cases, the business is free to 
the comments of anyone. (The Agra Commissariat officer's 
conduct was the subject of official inquiiy). I may one day 
give the names of eve ty person and place alluded to in my 
papers, in which event, 1 shall write in my own name. At 
present no clue whatever is given to enable any one to point 
to the individual. 

PROPOSALS FOR AN IMPROVED MANAGE¬ 
MENT OF THE CONSERVANCY DEPART- 
MENT OF CALCUTTA. 

TO THE OWNERS AND OCCUPIERS OF PJEM1SES IN 

CALCUTTA. 

The considerations which led me to propose to Govern¬ 
ment the outline scheme sketched in the accompaii) ing memo¬ 
randum are : 

1st. That evils at present exist connected with the Con¬ 
servancy Department of the Police which are r »t likely to be 
effectually remedied unless the attention of the public in general 
be roused and kept permanently directed, not only to the ex¬ 
istence of the eviU but to the best means of removing them. * 

2d. That it is on every account desirable that the inha¬ 
bitants of a large town like this should not only officially know 
the Veal state of their municipal affairs, but have organs for the 
expression of their wishes, on such subjects generally, and es¬ 
pecially for carrying into effect whatever arrangements they 
may consider to be advantageous to themselves as contributing 
to their general comfort, or the salubrity of their town. 

For these reasons I would rejoice to see committees of in-* 
habitants formed iu the several divisions of this large and po¬ 
pulous town. Other advantages may follow,—sucb as incieased 
public spirit, leading individuals to devote some portion of their 
time, talents, or wealth, to objects of public ^utility, and a high 
tone of feeling calculated to foster independence of character, 
and regard for public lights t should these results follow, they 
will ; I am sure, be hailed with satisfaction by the Government. 

It may be thought perhaps that the machinery proposed 
for the election of Committees is far nlore operose and exten¬ 
sive than the end in view requires. Yet it is manifest that where 
funds, however small, are contributed to by all, all (within 
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snUh limit# m convenience and practical utility prescribe) should 
bare a voice in their distribution ; and it appears essential that, 
if thefee Committees come into operation at all, they should do 
sb on the principle of their members being* elected by the body 
of tax-payers, or such portion of them as, on a common-sense 
view of the question, may be judged to compose a fit consti¬ 
tuency. 

1 may vnen*jtan that the plan sketched by me, and op-* 
proved generally by Government, has been prepared at inter¬ 
vals snatched from the time incessantly occupied in current 
duties. From this, and from other causes, to which 1 need not 
allude, it may well be imperfect; and will, l have no doubt, 
receive important improvements from the free discussion to 
which I trust it will be subjected. This remark applies as 
vfell to the division which 1 suggested as proper to be experi¬ 
mented upon, as to numerous other details; fur the due adjust¬ 
ment of these, the appointment of a preliminary Committee by 
the inhabitants would be desirable. 

This is not the place to enter upon a full detail of the 
measures which I consider necessary for effecting an increased 
dfegree of comfort, cleanliness, and salubrity in the town ; but 
as a practical exposition of the advantages that might result 
/roth the establishment of Committees, I would mention— 

1st. The securing of greater efficiency and alacrity on the 
part of establishments at present entertained. This could 
nafdly fait to be the consequence, seeing that there would b»j a 
constant supervision by the respectable inhabitants of the ward, 
instead of the casual inspection that can be exercised by one 
or two Magistrates, whose time is taken up by other business. 

2d. The economizing of establishments and the applica¬ 
tion of consequent savings to useful works, such as the con¬ 
struction of improved drains, tunnels, cess-pool wells, and the 
like. 

3d. The spread of information concerning the real difficul¬ 
ties in drnhiiog the town and the various devices and means by 
Which particular nuisance may be abated.* 

4th. Preparing the way for obtaining additional funds to 
hie applied under the control of householders to objectsf clear- 


* It {« Dot generally known that tha town drains are not Intended in theory. 
In do morn than carry elf raid water, nod that to pat nny anieaned whatever* 

into any of — - J ~ 1 - r —* * L * - 

eMM of th T ---- — ,---- . , a 

f Bach on the widening of attests, ftlliiHt op old nod stagnant tanks, end 
the lonsahoa of new oaei mad watering end lighting roads. 
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ly shewn to be absolutely necessary for their comfort, by means 
either of the liberality of Government or of public voluntary 
assessment. 

5th. Improving f!he receipts of the house tax itself, which 
may he reckoned upon as the result of increased interest taken 
in it by the inhabitants. ‘ 

r » 

To originate and bring into practical operation Commit¬ 
tees capable of effecting these and other similar objects, is to 
me, in my official capacity of Chief Magistrate, an object of 
the highest ambition, and I am glad to think that it is so with 
many of iny brother Magistrates. I trust I do not , deceive 
myself when I confidently anticipate the indulgence and«cor- 
dia( co-operation of the public at large in our endeavours to 
bring about this desirable end. 

Should it appear that our present efforts are premattfre, 
and that the community is not yet disposed to take this trouble 
upon itself, I shall always have the satisfaction of knowing 
that I have done my best to effect an important object, and l 
feel confident that this or some similar arrangement will sooqer 
or later be adopted. 

Tour obedient servant, 

D. McFahlan. 


MEMORANDUM SUBMITTED TO GOVERNMENT ON THE 
, 1ST DECEMBER LAST. 

Chief Magistrate's Remarksoon the Expenditure at present 
incurred for the Police of Calcutta in all its branches , with 
suggestions for an improved management of the Conservancy . 

1st. I shall commence by giving an abstract of the dif¬ 
ferent heads of account under which tbe Expenditure incurred 
in 1832-33 was classed : 

Assessment,.Rs. 2,82,589 9 11 

Sitting Justices,........ .. *1,04,057 3 8 

Town Duties,... *. * 33,368 5 11 


4,20,915 3 6 

2d.— Assessment. The first of these heads of account is 
the Assessment. This is a tax of 5 per cent, lovied by? Act of - 
Parliament on the real value of all houses, buildings, and 


* Exclusive of Magistrate*' add Superintendent'! salaries. 
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grounds in Calcutta, and is appointed to be expended by the 
Justices of the Peace on cleansing, watching, and repairing 
the town. 

The annual expence of watching is^ R s j 19 <541 1 5 

r sr annum. y * * * 

cleansing and repairing . 1,62,948 8 6 

Being an aggregate of Rupees. 2,82,589 9 11 

1832-38. 

Town assessed at,. 3,00,801 14 12 

Remissions on account of empty houses, &c. 31,086 10 19 

Rs.' 2,69,716 3 13 
Gross Collections within the year. 2,37,805 13 1 


This expense being greatly in excess of the net income 
of the tax. Government have always supplied the deficiency. 
Probably on account of the direct interest they have in keep¬ 
ing down the expenditure under this head, and also no doubt 
from their having been hitherto the only body that has taken a 
permanent interest in the affairs of the town, and assumed any 
control over the Justices themselves, the Government have di¬ 
rected at different times what should be the strength of the 
fixed establishments, and have further ordered that the sum of 
Rs. 1,000 should be the limit to which the Justices might go 
in the expenditure of money on specific works, within the 
meaning of the Act, or in the purchase of bullocks, •Imple¬ 
ments, &c. This order, however, has not been construed to 
include the expense of repairing any given street or line of 
road. 

3d. The annual accounts under this head are revised by 
the Civil Auditor and by him laid before Government with 
remarks, and are finally passed and recorded by the Justices 
in Sessions, where they are open to the inspection of the 
public. 

4th,—Sitting Justices. The next head of account is the 
Sitting Justices : under this head are paid the establishment of 
clerks, native writers, moonshees, and constables attached to 
the office, law expenses and the expense of the fire engine 
establishment, repairs of the Esplanade roads and the Tank es¬ 
tablishment. The dieting of prisoners in the Police prisons 
aqd the House of Correction, and of poo'r patients in the Po¬ 
lice Hospital, palan queen hire to Police officers, stationery. 
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and other petty charges in the office of the Magistrates, and 
rewards for services rendered to the Police. 

6th. Under this head no expense exceeding 100 Rs. can 
be incurred without authority of Government. The account 
is subject to the Civil Auditor’s scrutiny, but is not recorded 
with the Clerk of the Peace. The aggregate expenditure un¬ 
der this bead for 1832-33 was Rs. 1,04,957 3 8. 

6th .-—Town Duty . The third head of account is the 
Town Ditty. During the administration of Mr. Adam in 
1823, it Was declared that the amount of Town Duties should 
be devoted partly in aid of the Assessment Fund and partly to 
improvements in the Conservancy. In 1829 this order was 
cancelled and matters reverted to the state in which they now 
are. It is right to mention that Mr. Adam’s measure proceed¬ 
ed on the assumption of the existence of a surplus revenue, and 
that the sums paid un'der this head are in truth disbursed front 
the general funds of the state, the name being retained as 
marking the kind of works to be classed under it. 

7th.—Under this head of account are paid certain fixed 
charges, viz. the expense of watering the roads Rsi 17,552 
per annum, of lighting Rs. 6,000 per annum, and all improve¬ 
ments, or new works* not classed under the head of repair- • 
ing. The latter has not exceeded (averago for 10 yeafe 
Rs. 35,671 0 0) 36,000 Rs. per annum; and the necessity of 
every m proposed expense is closely scrutinized by Government. 

This account is also revised by the Civil Auditor, but is 
not subject to Audit by the Sessions. 

8th.—These three Accounts and the charges for the sala¬ 
ries of the paid Magistrates and Superintendan* include the 
whole of the expence ‘ incurred under the Jhead of Police Ex¬ 
penditure for Calcutta. 

It may be remarked that the Magistrates, as such, have 
no control over the Lottery Funds, nor is any part of the fees, 
fines, escheats, Abkarree duties,f and rente realized at the 
Police office liable to be expended by them on behalf of the 
inhabitants. The Town Dutibs are levied by the Collector of 


* Snob ns making drains and .roads pokha—widening streets, 
f These are collected by one of the Magistrates under the immediate orderd 
of Government. The sums raised upcler {bis head were originally, ordered 1® -be 
expended in " maintaining and preserving the Police, peso®, good order aid. 
security often tbWn WtJWcikttn tM 'ihi inhabitable thereof.” 
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Customs undqr the orders of the Board of Customs Salt and 
Opium. 

9tb.—From the above review it appeers that the only 
fund over which the,inhabitants of theHown have, or at least 
ought to have a legal* control is the Assessment, and that it is 
at present and will probably always be insufficient to meet the 
objects contemplated in the Act of Parliament. If there ajre 
no other fund, which the inhabitants can claim as their own or 
raise for themselves, it is clear that they must always be in¬ 
debted to the Government for every improvement which re¬ 
quires money for its execution. 

* 

10th.—There is certainly too much reason to fear that the 
state of society in Calcutta is not at present sufficiently ad¬ 
vanced, nor of a sufficiently permanent character to render it 
feasible or desirable that the control and administration of the 
whole of the funds expended on Police purposes should be 
vested in the hands of inhabitants, but there is assuredly no rea¬ 
son why some approach should not be made towards a system 
under which the public should enjoy some share in the adminis¬ 
tration of their own affairs. * 

11th.—Good policy, it appears to me, imperatively re¬ 
quires that Government should reserve undtr its own manage¬ 
ment the whole of the stipendiary Police, and the funds neces¬ 
sary for its payment. The chief virtue of that department of 
Police which has for its object the security of life and proper¬ 
ty, the protection of the community from thefts and depreda¬ 
tions, and the violence of turbulent mobs, is and ever must be 
unity and vigor of purpose and action. For this end it must 
be controlled by one head responsible to the Government di¬ 
rectly and the public generally, but not liable to be interfered 
with by individual knots of citizen ; on the other hand, .ar¬ 
rangements connected with the cleanliness and convenience of 
a neighbourhood with tlie good state of its roads and draius can 
never be permanently managed with efficiency without the active 
assistance and copstant inteiTerence of the community itself. 

12th.—The attention and fidelity with which the present 
' District Charitable Societies discharge their duty are very re¬ 
markable, and I have often wished that it were possible to get 
the inhabitants of any^given district to form themselves into 
Committee of Conservancy for their own bounds. To this li- 

* Thin control would bo exercised, I presume, by mesas of aa application 
in regtiMur form to the Supreme Court. 
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ini ted application of the principle of makingthe Inhabitants of a 
community regulate their own affairs, there can, I am sure,-bn 
no valid objection ; the difficulty will be to get them to do so. 

13th.—Even on this head I do not despair;' first attempts 
may be awkward and ineffectual. The principal employes of 
Government residing at Calcutta, as the seat of Government, 
will probably do little in the matter ; but even of them many 
will support the scheme by way of example and encourage¬ 
ment. The poorer classes again may be slow to apprehend it; 
still there is a large and a growing body of intelligent perma¬ 
nent inhabitants of Calcutta, who are well deserving of the 
notice and encouragement of Government, and who would'be 
well pleased to find their position recognized and a small share 
of power committed to their trust. 

4th.—The average amount expended on the Conservancy 
Department in each of the four great divisions of the town is 


as follows : 

1st Division,.. .... .. 41,943 2 8 

2nd ditto,. 37,482 12 4 

3rd ditto,. 43 029 13 5 

4th ditto,. 39,829 15 6 

The amount at which each Division isjpLSfKssed is as fol¬ 
lows :— * 1 

1st Division,. 67,823 5 4 

2nd ditto,. 74.619 9 0, 

3sd ditto,. 80,587 8 7 

4th ditto,. 61,436 13 9 


Its. 2,84,467 4 8 


■ That this expence will be very materially reduced under 
the present system of management so as to hold out to Go¬ 
vernment a prospect of a diminished demand upon them, is not 
probable. In its disbursement, therefore, Government can 
havf no object except that it should be done^in a manner the 
roost economical, the most efficient, and the most agreeable 
to the people. This latter ptynt is of some consequence ; the • 
same work done by an arbitrary executive would uotbe viewed 
with tho same favor as it would be, if done by persons .select¬ 
ed by the public themselves. • 

15th.—I.—Let therefore the Government agree to give 
up this sum to the management of the inhabitants themselves 
according to the divisions. 
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II. —^Let a committee of 5 (of which the Chief Magistrate 

apd the Magistrate of the Division and any Honorary resident 
Magistrate should be ex-officio Members) be selected annually 
for its administration. «■ 

III. —Let all persons who had paid up at the date of 

election house tax to the amount of-Rs. per annum be 

competent to vote for the nomination of members of this 
Committee. 

IV. —Let the Committee be competent to receive and re¬ 
vise the lists of establishment maintained for Conservancy pur¬ 
poses within its division ; to alter, modify, reduce, or increase 
them so as the allotted sum be not exceeded; to censure or 
dismiss any part of the establishment, and entertain others; 
and to appropriate any saving within the year to such improve¬ 
ments in draining and paving, or lighting, or watering, as they 
may judge best; to receive petitions in Committee ou all mat¬ 
ters connected with the purposes of their appointment; and 
finally, to receive quarterly a statement of thejimount assessed, 
and the sums realized on account of the house tax, in their 
Division, with a list of defaulters, for such remarks as may be 
necessary. Individual members would of course bring to the 
notice of the Committee repairs, whether petty or heavy, re¬ 
quired to drains and roads. 

In cases where the object to be gained was common to two 
or more Committees, they could meet to concert measures, ac¬ 
cordingly. 

V. —Let the Magistrates’ vote be ordinarily on an equal 
footing with those of the other Committee men, but let 
them nave a veto to be exercised according to their judg¬ 
ment in special cases—on which occasions the Committee will 
refer the case for the order of'the whole Magistrates assembled 
at a Quarter Sessions, which should finally settle the point. 

16th.—It would be necessary that a Committee such as 
I have described Should be executive only, and not judicial, 
but they might cause complaints to be preferred before the 
constituted tribunals for offences under the Bye Laws. 

Whilst the words of the Act of Parliament remain un- 
-repealed, the Justices in Sessions are alone responsible for the 
administration of the Assessment Funds; the Committees 
must therefore, for the time, be provisional, and must in fact 
existHus advisers only of the Magistrates. The accounts would 
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still have to be rendered in Sessions. The difference Would 
be that, the Magistrates would have Committees to counsel 
and advise them to do certain acts. But the acts being still 
the Magistrates’* they must have a veto for the present. 

17th.—Before any long period elapses, the Act could be 
altered, if in,the inteiim the system was found to work well; 
aud then a Committee, and each of its members, being recog¬ 
nized by law, would be amenable to punishment for malver¬ 
sation or corruption in the discharge of their duty; whilst 
they are not, power given to them would be irresponsible. 

18th.—It may perhaps be asked. Why change a system 
that already works well ? and why deprive the Conservaficy 
branch of that unity and vigor which its administration in a 
single responsible hand is calculated to impart ? And again 
—Is not this a scheme to shift the labour and attention to not 
very inviting details from the Magistrate, who is paid for it, 
to the public who are not ? 

19th.—£ must confess thatT cannot assert that the pre¬ 
sent scheme of conservancy management really works very 
well. I think it very possible that what is now done might be 
done cheaper, and every where defects and difficulties exist, 
which I despair of seeing corrected and overcome, till tbs 
public themselves are thoroughly awake to the whole details of* 
them, and have some organ for the execution of the plans - 
they may consider most likely to attain the end in view. 

* 20th.—There is no doubt an advantage in the present 
unity of management. A complaint of an individual, if well 
founded, is transmitted to the overseer, or other agent from 
the Magistrate, with celerity, and very stimulating effects 
but so it would be from the Committee, in all e'ear and mani¬ 
fest cases, in more doubtful ones, the judgment of a Com¬ 
mittee of 7 would, probably, be more just than that of an 
individual. 

21st.—Whatever good effects the plan may have, the 
lessening the details of the Magistrates' labour will certainly 
not be one of them. As a member of the Committee, he 
would be expected to take a lead; and to make himself 
thoroughly master of all the questions discussed befoce it, his 
labour would thus be the same, at least as now; he wapld 
have, in addition, some little trouble ht times in endeavouring 
to .reconcile conflicting opinions in the Committee, or to. induce 
them to follow what he might think the right course. 
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22d.—Having thus disposed of such objections to the plan 
as may perhaps be started against it, I will mention spme of 
its manifest advantages. 

23d.—The Legislature has declared,the eligibility of Na¬ 
tives to the office of Justice of the Peace. The (Jovernment 
in looking for persons worthy of holding the office as honorary 
unpaid Magistrates, must have experienced difficulty in select¬ 
ing individuals, who had distinguished themselves for unpaid 
services rendered to the public. To what acts of individuals 
could they point (beyond the instances of Radahmadub 
Banerjee and Rajchunder Doss) as indications of that bene¬ 
volence and public spirit, which ought to actuate aspirants to 
this honor ? It appears to me that no better criterion could be 
proposed than this, that such and such individual*, eligible in 
other respects, had lent themselves with zeal and fervor to the 
service of the public in these Committees. They would afford 
a held for the display of useful qualities which now no where 
< exists in Calcutta. In a word, they would tend, in a remark¬ 
able degree, to call forth arid foster public spirit among the 
ranks of respectable society. 

' 24th.—The Lottery Funds may now be said to be extinct 
for all purposes of improvement in Calcutta. The debt will 
,be long of being paid off. The present feeling, which 1 
conclude will gain strength, is against the morality and useful¬ 
ness of- Lotteries. The Saving’s Bank, if prosperous, will still 
further cripple them. It is therefore of great importance to 
Calcutta that its inhabitants should begin to look after their 
own interests, to economize what funds they have, and to 
shew that they are well qualified to administer what might be 
granted to them, in order that those improvements which are 
necessary for their comfort and the salubriry of the town may, , 
in process of time, be carried into effect. 

To this end there are no means better adapted than to 
organize them by degrees into properly constituted and res¬ 
ponsible Public Committees. 

25th.—There*is yet another advantage incidental to the 
formation of a constituency of this ( £ort, with their correspond¬ 
ing representations. At present there is no means of spreading 
among house-holders a knowledge of improvements connected 
with Conservancy purposes, adopted by individuals. These 
Committees would become central points for the discussion and 
gefterfd spread of all suggestions having for their object the 
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promotion of the health or comfort of individuals and neigh¬ 
bourhoods, in as far as Conservancy matters are concerned. 

26th.—The last important advantage which 1 should an¬ 
ticipate from the*mor^ rogular publication of the Assessment, 
and giving the people a share in its management, would be 
that, the rules regulating its collection would become more 
perfectly known ; deficiencies in collection would be more 
closely enquired into; defaulteis would have less sympathy, 
when compelled to pay by process of distress; and if the right 
of voting were at nil valued, arrears, which would destroy 
that right, would more seldom occur. 

27th.—Let no one object to this attempt at improvement 
and reform on the score of its humble aims. It is true that 
it refers to details embracing no very grand or dazzling results, 
but tbe greatest ends have often small beginnings. These 
simple and unobtrusive municipal Committees may contain 
the germs of noble Societies, qualified to take the lead of all 
the surrounding' country in the race of improvement. 

D. McFarlan, Chief Magistrate . 

1st December, 1033. 

P. S.—The details of the arrangements for getting the 
votes of the inhabitants, and the amount of tax which it 
would be proper to fix, as the criterion of voting, may be , 
left for future consideration ; and perhaps it would be proper 
to commence the system in one division ouly: that division 
would probably be the 3d, or the one contained within the 
Bow "Bazar on the North, and Durrumtollah on the South, 
which contains the largest population and most of the midding 
class- 

If the qualification for voting were fixed, in that division, 
at such an amount of house property as would gi\e a tax of 
Rs. 50 per annum, the constituency, if I may give it that 
title, would be apparently only 319 persons, of whom about 
70 are natives. If again the qualification be taken on a tax 
of Rs. 25 per annum, the voters would be 506, with about 
132 natives. • 

The former of these would be the more manageable body, 
the possession of the latest tasf bill would be the criterion of 
the right r of voting. 

To D. McF arlan. Esq. Chief Magistrate * of Calcutta . 

Sir,—I am directed by the Right Honorable the Go¬ 
vernor General in Council to acknowledge the receipt of your 
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letter dated the 1st instant, with its enclosures, on the subject 
of the expenditure incurred on the Police of Calcutta in its 
several branches; and proposing, as an experimental measure, 
that a sum equal to the average amount^ heretofore expended 
annually on the Conservancy Department be given up to the 
management of a Committee of the inhabitants themselves, in 
each of the four divisions of the town. 

2d.—In reply I am desired to observe that the only fund 
which is by law made applicable to particular purposes is the 
Assessment, which has always been insufficient for those pur¬ 
poses, a large sum in addition having been each year sanction¬ 
ed by tbe Government with whom rests a discretion to limit or 
increase tbe additional sum to be disbursed from the general 
revenues of the state. 

3d.—With a view to induce the inhabitants to take an 
interest in and to aid the measures adopted for their own 
comfort and convenience, and in the expectation that the 
money authorized to be disbursed will by that means be most 
satisfactorily and advantageously appropriated for the benefit 
of all concerned. His Lordship in Council is pleased to 
authorize you to arrange the details for the appointment of, a 
Committee on one division of the town, on the plan and for 
- the purpose described in paragraphs 15 and 16 of the paper of 
“ Remarks” submitted with your letter under reply. 

4th.—Whjen the details of the plan shall have beep ar¬ 
ranged and approved by Government and the Committee ap¬ 
pointed, the (governor General in Council will relinquish 
interference in the disbursement of the average amount which 
has been heretofore expended in the Conservancy Department 
of the division, and place that sum at the disposal of, the 
Committee. 

5th.—This measure will 1 of course be considered as ex¬ 
perimental. The operations of one year will probably enable 
Government to decide on the advantage of extending or dis¬ 
continuing the arrangement now sanctioned. 

6tb.—Mr. Gordon’s original minute and the private notes 
received with your letter are returned, a copy of the former 
having been kept for record. 

Lam, Sir, your,obedient humble servant, 

(Signed) C. Macs ween, Sec, to Govt, 
Council Chamber, the 23d Dec* 1833. 
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RECEIPTS, 1832*33. > . 

Net Collections of House Tax, 1832-33.,.,.R,s. 2,09,326] II 

Average amount of Towp Duties tor 10 years, viz. 

from 1822-23 to 1831-32......., 

Net Collections of tbe’Abgaree 1832-33.j 

Sicca Rupees.. 


2,16,233 

8 

7 

1,73,886 

10 

0 

5,99,446 

10 

6 


DISBURSEMENTS, 1832-33. 


Assessment Establishment. ......... 

1,45,638 

1.36,951 

0 

0 




Contingencies, viz. 

Repairs of Hoads,.. 39.607 11 4 

Cleansing ditto,. 79,242 7 0 

Repairs of Drains... 7,334 13 6 

Sundries, . 10,766 10 1 

9 

M 

i 

2,82,589 

• 

9 

U 

Sitting Justices 1 , Magistrates 1 , and 

Superintendent's Salaries, . 

Establishment, . 

1,01.647 
. 86,674 

18,282 

8 

5 

0 

0 

Contingencies , viz. 

Dieting Prisoners, Conveyance Al¬ 
lowance, Law charges. Rewards, 
Office charges, &c._...... ..... 

14 

8 

■ 




o (is a nt 

11 

8 

Town Duties. 

Watering Ronds.............. 

*25,380 

6,184. 

' 417 

11 

7 

• jVWjWUT 

Lighting ditto, . 

2 

11 

r 


• 

Paving ditto and constructing new 
Drains, ...... 

14 

6 



t 

Suudrv Chartres. .... 

1,385 

8 

n 



! 


33,368 

5 

11 







Rs. 

5,22,562 

\ 

11 

6 


' < 4 ' 

We publish in the preceding pages a plan or scheme 

by Mr. McF arlan for producing improvements in the 
Conservancy Department of Calcutta, and at'the same time 
we intimated our intention of offering such remarks as might 
occur to us upon a subject of so much importance. Mr. 
McFarlan having now put .forth further propositions re¬ 
lating to the same plan for the consideration of the public, 
while. we draw the attention of our readers to the subject, it 
will be no inopportune occasion to redeem our pledge, the more 
so considering the very serious importance of the object 
which it is the intention of the plaif alluded to, to promote. 

"" - - - » * i \ t 1 ' 

* Including the expense of tbo Steam Engine nt Ohnndpanl Ghent and 
repairs of Aquedacts 
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If it be more praise-worthy to save a citizen than to slay an 
enemy, Mr. McF arlan at any rate deserves the best thanks 
of his fellow citizens, for at least attempting to destroy a com¬ 
mon source of sickness and doubtless of mortality, by render¬ 
ing the drains of Calcutta, instead of being reservoirs of filth, 
dirt, and noxious accumulations of every definable and undefin- 
able description, subsidiary to their 'true and proper use,— the 
removal of all such nuisances. This, and the tilling up of those 
stagnant and unwholesome tanks, by which is generated so 
large a portion of malaria and infections vapour, arc the objects 
which must occupy the chief attention of every one who con¬ 
templates the causes of fever and contagion, and would endea¬ 
vour to remove them; and consequently these are the points to 
which Mr. McF a r i, an has directed his attention. Itseemshow- 
ever to be more his object, as it is our own, to awaken and stir 
up the inactive zeal of the community in their own behalf than 
to propose any direct and positive plan, thinking that if the 
community can be sufficiently made to feel the importance of 
the subject and to apprehend the degree of interest which they 
really have in the removal of the existing evils of the nature 
above specified, the spirit of co-operative improvement once 
awakened will lead to the discovery of the most efficient practi- 
, cal means. In order to this, as an experimental measure, his 
proposal to government was for entrusting the application of a 
sum equal to the average amount of the annual expenses of 
the Conservancy Department, to the management of a commit¬ 
tee of the inhabitants themselves, in each of the four divisions 
of the town. Government partially assented to this proposal* 
limiting the experiment to one division and making its con¬ 
tinuance dependent upon the result of one year’s trial. Our 
contemporary th e Hvrkaru complains of this limitation, (which, 
however, is not attributable to Mr. McFaki.an) and argues 
If it is likely that it will work well in one district why not 
in all?” We do not think the hazard of one year’s trial would 
have been great, had the plan comprehended the whole town, 
but we shall feel 1 * much satisfaction if even in a single district it 
be found effectual, not to the immediate and complete removal 
of all nui- nces, but to the excitement of that energetic spirit 
of imptovt'menf, and the rousing of that public emulation 
which is the main thing wanting. It is the animus, the pub¬ 
lic sense and feeling of vthat is really and most essentially 
conducive to the good not only of the community at large, but 
of dvery individual of the community, that requires to be 
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excited. It is a growing reproach that an Englishman is only 
to be excited into vigorous action by that which is likely to 
produce beneficial and immediate consequences to his pecuniary 
interest. Welidpe the reproach is not well-founded; but 
even if it were, we can hardly imagine any money-making 
member of society to be so short sighted as not to perceive 
that, even in a pecuniary point of view, the noisome stench 
which banishes his tenant from his house and the unwholesome 
vapour which brings sickness and the doctor into his family, 
are very considerable drawbacks upon income whether large 
or small. Astonishing however as is the fact, there does exist, 
or rather we will say in hopeful anticipation of a better state 
of things, there has existed among us a degree of negligence 
and supineness approaching to apathy upon subjects of internal 
and domestic policy, while at the same time we are as eager up¬ 
on questions of European politics, as if we were not ten, instead 
of ten thousand mdes from the scene of action. Let us not 
forget England or become indiffereut to her relative position 
among European nations. Let us take a rational interest in 
the proceedings of European continental states, but we may 
venture to say that there can be no more absurd anomaly in 
the conduct of a community, than to take an eager interest in 
distant international proceedings, which are little more likely 
t* affect us than the conjunctions and oppositions of the 
planets, whilst we disregard those objects upon which depends 
our immediate welfare, and continue either to neglect improve¬ 
ments or to aggravate the natural evils of the clime,-'—improve- 
.ments or aggravations, upon the effecting or removal of which 
depends the general health or mortality. 

To look, however, a little to the detail of Mr. M cFar- 
lan’s plan, he proposes to alleviate the evil cf the present 
state of the drains by the construction of cess-pools, to which 
there may be little objection, as a palliation of. the existing 
nuisance till such time as a more complete remedy be prac¬ 
ticable. With regard to the filling up of those noisome tanks 
which, according to Mr. McFarlan’s addsess, are consider¬ 
ed by the natives as “ essential comforts !” he asks whether 
they should be deprived of them without remuneration. We 
think that the best remuneration they could receive would he 
the general improvement of atmosphere in which all would 
participate, but nevertheless as the filling of them may be 
regarded as an interference with private property it certainly 
might raise a question of compensation .—India Gazette, 
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MR. TREVELYAN’S REPORTS ON THE INLAND CUS¬ 
TOMS AND TOWN DUTIES OF THE BENGAL 

PRESIDENCY. 

Mr. Trevelyan ’ft long promised and long expected Re¬ 
ports upon the Inland Custom and Town Duties of the Bengal 
Presidency have at last made their appearance, and as far as we 
can judge from a cursory examination, they form most valuable 
contributions to the means of becoming acquainted with the 
operation of those two branches of the public revenue upon the 
general prosperity of the country, and at the same time offer well 
considered suggestions to remedy the evils of which they are the 
prolife cause. We shall postpone the consideration of the 
Report on the I 'land Customs and limit this notice to the Report 
on the Town Duties, which is shorter. 

It is curious to observe that, with all our contempt of the 
native character and of native institutions, we have been servile 
imitators of some of the worst features of their system of go¬ 
vernment. Practically acquainted with a system of taxation in 
England which* although ndt without its faults, bears far more 
lightly on the operations of industry, and boasting of our freedom 
fiom the invidious local imposts by which enterprize is shackled 
on the continent of Europe, we have yet copied a similar sys¬ 
tem oflocal imposts from our native predecessors, and in at¬ 
tempting to improve upon it, we have rendered it more onerous 
and hurtful. The town duties, as well as the inland customs, 
are the remains of the barbarous system of universal taxation 
which was prevalent under the native Governments:— 

“ Under the old system these duties were levied in every town 
and large village' Iroip every article of trade and consumption. We 
confined their collection to large towus.and to a limited number of 
articles, and so far an improvement took place. But the same mis¬ 
take was made here as in the case of the inland customs. In return 
for the comparative freedom which had been given, it was considered 
fair that the remaining Srtiries should be taxed higher than they 
were before. Hence our town duties press more severely upon the 
trade of the country than those which were levied under the native 
governments. A very light tax,such as used to be demanded, might 
not hcsuffii ient to divert the couraecif trade,from its usual channels $ 
but a heavy one, like that now levied, must necessarily do so. For 
instance, two great staples of internal trade, ghee end tobacco, are 
charged as high as ten pqr cent. Although the native governments 
wen* not sufficient ly enlightened to see the advantage of giving up 
Infernal duties altogether, yet their practice shews that they were 
acquainted with the principle, that in order to prevent these duties 
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from seriously obstructing the freedom of exchange between different 
parts of the country, they must be very light. Being accustomed to 
* the evil, long experience seems to have taught them the natural mode 
of mitigating it; y^hile we, on the contrary, with every desire to al¬ 
leviate the inconveniences of the system, have applied remedies 
which have in some respects only aggravated the evils of it.*' 

It was in 1810 that t{ie town-duties were placed on their 
present footing, and since then they have operated steadily to re¬ 
tard and repress the industry of the towns subject to them. It, 
was not a light tax considerately imposed and equally divided 
among all who were able to bear it; bnt an apparently arbitrary 
selection was made of twenty-three towns that were required to 
bear the entire burden of town duties. The injustice of this, 
partial taxation does not appear to have struck its authors. A 
claim has been advanced for the appropriation of the town duties 
to purposes of local improvement, and this has been denied on 
the ground that they belong to the general revenue of the 
country, but the injustice may be retorted of extracting contri-' 
butious to the general revenue from an arbitary selection of towns, 
many of them not so populous or rich as those that' remain free 
and untaxed. Bowanny, Hatrass, Gyah, and many others 
places not subject to the tax are not only more populous than 
Paniput, Banda, and others which are subject to it, but they are 
also much richer in proportion to their population and therefore' 
better able to pay it. Delhi, Allahabad and most of the towns 
subject to town duty, possess a very large population with only 
very slender means in comparison with others of paying an extra 
tax. The tax therefore carries inequality -and injustice on the 
very face of it. Nor is this apparent only in the selection of the 
towns to be taxed, but also in the selection of articles on which 
the tax is levied. The articles on which it is . levied are only 
eight in number, and for the sake of levying a du„y upon those 
eight articles consumed in towns, all their consumption and 
their trade, comprising several hundred different articles and 
passengers of every description, are subjected to the annoyance 
ot search. But besides, where is the wisdom or the justice of 
fixing upon eight articles of town consumption^ be taxed and 
leaving all the others free ! The town duties must fall princi¬ 
pally on the native population *and be felt most severely by the 
poorest. Why should they be taxed for such articles as salt, 
sugar, tobacco, ghee, betel, teimaric, oil and pulse, when the 
luxuries of the rich are subject to no such duty? The 
contrivanpes by which the poor seek to evade the duties are 
ahowp in,one ipstyftce by the fact that at Delhi men, and women.. 
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were in the habit of bringing in salt under their clothes, hound 
round their body, in bags. The following statements deserve to 
be specially quoted:— 

“ Instances might be mentioned up the, country, as well as in 
Calcutta, in which the establishment of sugar-mills has been pre¬ 
vented by this partial impost. Towns are the natural seats of ma¬ 
nufactures. The capital, enterprise, and intelligence of the.country 
principally reside there, and employments can no where else be 
extended and cjbdivided as they can in the great assemblages of 
people who congregate m towns. One of the articles excluded is 
tiie great staple, the expected improvement in the mode of growing 
and iqanufaoturing whit h affords one of the principal grounds of 
hope for the renewed prosperity of the country. After all that has 
been said about the injustice of England in excluding our sugars, it 
would hardly be believed, that by a fiscal regulation in India itself, 
sugar cannot be manufactured in most of (he principal towns of the 
copntry, except for the consumption of the towns themselves ; or, 
in other words, that in those situations where the greatest facilities 
exist tor refiniugour sugar, and fitting it for exportation to England, 
the improvement of the manufacture, by the application of expen¬ 
sive machinery and the subdivision of labour cannot be carried be¬ 
yond the means which the limited consumption of a single town 
affords. If the undertaker were to attempt to extend his operations 
by supplying the country in the neighbourhood, or the foreign 
market, he would be immediately understood by the sugar manufac- 
■ ttired outside the limits of the town duty chokeys. 

“ But the moat serious objection to this' tax is the injurious 
effect it lias upon the trade of the country. The town-duty Tariff 
includes salt, sugar of every description, tobacco, ghee, beetlenut, 
termerir, oil and oil Beeds, and pulse, all of which are great stuples 
of the trade of this country. The town-duties are intended to be 
levied merely on the consumption of the towns, aud the spirit, and 
perhaps the letter of the law, requires that goods which are brought 
in merely to be disposed of and sent away again in the ordinary 
course of trade should not be subject to the impost. In practice, 
however, it is impossible to distinguish those articles which are in¬ 
tended for the consumption of the lowu itself,-from t baser which are 
brought merely for the purpose of being seut away again ; and if 
goods were to be admitted duty free into a place, on the assumption 
that they would not be aold there, the town duties might be defrau¬ 
ded to any extent. The actual result is, that they have every 
where been levied on the enumerated articles, upon their entering 
the prescribed limits* without any exception in favour of the general 
trade. 

“ This state of thiogt involves an evil of serious magnitude.— 
Merchants, being thus subjected to double duties on taking their 
goods to the great towns, of course cease to frequent them as places 
of trqde, and resort instead toother marts, which are established for 
the*' purpose in the neighbourhood. Thus Bowanny, Shauilee, 
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Bheree, Rewarree, awl Shahderah have grown uj» on pU aides of 
Delhi to be flourishing plants, while no trade whatever is carried. on 
at Delhi itself. Hatras which is not hurthene(i,wttli toyrn duties, 
is a more flourishing p^ce than Agra, ami the whole of ^he trade 
would probably remove thither it it were not necessary to lake the 
Bhurtpore salt to A^ra for the purpose of embarking ii for the east¬ 
ward. There is no place in the iiitcrior'oi'India be*ter tu,.i f i*ed to 
become a (dare of great trade than Aliaiiabad, in proof of which 
many rich native merchants actually reside there. Such however is 
the effect of .the town duties, that they cannot carry <>n their trade 
at the pla<e where they reside, aud they have been obliged to esta¬ 
blish two marts, Called Jhoonsce and Sirsa, just omsid Mlie , own-.i\i.y 
limits, in order to transact their huaihexs. These ne ihrmtig, pUces, 
but at Allahabad itself, nothing is brought or sold, ex *»pt tVu^the 
coiisuiiiption of the place/* 

It would seem from these facts that if the syst* m had been 
intended for the express purpose of impeding and injuring, trgjje, 
no better plan could have been devised. Mr. Ta£VELY4S re¬ 
commends the total abandonment of the town duti. s, but, v the 
state of the public resources will not permit this, he proposes 
that a beginning should be made by removing the tax from the 
towns on the western frontier, and that with regard to the re¬ 
maining towns it should be gradually remitted to an amount 
equivalent to the aunual encrease of the custom revenue until it 
1ms been every where finally abolished. The Deputy Secretary « 
professes to be uninformed whether the other interests of Go¬ 
vernment will pcuuit the total abandonment of the town duties, 
and yo are still less able to say that they will, but leaving this 
fur th<> consideration of those on r whom the responsibility rests, 
we should doubt whether the gradual abolition would prove 
nearly so beneficial as the total abandonment of the town duties. 
The tot/xl amount is five lakhs of rupees. If this sum were 
remitted in small portions the effect on tiade would be scarcely 
perceptible, and the moral effects on the minds of the people 
would be wholly lost. But let the whore amount be at once and 
for ever remitted, and the industry of the country might take 
spring which would very speedily make up the loss to the re¬ 
venue and perpetuate its effects in the general 4 condition of tjbe 
country. To produce their full and just effects, such measures 
should be done with a will, instantaneously and completely. We 
subjoin the concluding passage of the report, from whitfH it will 
be seen that Mr. Trevelyan anticipates the time when tpe 
societies of towns will be induced to associate themselves in re¬ 
gularly comtituted bodies for the accomplishment of civic objects 
when the management of town funds will be entirely in their own 
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bands; when no more funds will be raised than they choose to 
resolve upon among themselves; and when the sums required 
from time to time will be levied in any manner and through any 
instrumentality they may consider meat consistent with their 
interests, and the objects and mode of expending them will rest 
wholly with themselves. This is what we have long held out as 
one of the first objects to be desired with a view to local im¬ 
provements; but before any thing of this kind can be effected, 
the public must see a more liberal desire on the part of Govern¬ 
ment to surrender to the inhabitants of towns a portion of the 
powers it at present possesses:— 

“ It is well known that the town duties were at one period assign¬ 
ed for the support of the public works of the towns from which they 
were levied, and the probability of Uieir being so applied again is 
sometimes brought forward as an argument for retaining them. If 
there be any truth in what has been stated as to the injurious effect 
of this tax upon the prosperity of towns, there can be no improve¬ 
ment so great aaits entire abolition. When a place already enjoys 
a flourishing trade, this tax offers a serious impediment to its in¬ 
crease; and when there is no previously existing trade, it is an effec¬ 
tual bar to any being established. Though ao favorably circumstan¬ 
ced for carrying on a flourishing commerce, as is proved by their be¬ 
ing the residence of many wealthy merchants, who trausact their 
business at places in the immediate neighbourhood, avoiding the 

E recinctsof the town-duty, Banda and Allahabad, cannot themselves 
oast of any trade, except what is carried ou in cotton at the for¬ 
mer place ; and five maunds of salt, sugar or tobacco could hardly 
be procured at a time m their bazars. Gould any application that 
it would be possible to make of tlief produce of such a tax lead to so 
great improvement as the opening to unlimited prosperity, which 
would be obtained by its removal ? So long as it is continued, good 
roads may be made, tanks may be dug, and useful, and ornamental 
buildings may be-erected; but the essentials of prosperity, trade and 
manufactures, will be wanting. The wealth ana population flowing 
from these sources constitute by far the most important fund for the 
improvement of town*. Whatever aum may be required the col¬ 
lection of it should be so managed as not to interfere with the appli¬ 
cation of industry to trade and manufactures, and*the means of con¬ 
structing useful t nd ornamental works will then augmeut in an equal 
ratio with the growing resources of the place. 

« There ia another serious objection to this tax as a means of 
providing funds for the completion of public works, which is, that it 
inevitably leads to waste. The most ordinary regard for economy 
would suggest, that tb« sum raised should he neither more rior 
less than the exigency of the cate requires, and that it should not be 
levied sooner than ia absolutely necessary. The town-duties, ou the 
eodtriry, bear no reference to the actual demand for funds. Iu 
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some eiaei, it my happen, that an expensive work is required to be 
executed, exceeding the resources which they afford ; and, as the work 
must therefore advance with slow steps towards its final completion* 
a long period must* necessarily elapse before the money begins'to 
yield any return i while, fta other cases, more will be collected than is 
actually required, and waste must equally ensue. As the expenses 
of Government are of a permanent charactec, they require the im¬ 
position of permanent taxes ; but the demand for local public woiks 
ia of an extremely fluctuating nature, and occurs at very uncertain 
intervals, for which reason it is always custoipary to provide for it 
by a rate adapted to each particular case. 

'* In the natural course of affairs, the necessity for public works j 
should first be felt, and the funds required for their completion 
should afterwards be raised, in whatever manner might be foupd 
most convenient t but io the cajse of town-duties, the plan would be 
reversed, and the funds would first be raised^ i matter of course, 
whether there were any real demand for them or not. This would 
form a prevailing-source of wasteful expenditure. The persons en¬ 
trusted with the disposal of the towu-duty fund woold have a sumwf 
money continually accumulating on their hands, which they would 
be obliged to expend in some way orotheri and, if they could not 
find undoubtedly proper objects to lay it out upon, they must have 
redoune to others, which are of a more questionable character. In 
this way there ia no saying-how uselessly the money tsken from the 
public might be expended. Not the public works required, but the 
sum on hand, would be constituted the measure of the expen¬ 
diture i and it would be exactly the same thing as if an individual 
were to be obliged to lay out his whole income every year, whether 
he might have any real Occasion to do so or not. A plan which pro¬ 
vides ample funds without any defined >otfiect of expenditure is quite ' 
inconsistent with every notion of sound economy, and the tendency 
to laxness woold be encouraged by the circumstance that nobody 
would have coy direct interest iu ebeckiug the appltcmtiou.of the 
money. If no more were to be realised than might actually bere- 
quired for the completion of each work, the society would be led by 
the most obvious motives of self-interest to keep a strict ooktrel over 
the expenditurei but, according to the town-duty. plan, nobody 
would have either more or leas to pay, whatever might become or 
tlie money. The tame remark applies to the superintendence, of 
Government, which would likewise have no direct interest in the t 
proper application of the funds % and, even if it were every way die-’ 
posed to do so, it may be doubted whether it would be able properly 
to check the expenditure of so mqpy works po| on at the sometime 
in different parts of the country. It is tp be hoped at the ^emission 
of the town-duties will induce the societies of towns to associate' 
themselves in regularly constituted bodies, for the accomplishment 
of civic objects. As long as this tax subsists, (bey wilL naturally look 
to Government to defray the expenseni publio work* i nqjk whenit 
ceases to be demanded, they will feel that the obligation has beeu 
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transfetr-'d in a great meabiire to themselves. The management wilt 
be <‘ii.trely in liieir own hands ; no more funds will be raised than 
fliey oUooSrs to resolve upon among themselves 5 the mums required 
from tune 10 nil*- .'ill be levied 111 any manner, and through any m- 
struuien<Hiit), mev may consider most coniiisietit with their mterests 

and the o.j . . and mode of expending them will rest solely with 

thems iv —India Gazette. 


We have read with much interest Mr. Trevelyan’s Cus¬ 
tom Report, and we chiefly regret that no space we can devote 
to it will give an adequate idea of its instructive-contents. 
There are several subjects connected with the internal adminis¬ 
tration of this country which require the immediate and serious 
attention of the Government, and among these it is shown in this 
Report that the whole subject of the customs is not the least im¬ 
portant or the least urgent. The evils of the transit duties and 
of the chckey system by which they aTe enforced are well 
known, and we shall therefore chiefly endeavour to explain the 
remedies which it is prop' sed to apply. We may remark that 
however valuable the facts and reasonings of this report, it is 
written m so exceedingly diffuse a style that we are not always 
suie that we correctly apprehend the writer's suggestions. If 
it had been divided into sections treating of separate branches 
of the questions arising out of the consideration of the custom 
duties, the Report would have been moie easily understood and, 
we doubt not, more useful. 

If we tightly understand the views of tha writer, instead of 
the chokeys with which the country is studded, particularly in 
the Western Provinces and in the line of the Ganges, he pro« 
poses to establish a line chokeys on the Western frontier, the 
limits of which are to extend four mile** on each side. All such 
British districts, or portions of British districts, as cannot he 
included within the line, it is proposed should be put on the 
footing of foreign states as far as the customs are concerned, 
that is to say, that all then exports and imports to and from 
British India should be subjected to the established duties, 
a ad all their exports and imports to and from foreign states bo 
entirely free. The districts so circumstanced will’be Humana, 
Rewarefi, a*id Bundlekund, and this airangc inont is deemed 
necessary for the efficiency of the preventive system and bene¬ 
ficial to the. excluded uistricts. Besides this, it is proposed to 
establish a second lirife of chokeys in the Delhi and Agra divi¬ 
sions at an additional check upon the smuggling of salt, which 
only article of which the pieventive officers on this se- 
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cond* line arito take cognizance. The effect of this arrange- 
meat, if adopted, will be to t'tee the general trade of the country 
from much venation and annoyance, and at the same time to 
give eimreased consistence and vigour to the restraints on the 
stir trade. The ne<essiiy dues not appear of seeking toen- 
croase one evi”», at the same time that it is proposed to relieve! 
the country flu in the ope i at ion of ai.other. The writer shows, 
by v.. ilous calculations, that if the duties upon internal trade 
were discontinued while those up‘,n foreign trade were retained, 
and net surplus might be anticipated amounting to Rs. 1,11,260.. 
He then adds:— 

“ But allowing that according to these calculations a deficit in¬ 
stead of a surplus is to he expected, the quest ion would then occur, 
liuw ii is to bo m ide up; to which I would at once reply, by the 
tneasurc itself of removing the internal duties. Iu England the 
abolition of a single ux is calculated upon as likely to increase the 
prod ik tiveness ot those which remain ; but in the present instance it 
is not one tax only whiclf will be removed, but 235, and a system 1 of 
restrictions upon trade, besides, which is probably the most sever# 
tlk.it ever existedunder auy established Government, and could liardf 
1} be exceeded in its depressing effect upon commeree by a state of 
W/ir »nd anarchy. The extent to which the elastic energies of the 
country will expand, when relieved from such a weight, can neither 
be ascertained nor described. By the removal of the lines ofehokey*, 
the agricultural and manufacturing economy of the country • will 
gi.oimdly lie perfected, and the population of entire provinces wilf 
n<> linger he obliged to give a less profitable direction to theemploy- 
inent of their capital and labour, because they are cut off from a free 
interchange of their rrsp* dive commodities wirh their neighbours. 
By the abolition of the taxes upon the transit of manufactured 
aruclts in every stage of their progress towards completion, the 
market for manufacturing iiidustry will be enlarged to the extent 
of the entire home demand, and scope will be afforded for a free 
employment of capital and machinery, and for h subdivision and 
combination of employ ments which can have no existence under the 
present system of village and district markets; and Ustly.lheces* 
-sation of stoppages and exactions; the nou-rrquiremeiit of the ob¬ 
ligation to toko out, to renew, and to subdivide, rowaitnafis, and the 
removal ofall the other restrictions ot the inland system will give an 
impulse to production, the effect ol which I will not pretend to cal¬ 
culate. It will be like removing an obstacle which impedes theTree 
egress of the waters of a fountain. The interior of the country ia 
the only source of national wealth, and when the impedimentg which 
check the inciease of its productions have been removed, they wilt 
assuredly flow in greater abundance'over «ts two natural outlefs, of 
which the western frontier is the medium of the intercourse which we 
carry on with the rest <if India, and the maritime froutier of that 
which we maiutaiu with the rest of the trorld. 
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- “ One feature of the change is too remarkable toTS paaied over 

without particular observation—the foreign trade, upon the flourish* 
ing state of which we shall hereafter depend to fill the coffers of Go* 
verument, will be benefited by it in a much greater .degree than any 
other branch of the national industry. In the purely internal trade, 
the duty which is advanced by the merchant, in one month, ia gener¬ 
ally repaid to him in the next by the sale of his goods; but in the 
case of goods intended for the foreign trade the duty is often not 
repaid (or many months. The merchant does not get back the duty 
paid on the silk purchased by him at Moorshedabad until the article 
is sold atUmritsur) and be ie not reimbursed for the duty on the 
borax of Bareilly, the saltpetre of FurruckalSad, and the cotton of 
Agra, until the goods arrive at Calcutta. In the purely internal 
trade, also, as the distauce which goods have to proceed is generally 
not very great, they are subjected to the stoppages and exactions of a 
smaller number of chokeys, -while goods intended for the foreign 
trade, which are generally carried to a greater distance, are more 
liable to these oppressions. The foreign trade of Calcutta in par¬ 
ticular, both export and import, has to beaf the accumulated inflic¬ 
tion of all the custom-house and chokeys, from Furruckabad and 
Delhi to the sudder custom-house at Calcutta. The internal trade 
of extensive tracts of country is even enti rely exempt both from 
the advance of duty and from the oppressions of the chokeys, 
while the foreign trade is in every case subject to them. This 
ia clear from the returns which have been furnished, from which 
it appears, that much the largest portion of the inland customs 
Is paid by the foreign trade. The internal trade evades the bur¬ 
then, blit the foreign hears it. The change of system will in 
effect be little more than an improved mode of realising the 
duties upon foreign trade; and, instead of levying them at a number 
of different custom-housee in the interior, many mouths before‘the 
goods are actually exported, aud under a system of restrictions which 
may without exaggeration be designated unnecessarily harsh and 
oppressive, they will be realized at a much smaller number of cus¬ 
tom-houses on the frontier at the momeot of exportation, and the 
whole interior of the country will be entirely free. This is as it 
shtfuld be. The greatest deveiopement of all.will he giveu to that 
branch of trade from which we expect our profits under the new 
custom system.” 

It ia evident from these remarks that the writer does not 
anticipate that the abolition of the transit duties will be attend¬ 
ed with any loOs to the revenue, but that on the contrary it 
wilL give a stimulus to production and to the exchanges of com¬ 
merce which must be attended with positive advantage* to it. 
Why then set his wits to work to devise the means of deriving 
an encreased revenue'frofa salt in the upper provinces, and that 
in contradiction to the general principle of bis own system which 
is that the internal manufactures and traffic of the country 
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shouldbe wholly free, and that duties should be imposed only 
on imports and exports ? Why should silt, a necessary of life, 
be exempted from the operation of this general principle? We 
do not now refer to the salt monopoly of Bengal and Behar, the' 
continuance of which must depend upon different considerations, 
but to the salt consumed in the western provinces which is only 
subject to a duty. In as far as that salt is the produce and 
manufacture of foreign states, it is fairly made the subject of 
taxation under a system which professes to derive the custom 
revenue only from foreign trade- But the Furrah, the Salumb* 
ha, and that portion of the Burarree salt which is made at 
Ghazeeabad are from our own territory, as well as the descrip¬ 
tions denominated Khakee, Mutteeah, Bupcha kharee, &c. and 
these should unquestionably be relieved from all duty under a 
system which professes to free the internal trade from unneces¬ 
sary obstruction. In our own districts, between Allahabad and 
Ghazeepore the internal manufacture of salt is carried on to a 
great extent, and the principle of Mr. Trevelyan’s reforms 
requires that all this should be duty free, and yet we find him 
declaring without the slightest attempt to explain or defend the * 
inconsistency that “ with respect to salt, no exception should 
be made in favour of that whioh is produced within the preven¬ 
tive limits. Whether it be of home or foreign produce, salt, 
must be alike subject to duty.’' (There may be good reasons 
for this, but they are at least not apparent to us, and the only 
statement in the shape of a reason which we find in the report, 
is contained in the following passage:— 

“ It has been already observed, that a special arrangement 
must be adopted for the GazeeabSd and Agra saltyrorks. Although 
it be of home produce, a countervailing duty must be retained oh 
this kind of salt, else it would be manufactured tc a great extent to • 
the supercession of the foreigo and taxed salt. Lines of chokeya 
are quite out of place here. All that is required is so enactment' 
that no salt may be removed from the place of manufacture without 
the previous payment of the duty, and the only preventive check 
necessary will be to take an account of the quantity manufactured, 
for which the manufacturer becomes from that' thoment responsible, 
whatever may be done with it. Thus complete security will be 
obtained for the realization of the public revenue, without any 
interference with the process of manufacture; without any liability 
to domestic search and eapoinage; and, above all, without in thb 
least interrupting the communications of the country. This plan is 
recommended by Messrs. Macaween, Laing, and S. Fraser, as will 
be seen from the extract* from their letters in the Appendix;" 
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Messrs. Macsween, Laing, and S. Fraser may have 
recommended this plan, but what we wpukrtirge on Mr. 
Trevelyan is that it is incompatible with th^leading principle 
of bis own scheme, which is the freedom*of internal production 
pnd trade. The necessity of a countervailing duty to prevent 
the superccssion of the foreign and taxed salt does not appear 
40 'be established. It is admitted that all who can affoid it ii’C 
the western sal* in preference to that of local manufactu. e, 
which is principally consumed by the lower classes l and the 
superior quality of the foreign salt, subject to the reduced duty 
of one rupee per maund, would probably enable it successfully 
to compete with the unt.ixed home manufacture. If we suppose 
however that the foreign salt, would be superseded to a certain 
extent, loss to the revenue would be prevented by the enci eased 
vigour of the preventive service against the smuggling ol 
foreign salt, and by the freedom of the domestic manufacture 
operating with other causes to give that stimulus to the industry 
ofuhe country which it avowedly so much needs. Why should 
the domestic manufacture'of'Salt 'in the western provinces be 
continued subject to a duty, when it is the professed object of 
the Report to free the internal production and trade of the coun¬ 
try from every description of impost and obstruction 1—‘India 
Gazette. 
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At a Illeeting of Civil Servants , Subscribers to the Annuity 

Fund Institution, held pursuant to notice at the Town 

Mull, on Friday, the 1th March, 1834. 

PRESENT— 

Messrs. James Pattle, G. Saunders, N. J. Hallied, the 
Honorable J. E. Elliot, R. Tulloh, H.T. Prinsep, R. 
Saunders, JR. M. Parker, J. F. M. Reid, G, A. Ri^by, 
J. A. Dorio, <Ra»D. Mangles, J..Colvin, G, F, Maolintock, 
J. W. Alexander, Secretary. 

Mr. James Pattle was called to the Chair. 

Read a Letter from Mr. Officiating Secretary Rushby, 
dated 30th December last, with Enclosures. 

Qn the motion of Mr. H. M. Parker, the Proceedings 
of the Special General Meetings held on the 26th August 
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1833, and 28th October last, were laid on the table. 

Mr. H. T. Prinsep then proposed the following Resolu¬ 
tions :— . 

That it appears to this .Meeting that the value of each 
Annuity will be increased, under the condition of paying it 
for the broken period of the year of decease, by a sum equal, 
to the present value of a payment of £500 (half a Year's 
Annuity) to be made at the end of the period assumed, in the 
Table annexed to the- printed rules, for the duration of the 
Annuitant's life. 

, That upon this calculation th$ total value to be added to 
the valuations of the Table for the Annuities granted under 
the Rule proposed will be the sums entered in the annexed' 
Statement, and the proportion of Pine to be contributed on 
retirement will consequently be the half of each,- as stated in 
the adjoining column of the same Statement. 

That in the event of the adoption of the Rule suggested, 
by wlii^h the Annuities will be made payable to the date of 
the Annuitant's decease, it will be necessary to transfer to the 
appropriated Fund of the institution a sum in ’each instance 
equal to the value of a future payment of £500, or 8a. Rs. 
5000, computed for the age of the Annuitant according to 
the above scale. 

That ju like manner if the Annuities of £1,000 be paid 
quarterly instead of as at present at the close of the year, the 
difference of value to the Fund will be nine months' interest 
on the first quarterly payment of £250, plus 6 months' inter¬ 
est on the second, plus 3 months' interest on the third, mak¬ 
ing, on the assumption of 8 per cent, for the rate of interest, 
£22. 10s. or 225 8a. Rs. per annum. That the value of 
an additional Annuity of this amount, according to the - 
Tables of the Institution, will bo as entered in the subjoined 
Table. 

' That if this advantage likewise be conceded to the Ser¬ 
vice by the tlon’ble Court of Directory as tuay confidently ' 
be anticipated, there will similarly need to be transferred to 
lh<* appropriated Funds of the Institution, an additional sum 
computed for the life of each Annuitant at the rate of the 
subjoined Table. # > 

That it appears to this Meeting to be very desirable that 
letiring Servants should be enabled to take Annuities payable 
quarterly and continued to the date of decease; arid if con- 
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trary to expectation, the representation of the Civil Servants 
soliciting these amongst other advantages, without any addi¬ 
tional payment, be not acceded to by the Hon'ble Court of 
Directors, the Members of the Service*Will still consider it an 
advantage, if they be permitted henceforward to take Annui¬ 
ties on the terms offered, namely, on paying the required 
proportion of the additional values to be transferred to the 
appropriated Fund in order to cover the charges incurred. 

But that the occasion should be taken to solicit the 
attention of the Honorable Court to the inutility of calling 
for any additional contribution, either by increase of Fine, or 
any other form, when there is in the present condition and 
resources of the Institution at this Presidency a Fund amply 
sufficient to provide for both objects without trenching on its 
stability or means. 

That according to the Accounts of the Fund, made up 
to the 30th April last, the surplus in hand on that date in 
excess of the balance reckoned upon in the prospective! calcu¬ 
lations of the Fund, was $a. Rs. 27,12,280. The interest of 
which sum alone is more than sufficient to provide for both 
objects. 

That it will require to be considered, in case the Rules 
proposed be adopted, whether or no to extend the benefit of 
the payment of the Annuity to the date of decease, and the 
further advantage of payments quarterly to existing Annuitants, 
or to make either or both rules prospective only, and give the 
benefit of them exclusively to future Annuitants. 

' That upon the existing Annuities, thirty*four in number, 
the total sum to be added to the appropriated balance of the 
Fund, in order to cover a conversion of them into Pensions 
payable to the date of decease, will be Sa. Rs. 7J,830. 

That the further sum to be transferred, in order to con¬ 
vert the same number of Annuities into Pensions payable by 
the quarter, wilkbe Rs. 88,514. 

That it be submitted to the Hon'ble Court to provide for 
these further appropriations accordingly as they may determine 
in respect to the admission or otherwise of the Annuitants to 
the benefit of the rulesj and whether gratuitously or on con¬ 
tributing the proportionate value of the advantages given. 

That the Committee of Management of the Institution 
be Requested to prepare Rules, framed on the principles above 
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explained, in order that the same may be submitted for the 
adoption of the Service at large, and eventually forwarded 
to the llon’ble Court of Directors with a suitable repre¬ 
sentation. • 

The above Resolutions having been read and submitted 
from the Chair, Mr. Mangles proposed £he following Amend¬ 
ment to be submitted for them : 

That, since the Hon’ble Court of Directors could not 
have been aware at the date of their Dispatch to the Go¬ 
vernment of Jiombay, dated the 10th June last, of the 
prayer of the Memorial submitted to them under date the 
25th of September last, or of the tenor of the Propositions 
laid before them on the 26th August, this Meeting anticipating 
a favorable Tesult to these applications, does not consider the 
Service to he in a position to discuts the question of a con¬ 
tinuance of the Annuities to the date of death as proposed for 
their consideration m the present Dispatch of the Honorable 
Court 

The amendment, being seconded by Mr. Colvin, was put 
rorti the Chair, when the votes being equal in number for and 
igainstit, the Amendment was not carried. 

The original Resolutions being then but to the vote, were # 
tarried by a majority, consisting of nine Members present at 
he meeting. 

The votes by Proxy, addressed to the Chairman of the 
neeting, 7 in number being opened, were in favor of the 
|uestion : none were in favor of the-proposition to postpone 
he consideration of it. 

The thanks of the Meeting were then voted to the Chair- 
nan for his able and impartial conduct in the Chain 
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TABLE REFERRED TO IN THE ABOVE 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Age. 

Value of Annuity of 
10,000 per Table. 

Period of Life 
assumed. 

Present value of half 
a year’s Annuity of 
5000 payable at 
close of life. 

y. 

a 

cu 

<u 

-a . 

o ® 

■S a 

s* 

=5 « 

"3 

w 

■’ 

Value of an addition 
of 225 Rs. to cover 
quarterly payments. 

Half of ditto. 


107050 

23.08 

1687 

843.5 

2409 

1204 

4L 

105890 

22.56 

1720 


2383 

1191 

42 

104730 

22.04 

1755 

878.5 

2356 

1178 

43 

103560 

21.54 

1790 


2330 

1165 

44 

102350 

21.03 

1820 

910 

2303 

1152 

45 

101100 

20.52 

1856 

928 

2275 

1137 

40 

99800 

20.02 

1892 

946 

2246 

1123 

47 

98410 

19.51 . 

1930 

%965 

2215 

1107 

48 

97070 

19.00 

1970 

985 

2184 

1092 

49 

95630 

18.49 

2010 

1005 

2152 

1076 

50 

94170 

17.99 

2052 

1026 

2119 

1059 

51 

92730 

17.50 

2092 

1046 

2086 

1043 

52 

91290 

17.02 

2133 

1066.5 

2054 

1027 

53 

89800 

16.54 

2175 

1087.5 

2021 

1010 

54 

88270 

16.06 

2219 

1109.5 

1986 

993 

55 

86700 

15.58 

2263 

1131.5 

1951 

975 

56 

85090 

15.10 

2309 

1154.5 

1915 

957 

57 

83430 

14.63 

2356 

1178 

1877 

938 

58 

81730 

,14.15 

2404 

1202 

1839 

919 

59 

79990 

13.68 

2453 

1226.5 

1800 


60 

78200 

13.21 

2504 

1252 

1760 

880 

61 

76170 

12.72 

2557 

1278 

1719 

859 

62 

74490* 

12.28 

2612 

1306 

1677 

838 
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EXISTING ANNUITANTS 

03 a 
• * 

1 © S 

»* i-< 

O —i 

‘C , 

O 5 g 

® w Irs 2 

■3 a*“0 8 



V 

v fit 

US a>. 



bO 

\< 


1 ® 

i 

: J. W. Sherer,... 

50 

58 

2,404 

1826-27, < 

C. Elliot. 

49 

67 

2,356 

»H. Batson,. 

46 

54 

2,219 

( 

f J. Ahmuty,......... 

53 

59 

2,453 

1827-28, 

J. W. Sandys. 

45 

52 

2,133 

1 

[ J. P. Larkins,.... »• 

46 

53 

2,175 


C. Lush in g ton,. 

43 

49 

2,010 


Hon. M. Elphinstone, 

48 

55 

2,263 

1828-29. 

Sir R. Martin. 

50 

56 

2,309 

J. Hayes,.... 

44 

50 

2,062 


F. Law,..,.... .... 

51 

57 

2,356 


A. B. Tod,. 

44 

50 

2,052 

1 

''Hoti’ble £. Gardner,. 

... 45 

50 

2,052 

1829 30. J 

| W. Watts^.. 

49 

54 

2,219 

1 W. Wright £ Anny.,. 

.. 42 

47 

965 

I 

[H. Mundy,. 

. 50 

55 

2,263 


r M. Ricketts,...*.... 

.. 44 

48 

1,917 

1830-31. 

| G. Warde,... 

. 45 

49 

2,010 


I C. Smith, .. 

. 57 

61 

2,557 

• t 

'-W. M. Fleming,. 

49 

52 

2,133 

\ 

i S. Swinton,. 

. 58 

61 

2,557 

1831-32. < 

;H.G. Christian,. 

44 

47 

1,930 

\ W. J. Hardings. 

. 43 

46 

1,892 

( 

1 L Kennedy,. 

. 44 

47 

1,930 

\ 

L.R. Mitford,. 

. 48 

51 

2,092 


J. Vaughan,.. 

. 51 

53 

2,176 


R. Brown,.... 

. 47 

49 

2,010 

1832-33. 

H. Wood. 

. 50 

52 

2,133 

H#T. Fravers,••*'..• 

. 53 

& 

2,263 


James Majoribanks,.. 

. 48 

50 

2,052 


J« M• M• • • • 

. 42 

44 

1,820 

< 

fG. Swinton,. 

. 52 

53 

2,176 

1833-34. - 

f R. Morrieson,....... 

. 46 

47 

1,930 


( H. Mackenzie,.. 

. <46 

47 

1,930 





7 l,83o| 68,514 

(Signed) 

Civil Service Anny. Fund Office, 

J. PATTLE, Chairman. 

12th March, 1834. 

• 
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Rules prepared by the ('ommittee of Management, in 
conformity with the above Proceedings. , 

Rule 33.— In modification of. the 28th llule of the insti¬ 
tution, it is heieby provided that from syid after the 30tfr of 
.April next ensuing, Annuities will be granted to retiring 
JMembers of the'Service, entitled to and claiming the same 
. payable to the date of decease, on their entering into a written 
engagement by binding themselves to pay, if so required by 
the Honorable the Court of Directors, a sum equal to half 
the value of the benefit derived under this condition. The 
computation of the said v<due will be made according to the 
annexed Table, unless otherwise ordered by the Honorable 
Court of Directors, to whose correction the calculations are 
subject. 

For every Annuity made payable to the date of decease 
under the above Rule, a sum equal to the discount value of 
the additional payment stipulate! as entered in the Table 
annexed, (or in any corrected Table that may be substituted 
for the same, if the Court of Directors shall direct such sub¬ 
stitution,) shall be transferred in the accounts of the Institution 
to the head of appropriated Assets, in order to cover the 
additional charge to the Fund arising from such payment. 

N. B. —This Rule, if a similar one be adopted at the 
other Picsideueies, may be at once carried into effect, the 
calculations, &c. being subject to the correction of the Court 
of Diiectors. Vide letter to Bombay Government, 10th June 
1833, towards the end. * 

Rule 34. —In further modification bf the 24th Rule 
above referred to, it is hereby provided that, from and after 
the 30th April 1830, Annuities will, at the option of retiring 
Servants, be given, payable either as at present at the close 
of the year, or quarterly, after each three months of the year. 
Provided howevci, that for eveiy Annuity made payable 
quarterly, an addition.il sum equivalent to this advantage, 
computed according to the Table annexed, shall be transferred 
to the h»*ad of appropriated Funds in the accounts of the In¬ 
stitution, in order to cover the additional charge to it from 
this alteration in the mode of payment. 

A ole — This Buie will require to be passed and submitted 
for the apptoval and confirmat on of the. Court of Directors, 
befoie it can be carried into etf'< ut. If the Hon’ble Court 
require .icti ring Servants to * ay f i the benefit conferred by it, 
they will add a clause to that e o t. 

J. IV. ALEXANDER, Secretary. 
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MEETING OF SHAREHOLDERS IN THE ORI¬ 
ENTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 

r 

• - - - 

A number of gentlemen met on the 17th March at the office 
of Messrs. R. C. Jenkins and Co., Secretaries to the Oriental 
Life Insurance Company, for the purpose of completing the 
proposed arrangement for the transfer of the concern to a new 
association. A prioted list of Resolutions, embodying the 
details of the scheme, had previously been circulated; but 
these were considerably modified at the meeting. For the 
present we will briefly state, that the plan of the new Com¬ 
pany embraces 1,000 shares of 1,000 Rupees each, the num¬ 
ber of shares to be held by any one person being limited to 
20. Each shareholder is to subscribe 250 Rupees per share 
immediately, -and to give three notes payable on demand for < 
the rest of this subscription; and it is agreed to commence the 
ihsue of policies as soon as 250 shares are filled up, which there 
is reason to believe will be done in the course of the day. 
Messrs. R. C. Jenkins and Co. are appointed Secretaries, 
with a Committee of seven Directors.. The Society is to last 
seven years *. the present Oriental rates of premium are adopt¬ 
ed ; but the profit they are expected to yield to the share¬ 
holders is, to the extent of one quarter to be divided with the * 
policy-holders of three or five years standing, (we are not 
certain which of these terms was adopted.) This .is con¬ 
formable to our suggestion ; but the whole benefit of the 
bonus is confined to policy-holders who are also sharehold¬ 
ers,—a distinction which appears to us both impolitic and 
illiberal, although, from the manner in which it was advocated, 
we are satisfied there was no ilhberality in the intention, but 
merely as we view it, a mistaken hope of thereby better 
securing the filling up of the share list* 

An opinion prevails pretty generally, that the premiums, 
charged by the Oriental are unreasonably high. This opinion 
probably owes its origin to the dividends ma£e by the present 
Society within the first three years of its existence. That pe¬ 
riod was* particularly luck}^ for we find, on enquiry, the fol¬ 
lowing to be the result of the present Society, from its esta¬ 
blishment in the middle of 1929, to the end of last year. 

Total ampunt of premiums, ..Rs. 27,20,096 

Total amount of lapses,. 25,57,500 

Excess of premiums,... Rs. 1,62,596 
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from which are to be deducted the expenses of management; 
so that the net profit was certainly under fire per cent, upon 
* the gross amount of the premiums, supposing that no more 
lapses belonging to that period will be announced. The fact 
is, that the dividends, amounting to Rs. 3,04,500, were Teal* 
ly' taken out of the fund paid over by the former Society, 
amounting to Rs. 6,58,510; for the present surplus is only 
about 4 lakhs, of which about 2,45,000 rupees will be made 
over to the new Company. The average annual amount of 
premiums from 1829 to 1833, both inclusive, appears to be a 
little in excess of 6 lakhs. The present amount is about 10,000 
rupees short qf 5 lakhs .—Calcutta Courier . 

The resolutions adopted on the 17th March at the Meeting 
for the formation of a new Oriental Life Insurance Company, 
will be found below. The 7th Resolution runs as follows: 

** That 75 per cent, of the dividends of the Company 
be paid to the Shareholders in the proportion of their shares, 
and the remaining 25 per cent, amongst such of the Share* 
holders as are also insurers, in the proportion of the insurances 
held by them respectively during the whole period to which 
each dividend may refqr.” 

The principle here adopted is, in regard to the 25 per 
cent., the same which rules in the Indemnity, a Marine 
Insurance Office established in Calcutta about five years ago. 
We do not like it the better for the example, but our grounds 
of objection are not precisely the same in both cases. In the 
case of the Indemnity, all the profits are divided among the 
Shareholders ratcably, according to the amount of premiums 
on the risks they give, which, in the open field of competition, 
were fair enough as a rule acted upon by a set of men uncon¬ 
nected with other Marine Insurance Offices, but is very unfair 
towards other such institutions not having a similar rule, when 
the Members of the Indemnity happen to be also Members of 
the latter; for they are induced thereby to favor the Indem¬ 
nity at the expeifte of the other offices, and thus get more 
than their due share of profit from all. In the case of the 
Oriental there is at present no rival Insurance Office for grant¬ 
ing policies of fixed sums. The proprietors therefore do not 
give themselves An inducement to deprive another office of their 
own business, while they continue to share in profits made 
from th*e business of others to which they were expected to 
contribute at least a portion of their own. They only forge 
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for themselves a chain bf interest to keep them from flying oJf 
to any new office which might hereafter be created. So far 
there is no objection to their giving a rateable preference in 
the division of profits |o those ot their Members who give the 
mo't business. But tins is no bonus to the public who are not 
Mcmbeisof the Society: the inducement of mutual interest 
does not exist as to them. The advocates of the Rule say,— 
they may become Members if they please. Now they certain¬ 
ty may, while the share list is open, but how long will it be 
so ( Again, the apologists say,—our present interest is to fill 
the share list; if we succeed in that, the risks will drop in 
frst enough without our seeking then!. We reply, if that .be 
your object, why draw a distinction between Shareholders 
who take out policies and Shareholders who do not. You 
woik with the opposite poles of your magnet and neutralize 
the effect of both. But the list, as far as couceriis the com¬ 
petency of the Society to commence business, is already com¬ 
plete; that object therefore has ceased to be a desideratum. 
JNior could it ever be regarded but as a means, the end being 
to get applications for policies. Clearly therefore it must be 
for the interest of the Association itself,—for the sake of its 
75 per cent, of profits equally divided among its members, 
and with a view also to the equability of those protits, and ill 
connection therewith, with a view to its very stability,—to 
give every policy holder a motive to come to the institution 
and to suppoit it in future. The 25 per cent, may prove a 
Circean charm tliat will detain many an old customer, to 
whom without it a new scheme, adopting perhaps this very 
principle, might be too alluring. The framers of these reso¬ 
lutions appear to us not to have sufficiently considered this 
point in all its bearings. It is their interest to 2 onciliate the 
public generally, and to do it now at once. In the present 
feeling the insertion of a single clause having an air of illibera¬ 
lly, may create an impression that will last and produce the • 
most serious prospective injury. 

\V« have dwelt with much earnestness up«n a point which 
some may think of little moment, because we reflect that, > 
when the public favor is nicdly balanced, a hair will turn the 
scale, and because we feel a sincere desire for the prosperity 
of an Institution, which, in every other particular, seems to 
be based upon sound principles, combining adequate security 
with rates of premium as moderate as the past experience of 
the value of life in India would justify .—Calcutta Courier. 
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RESOLUTIONS. 

The following Resolutions, passed at a Meeting of intend¬ 
ing Shareholders in the Oriental Life Insukancf. Com¬ 
pany, are published for general information by order of the 
Committee : 

Resolved —1. That the present Meeting associate them¬ 
selves as new Partners to the Oriental Life Insurance Com¬ 
pany, commencing their responsibilities immediately after 
midnight of this date. That all lapses ascertained by the 
Secretaries up to that time, be adjusted by, and at the risk 
of, the old Partnership, and that the new Office take over, 
along with the business’ of the Society, all risks then out¬ 
standing. 

That the new office accept the risks as above stated, in 
consideration of the payment by the Partners of the old So¬ 
ciety, of a sum amounting to one-half year’s Premiums, on 
the aggregate of risks transferred. 

That the stock of the Oriental Life Insurance Company 
be divided into 1000 Shaiea, valued at Rupees 1000 each, 
of which one-fourth to be subscribed in cash, and three fourths 
by promissory notes payable to the Secretaries on demand. 
No individual to bold more than 20 shares, and no shares to 
be held in the name of Firms. 

,That the amount received from the old Society, and the 
further capital as subscribed above, be allowed to accumulate 
together with the periodical subscriptions, until an actually 
available capital be made up, and at all times retained, equal 
to one and a half year’s losses upon the average of the pie- 
cedimr seven years. That the Funds of the Society be invest¬ 
ed in Government Securities: no larger an amount than Rs. 
10,000 ever remaining uninvested. 

3. That the business of the Society be conducted by the 
Secretaries, under the direction »f a Committee of seven 
Shareholders, to be elected annually by the Subscribers, and 
that four Members of the Committee form a quorum. That 
the funds of the Society be invested in Government Securities 
in the names of five Members of the Committee, transferable 
by endorsement of any three of them. 

4. That the following Gentlemen be appointed the Com* 
mittee of Management for the ensuing year:—W. Bruce, 
W. Carr, B. Harding, J. Hastie, D. Macintyre, W, S. 
Smith, and T. E. M. Turton. 
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That R. G. Jenkins and Co. be the Secretaries to the 
Company. 

5. That the accounts of the Society be closed half yearly 
on the 3<)th April and 31st October, and*that after being 1 
audited by two Members of the Committee, they be confirmed 
bv the Committee, and submitted to the Shareholders for ap- 
piovnl — that a Meeting of Shareholders be convened by the 
Secretaries half yearly for the examination of the accounts, 
for receiving the Commit tee’s Reports of the State and Pro* 
ceedmgs of the Society, and for the transaction of general 
business. These Meetings to be held on the first Saturdays 
in M-iv and November of each year,'whereof due notice shall 
be given by the Secretaries—that the Annual election of a 
Committee bike place at the half yearly Meeting of May 
— the first election to take place in May 183d—that at the 
1) .If yearly and all oth*>r Meetings of Shareholders, it shall 
inquired that one-fourth of the whole propiietary be repre¬ 
sented ; otherwise, any Resolutions passed at such Meetings 
shall require the confirmation of a majority of >hareholders‘ 
Holdout in Calcutta, to be obtained by Circular, and the re¬ 
sult. to be advertised —that the Securities of the Society be 
laid on the table at the half yearly Meetings for the inspec¬ 
tion of Shareholders, and that the Accounts, after being sub*- 
milted to the Proprietors, be published. 

That Votes of Shareholders be apportioned as‘follows : 

• 1 Share,....,. 1 Vote. 

5 Ditto,. 2 „ 

10 Ditto. 3 „ 

20 Ditto,. 4 „ 

No Sliateholder to vote unless lit- lias been enrolled as an 
actual Proprietor for 3 months—that the Proxy of ail absent 
Shareholder must also be a Shareholder who is likewise au-. 
thorized to vote—that no question involving a change in the 
Rules of the constitution of the Society can be decided ex¬ 
cept by a General Meeting, under an advestizement of one 
month at least, stating the natuie of the Resolutions intended 
to be proposed. That at a general Meeting so convened Rules' 
may be made, altered or abrogated, and Directors, Secretaries 
or other Office Bearers removed or appointed. That five . 
Shareholders may at any time require th£ Secretaries to adver¬ 
tize a general Meeting, provided the object for which the 
Meeting is called he stated, and in the event of the Secreta- 
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ries neglecting to comply with the requisition, hut not other¬ 
wise, it will he competent to those parties to convene a Meet¬ 
ing by public ail vert izenient. 

7. That 75 pir cent, of the dividends of the Company 
be paid to the Shureholdeis in the proportion of their share-, 
and the lemaming 25 per cent, amongst such of the Share¬ 
holder as are also insurers, in the proportion of the insuran¬ 
ces held by *hetn respectively during the whole period to which 
each dividend m»y refer. 

8. That the Secretaries be remunerated by an allowance 
of Rupees 200 «. per mensem for Office Rent and Establish¬ 
ment, and by a Commission of one per cent on Piemiimis 
realized, besides the usual Policy fees, subject to revision at 
the annual meetings. 

9. That no tiew Insurance be made on any one life for 
more than Rupees 50,000. 

10. That three members of the Committee, not inter¬ 
ested in the Insurance, shall sign the Policies grauted by the 
Company. 

11. That all questions arising in the Committee, imt 
subject to reference to the Shareholders at large, he decided 
by a majority of the Committee, or of a quorum. Th.it the 
Committee choose a Chairman annually, who shall have a 
casting vote upon all subjects of reference. Circulars to he 
sent to the Chairman last—the Chairman may desiie the 
Secretaries to submit any question tor the re-consideratiwi « f 
the Committee, but their second decision to be. final. 

12. That the Company shall not, under any c ; rcnm- 
stances, be allowed to buy in ou its own account or cancel 
Shares in the-Society, and that the sale and transfer of Shares 
be submitted to the Shareholders at large, resident in Calcutta, 
for their sanction, previous to registry in the Books of the 
Company. 

13. That the following gentlemen be elected a Commit¬ 
tee for the preparation of the Deed ot Co-paitnership, on the 
foregoing plan, with the aid of Counsel : 

W. Bruce, B. Harding, T, Turton, and G. J. Gordon. 

That Messrs. Turton and Clarke be the Counsel employed. 

By Order $f the Committee, 

R. C. JENKINS & Co. 

' Secs. O. L. /. CO. 
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We have already had to say a great deal about the Ge- 
ncral Committee of Public Instruction, and the manner in 
which they have appropriated the funds eh (rusted to their 
management for the purpose of promoting popular education. 
We shall neveitheless recur to the subject again, convinced 
as we are that nothing but ail unceasing.agitation of it alone 
can lead to the icmoval of those evils which were so loudly 
complained of, a few days ago, in almost all the papers of 
the presidency. 

In one of our past numbers we attempted to prove that 
the Committee of Public Instruction were proceeding on er¬ 
roneous pimciples in encouraging Sanscrit, Arabic and Persian 
languages, which are not vernacular in any part of India, and 
with which therefore we have scarcely any concern. We fur¬ 
ther endeavoured to point out the proper object towards which 
the attention of the Committee should be directed. We shall 
now enter a little into detail with a view of giving our readers 
some definite idea of the amount that, is actually thrown away 
in the encouiagement of languages, which at best can benefit 
but a few, and of systems of philosophy, which have been 
proved to be false to the satisfaction of every intelligent and 
candid mind. We beg however to piomise that our informa¬ 
tion in this respect is confined merely to the expense incurred' 
for tlyi maintenance of the Sanscrit College of Calcutta; but 
this alone, wc hope, will enable us to have a sufficient insight 
into the working of the plan pursued by the Education Com¬ 
mittee, for the ostensible object of diffusing useful knowledge 
among our benighted countrymen. To proceed therefore with 
our account of the Sanscrit College. 

Now, from the information which we have been able to col¬ 
lect on the subject, we find that out of 196 pupils, who receive 
their instruction at the Sanscrit College, 66 are paid ; and the 
total amount thus expended is Sa. Rs. 550. There are at 
present 10 Pundits, whose salaries amount fltogelher to Sa. 
Rs. 820. There is also a European Secretary who examines 
the students in the proficiency they have made in the Sanscrit, 
ami perform various other duties. His monthly remuneration 
is Sa. Rs. 300. Besides this, there are $wo librarians, each of 
whom gets 3Q Rs*. per month, and sircars, durwaiv*, m a lees, 
<&c. &c. at least 70 Rs; making altogether no less a sum than 
Sa. Rs. 1,800. Add to this the rent of that splendid building 
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—the Sanscrit College, which, at the lowest calculation, will 
fetch 200 Its. and von have the sum of 2.000 Its. every month 
expended upon an institution, which, as fur as we can judge of 
if, has scarcely done any good, if it has produced no evil? It 
is al>o to be noticed that, besides this monthly expenditure, 
there is an extensive library, the volumes of which are suppli¬ 
ed by the Education Committee out of funds, which should be 
considered as sacredly devoted to the purposes of popular edu¬ 
cation. 

Fut further; the sum directed by Parliament to be ap¬ 
propriated annually to the education and improvement of the 
natives amounts, as every hotly knows, to Sa. Ks 100,000. 
This sum, for which however grateful we may feel to the Bri¬ 
tish Parliament, is certainly inadequate to meet the demands of 
education in a country, the population of which is so immense. 
But this insufficiency should, in our humble opinion, make those 
who have the disposal of the funds in their power, the more 
cautious, lest the smallest part of a rupee be uselessly expended. 
But the Education Committee have been all along acting on a 
principle quite the reverse juf this. They have been uselessly 
expending, not the smallest part of aiiipee, but thousands, 
tens of thousands, nay lakhs, of rupees. The account given 
above <>(’the expenditure of the Sanscrit College shows that 
24,000 Rs., or nearly a quarter of a lakh, is annually expend¬ 
ed upon that institution alone. Besides this, there are the 
Mahomedun College of Calcutta and the Satisciit College of 
Benares. Let us take into our account the expenses incuired 
in maintaining these establishments, and we shall find that the 
puhlic had sufficient cause to express all that warmth of feeling 
which they have done, with respect to the misappropriation of 
the funds, sacredly, we iepeat, devoted to the purposes of 
popular education 

But we have not yet done with the subject. We have 
merely seen that lakhs of rupees have been uselessly thrown 
away in support of institutions which are of no real advantage 
to the country. AVe shall now endeavour to show the amount 
of good which the General Committee of Puhlic Instruction 
could have done to the natives, had they properly disposed of 
the funds placed into their hands. And for this purpose, we 
shall lay before our readers abatement of the expenses actually 
defrayed in maintaining several schools in Calcutta, for the 
purpose of instructing the natives in the English language. We 
refrain from mentioning the names of the schools for various 
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reasons; bat the general accuracy of our statement may be safe¬ 
ly relied on, as we have procured it from the very best sources. 

Now, in one school, in which 180 boys are instructed, 
there are 5 te£chei§, whose salaries altogether amount to 
Sa. Us. 141. The house rent is 25 Hs. and extra expenses 
amount at most to 14 Rs.; the total bring 180 Rs. So that 
in this institution 180 boys receive instruction in the English 
language at an expense, which costs the managers of it a 
rupee for each boy. In another, more tli^n 800 boys are 
taught the English language, under 10 teachers, whose ipontli- 
ly remuneration amounts altogether to 284 Rs. The rent of 
the house in which the school is held is 40 Rs.; and the salary 
of the durwan, and extra expenses we take to be 30 Rs. So 
that by adding the different sums, we find that the whole 
expense of this institution amounts to Sa. Rs. 354; thus 
giving a rupee or a little more than a rupee for the instruction 
of each boy. There is a European Secretary who superintends 
this school; .but as he has generously taken upon himself fo 
perform all business without any remuneration, we have not 
taken his salary into account. But even supposing that he 
received a certain remuneration for his labours, say 300 Rs. 
per month, the cost for the education of each boy would come 
to 2 Rs. only.- 

Jnstances of schools conducted at a like small expense 
might be multiplied ; but the two we have mentioned will be 
sufficient for our purpose. For it is evident from them that 
werefthe Committee of Public Instruction to establish English 
schools on a moderate scale, they might teach at least one 
thousand boys in the English language, with the two thousand 
rupees which they are now every month throwing away in sup¬ 
port of the >anscrit College of Calcutta. Thus from what 
we have submitted above, our readers may form some idea of, 
the amount which is every day wasted in the encouragement 
of Sanscrit, Arabic and Persian; ' and of the inestimable 
blessings which the Education Committee might confer upon 
the people of this country, would they but change their plan, 
and instruct the natives in the arts and sciences of Europe, 
indeed it has been too truly* observed that at one time the 
Committee frere “ all for Sanscrit; at another time all for 
Arabic but we hope now that the system they have hitherto 
pursued has been shown to be erroneous, that they will hence¬ 
forth be nil for English and the vernacular dialects of the 
country.— Gyananncshun. 
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To G. A. Bushby, Esquire, 

Officiating Secretary to Government iU the Genl. Dept . 

Sir,—We tne member* of a Committee for diffusing 
knowledge among a large Christian population known by the 
apellation of Native "Portuguese, beg most respectfully t»v 
solicit the bounty of Government on behalf of two Charity 
Schools which the united efforts of a few individuals have 
enabled them to establish in Calcutta. 

Emboldened by the liberal measures that have distinguish¬ 
ed the administration of his Lordship, we beg leave to bring 
to his notice the important fact that there is now in the metio- 
polis of British India, a population of several thousands who 
profess the Chustian Faith, but are alike ignorant of its 
morals and uncoutioiled by its spirit. Moving in the humblest 
sphere of life, deprived of even the slender aid of a homely 
education, and unchecked by any salutary restraint upon their 
passions, these ignorant and illiterate men by their unhappy 
conduct naturally exhibit to the supeificial view ’ of their 
heathen neighbours an appalling picture of professing Chris¬ 
tians degraded by the most unqualified ignorance of moral 
right. 

We take the liberty to state that it has excited the sur¬ 
prize of every reasonable man to learn, that while there is a 
splendid College for the instruction of the Hindoos, and an 
equally splendid edifice for the education of the Mahomellans, 
no measure of any importance has been employed by the 
British Government towards ameliorating the degraded condi¬ 
tion of some thousands of its Christian subjects who are at 
least, as Natives of the soil, equally entitled to the privileges 
enjoyed by their more favoured countryman. The infant 
and adult portion of this neglected body, may be daily seen 
in the lanes and thoroughfares of Calcutta, affording sad and 
striking examples of debasing idleness or mischievous activity. 

It is on behgJf of this unprotected class of subjects, that 
we presume to solicit the bounty of his Loidship in Council, 
a measure to which we feel oonstrained to resort, by the 
exhaustion of all other means to secure the important objects 
we have in view. 'Hie two Schools afford daily instructions 
to about 150 children*, but are necessarily limited in their 
operations for want of adequate pecuniary aid, the resources 
of the Society scarcely extending to 3 50 Rupees per mouth. . 
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An income so humble is but poorly calculated to maintain 
two schools in an efficient or even a decent manner, but by a. 
course of the most rigid economy we have hitherto successfully 
endeavored to me’et thg crying wants of these Institutions, and 
that only, by employing the most simple process of education. 
But several pupils having acquired the little knowledge which 
our limited means can afford, we feel necessarily obliged to. 
appeal to His Lordship in Council, in the full assurance, that 
a measure fraught with good towards thousands of neglected 
children, will be sanctioned and protected by his liberal 
kindness. 

Nor is it a heavy tax that we wish to impose on the ' 
bounty of Government. The pecuniary relief required is to 
the extent only of a monthly grant of two hundred rupees, 
which sum, with the slender income already derived from pub¬ 
lic benevolence, we wuuld deem sufficient to authurize us 
in commencing operations on a more enlarged scale, and ulti¬ 
mately to depend on public charity for complete success. We 
beg to assure Elis Lordship in Council that the experience we 
have obtained by upwards of three years of unremitted exer¬ 
tions, enables us to declare with confidence that unless the 
Government come forward and countenance by its bounty the 
measures that are now undertaken for the benefit of a numer¬ 
ous Christian population 'whose prospects in life are at present , 
gloomier than those of any other class of subjects, no perma¬ 
nent advantage can result even from the most active private 
charity. 

Impressed with the idea that the duty of a good and 
wise Government is to improve the moral and intellectual, as 
well as the political condition of its subjects, we are eucou- 
raged to indulge a lively hope that the really important ob¬ 
ject we have the honor to bring to the notice of His Lordship 
in Council will meet with that liberal support which every 
measure of public good has invariably received from the pre¬ 
sent distinguished administration. 

We have the honor, &c. 

To D. McFarlan, Esquire, 

Chief Magistrate of Calcutta. 

Sir,—I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter dated the 3d instant, with its enclosures, and in reply 
to acquaint you that the Right Honorable the Governor Ge¬ 
neral in Council cannot comply with the application of the 
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Committee of the Calcutta Catholic Society for pecuniary aid 
to the School therein referred to. His Lordship in Council 
observes that there is a large Catholic community in Calcutta, 
and that it ought to maintain its own Charity School, 
i have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

(Signed) 6. A. Bushby, 
Officiating Secretary to Government . 

General Department, 

Council Chamber, j- 
The 14th October, 1833. ) 

To the Committee Jbr a Roman Catholic School . 

Gentlemen,—From the accompanying letter from Govern¬ 
ment 1 am sorry to have to inform you that pecuniary aid to 
your school cannot be looked for in that quarter. 

I beg you will put my name down for Rs. 16 yearly. 1 
shall always be happy to hear that your institution prospers. 

1 am. Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

D. McFarlan, Chief Magistrate. 

Calcutta, ) 

Police Office, \ 

28th Oct. 1833.) 

The Fourth Annual Report of the Calcutta Catholic So¬ 
ciety was published yesterday. This institution supports two 
schools for boys ana girls respectively, in which about 150 
children are taught. The total receipts of the boys* school 
during the past year amount to Sa. Rs. 1,088, and the dis¬ 
bursements to Sa. Rs. 1,502; and the receipts of the girls* 
school to Sa. Rs. 514, and its disbursements to Sa. Rs. 419. 
Daily instructions to 150 children at so small a cost are cheap¬ 
ly purchased, and the managers deserve great credit (or the 
amount of good they are effecting with means so limited, while 
at the same time it capnot but be regretted that they have not 
more ample rescftirces at their command. From a correspon¬ 
dence included in the Report, which we republish, it appears 
that an application was made tb Government for a monthly 
grant of two hundred rupees, which was refused. If no reason 
had been assigned for Jthe refusal we might have been led to 
suppose that Government was husbanding its funds applicable 
$o such purposes in order to adopt some general measures for 
the promotion of education among all classes of its subjects; 
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but the reason assigned is that there is a large Catholic com¬ 
munity in Calcutta, and that in the opinion of his Lordship in 
Council it ought to maintain its own Charity School. - If we 
ail did whpt we«all ^ught to do, there would of course have 
been no need for such an application ; and, among others, if the 
Government did what the Government ought to do, there 
would have been no occasion for it. It is a pretty modest af¬ 
fair indeed for a Government which at the most applies a lack 
of rupees per annum to the education of 80 or 90 millions of 
its subjects, and mismanages even that small amount, to tell 
any portion of those subjects that they ought to maintain their 
own Charity school, and to refuse all aid because the large Ca¬ 
tholic community in Calcutta does not do all that it ought to * 
do. If the Government had been as sensible as it ought to be 
of its own shortcomings in the duty it owes to the millions it 
rules, it would have returned a different answer to such an ap¬ 
plication, besides taking away the occasion for it. The apathy 
of the Catholic community instead of being a reason against, 
is a reason for, compliance with the application, for just in pro¬ 
portion to that apathy is the obligation of Government strength¬ 
ened to deliver its subjects from all the evils of ignorance. If 
the apathy were total and complete, would Government be 
content to let its subjects remain in total and complete ignore 
ance, without moving a single step or adopting a single mea- * 
sure to rescue them from such a state of degradation? We will 
not suppose any thing so bad of the present Government; and 
yet When a few, poor, uninflueiitial, and humble individuals 
from among many who refuse all aid, unite their exertions to 
supply the Go\ eminent lack of service, they are to be Tefused 
all Government support on the ground that the Catholic qom- 
munity ought to maintain its own Charity School. This was 
not the answer given to the managers of the Free School, who 
receive 800 Rs. per month. This was not the answer given to 
the malingers of the Benevolent Institution, who have also a 
monthly allowance from Government. And it was not the 
answer that ought to have been given to our Catholic fellow-' 
subjects, who with humble means but honest hearts are endea¬ 
vouring to make the thousand# of native Portuguese in Calcutta 
good men and instructed members of society. We are ashamed 
of such a proceeding and are starry to see Mr. Bushby’s name 
attached to such a Tetter, and his Lordship in Council held up 
in such an invidious light to the whole community. If any 
part of the object of these Catholic Schools were to make con- 
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verts to Catholicism, we should object us stoutly as any man to 
the appropriation of a single rupee of public funds in audit a 
way. But this is no part of their object, the sole design being 
to instruct the children of poor and ignorant Catholics in ge¬ 
neral knowledge and in the obligations of morality and religion 
—to make them honest men and good subjects; and on this 
ground we claim on their behalf a re-consideration of the ap¬ 
plication made by the managers of the Catholic School Society. 
The following is a statement the objects of the society, eli¬ 
cited it appears by some remarks of the press on the last 
Report: * 

“ Your Committee consider it necessary to advert to some re¬ 
marks which the publication of their last Annual Report called 
forth in some of the leading and influential newspapers of the day. 
They cannot but feel obliged for the liberal and courteous mauuer 
in which the object and labours of the Society were noticed ; and 
their only motive tor reverting to the subject is to counteract an im¬ 
pression which, in one respect,' that notice was likely (o create in 
the public mind. It was observed by one or two of the daily news¬ 
papers, though undoubtedly under a misunderstanding, that the 
Committee of the Calcutta Catholic Society were laboring to pro¬ 
pagate their particular faith, and that they betrayed a sectarian 
feeling. To this charge your Committee deem it important to the 
interests of the Society to reply, that they never presumed, nor is it 
iu the remotest degree intended by them, to uuderlake the woik of 
conversion at all, but that their labors, as a Committee, are Wholly 
devoted to a proper application of certain funds which the Calcutta 
Catholic Society has entrusted to their management for certain 
avowed and specific objects. That these objects are, firstly, Vo res¬ 
cue as many as their means will allow of the thousands of professed 
Catholics from the corruption which Ignorance and Poverty always 
beget; secondly, to instruct this, and only this particular class of 
Christians in the doctrines and principles of Catholicism t and third¬ 
ly, to purchase and disseminate such works of talented Catholic 
authors as afford a fair and correct view of our religion, and are cal¬ 
culated to raise the moral character of its followers. Your Com¬ 
mittee have thus been obliged to go into a detail for their plan of 
operations, because they have reason to apprehend that the language 
of some portion yf their last Report may mislead the reader as to 
the precise nature aud objects of the Calcutta Catholic Society.** 

One of the teachers is, we understand, a Protestant, which 
is a sufficient proof that the removal of ignorance is the chief 
object of the Catholic managers. We would, however, sug¬ 
gest to them the propriety of separating the third of the above 
mentioned objects from the two others ^rhich exclusively relate 
to the instruction of the young. This separation would pro 
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bably procure a greater amount of support from Protestant 
Christians than is at present enjoyed, as well as from tbe Ca- 
tholics of Calcutta in answer to the subjoined appeal:— 

In concluding this Report, your Committee would fain take the 
liberty of earnestly recommending to the serious attention and con¬ 
tinued support of the Cotholic community of Calcutta one princi¬ 
pal feature ot the Society's labors. This important feature is, the 
exertion now making to afford a suitable eduration to the hundreds 
of the rising generation, who, without some fostering hand to lead 
them forward in the path of usefulness must continue to struggle 
with indigence and ignorance, and perhaps employ their lives, which 
under proper guidance might have proved beneficial to society, in 
fearful crimes or indolent apathy. 

Timely effort might avert the realisation of so gloomy sod. 
cheerless a prospect, and your Committee feel it their'duty to im¬ 
plore of all Catholics, that they would exert the means which Pro¬ 
vidence lias placed at the disposal of the meanest of mankind, to ren¬ 
der each his mite of charity towards supplying the mental as well 
as bodily wants of his fellow-creatures. 

It is always in .the power of every feeling man to contribute 
something to increase the sum of human happiness; it is always in 
the power of every thinking man to sacrifice aome portion of his 
superfluous enjoyments, in order to remove a proportionable share 
of the intense suffering of bis unfortunate neighbours. Your Com¬ 
mittee sincerely hope that every humane and rational member of their 
limited community will arouse and direct the benevolent energies of 
luS nature towards the accomplishment of so divine an object—al¬ 
ways remembering that to the Almighty Giver of all good, nothing 
is more pleasing aatoug humau actions than a just and liberal dis¬ 
tribution of the manifold gifts with which he enriches his creatures, 
not for the increase of any selfish gratification, but as a sacred and 
important trust committed for the purposes of universal benevo¬ 
lence .”—India Gazette. 

GOVERNOR GENERAL’S MINUTE. 

Judicial and Revenue Department. 
The exigencies of the public service, as regards the de¬ 
mand for improved Executive Officers, are daily becoming 
more pressing; and the difficulty of meeting this demand, 
under the peculiar circumstances of oar Civil Agency, must 
increase in an equal ratio. * 

2. The causes of this embarrassment lie upon the sur¬ 
face. It is undeniable that the administration of the country 
requires more from public servants at the present day, than at 
an earlier period of our ascendancy in this country; principal¬ 
ly, perhaps, because the more general pervasion of light and 
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knowledge has tended to bring the character of our Executive 
Administration into bolder relief. It is equally clear tu toy 
mind, that whilst the Native population, on the one hand, 
are eagerly availing themselves, in c^very "quarter, of eigery 
offer of liberal education, and the Legislature on the other is 
opening wide the portals of India to every Englishman who 
ciiooses to invest his capital in her agriculture or manufactures, 
every year Vill add urgency to the call for more energetic 
endeavours to improve alike our fiscal institutions and re¬ 
sources ; to ensure a better and more speedy administration of 
justice ; and to maintain that relative superiority on the part 
of our European Agency, upon which, as it necessarily repre¬ 
sents the Government itself in the eyes of the great mass of 
our subjects, all our moral power must assuredly depend. 

3. As therefore the demand upon the public functionary 
f- r encigy and ability is far greater than in 1793, and will 
certainly be raised still higher; as his conduct and capacity 
are now obnoxious to the observation of a community daily 
advancing in intelligence, and already very superior, in that 
respect, to the people lor whom the system was originally 
devised ; and as the very necessity under which we have been 
placed of employing Native office is in responsible situations, 
m both the great branches of administration, renders it indis¬ 
pensable that the development of mind which such a stimulus 
will unquestionably generate, shout 1 be compensated, in the 
scale of qualification, by a proportionate advancement on the 
part of those covenanted servants of the Company, by '‘whom 
the proceedings of the Native authorities must be superintend¬ 
ed and controlled. Allowing due weight to these considera¬ 
tions, and to others which might be adduced, 1 consider it 
imperative upon the Government to avail itself of every means 
that can be devised, to encourage or enable its European 
Agency to keep pace in the progress of improvement with the 
emergencies of the times. 

4r. No measure, in my judgment, will so effectually 
promote this end, as, such a declaration on the part of the 
Government, with respect to the principles on which promotion 
will henceforward be dispensed, as shall give emulation a 
wider sphere of influence, and a more powerful operation 
upon all minds within that sphere, than that grand motive to 
useful and honorable exertion has hitherto possessed. I am 
well aware that the enclusive nature of the service to which it 
'is proposed to apply this excitement, precludes the possibility 
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of realiziug the whole of those benefits which society derives 
from its influence ifi other lands; that here, in fact, officers of 
high responsibility are so numerous, whilst the'body of those 
eligible to fill them is so small, that competition may almost 
be considered as inverse ; the difficulty being rather to find an 
officer for the place, than a situation for an officer. 1 am 
aware also that the high emoluments attached even to those 
appointments, which must necessarily, under existing circum¬ 
stances, be filled by men whose abilities for public employ¬ 
ment do not rise above mediocrity, must unavoidably tend to 
dimmish the beneficial effects of a judicious application of the 
great stimulus of reward to the miuds of our public functiona- 
lies. But these drawbacks, whilst I allow them all their 
weight in my estimate of probable results, cannot effect my 
conviction that the exigencies of the service call for the gene¬ 
ral infusion of a new principle of exertion ; and that we must 
look to emulation as the “ primum mobile" of improvement. 

5. i have used the expression <* a new principle,” with 
reference to emulation, although 1 know that many appoint¬ 
ments are already, and must necessarily be appropriated to 
merit, rather than regarded as regular steps in the scale of 
promotion by seniority, because it is certain that such appoint¬ 
ments are either attainable only by officers of pre-eminent 
qualifications, or are confined to the highest ranks of the ser¬ 
vice. Now, the stimulus, in the first instance, is necessarily 
limited to a very few; and, in the second, the reward is at 
such a distance from the possible enjoyment of the great majo¬ 
rity of those to whom it is held out, as to lose, almost entirely, 
its power of attraction. It is my object so to employ the 
means which we possess for the excitement of emulation, as to 
bring the motive into close contact with every nind through¬ 
out the Civil Service, in order that it may be superadded to all 
which are already in operation, to quicken those who are 
susceptible of its influence to still more energetic exertions. 

6. With this view, then, I propose, that it be publicly 
notified that no officer, whatever his standings in relation to a 
vacant situation, will be appointed to succeed to it, unless he 
be considered by Government*properly qualified to do justioe 
to the trust about to be confided to him; and that in the event 
of any deficiency in the requisite qualifications, he, as well as 
all others in the same predicament, will be passed over in 
favor of any junior on the gradation -list, competent to dis¬ 
charge the functions of the supposed office with real efficiency. 
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To render this rule practically operative, it will, of course, 
be necessary to fix a high standard* of official competence, so 
as to raise it torn level with the just demands of the people of 
this country upon their rulers, and witivour dwn responsibility, 
as the delegated Governors of such an empire. 

7. But before the proposed system can be brought into 
general operation, is indispensable that the means be devised 
for affording to Government the necessary information in le- 
gard to the official character and merits of every officer em- 
ployed in the civil administration of the country. 

8. It is requisite that this information should be publicly 
as well as amply and regularly supplied, not only that we, 
upon whom the responsibility of appointment rests, may ex¬ 
ercise our proper functions with satisfaction to our own sense 
of justice; but that all whose interests are affected by the 
working of the system, may feel that a conscientious regard 
to the claims of official merit, according to the fairest stand- ' 
ard which it has been found possible to frame, has been the 
principle of selection. 

9. As matters are regulated at present, the knowledge 
which I possess of the real merits of the parties whom it 
devolves on me to nominate to the Council Board for promo¬ 
tion, especially if they move in the lower grades of the ser¬ 
vice, is often extremely limited; and (which is still more 
injurious to the public interests,) as I stated in a fotnier 
Minute, we are too often left in the dark with regard to the 
incompetence, misconduct, or slothful habits of fiincliodaries, 

' filling important posts, until these causes have produced ef¬ 
fects, seriously, and it may be iireparably detrimental. The 
consequence is, that whilst merit is sometimes neglected, 
through ignorance of its existence, examples of punishment, 
even when notoriously deserved, are also almost entirely 
wanting. 

10. I propose, therefore, as regards the Judicial and 
Revenue Departments, that every officer. Court, or Board, to 
whom covenanted officers are placed in subordination, shall 
publicly report half yearly upon their official qualifications and 
conduct; that the report of the Magistrate and Collector upon 
his deputy or assistants shall be forwarded to the Commissioner, 
and by him wjth his own comments thereon, and a correspond¬ 
ing statement with respect to all the Magistrates and Collec¬ 
tors and independent Joint Magistrates and Depuiy Collectors 
tinder his jurisdiction, to the Nizamut Adawlut or Suddejr 
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Board, as the officer reported on may be subject to the one or 
the other ; and that the superior controlling authorities, in. like 
manner, shall review the whole of these returns, and submit 
them, with a declaration of their own opinions in continuation 
of, or dissent from those expressed by the Commissioners and 
Magistrates and Collectors respectively, and a report ifpon the 
qualifications and conduct of all the officers of the former class, 
for our information. I pronose also that the Courts of Sudder 
Dewannee and Nizamut Adawlut shall submit similar reports 
regarding the Civil and Sessions Judges. 

■11. These Reports should present, in regard to each in¬ 
dividual, a statement of his general qualifications for the pub¬ 
lic service, with distinct reference to his temper, discretion, 
patience, and habits of application to public business; his 
knowledge of the Native languages, and, pre-eminently, his 
disposition and behaviour towards the people, high and low, 
with whom he is brought into official contact. I have not in¬ 
cluded integrity among these qualifications, though, of course, 
it is the virtue on which the value of all the rest is dependent; 
because I am happy in the persuasion that it will very rarely 
be found wanting. But under the plan which T propose it will, 
undoubtedly, be the duty of every controlling authority to bring 
to the notice of his immediate superiors. any well authenticated 
information *which may reach him of corrupt practices on the 
part of his subordinates. 

12. In making this call upon the several controlling au¬ 
thorities, it cannot be necessary to remind them that the Civil 
Service is exclusive and limited; that the rights, interests and 
lives of the whole Indian population are committed to their 
care ; that their acts will every day become more and more the 
subject of public discussion and criticism and that the peculiar 
beneficial privileges which they enjoy cannot long be upheld 
unless their counterpart obligations be discharged with efficien¬ 
cy. it may be added, that the plan is based upon the convic¬ 
tion that they have individually the credit and honor of the 
service warmly at heart; and this consideration, added to 
those high motives to the conscientious discharge of duty above 
enumerated, may, I am persuaded, warrant the Government-in 
expecting that, though the task imposed may occasionally 
prove of an invidious and painful nature, it will be performed 
in furtherance of the objects contemplated—objects alike valu¬ 
able to the governors and governed, in an unflinching, impar¬ 
tial, and uucumprising spirit. 
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Id. In conclusion I will merely observe, that I am not 
aware of any objections to the proposed plan, which might not 
be urged with at least equal cogency against every mode by 
which a Government could possibly inform itself with, regard to 
the official qualifications of its servants. To say that it is sus¬ 
ceptible of abuse, that the merits of one officer may be unduly 
magnified, whilst the claims of another may be unjustly depre¬ 
ciated, (thrugh'the proposed checks will go far to obviate such 
partiality) or that which, is more probable, a bad spirit 
may in some instances bo generated, even by the most faithful 
discharge of duty on the part of the superior authority, is but to 
allege that the scheme, like all other schemes, will not produce 
unalloyed good. I deem it absolutely necessary that we should 
possess the information which it is calculated to afford, and I 
do not think that that information is obtainable by any other 
process open to so few objections. It is very far from my in¬ 
tention to advocate the establishment of a system of espionage, 
or to propose that the reports should be other than open official 
records of opinion. Such declarations of opinion the Govern¬ 
ment has assuredly a right to demand from those of its servants, 
who are vested with the oontrol of covenanted subordinates 
and it must be strongly impressed upon them that they will be 
held responsible for the effects of that misconduct which they 
may fail to report. But it must equally be remembered by 
officers so reporting, that if it shall sometimes be their ungrate¬ 
ful duty to allege incapacity or misconduct on the part of an 
' inferior, they thereby perform a.must acceptable service \o the 
people, over whom such an incompetent or unworthy func¬ 
tionary is placed ; and that they will also enjoy the opportu¬ 
nity of recording the meritorious qualities of those who are 
really worthy of such commendation, and of thus supplying 
the Government with data for the just and beneficial allot¬ 
ment of official rewards. With reference to these considera¬ 
tions, I am convinced that the plan will be duly appreciated 
and gratefully received by the great majority of those whose 
feelings alone %serve to be consulted on such an occasion ; 
and it is not the least of its recommendations to my mind, 
and that it cannot but tend to promote, in a very essential 
degree, the most desirable end of official subordination. 

(Signed) W. C. BENTINCK. 

CfdcuCfa, January 16, 1834. [Burkaru. 
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The publication of the Governor General’s Minute on 
which the recent Order in the Judicial and Revenue Depart* 
xnent has been founded, makes the public more fully acquaint¬ 
ed with the viewg wh\ph led to its adoption than the mere 
promulgation of the Order itself, and suggests the advantages 
that would result from the establishment of some regular and . 
systematic mode of communication between the governors and 
the governed, by which the former might always have the 
power 4o make known, and the latter the right to know, the 
reasons and objects of public measures. Where the public 
good is the real end of Govcrnmeut, an incalcuable encreasC 
of moral force aud influence might thus be acquired and exer¬ 
cised ; and yet unfortunately in the new arrangements we dad 
no provision of this kind. The close system is apparently in¬ 
tended to be perpetuated, and the public of India is left to 
some chance circumstance to gain a stealthy and half-sided 
view of the considerations that may have led to the adoption 
of any new principle or measure. In the present instance we 
have only the recorded sentiments of the Governor General, 
while it is .not less important to the formation of a correct 
judgment to be acquainted with those which have been ex¬ 
pressed by the other Members of Council. !Vith<the enlarged 
aud almost unchecked powers which have been, it may be 
feared injudiciously, bestowed upon the Governor General of 
India, it remains for that high functionary to determine whe¬ 
ther he would not strengthen his government in the well 
fou(idl'd esteem of those who are subject to it by publishing in 
the official Gazette the Minutes of all the Members of' Coun¬ 
cil on the principal questions discussed by that body, aflectiug 
great public interests or introducing uew principles or systems 
of administration. The just view taken in the Governor Ge¬ 
neral’s Minute of the progressive intelligence of society in 
Iudia, and of the encreased deference due to it, encourages 
the hope that the wisdom aud policy of greater publicity will 
be perceived. 

With regard to the particular object of Jthe Minute, it 
should never be forgotten that much of tbe difficulty experi¬ 
enced by Government in giving efficiency to its European 
Agency is self-created,—unnecessarily superinduced by the 
very constitution of the Government. The Government is ad¬ 
ministered by an exclusive and privileged service, and this 
beyond all reasonable doubt is the root of the evil which the 
Governor General laments aud seeks to remedy. It is admit* 
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ted, indeed, that this character of the service precludes the 
possibility of realizing the whole of those benefits which socie¬ 
ty derives from emulation in other lands; and that the high 
emoluments attached even to those appointrfients which must 
necessaiily under existing circumstances be tilled by men 
whose abilities for public employment do not rise above me¬ 
diocrity, tend to diminish the beneficial effects of a judicious 
application of the great stimulus of reward to the minds of 
public functionaries. But while these facts are prominently 
admitted, they are regarded only as drawbacks, not requiring 
to be themselves removed, but to be counteracted by the prin¬ 
ciple of emulation and by the machinery which the Order of 
Government provides. The Governor General has not the 
power of altering the constitution of the service, and it Would 
be unjust to alter it without the fulfilment, both in letter and 
spirit, of all the conditions under which the service has been 
entered. But it is not the less necessary explicitly to recog¬ 
nize (he important truth that the constitution of the service is 
its original sin, not the want of any of those moral and intel¬ 
lectual qualifications capable of existing under such a consti¬ 
tution and necessary to render it a blessing to society aud an 
efficient instrument of good government. Until this constitu¬ 
tion is altered, every attempt to apply the principle of emula¬ 
tion must fail of the effects expected from it. There may be 
and there will be in the service unsullied integrity, high talent, 
unwearied diligence, and eveiy description of official aptitude 
in particular perhaps in numerous cases; but there will*be all 
these, not because of the principle of emulation which is vir¬ 
tually neutralized, but through other influences, religious, 
mural, and social by which the characters of individuals are 
formed, and in spite of the inherent vice of the service, its 
exclusiveness, the eradication of which will alone give full 
play to the Governor General’s primum mobile of improve¬ 
ment. 

Still we admit that it is desirable to give as much force 
as is possible itfider existing circumstances to this principle, 
and ,the expedient adopted by the Governor General would 
seem to be an improvement on »the past system, although it 
may be doubted whether it is the best attainable. The follow¬ 
ing is the Government Order :— 

1. “ The Right Honorable the Governor General in Council 

is pleased to determine, that no Officer, whatever his standing in 
1 relation to a vacant situation, will be appointed to succeed to it. 
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unless he be consideted by Government properly qualified to do 
justice to ihe trust about to be confided to him: and that in the 
event ot any deficiency m the requisite qualifications, he, as well 
as all others in the.smne predicament, will be passed over in favor 
ot any Junior on the gradatiou list, competent to discharge the 
functions ot the supposed office with real efficiency. * 

g. With a view to afford to Government the necessary in¬ 
formation in regard to the official character and merits of every 
Officer employed, his Lordship in Council is pleased to direct, that 
every Officer, Court, or Board to whom Covenanted Officers are 
placed in subordination, shall publicly report half yearly, upon 
their official qualifications and conduct, that the Report of the 
Magistrate and Collector opou his Deputy or Assistants shall be 
forwarded to the Commissioner, and by him with his own comments 
thereon, and a corresponding statement with respect to all the 
Magistrates and Collector*, and independent Joint Magistrates and 
Deputy Collectors under his jurisdiction, to the Nizsmut Adawlut 
or Sudder Board, as the officer reported on may be subject to the 
one or the other: and that the superior Controlling Authorities, in 
like manner, shall review the whole of these Returns, arid submit 
them, with a declaration of their own opinions in confirmation of, 
or dissent from those expressed by the Commissioners and Magis¬ 
trates and Collectors respectively, and a Report upon the qualifica¬ 
tions mill conduct of all the officers of the former class, for the 
information ot Government. The Courts of Sudder Dewanny aud 
Nizamut Adawlut will submit similar Reports regarding the Civil 
ami Sessions Judges, 

3. These Reports should present, in regard to each individual, 
a Statement ol his general qualifications for the public service, 
with distinct reference to his temper, discretion, patience, and 
habits of application to public business, bis knowledge of the 
N»ti\e languages, and pre-eminently, his disposition and behaviour 
tuwaids the people, high and low, with whom he is brought into 
official contact. 

4. The Controlling Officers will of course he held responsible 
for the effects ot the miseouduct of the Covenanted Suboidinate 
Officers which they may fail to report; and it must be remembered 
by the Controlling Officers, that if it shall sometimes be their 
uugratetul duty to allege incapacity or misconduct on the part of 
an inferior, they thereby perform a most acceptable service to the 
people, over whom such an incompetent or unworthy functionary is 
placed ; and that they will also enjoy the opportunity of recording 
the meritorious qualities of those who are really worthy of such 
commendation, and of thus supplying the Government with data 
for the just and beneficial allotment of official rewards,’* 

The strongest objection to this is, that the respective 
controlling and reporting authorities have not adequate op¬ 
portunity of observing the official conduct of those over 
whom they are placed; but this, although fully admitted,' will 
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have the effect only of showing that the measure will be pro¬ 
ductive of less good than is expected, not that it will be wholly 
unproductive of benefit, for to the extent of the information 
actually possessed, the reports must bo useful in guiding the 
judgment of Government. The objection however proves 
how exceedingly imperfect a measure is and that it requires 
other supplementary measures to give it effect. Among these 
a sugge>tio 1 lately offered in the Delhi (gazette merits the 
most serious consideration which, if given, we should think, 
would lead to its adoption. A (though we have re-publishtil 
the passage before, we subjoin it in this place:— 

•* Let candidates for every vacant office be nominated by a 
body of men presumed adequate judges, too numerous fur collusion, 
and not acting ordinarily iu concert. 2nd—Let another body. 
Similarly qualified, reduce these candidates by a selection of the 
Select. Srdlj—Let the patron appoint one of the approved few, 
now presented to his choice. To exemplify this principle in opera¬ 
tion, we shall suppose precise rules determining eligibility laid 
down, and that a vacancy having occurred in the judicial or reve¬ 
nue departments, it is required to ascertain the fittest person of 
those entitled to hold the situation. Every member of a Sudder 
Board, and each Commissioner, amounting we shall suppose to 
twenty persons, seuds in the name of an individual to the Secretary 
to Government. These names, often of the same individuals it is 
expected, are submitted to the Members of Council, five in num¬ 
ber, each of whom selects one, which is entered on the list to be 
presented to the Governor General, who directs the person whom 
he prefers to be gazetted. For certain important offices it might 
be expedient to require reasons from the parties for their votes, in 
writing, hut on ordinary occasions it would perhaps cause too 
much trouble. In the army the Lieutenant Colonels or Command¬ 
ants of Regiments might be the first electors. General Officers on 
the Staff the second, and the Commander in Chief or Governor 
General as at present, the patron. In the same way Superintend¬ 
ing Surgeons, the Medical Board, and the same patron, ought suc¬ 
cessively to sanction all medical preferments. In order to make 
officers in every line strive to recommend themselves by public con¬ 
duct alone, private solicitation ought to be strictly prohibited. To 
check it effectually, each individual, possessing the proposed suf¬ 
frage, should declare on honour that the person whom he nominates 
has not canvassed him. Tlie present Governor General stated in 
England, shortly after his appointment, that having few personal 
claims upon h»m> he was resolved to bestow his patronage tor the 
good ot India. Vfp have heard of nothing since to discredit tlie 
sincerity of this profession. Yet the assistance of such advisers as 
we propose would certainly have rendered bis Lordship's endea¬ 
vours to discover merit far more successful and sat isfactory to the 
pttbUo than they have proved. Lt is rarely possible for him to 
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know much of the candidates personally. He must consequently 
trust toothers; and these, however sagacious and strong-minded, 
cannot unfetter themselves from social attachment and private obli¬ 
gation any more than subordinate Governors. Who again t of 
humau mould cau resist importunity, that power, which like the 
slow winding screw in mechanics, overcomes the mightiest obsta¬ 
cles, and tholigh generally strongest in the least deserving, proba¬ 
bly gains more preferments for the judicious employees of it than 
any other quality ?** 

Although this plan alone would probably produce much 
good/ yet it might be adopted merely as a supplementary mea¬ 
sure to the Order of the 28th of January, the reports which 
that Order requires being still employed as an additional means 
of informing and guiding the Members of Council and the 
Governor General in the final disposal of their patronage. 
Other auxiliary means might be employed, such as the' publi¬ 
cation of the reasons for promoting a public officer out of the 
ordinary routine of the service or the department to which he 
belongs. Government would by this means draw into co-ope¬ 
ration with itself that public opinion to which the servants of 
the public ought of all others to be most directly amenable. 
On this point we subjoin an extract from Bentham’s Ration¬ 
ale of Reward, a work which contains many other passages 
equally deserving of attention from those in power, if they are 
sincerely desirous of employing their patronage for the public 
good 

“ After all, just and discriminating public esteem, that is to 
say pifhlic esteem founded upon the principle of utility, is the most 
potent, the most universally applicable, of ail the species of reward. 
If virtue be held in public estimation, virtue will flourish: let it 
cease to be held in such estimation it will decline in the same prq- 
portion. The character of a people is the moral climate which 
kills or vivifies the seeds of excellence. 

An inquiry into the causes of the high respect in which, under 
certain governments, particular virtues were held; why the virtues 
of a Curtiut , of a Fabriciut of a Scipio , were nourished and deve¬ 
loped at Rome $ why other countries and other timeshave produced 
only courtiers, parasites, fine gentlemen, and mats, men without 
energy and without patriotism, would require a moral mid histori¬ 
cal analysis, only to be completed by means of a profound study 
of the political constitutions, and particular circumstances of each 
people. The result would, however, prove that the qualities most 
iuccessfully cultivated were those held in most general esteem. 

But public esteem, it may be said, is free, essentially free, in¬ 
dependent of the authority of governments. 'This copious fund of 
rewards is therefore withdrawn from the hands of fbe supreme au¬ 
thority 1 This, however, is not tha case: governments may easily 
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obtain thl disposal of this treasure. Public esteem cannot be com* 
pelted, but it may be conducted. It requires but little skill on the 
part of a virtuous sovereign to enable bun to apply the high reward 
of public esteem to any service which his occasions may .require. 

There already exists a degree of respect for riches, honour, 
and power: if the dispenser of thesp gifts bestow thfm only upon 
useful qualities, if he unite what is already esteemed to what 
Ought to be estimable, his success is certain. Reward would serve 
as a proclamation of his opinion, and would maik out a particular 
line of conduct as meritorious in liis eyes. Its first effect would be 
that of a lesson in morality. 

Unrewarded, the same service would not acquire the same de¬ 
gree of notoriety. It would be lo9t amon*'the multitude of ob¬ 
jects soliciting public attention, and remain undistinguished from 
the pretensions, well or ill founded, respecting which public otuniou 
is undecided. Furnished with this patent from the sovereign, it 
becomes authentic and manifest: those who were ignorant are in¬ 
structed, those who were doubtful become decided: the inimical and 
the envious are rendered less bold, reputation is acquired, and be¬ 
comes permanent. The second effect of the reward consists in the 
increase of intensity and duration given to public esteem. 

Immediately, all those who are governed by views of interest, 
who aspire to honour or fortune ; those who seek the public good, 
but who seek it like ordinary men, not as heroes or martyrs, eager¬ 
ly press into that career in which the sovereign has united private 
and public interest. In this manner a proper dispensation of 
favours directs the passions of individuals to the promotion of the 
public welfare, and induces even those who were indifferent to 
virtue or vice, to rank themselves upon that side which promises 
them the greatest advantage. 

Such being the power of sovereigns, lie must be extremely in¬ 
expert in the distribution of honours, who separates them from 
that public esteem which has so decided a tendency to unite with 
them. Nothing however, is more common. Instances may be 
found, in most courts, of splendid decorations of stars and garters 
in double and triple range, which do not even give a favourable 
turn .to public opinion. They are considered as proofs of favour, 
but not as signs of merit. 

* Honours in the hands of princes resemble those talismans 
with which th* fairies, according to the fables, were wont to pre¬ 
sent tbeir favourites; they lose their virtue whenever they are im¬ 
properly employed.* ”* —Intfya Gazette. 

The India Gazette of the 14th March, in the course of a 
long article on the subject, has the following.remarks on the 
order in the Judtcul and Revenue Department: 


* Htlvttiat. 
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“ With regard to the particular object of the Minute, it 
should never be forgotten that much of the difficulty expert* 
enced by Government in giving efficiency to its European 
Agency is self-created*—unnecessarily sup rinduced by the 
very constitution of the Government. The Government is ad¬ 
ministered by an exclusive and privileged service, and this 
beyond ail reasonable doubt is the root of the evil which the' 
Governor General laments and seeks to remedy. It is ad¬ 
mitted indeed, tiiat this character of the service precludes the 
possibility id leuli/ing the whole of those benefits which so¬ 
ciety derives fioin emulation in other lands; and that the high 
emoluments attached eveu to those appointments which must 
necessarily under existing circumstances be filled by men whose 
abilities for public employment do not rise above mediocrity, 
tend to diminish tile beneficial effects of a judicious application 
of the gi eat stimulus of reward to the minds of public fuuction- 
aiies. But while these facts are prominently admitted, they 
are regarded only as drawbacks, not requiring to be themselves 
removed, but to he counteracted by the principle of emulation 
and by the machinery which the Order of Government provides. 
The Governor General has not the power of altenng the con¬ 
stitution of the seivice, ami it would be unjust to alter it with¬ 
out the fulfilment, both in letter and spirit, of all the conditions 
under which the service lias been entered. But it is not the 
less necessary explicitly to iccogniZe the important truth that 
the constitution of the service is its original sin, not the want of 
any of those moral and intellectual qualifications capable of 
existing under such a constitution aud necessary to render it a 
blessing to society and an efficient instrument of good govern¬ 
ment. Until this constitution is altered, every attempt to ap¬ 
ply the principle of emulation must fail of the effects expected 
from it. There may be ami there will be in the service unsul¬ 
lied integrity, high talent, unwearied diligence, and every des- 
ciiption of official aptitude in particular, perhaps in numerous 
cases; but there will be all these, not because of the principle 
of emulation which is virtually neutralized, bu? through other 
influences, religious, moral, and social by which the characters 
of individuals are formed, ancf in spite of the inherent vice of 
the service, its exclusiveness, the eradication of which will 
alone.give full play to the Governor General’s primum mobile 
of improvement.” 

There can be no doubt that the root of the evil, without 
w Inch no effectual cure can be applied, is the exclusive service. 
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but tliattbe Governor General cannot alter as our contempora¬ 
ry fails not to notice ; and the question therefore is still whe¬ 
ther his Lordship has adopted the most efficacious system of 
checks which he is empowered to establish. The India Gazette 
thinks that the objection that the controlling authorities have 
not ad< quate means of observing the official conduct of their 
subordinates on which they are to report, merely goes to this 
extent, that the measure is in that case less productive of good 
than a more perfect measure—but we fear it goes much further : 
for unless the reporting officers have adequate means of judg¬ 
ing, their reports founded on insufficient data would be worse 
than' useless, because they would be quite as liable to be wrong 
as right- We are inclined on reflection to think the system 
which has keen suggested of presentment or nomination by the 
controlling authorities of the various candidates eligible and 
qualified in the judgment of their superiors, would still be like¬ 
ly to effect the object of the order in a manner at once more 
simple and secure, especially if the India Gazette f s suggestion 
to publish the reasons for departing from the rule of gradation 
veie, ns a general mlc, adopted. The Governor General has 
in a recent instance at Madras introduced this plan : though in 
a case which seems to be considered as having scarcely justified 
the application of -uch a rule. Where an old and once able 
public servant becomes unequal to an important trust from age . 
and debility, the publicity of the cause of removal might per¬ 
haps well be spared .—Bengal Hurkaru . . 

The Minute of Lord William Bentinck relating to 
the order of Government establishing a standard of qualifica¬ 
tion for promotion, to be estimated by competency instead of 
seniority, continues a matter of controversy among our con¬ 
temporaries, to some of whom, we regret to remark, it furnishes 
rather a medium of political objurgation than a subject for 
useful discussion aud profitable suggestion. Whatever may be 
thought of the good or bad policy of the measure established 
by the order, or of its efficacy or inefficiency, we cannot with¬ 
hold approbation from the objection which wc must necessarily 
conclude bis Lordship had in view in the preparation of his 
Minute, explanatory of the motives and reasons which led to 
ftc promulgation of the order. Wc may now we think infer 
f lit his Lordship by this document purposed, at the same time 
that he justified himself and the Government in the judgment 
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of the public for the adoption of what njay be termed a strong 
measure, to invite a candid and tair discussion of his actions 
and of his motives, with a view we may presume to avail him¬ 
self of such u*efnl suggestions as free and fair discussion is 
calculated to elicit. Regarding the Minute in question in this 
light, we consider it to be part of the du«y of the public press 
to offer such remarks up 9 n this subject as a due and impartial 
consideration of probable consequences may suggest. We 
consider this to be due to bis Lordship as wull as to the public, 
and in this spirit we have already remarked upon it. it must 
be clear that one of the chief objections to the prupo ed plan 
of superiors reporting upon the qualifications ot juniors, is 
founded upon the very circumstance of such a plan not having 
previously existed, of, in other words, that those who are to 
report have themselves never been reported upon JLaudatl is 
good, but it must be laudato viro, and if the measure in ques¬ 
tion be requisite now , it must have been so when those who are 
now to promote by praise, or to repulse by censure, were 
themselves promoted, and consequently they are incnpable of 
conferring that stamp of excellence which the words of the 
Latin adage convoy. If then the incompetent superior official 
appointed under the old system is to estimate the comparative 
recommendations of candidates, it cannot be expected that he 
will have either capacity to estimate or inclination to forward 
any other species of merit than that by which he himself 
attained eminence, which in many instances may be precisely 
equal«to that of the surviving member of a Tontine Society. 
Wo confess that we do not see how this difficulty is to be got 
over. It indeed involves this contradiction, that those who 
have been promoted without a necessary scrutiny and examina¬ 
tion into character and competency (for if not necessary why 
institute it ?) are nevertheless competent to conduct and repoit 
upon such scrutiny and examination into the character and 
qualifications of others. This is one proof that it is with 
systems of government as with individuals, “ the evil that they 
do lives after them." But still we are incited to entertain 
hopes, that even with all the disadvantages iindyr which it 
comes into operation, the cgder will operate beneficially as a 
commencement of a better system, und that it will prove the 
means of gradually annulling the baneful seniority principle. 
A beginning once made, a breach once effected in the wall of 
separation which has hitherto excluded junior merit fronf all 
advance, we may reasonably entertain expectations that the 
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opening will gradually widen, notwithstanding an occasional 
veto from some one or more of the rigid approvers of the 
fornier*8ystem .—India Gazette . 

CANALS. 6 


Considerable attention has been paid of late by the Go¬ 
vernment to the improvement of the lines of road to facilitate 
the tiansit of the trailic of the country, but no meaMire has 
been steadily pursued for improving the most important line of 
commercial communication in India, vi/., the navigation 
through the Sunderbuilds; and considering how much the trade 
of the merchants of Calcutta and the cost of the first necessa¬ 
ries of life to its inhabitants is affected by obstructions easy of 
removal, or by th«‘ want of facilities ami arrangements of 
cheap provision, this may seem a little strange, the more espe¬ 
cially as most of the difficulties aud deficiencies are met with 
in the immediate suburbs of Calcutta. 

The inadequacy of Tolly’s nullah for the convenient tran¬ 
sit *of the vast quantities of bu:ky and valuable merchandize 
that for several months of the year can be brought only by this 
route, led to the suggestion of the new canal round Calcutta 
and the new cuts from Baminghatty to Jlusseiu.ibad. The 
Government with much judgment adopted the plans, but by 
some misfortune have so mismanaged the execution, that after 
more than a lapse <>f ten precious years, the new canal is not 
yet opened to the trade, and the new cuts arCso imperfect from 
want of depth in their sections and the want of tracking 
grounds on their banks, as to be available only for the lightest 
pulling boats, the very dcsciiptiori of boat to which the cuts 
are of least value. 

The large outlay of the public money on these works has 
thus as yet been spent in vain; much interest of the capital 
expended has been irrecoverably lost fiom the want of vigour 
with which these important undertakings have been conducted; 
and the capital \£self bids fair to have been unprofitably sunk 
if the intended improvements are not prosecuted to greater 
efficiency and more general adv<\ptage. The cuts and canal 
have hitherto been of' little utility, and it appears hence to be 
considered that they will never be of extensive use ; but be¬ 
fore such an opinion can be allowed to be of any weight, wo 
should be informed that the works have been examined by a 
Civil Engineer of competent experience in such constructions, 
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for as wejcan imagine no natural impediments to render thenr 
of such public benefit as was first contemplated, and the 
incieasing want of proper outlet to the Suuderbunds is daily 
felt, we can oniy*conclude that the works are inefficient, from 
the plans of the projector having been cramped by deficiency of 
funds. It is possible that the estimated outlay has been al¬ 
ready exceeded, but it would 1 be a most unwise economy now 
to wi hliohl a further expenditure of money, whatever the 
required amount may be, to render the canals commodious for 
the trade of the country, and to put them in the way of.making 
some return of mteiest on the sums of money they have cost 
tlie State. When we look to the choked up and filthy state 
of the western extremity of the eastern canal in immediate 
pioxiinity to the eastern end of the D irmmtollah and to a 
densely inhabited portion of the city and suburbs, at once a 
serious obstruction to trade and a deadly nuisance to the health 
of the town ; and when we observe the delays experienced by 
boats in their passage through Tolly’s, nullah and the eastern 
canal by the absence of all arrangement and regulation as to 
the mode in which the boats should be moored and what 
sides are to be taken by boats proceeding to and from Calcut¬ 
ta, we ennnot but think that the couven-ence and health of 
the people are inadequately attended to, cither from a .want 
of proper provision of superintendance on the part of the 
Government, or from want of time or from apathy in th£ 
authorities to whom the Government have intrusted it. Nor 
\?e ever contemplate a full remedy for this lamentable 
inattention to the public wants until the Government shall 
be pleased to divest itself of some of it% powers and en¬ 
trust a portion of them to public bodies, who at once feel an 
interest in local improvements, and have more leisure then the 
Government and its overburtheued servants to devote to that 
minute surveillance which alone can ensure their proper con¬ 
struction and speedy completion. We would again suggest 
that the condition of the whole line of the navigation by the 
canal and new cuts to Husseinabad and by Tolly’s nullah to 
Coolna where its difficulties in a great measure terminate, 
is such that it might with ^reat expediency be made the 
subject of investigation by a civil engineer, or rather by a coiri- 
mittee whose opinion would necessarily have more weight than 
that of a single individual; and looking to the list of official 
persons to whom the superintenden e of ^public works is at 
present entrusted, we might point out the Superintending En- 
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gineer in the Lower Provinces, and one of the stipendiary 
(members of the Military Board as fit individuals for such a 
Committee. 

The commerce of the East of Bengal, of Coroillah, of 
Chittagong, of the Sunderbunds, of Airacan, and even of 
Ava, is brought up to Calcutta by this route, at all seasons. 
In the diy m< nths, when the direct streams from the Ganges 
are no longer manageable, the traffic is greatly augmented, em¬ 
bracing all the products of Western and Central India, in ad¬ 
dition to that of the countries already enumerated, and all the 
interchange of European manufactuies bartered against them. 
It is apparent, at the first glance, that the amount of the trade 
passing by the water alluded to must be of enormous magnitude, 
and it only requires to be proved that it is subject to many in¬ 
conveniences and obstructions of easy removal to warrant our 
calling the attention of the head of the Government to a cou- 
sideiation of them and their remedies in the most forcible man¬ 
ner we can. That such obstructions occur we can in part assert 
by the proofs offered in the blocked up state of the nullahs 
close to Calcutta; the want of docks capable of receiving 
the multitudes of craft of all descriptions in convenient posi¬ 
tions so as to prevent the entire closing of the nuliahs for days; 
and the deficiency of depth in the nullahs for the passage of 
the large boats. What might be in some measure a remedy 
for this is ail extension of good pucka roads to the points 
which the larger class boats cau reach,—such as a road to Ba- 
minghatty, to the point where navigation em s for the Burmese 
vessels, or to the point beyond Ghurriah-h&t, attainable by the 
largest sized wood boats. That the whole or the greater pait 
of the navigation to Coolna might he extensively benefited 
by sccimii" tracking ground on one or both sides of the nul¬ 
lahs and bv rendering the new cuts more effective, we may te- 
fer to the testimony of all those who have hud frequent occa¬ 
sion to pursue the track in question. We believe that for the 
greater pait of the distance to Coolna good tracking bunds 
might be est« Swished at a very inconsiderable cost,—at an ex¬ 
pence the most tiifling in references to the value of the trade 
in question, or the sums authori/ed for works of infinitely mi¬ 
nor inipoit*nee. Of the importance of tracking grounds to 
facilitate the progress of boats, we need only observe that the 
navigation is now almost solely dependent upon the use of 
outs. The course being, with little exception, east and west, 
&c., contrary to or across the prevailing winds, and the nullahs 
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being mostly very narrow and winding, it is seldom that the 
native boats can make use of sails and only for very short 
distances, and w m e know with bulky top lumbered boats, such 
as the native craft, i*ow very inefficient is an oar against the 
lightest breezes, and how much more effective is a goon, for by 
it wo see good progress effected in the great rivers, even against 
a high wind and the strength of tiie currents combined. Such 
is the progress of clearance through this poition of the Suu- 
deibund track, that little more is required than a regulation 
obliging ail landholders to clear the brush-wood from between 
their bunds and the nullahs. In some measure this has alrea¬ 
dy been done, but without reference to facilitating the passage 
of boats, and here and there patches are left, rendering all the 
cleared portions of no avail. 

It is not our purpose to point out what improvements we 
would particularly recommend, but we may call to notice 
whul is most obviously left undone from some defect of gene¬ 
ral superintendence over the canals and their embankments. 
A hove (»hurriah-hut for instance, along both banks of'the 
artificial cut which has tendered Major Tolly’s enterprize and 
uaiue memorable, is a high embankment formed of the earth 
oriumally thiown out and of the mud of subsequent clearings. 
These might be made into what are very greatly wanted, sub¬ 
stantial cart roads at a most trifling cxpence, or at no expence 
at all, by the Magistrate of the suburbs with convicts. Such 
roads £oii)muiiicating with the Ghurriah hat bridge and road, 
and thence to Ball)gunge, would be of great importance in 
enabling heavy boats to discharge all or part of their cargoes 
ai dr pots and bazars that would grow up along the road for 
the reception of the goods. If in addition to the roads along 
the nullah which require only the levelling of the heaps of 
earth for their establishment, a good pucka carriage road was 
carried direct from some central point between Jin tally and 
Bailygunge diagonally towards the confluence of the Ballia- 
gh&t and Tolly’s nullahs, a distance perhaps not more than five 
miles, we are disposed to think it would be of* the highest ad- 
vantige to the trade of Calcutta and in a great measure super¬ 
sede the more expensive deepening of the nullahs, which 
otherwise appears imperatively called for. The end of the 
deep natural stream before its divergence into the numerous 
nullahs that flow to waste through the marshes of the Salt¬ 
water Lakes would become a most convenient port for the east¬ 
ern trade^ and more especially for that which most interferes 
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with the passage of boats up to Baliagh&t or Ghurriah Ii4t, 
' the ttade m lire wood, if the proposed road was well and 
substantially made and kept in repair, the firewood would be 
much more cheaply conveyed from the point alluded to than 
from Baling hat or Ghurriah-hat, as at pieseut, by 'small boats 
and by hackeries over the cutcha roads which bolder the east¬ 
ern canal In process of time this short line of road might 
be laid with iron-rails, for common carts, and all bulky mer¬ 
chandise co< Id then be brought to our godownsby it far more 
cheaply than by the present water navigation, attended with 
ail its many inconvetiiencies and delays. The timber, cotton, 
lime, and grain boats would all discharge their cargoes at Tar- 
dah, leaving the nullahs open lot passage to other boats load¬ 
ed with mure valuable goods or to which despatch is of impor¬ 
tance. 

Before it is determined, as we are informed it is now in 
contemplation to do, to expend fifty lakhs in opening a canal 
from Rajmahal to the Hooghly, of which the success is doubt¬ 
ful and the benefits cannot be available for years, and, at any 
time, will he of no importance to more than half the trade 
brought by inland navigation to Calcutta, we should strongly 
recommend deliberation on the improvements that might, as 
we apprehend, be readily and cheaply effected on the present 
route of inland navigation ; for if these did not supeisede the 
necessity of the greater work referred to, they would at all 
events be of much present convenience to all the tiade of 
India until that was open to it, and would be of permanent 
advantage to the very large and increasing eastern trade. Nor 
is it alone that trade that would immediately ami greatly 
benefit from our proposed improvements, lor as any vigotous 
measure taken to render Tardali accessible by wheeled carri¬ 
ages and a fitting place of deposit for the bulky goods refeired 
to, must be followed by a great increase of population round 
the neighbourhood, and the present worthless mar»h lands 
would be in demand for building and for cultivation ; the salt 
lakes would gradually disappear, become a means of levenue 
to the state, and cease to be a cause of repioach to the Go¬ 
vernment because a pestilent source of infection and plague 
. to the people.— India Gazette. 

The India Gazette devotes two columns to-day, to the 
subject of the Canals connecting the River and the Eastern 
side of Calcutta with the Soonderbuns. 
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“ The inadequacy of Tolly’s nullah (says our contempora¬ 
ry) for the convenient transit of the vast quantities of bulky 
and valuable merohandize that for several months of the year 
can be brought only by 9 this route, led to the suggestion of the 
new canal round Calcutta and the new cuts from Baminghatty 
to H usseinabad. Tile Government with ufucli judgment adopt¬ 
ed the plans, but by some misfortune have so mismanaged the 
execution, that alter more than a lapse of ten precious years, 
the new canal is not yet opened to the trade, and the new cuts 
are so imperfect from want of depth in their sections and the 
want of tracking grounds on their banks as to be available only 
for the lightest pulling boats, the very description of boat to 
which the cuts are of least value.” 

There is some error of fact here, or some confusion of 
dates. The cut from Baminghatta across the Soonderbuns has 
been open, most [tai l since 1830 and the rest since 1831. Instead 
of teu yea is, the work occupied only 3 or 4 years from first to 
last. The earth thrown up on its banks serves for tracking in 
its whole length, except along the course of a natural nullah, 
of which advantage was taken in the line to save expeuce. The 
Canal is not navigable at low water, for to make it so would 
h.tve involved a very large outlay ; and besides, there was a 
physical difliculty almost insurmountable in the loose sandy 
nature of the sod dug through. But there is water enough in 
it foi the largest boats at full tide, and hitherto it has not been 
choked* up in any pait. Further, we have to remark, that the 
prices of tire -wood and lime and fish at Ballyaghat have fallen 
from a fourth to nearly a half since that Canal was opeued. So 
far then there seems to be no reason for the remark which 
follows the passage we have quoted, that “ the large outlay of 
the public money on these works has thus as yet been spent 
in vain.” But peihaps the “ lapse of ten precious years,” lias 
refetcnce to the Circular Canal, or the cut which connects the 
Jin tally or Eastern ('anal with the river at Cossipoor. We. 
do not recollect how long ago it is since the firsfycontemplation 
of the project. It might be ten years or more since the late 
Major Schalch proposed it; bu^we happen to know that it oc¬ 
cupied only four years m the execution, namely, from 1829 to 
1833, both inclusive, and this Canal was opened to the public 
during last rains. As far as its junction with the Entally Canal, 
it has, for some time, been shut again, first to repair the gates, 
two of which were broken from their hinges last September, as 
described in the Courier at the time, and afterwards to clear 
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and deepen the hed in some parts. The breadth of this cut is 
considerably widei than that of the Kntally Canal, which ren¬ 
ders it of course desirable that the bed of the latter shall be 
widened, as it is not only the thoroughfare for boats passing 
into and from the river, but also the outlet from the cut de sac , 
or port near Dui rum toll ah. We understand that a plan has 
been submitted by the Engineer Officer, now in charge of the 
Canals, to clear the bed of it, aud to make a towing path along 
the South bank, aud also a large bason at the mouth of it, and 
that these improvements will be undertaken after the next 
rains. 

“ The choked up and filthy state of the western extremity” 
is undoubtedly both “ a serious obstruction to trade and a dead¬ 
ly nuisance to the health of the town.” We have heard the 
subject often discussed and various suggestions offered; but 
there is no getting over the difficulty arising out of the stagnant 
state of the watei at that end, and the circumstance of that 
great drain of the town making an annual deposit in it estima¬ 
ted at 300,000 cubic feet of sediment, besides all the floating 
impurities. Our contemporary is not aware perhaps, that the 
whole bed of that Canal above the bridge was deepened se¬ 
veral feet last year, especially at the western end, which part¬ 
ly accounts for the great quantity of boats now in it. Before, 
they could not come up so high except at spring tides.— Cal¬ 
cutta Courier. 

The Courier has offered some corrections of our state¬ 
ments on the subject of the Canals connecting the river aud 
the eastern side of Calcutta with the Soondurbuns, which we 
quote in another place. It is not our object to impute blame 
to any one, but merely to excite attention to works of public 
utility calculated to facilitate and extend the trade of the 
country. We may remark, however, that there must surely, 
be something very defective or erroneous in the plan or con¬ 
struction of a canal which is not navigable at low water, and 
in which there is water enough for the largest boats only at 
full tide. How many hours of <the twenty-four can the water 
of the eanal be considered at full tide ? The canal, to be 
useful to the trade of Calcutta, should be always navigable, 
and if there is an insurmountable physical difficulty in the 
loose sandy nature of the soil dug through, that would imply 
agi unfortunate oversight in the preliminary investigations. 
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Since publishing those statements our attention has been 
called to a communication on a collateral question addressed 
by the Saugor Island Society to one of the departments of 
Government. The S # ociety recommended a road or canal 
from Calcutta to Channel Creek as a very great desideratum. 
It appears by Ren Nell's map that a road did exist formerly 
as far south as Culpee, the probable boundary at that time of 
the cleared lands; and an excellent new road from Calcutta 
to Diamond Harbour was made by Government some years 
ago. The latter, if extended to Cnanncl Creek, could not 
cost very much and its importance and value to the property 
through which it would pass, as well as to Saugor, aftd the 
speedy clearance of the jungle to the eastward of its line 
would, it was represented, far outweigh any consideration of 
the expence. But it was also urged that a canal to connect 
Calcutta with the lower Soonderbun passage would at once 
answer all the purposes of a road to Culpee, Rangafoolah, and 
Saugor, and the benefit it would confer upon all classes of the 
community is shown by the fact that this lower Soonderbun 
passage is a splendid inland navigation extending from the 
.East side of Saugor to Chittagong, for vessels of considerable 
burthen and boats of the largest size. It is much to be 
regretted that this 'natural inland canal should be rendered 
useless during eight months of the year from the want of a safe 
communication with Calcutta, as a glance at Ren Nell's 
map will show that the expanse of the Hoogly, below where 
the ItTooptuirain joins it, is too great for auy country boat or 
small craft to enter it with safety during the South-west mon¬ 
soon, and hence is inferred the advantage of the communica¬ 
tion from Channel Creek into the Iloouly advocated by the 
Saugor Island Society. An expedient similar to that which 
has been thus recommended for the eastern side of the river 
has been adopted on the western side. A canal to save boats 
from exposure to the river, nearly opposite to the place men¬ 
tioned above, has been in use for some years and has enabled 
the trade from Hidgelee and the lower south-evesterri parte of 
the river in salt and grain to be earned on in boats throughout 
the year, which could not have been effected but for its ^exis¬ 
tence. In like manner the lower Soonderbun passage, if con¬ 
nected with the Hooghly, would become the great track for 
the whole of the trade in grain, salt, charcoal, fire-wood, 
salt-fish, shell-lime, stone-lime, wood-oil, and timber, from the 
Soonderbuns, Chittagong, Sylhet, Assam, and even from Ar- 
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raran and Burmah. At present the trade is carried on in 
comparatively small boats, because the depth of water at the 
* Salt Lake to the eastward of Calcutta, the present inland 
poit, is not suflicirnt for large boats or ^mall* craft. The com¬ 
munication is evidently cramped, as may be seen by the 
crowded state of the place and of Tolly’s Nullah, literally 
wedged with boats. In short the indication of the trade 
stripling against eveiy obstacle- to reach Calcutta from the 
eastward is Dost manifest; and that a communication between 
the Soonderbuns and the Llooghly to the southward of Cal¬ 
cutta, so as to admit boats and craft of considerable draft of 
water, and at tlic same time avoid the sea-like expanse be¬ 
tween Fultah and Saugor is of-the first importance, no one 
can deny, especially when it is obvious that neither Tolly’s 
Nullah nor any line of canals so far north as Calcutta, can 
ever be rendered capable of aft'ordinu efficient accommodation 
on account of their lying too far inland from the deep part 
of the Soonderbun passages which, it is known, owe their 
existence to the sea. To confiim the fact that there are 
^obstacles to the trade at present ; that these obstacles if 
removed, would encrease the trade ; and that the encrease 
would lower rates of goods to the benefit of the reven « 
ami to the encrease of the wealth arfd population of the 
country west of the Jlooglily, it may be mentioned that 
the cos*t of the coarse at tides brought from the eastward 
consit.s very laiselv in that of the transport. The cost of 
the seveinl articles falls during the north-east monsooii when 
the navigation by the lower Soonderbun passnt>e is open, 
and rises when the south-west monsoon closes it, and that in 
a ratio far beyo’.d accidental fluctuations in tiade. The mtide 
of lime from Nylhet is often sold in Calcutta for less than 50 
rupees per 100 nmuiids in the cold weather, while in .lulv and 
August it is ot.en at 00 rupee* 5 , ami rice is ficquentiy at Back- 
ergunge 100 per cent, lower than it is at Calcutta. Neither of 
these case could happen, if there were no obstacles to the 
Soonderbun pafsage during the one peiiodofthe year beyond 
those which exist in the other. The effect of the proposed 
canal would be to make the communication to Calcutta by the 
lower Soonderbun passage equally easy and safe throughout 
the year. If it were curried from Channel Creek into the 
Hoogly any where above the James and Mary sand, and a 
little below Fultah, the Soondurbun passage would be com¬ 
pleted, and every part of it be rendered as accessible in the 
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South-west monsoon as it now is in the North-east one. A 
not unimportant part of the value of such a canal would be that 
it would afford a direct channel for the conveyance of fresh 
fish to the Calciitih raajket, the supply of which would be equ¬ 
ally conducive to the comfort of the European and native po¬ 
pulation. 

Such we understand to have been the substance of the 
views and recommendations of the Saugor Island Society in 
order to facilitate the communications between Calcutta and 
the Eastward through the lower Soonderbun passage, and 
they are not the less worthy of attention that the advantages 
anticipated to the island of Saugor itself mu*.t now, we suppose,, 
be in a greater measure abandoned. It will perhaps appear 
from a consideration of ail the circumstances that the plans 
which we described in the preceding part would be well adapted 
to render safe and expeditious that branch of the trade of Cal¬ 
cutta which is dtrived from Western and Central India, while 
the c.maI proposed bv the Saugor Island Society would be 
principally useful in laying open the Eastern trade. One im¬ 
portant advantage is possessed by the latter scheme which, it 
must be admitted, is not possessed by the former, and-that is 
that the trudeis from the east-ward through the lower Soouder- 
bun passage and the proposed canal, would have direct access 
to Calcutta and to all its conveniences without once breaking 
cargo ; while by making Tardah a place of deposit for bulky 
goods accessible by wheeled carriages, that advantage would 
be lost. 

We need scarcely say that we shall be happy to receive 
any further communications bearing on these important 
questions .—India Gazette. 

Some further remarks appear to-day in the, India Gazette 
on the subject of Canals. We copy the article, lest, by mere¬ 
ly introducing detached passages, our comments should appear 
unfair. Agreeing iu the general views of 011 $ contemporary, 
as to the importance of giving every facility to the traffic of 
boats through the ftoonderbung, and the expediency of making 
all excavations for Canals on a scale suited not merely to the 
present demands of commerce', but to what may be the in¬ 
creased traffic of many years hence,—we must, nevertheless, 
object to the particular view he has taken pf what ought to 
be done. 
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Our contemporary thinks the Soonderbun Canal of little 
use, because it is not navigable for the largest class of boats 
except at full tide. “ The (''anal, (he says) to be usetul to 
the trade of Calcutta should be aiw.ivsj navfgalde, and if there 
is an insurmountable physical difficulty in the loose sandy na¬ 
ture of the soil dug thiough, that would imply an unfortunate 
oversight in the preliminary investigations,”—This inference 
we do not admit; still loss do we admit, that because you 
cannot have a Canal quite to your mind, therefore you ought 
not to have any. It is a homely saying, that “ half a loaf is 
bettor than no bread.” So a tide Canal is better than none at 
all. The N ullahs, in some parts of their course, are all more 
or less subject to the same objection; so that it were a useless 
expense to make the connecting cuts between them of greater 
depth ; and, besides, where there is water for a craft of 2 to 
4,000 mauiids only at full tide, there may be a navigable pas¬ 
sage for ordinary boats for twelve or eighteen hours; and for 
small ones, perhaps for the whole four-aud-twenty. 

It seems to us that the India Gazette very much over¬ 
rates the benefits of Canals, compared with the natural water 
communications now available. This is particularly apparent 
iu the reference to Major Schalch’s plan of a Canal communi¬ 
cating with the upper part of C ban nef Creek. The scheme 
was laid before Government in 1822, at a time when the 
Treasmy was overflowing with the receipts of a superabundant 
revenue, and when the Saugor Society, by whom it was advo¬ 
cated, expected to make the newly-named Moira Harbour, 
in Channel Creek, a substitute for Saugor Roads and the New 
Anchorage, and to make Saugor Island both the granary and 
the Sanatorium of Calcutta, with many other flattering anti¬ 
cipations of the developement of European enterprise. Yet, 
even then, sober-minded people doubted whether such a Canal 
would not cost more than it was worth. The hopes of Sau¬ 
gor being now gone, and the tide of financial prosperity hav¬ 
ing also ebbed away, there is the more reason to hesitate be¬ 
fore incurring rn expenditure of many lakhs for the remaining 
objects indicated by our contemporary, namely, to procure 
freth fish from Channel Creeks and to facilitate the communi¬ 
cation with the lower Soonderbun route to Chittagong, &c. by 
the Door Agra passage. The India Gazette has surely not 
reckoned the distance from Calcutta to Channel Creek, which, 
by the river; is about 70 miles, and would probably be at least 
60 by a Canal,—for Major Schalch’s plan, and others that have 
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since been devised, contemplated taking advantage of a Nul¬ 
lah which enters the Creek at the North-east end, and which 
makes very considerable windings. But suppose even a di¬ 
rect cut of 50 miles ly>w would it be possible to bring fresh 
fish so tar in this climate ? To navigate such a distance by a 
Canal, without any obstruction whatever, would occupy at 
least two days without the aid of the wind; whereas a brisk 
breeze in the river (which in a Canal, or in a Nullah, would 
be intercepted by the banks and the jungle) often brings up a 
boat fiom Mud Point in a single tide. Even in the Northerly 
monsoon, the river would have the advantage in time. But, 
as to fish, it is utterly hopeless to supply the market of Calcut¬ 
ta from so great a distance without the use of steam, nor would 
the best salt water fish be obtained without going twenty miles 
further to the lower part of Channel Creek;—n-r does the 
objection of danger or difficulty of navigation in the Hoogly, 
below the mouth of the Ruoptmraiu, at ail apply to fishing 
craft,—the boats used for the purpose being the safest as well 
as the swiftest Craft in the river. 

Speaking of the lower Soonderbun passage, our contem¬ 
porary observes —** it is much to be regretted that this ualuial 
inland Canal should be rendered useless during eight months 
of the year, for want*of a safe communication with Calcutta/’ 
This is altogether a mistake; the Door Agra passage is re¬ 
sorted to ail seasons, but naturally with more frequency iu 
that season when not only the Hoogly, but also the large 
Creeks which must be crossed in that route, have smooth water 
in them. If there were a Canal leading from Diamond Har¬ 
bour, or from FoltHti, or from Tolly’s Nullah or Garden 
Reach, into Channel Creek, it would be resorted to by very 
few boats which take the lower passage through the Soonder- 
buns. The N ullah communication between Hidgelee and a 
Creek near Diamond Harbour, (we believe also with the 
Roopnaraui) is very little used, compared with the open Kiver, 
for the transit of Salt, although there is no toll to pay in those 
channels. * 

But not only docs the River offer advantages not to be 
obtained from a Canal, for must purposes of water carriage: 
Calcutta h*s the benefit of a very fine Nullah communication 
with tiie lower Soonderbuns, and thence to Chittugong. Al¬ 
though the main channel through the Salt-water Lake may not' 
have water enough for large boats of tour and five thousand 
mauuds at the upper end (boats of two thousand maunds and* 
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pinnaces of considerable size do, however, come through it 
into the Eutally Canal) there is 20 to 24 feet .water in it at 
Baminghattah at full tide, and we have heard that a square- 
rigged vessel once came,up as high as Tardah. That Nullah 
is as deep as the shallow parts of the channel in Channel 
Cieek, and much deeper than the latter at low water. Any 
craft which could pass the bar at the mouth of the Door Agra, 
even at full tide, could come up all the way to Baminghattah. 

Before concluding, we must take notice of another sub¬ 
ject alluded to by our contemporary as a suggestion of the 
Saugor Island Society,—the extension of the Diamond Har¬ 
bour road to Channel ('reek. We perceive that our contem¬ 
porary is not acquainted with the fact, that the road was so ex¬ 
tended by Government in 1321 and 1822, as a dawk load, 
and canied on through Saugor Island as far a Dog's Creek, 
near the New Anchorage at a cost of about 30,000 Ks. 
This road did not produce the expected stimulus to the clear¬ 
ance of the jungle lands of Kungafullali, and it was never 
resorted to except by the dawk runners,—and the postage of 
the few letters they carried, did not defray perhaps the hun¬ 
dredth part of the expense of the establishment kept up. 
In a few years, the road became dangerous from tigers, as 
the jungle which had been cleared on both sides sprung up 
again, and first the road through Saugor, and about two years 
ago the Kungafullah toad, were abandoned. The Diamond 
Harbour Hoad, as a carriage road, has also been suffered 
to go to ruin, since the use of Steamers has annihilated all its 
former importance .—Calcutta Courier . 

The further comments of the Courier on our remarks 
regarding the Soonderbun and Canal navigation appear in an¬ 
other place; and we recur to the subject not in the spirit of 
controversy, or with that assumption of exclusive accuracy 
which is not very well supported by our contemporary, but 
really thankful for his co-operation in calling attention to the 
importance of giving encrcased facilities to the traffic through 
the Soonderbuns. It our contemporary admits, which we 
underhand i)im to do, that enereased facilities are needed, 
then we have a common object of inquiry, viz. in what way 
the required facilities may be must economically and most 
effectually given. But in that case we derive from him no 
suggestion leading to the attainment of the object, and some 
of>bis comments are not only iucorrect but irrelevant. 
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The Courier , referring to the Soonderbun canal, stated 
that there was an insurmountable physical difficulty in the 
loose sandy nature of the soil dug through, preventing it from 
being navigable "for the largest class of boats except at full 
tide, and we inferred from this admission that there had been 
an unfortunate oversight in the preliminary investigations. 
The Courier simply negatives this inference, which of course 
he is at perfect liberty to do, although we should have looked 
for something more than a mere negation. Whether the 
insurmountable physical difficulty became known before or 
after the excavation of the canal does not appear, but this is 
ceitain that adequate preliminary investigation would have 
shown that farther south both a sufficiency of water and a 
better soil might have been obtained. We were not there¬ 
fore reduced to the necessity of preferring half a loaf to no 
bread. 

We do not so far over-rate the benefits of canals as to 
consider that rivers exist only to feed them, but we do not¬ 
withstanding see great advantages in still-water navigation 
which cannot be enjoyed in the navigation of a large river, 
and hence many canals that have greatly aided commerce 
have been formed in lines parallel to natural water communi¬ 
cations. With regard to Major Schalch’s plan, the Courier 
has fallen into the- mistake of confounding it with that of the 
Saugor Island Society. The former did not connect Channel 
Creek with the Hooghly, but his canal was to come from 
Chauifel Creek to Allipore and there to end in an inland har¬ 
bour, a very different project from the Saugor Society’s re¬ 
commendation, which proposed to make the canal from Chan¬ 
nel Creek to Fulta, the connecting'link of a complete chain of 
inland navigation for the largest boats from Chittagong to Cal¬ 
cutta. The grand object of this, as we formerly stated, was 
to avoid the sea-like expanse between Saugor and Fulta and 
to make the lower Soonderbun passage equally safe and easy 
throughout the year, and by these means throw open the whole 
of the eastern trade to Calcutta and remove thftse obstructions 
which at present undeniably fetter and impede its operations. 
The supply of ftesh fish to Calcutta was mentioned merely as 
an incidental ad vantage,.while our contemporary reasons, against 
it as a principal object. Neither is it denied that the fishing 
boats of the Hooghly are both swift and safe, but it was not 
for them, nor fur the sake of fish, that the canal was advocat¬ 
ed. The Courier , however, is • mistaken as to the distance 
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from Channel Creek to Calcutta which is only 42 miles in* 
stead of 70 or 60 or 60, all of which our contemporary as¬ 
sumes with different qualifications. He has also exsggerated 
the facilities of river communication £o and from Channel 
Creek and the delays of canal communication. No doubt if a 
boat was at Mud Point at the nick of time with a fair wind 
and a flood tide she could reach Calcutta sooner than by the 
Canal. But how long would she require to get down again ? 
Not less than a week, if feasible at all; whereas by the Canal, 
instead of two days, surely four miles per hour may be gone 
in still-water by tracking, which would be at the most one 
day. 

To show the inutility of the proposed canal between 
Channel Creek and Fulta to make the lower Soonderbun pas¬ 
sage available throughout the year, the Courier states that the 
Do-agra passage is resorted to at all seasons. This is true in a 
certain way, that is, boats coming from the eastward take the 
chance of going into ChamTel Creek and then await a favoura¬ 
ble opportunity to run up. But in this way there is a great 
loss of time, amounting sometimes to weeks, and sometimes 
also a great loss of property, many boats being wrecked be¬ 
tween Mud Point and Hoogly Point. When the southwest 
wind is high no native boat dare enter the Hoogly in the part 
betweeu Mud Point or Channel Creek and Hoogly Point 
above Diamond Harbour. Hence although a few boats may 
come, few go by that passage during eight months of the year. 
It is a great mistake also of the Courier to suppose that the 
Banka Nullah is little used. The fact is, that it is crowded, 
and that the river is never preferred except in occasional fine 
weather. Like the boats from the Do-agra, those from the 
lower south western parts run up with a fair wind or flood tide, 
but they cannot go back by the river. They invariably use 
the Banka Nullah for this latter purpose, or lose weeks in 
waiting for a lull to enable them to proceed. The Courier ia 
correct in his statements as to the depth of water at Tardah 
and Baminghafttah. There is water enough for a frigate at 
Tardah and for a 74 at the Attara Banka; and how to con¬ 
nect this fine natural inland navigation with the Hoogly or 
Calcutta was our object in entering upon the subject. There 
are good grounds for doubting the advantage of Major 
Sch alch’s proposed canal ending in an inland harbour; and 
it would appear that the sandy bottom and deficient supply of 
Neater* except at fiill tide in the eastern canal make it inade* 
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quate to the purpose. It is for others tq determine whether 
the suggestions that have been offered of making Tarda b a 
port of discharge for bulky goods and rendering it accessible 
to wheeled carriages, # or of making a canal between Channel 
Creek and Fulta to prevent exposure to the sea-like expanse 
of the river between those points, would more effectually con¬ 
tribute to liberate trade from the difficulties to which it is 
notoriously subject. Of this we are convinced, that no one 
can give his attention to the subject without being satisfied 
that some improvement is much required. 

The Courier is imperfectly informed regarding what be 
calls the Diamond Harbour Road, which he speaks of both,as 
a d4wk road and a carriage road. First, it was no road at all 
but a mere path by which a Bengallee could scramble with a 
postbag; not even a Calcutta Baboo in a palankeen could 
travel it. Secondly, it did not cost 30,000 rupees, but under 
17 000. Thirdly, the use of steamers has not annihilated its 
former importance. Its state of disrepair has rendered it use¬ 
less. If Government would repair it, it would be as much 
used as ever .—India Gazette. 

UNION BANK AND BANK OF BENGAL. 

[REJOINDER.] 

To George Udny, Esq. 

Secretary and Treasurer Bank of Bengal. 

Sir,—Having hoped that before this period your Direc¬ 
tors would have reconsidered our letter of the 8th ultimo to 
your address, and removed the obnoxious notice, it was at 
first deemed unnecessary to reply to your letter of the 15th 
ultimo, but remarks having been made on our letter by pat¬ 
ties whose opinion we hold in high respect, we have resolved 
to correct the erroneous statement your letter contains, and in 
doing so to glance briefly at the position you assume with re¬ 
ference to the.community. * 

We sincerely regret that your Directors in the face of otpr 
letter and of other public declarations, should persist in their 
attempt to dictate to the community the species or currency 
which they are to employ in their hourly business; the public 
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are perhaps best aware of the medium most fit and convenient 
for their purpose, and the result may prove to your Directors 
that our townsmen will put their own judgment in opposition 
to that of the majority of the nine Bank of Bengal Directors, 
thus shewing that they consider themselves capable of under¬ 
standing their own convenience. 

Tlie pressures which have borne hard upon Calcutta for 
the last ter, years and of which you speak, cannot he traced 
to the Union Bank, which has not yet existed for five years. 
The true source of these evils is that ruinous political event 
the Burmese war, which (among other appalling distresses 
traceable to it) involved the holders of a fifth of the Bank of 
Bengal Stock, and we are informed, placed your Bank in a 
difficult position, and forced you to apply for, and obtain, aid 
from a private Bank to enable you to go on. 

The Union Bank has never that wc can learn been in¬ 
debted to your Bank for substantive aid, in any “ run,” al¬ 
though the Bank of Bengal itself contributed in a great mea¬ 
sure to one of those panics by suddenly discrediting the Union 
Bank currency, an act for which we have never heard any 
explanation offered. 

An to cashing Company’s paper, granting unexception¬ 
able discounts, and hitherto taking Union Bank Notes, these 
were not favors, but things m the regular course of business, 
seeing that they aic of undoubted credit and also observing 
that you have taken the notes of every private Bank ih Cal¬ 
cutta, and those of Kajkissore Dutt’s amongst the rest. 

The Union Bank has now worked through nearly five 
years of unprecedented commercial distress, and wc are satis¬ 
fied. that it lias come out not only unscathed but in high credit 
and with even a fair profit. The Union Bank is a Joint 
Stock Company similar in principles to the Bank of Bengal, 
but with one or two important differences, each shareholder of 
the Union Bank is liable to the uttermost farthing lie possesses 
for all engagements of the Bank, while the Bengal Bank 
shareholders are only responsible by their charter for the amount 
of the individual shares. Tor .these good and substantial rea¬ 
sons, we are all satisfied with the credit of the Union Bank, 
and content to transact our business with it and in its currency. 
Why should the Bengal Bank oppose or disturb us in this 
matter? No political event can affect the Union Bank, 
awhile the renewal of the charter may possibly withdraw one- 
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fifth of the share-holders of the Bengal Bank, and with them 
the unjust monopoly of the circulation of the inteiior. 

II ail the Bengal Bank adopted their threatened measure 
to refuse all notes but those of their own issue when private 
Banks existed m Calcutta, and when they were urged to do so 
by the then commercial community, the benefit to the public 
would have been great; but this the Bengal Bank refused to 
do. On their refusal the community suffering under the evil 
of numerous private Banks united (all but one) in conjunction 
with the commercial public in the Union Bank, and strange to 
say the Bank of Bengal now uses the same arguments to crush 
the Union Bank which were used to themselves seven yeajrs 
a«»o to induce the refusal of private bank notes whicn had they 
then adopted the Union Btnk would never have existed. 

We have the best authoiity for knowing that the Bengal 
Bunk never did make any open or direct oiler of accommoda¬ 
tion to the Union Bunk, and indirect piivatc communications 
not plainly avowed by the one or acknowledged by the other 
party could not of course he noticed by us. Though no doubt 
sincerely otfeied by your present Directors, how could it be 
rationally expected that the other Bank would listen to such 
private intimation after every injury had first been done by 
your publicly discrediting their paper in the market in these 
ciitieal times without cause assigned, even if your intended 
oiler had over boon practicale, which seems out of the question 
unless you could have assured its permanency against the 
changeable views of a changing Board of Directors; it was 
made too late we think to be received without distrust. 

The way in which you state the individual instance men¬ 
tioned in your letter b«, we are sorry to say, substantially 
incorrect. We have enquired and find that though it is true 
that the drawer did state his not having funds to the full 
amount of his ctiecque on the Bengal Bank, yet he had paid 
in abundance of Union Bank notes, which would be carried 
out on the following day to full credit; tl^p drawee replied 
that he intended to pay the balance of the checque to the 
Union Bank and the Bcngal,Bank must pay the Union Bank 
in its own currency he could see no reason why the checque 
should not be sent that day; in this opinion the drawer fully 
concurred and did not as you say warn the drawee against 
sending the checque. 

A reference to the drawer's letter to you stating his sur- 
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prise at your refusal of bis checque would have prevented you 
from mistaking the case. 

We.cannot even at this late period conclude this final 
letter without once more begging of jour 'Directors to give 
way to the .general wish, and come to some amicable arrange¬ 
ment with the other only Bank in Calcutta, (and that a pub¬ 
lic and joint stock Bank) for mutual conciliation for recep¬ 
tion of currency by which the business of the community u ill 
in our opinion be much facilitated and general confidence 
invigorated at a time when every man’s exertions are required 
to restore amongst us a sound and durable state of mercantile 
credit 


We have the honor to be, 
Cockerell and Co. 

B. C. Jenkins and Co. 
Shedden and Co. 

Wilson, Frith and Co. 
Colville, Gilmore and Co. 

John Lowe and Co. 

Jenkins, Low and Co. 

F. T. Fergusson. 

William Storm. 

Dwarkananth Tagore. 

Pittar and Co. 

Bathgate and Co. 

George Shearwood. 

Gibson, McKellar and Co. 
James Monteith. 

W. Greenaway. 

Adam F. Smith. 

Jetties B. Higginson. 

Muller, Ritchie and Co. 

Jeesop and Co. 

W. Thacker and Co. 

T. Ostell. 

J. W. Roberts* 

Watson and Co. 

J. Kyd. 

H.* Barrow. 

W. F. Schneider. 

Andrew and Co. 
fi. C. Kemp, 
fyamehund Day. 


Sir, your most obdt, servts. 
A. Rogers^ 

Samuel Smith. 

F. H. Burkinyoung. 
Thomas Allardice. 

John Hastie. 

R. Scott Thomson. 

W. Carr and Co. 

John Palmer for others. 
Bruce, Shand and Co. 
Gilmore and Co. 

Macintyre and Co. 

Tulloh and Co/ 

Hamilton and Co. 

W. II. Twentyman. ' 

J. Llewelyn. 

Dykes and Co. 

J. Spence. 

Rogers and Co. 

W. Turn»T. 

Macfarlane and Co. 

F. Burkinyoung and Co. 
Mackenzie, Lyali and Co. 
A. and G. Apcar. 

Dick and Co. 

J. P. Parker. 

Thompson, Broad and Co. 
Currie and Co. 

Middleton and Co. 

Mantun and Co. 
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[REPLY TO THE ABOVB REJOIN®BE.] 

No. 250. ■ 

To A. Rogers,.Esq. 

and ike other * Subscriber* of a tetter addressed 

to the Secretary to the Bank of Mongol* 

Gentlemen,—I have had the honor to receive, os the 
10th instant, and to lay before the Directors of the Rank of 
Bengal, this morning, your letter without date. 

In reply, the Directors instruct me to express their 
regret that, although anxious to extend, at all times, every 
possible accommodation to the public, their views, in respecy 
to the particular measures discussed, do not exactly coincide 
with those entertained by the very respectable firms and indi¬ 
viduals whose names are subscribed to the letter under acknow¬ 
ledgement. 

My letter of the 15th ultimo has already conveyed to you 
the opinions of the Directors in regard to a sound Bank note 
circulation; and to those opinions and to their resolutions 
founded thereon they feel themselves bound to adhere. 

The Directors disclaim, distinctly, the imputation of 
having presumed to dictate to the community the species of 
currency which it shall employ in its dealings; they have only 
been influenced by a sense of duty, which urged, them to 
adopt the measure, on which you have animadverted, as well 
calculated to protect the interests committed to their Qbarge, 
and to provide the public with a steady paper currency. 

■ It is with much concern that the Directors observe some 
points in your communication on which they peroeive that you 
labor under misapprehension or have been very, greatly misin¬ 
formed. After due enquiry, and careful inspection of their 
records, they beg to assure you, first, that the Bank of Bep<* 
gal never did, at any time, receive as cash the notes of the 
India or Rajkissore Dutt’s Bank; secondly, that the Bank 
never was at any time or in any way urged by/he commercial 
community to refuse all notes of the then private Banka,, ami 
cannot therefore ha charged wjth the objection to the measure 
imputed to it by you; and thirdly, that the Bank never was 
force** to apply and never did apply for silver to jprivate 
Banks: the receipt of silver from these establishments is fully 
admitted; the object of its transmission was to enable the 
Bank to continue its loans to those very parties, which under 
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the rule of the charter, providing that the Bank shall hold 
hard cash to the extent of at least oue-fouith of its notes in 
circulation, would otherwise have beeti impossible. The cir¬ 
cumstance tlmefore had its origin entirely in* the convenience 
of the parties who paid the silver into the Bank; they were 
at the time largely indebted to it, and must otherwise have 
been compelled to pay their dues, and the receipt of these sums 
would equally have enabled the Bank to continue that routine 
of accommodation to the public which no banking establish¬ 
ment can secure unless the obligations of the public to it be 
discharged with the same degree of punctuality with which it 
is expected to preserve its issues. 

The offer of accommodation to the Union Bank, to which 
reference is made in your letter, was tendered in good faith, 
and before the public could possibly have been aware of any 
intended change in regard to the paper of that institution ; the 
Directors were under the impression that the Union Bank 
had received their proposal in the same spirit in which it was 
made. 


It remains only to advert to 
the instance of the cheque, the 
circumstances of which trans* 
action you declare to bo stat- 
ed substantially incorrectly : in 
order to set this matter at rest 
the Directors desite me to quote 
the paragraph, in the margin, 
of their constituents’ letter on 
the subject, and to remark that 
though at the representation of 
the payee, the drawer consented 
to the immediate presentation of hi> cheque; it is their opinion 
that the refusal to meet the demand under the published rule 
of the Bauk could not have been a matter of suiprise. 

I have tfye honor to be, Gentlemen, your most obedient 
servant, . 

G. Udny, Secy, to the Bank. 
iBank of Bengal, March 13, 1834. 


“ At about 2 o’clock, I Rave a 

ebeque to Mr.-loi 60,000 R«c, 

tolling liitn at the nanus time that my 
Union Bank Notea were onlr abort 
cierhted and begging that lie would 
not nerd my cheque for payment till 
the following day. In reply he told 
me that he memt to endorse the 
cluqqe to the Secretary of the Uni¬ 
on Bank, who would top able to get 
the money from yon, the Union Bauk 
haying a large balance in \onr handa 
which would aerure mj cheqne toe¬ 
ing honored, which I tuppoamg it 
would, consented to the rhi que be¬ 
ing at once presented.” 


[Hurkaru, 
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MEDICAL AND PHYSICAL SOCIETY OF CAL¬ 
CUTTA. 


J Proceedings of a Meeting he id on the 1st February , 1834. 

MEMBKUS ELECTED. 

Dr. W. 6. O’Shuughnessy, Messrs, D. Gullan, J. Mur¬ 
ray, H. S. Cliatterton, Jas. Orion, Alex.. Duncan, A. Mont¬ 
gomery, 13. J. Everitt, A. C. Gordon, and VV. S. Dickson. 

MEMBERS PROPOSED. 

R. M. M. Thomson, Surgeon, Bengal- Service, and H. 
M. Galt, A distant Surgeon, lleugal >ervice, proposed by 
IVIesMs Tytlor and Twining. 

COMMUNICATIONS PRESENTED. 

I. An Urinary Calculus of a native, successfully remov¬ 
ed by an operation, with a statement of the case, by W. Dar¬ 
by, Esq. 

An Urinary Calculus successfully removed from aft 
European child aged six years, by C. C. Egerton, Esq. 

3. A Hemp-seed, or Oxalate of Lime, Calculus, Voided 
by the Urethra from a child aged one year, at Bangalore, 
presented by It. M. Davis, M. D. Assistant Surgeou H. M. 
39th Regiment, with a statement of the case. 

4. A preparation of a portion of the Organ of Hearing 
of the Whale, presented by J. Drummond, Esq., Surgeon, 
tt. N* 

5. A description of a Ltisus Naturae, a double human 
foetus, drawn up by il. M. Galt, Esq. 

0. Cases of Fracture of the Lower Extrimity, by W. 
W. Raleigh, Esq. 

7. A French I ilitiou of the Works of Hippocrates, in 
4 vols. presented by W. Stevenson, E-q. of Lucknow. 

8. Cheron’s “ Prophylaxie du Cholera Morbus,” pre¬ 
sented by Dr. Richy. 

9. A letter from G. A. Bushby, Esq. Secretary to Go¬ 
vernment, addressed to the President of the Medical ami Phy¬ 
sical Society, stating, that the privilege 6f free-postage would 
not be accorded to the Society* 

10. A letter from H. H. Wilson, Esq. relative to thfe 
Books recently received from Franc**, the amount of which, 
504 rupees, 15 annas, as well as Messrs. Smith, Elder, and 
Co.’s bill of £15. 11.9. up to 30tfi June, 1833, were directed 
to be puid. 
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11. A case »f enormous Tumor in a native, successfully 
extirpated by II. H. Goodeve, M. D., with a sketch of the 
disease. 

12. A copy of the second number ( of the India Journal of 
Medical Science, presented by the £ditors. 

13. A report on some cases of Confluent Small-pox, and 
of a slighter Eruptive Fever, produced by Vaccination fiom 
the cow, by F. Furnell, Esq. Assistant Surgeon at Sylhet. In 
consequence of the inefficacy of Vaccine Lymph, procured from 
other stations, Messrs. Furuell and Brown were anxious to ob¬ 
tain a supply direct from tho cow, in the same' way as was 
done by Mr McPherson last year In the month of Septem¬ 
ber, 1833, Mr. F. vaccinated four children with the disease 
procured from a cow affected with the Mata or Gottee, and 
afterwards continued vaccinating from these children. The 
taccitie vesicle was perfect in these first four, as well as 
iu those who wete v ’Cemated afterwards. The Lyiuph thus 
procured was used iu succession until the middle of No¬ 
vember, when an European child who had been vaccinated 
from the same source, appeared to have the vesicle less ad¬ 
vanced on the 8th day than is usual; on the evening of that 
day, fever commenced, and in three days more the child was 
covered with an eruption resembling coufiueiit small-pox ; this 
patient recovered. On the day before the eruption appeared 
in the above patient, three children, who had been vaccinated 
at the same time as the above case, and from the same source, 
bad the vesicle of a most favorable appearance, and from one 
of these, another European child was vaccinated on the 1st 
December. The appearance of the confluent small-pox in the 
first case, called particular attention to the progress of the dis¬ 
ease in this instance. On the 8th day, slight fever came on, 
and gradually increased ; on the 3rd day of the fever, an erup¬ 
tion of confluent small-pox appeared, attended with much 
swelling of the mouth and throat, and the child died. * The 
progress of small-pox in this patient was watched, as well as 
the result of the vaccine disease iu the three children, from one 
of whom this one bad been vaccinated : they were observed 
daily, none of them had fever fof more than one day; in two of 
them there was a slight eruption of 10 or 12 little pimples: in 
all three the vaccine vesicle went through its-regular course. 
Mr. Furuell concludes by observing, that the Mata in the cow 
in India, is a much more severe and a more acute disease than 
the vaccine on the same animal iu Europe. 
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14. The following letter addressed to the President ot 
the Medical and Physical Society , * 

' ir f —“ In consequence of an increasing, affection of the 
sight brought on l>y ^tending to the Society’s business, (the 
greater part of which 1 have for a long time past been obliged 
to transact by candle-light,) 1 am compelled to resign the office 
of Secretary to the Medical and Physical Society, at the end 
of this month. It is with much regret that I retire from duti.es 
which have placed me in communication with that portion of my 
professional brethren in India, who take an active interest in 
the advancement of Medical Science. f*ermit me now to ex¬ 
press the deep interest 1 shall always take in every thing rela¬ 
ting to the prosperity of this Society. 

(Signed) W. Twining ” 

Tn reference to the steps to be taken in consequence of the 
resignation of the Secretaiy, Mr. Egerton suggested that it 
might be expedient to elect both Secretary and Assistant, and 
notice was given accordingly, that the election of Secretary 
and Assistant Secretary would take place at the meeting on the 
1st March 

Heretofore it has been usual fur the Secietary to place 
before the Society, annually, the Collector’s statement of re^ 
ceipts, and of the various items paid during the year; and these 
accounts having been submitted to general inspection, the ba¬ 
lance only was published in the printed Circulars. The expe¬ 
diency of publishing the details, in futuie, has been suggested, 
and accordingly the following statement has been drawn up. 
Tnis detail is the moie requisite on account of the treat increase 
in the number of members, and a corresponding augmentation 
irt the income of the Society, and the purposes to which it is 
applied. The Secretary has, with the advice and concurrence 
of the Committee, laboured assiduously to establish a system 
with respect to the regular settlement of account's, and prompt 
payment of subscriptions ; arid has so far succeeded, that the. 
amount collected. and the balance due from each individual, fa 
easily ascertained at any period of the year, and a listqf unpaid' 
subscriptions made out for the inspection of the Society. • This 
has been done not only with respect to the most itomoftd 
Mem be is of Bengal, but also at the other Presidencies, tbfdugti 
the prompt and punctual attention of the Society’s Agents, 
Messrs. A rb nth not and Co. at Madras, and Messrs. Beck¬ 
with and Co. at Bombay. A year before the' commercial 
disasters, by which the whole of the. Society’s funds were lost, 
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several exp<nces had been incurred, consistent with the existing 
prosperity of the finances; large orders for book» had been sent 
to London’and Paris, and the ariival of these subsequently, as 
well as the completion of an un usually Urge vein me ofTiansuc- 
tious, in the enily part of 1833, left d' suin ot above 3,000 
rupees, besides ordinary eurrenj ex peaces, to be defrayed 
otit of the income of the year and such airears as might 
be collected. The Society’s resources appealing to be good, 
it was not deemed expedient in this difficulty to call on the 
Members for any additional contiibution, nor to discontinue 
any of the Society’s proceedings which had reference to non¬ 
resident Members, as a remission of activity might have com¬ 
promised the Society’s prosperity. The utmost economy con¬ 
sistent with these considerations was requisite, and under in¬ 
struction of the Committee, all expensive prints, drawings, 
models, and books, were countermanded except the usual sup¬ 
ply of periodicals, with such recent works as could be pioctned 
ior the sum of £40 per } r ear, permanently devoted to such sup¬ 
ply. Nevertheless, until the subscriptions wcie collected, it 
became necessary for the Secretary to make several payments, 
and he therefore advanced on various accounts the amount «»f 
SiCca Rupees *2,489, which sum has been repaid, and the wlola 
of the Society’s debts of every description paid off, os well as 
the current expences for January and February, 1831, and the 
charges for printing for those two mouths. So that in one year 

the Society has surmouuted difficulties which arc not likely a- 
• ■ 

gain to occur, and it is hoped that future losses may be obviat 
ed by depositing any surplus that may accrue, hi Govoinnif lit 
security. The following statement shows the income audex- 
pendituie of the year 1833 ; the receipts amount mg to 8,913 
rupees, the expenditme to 8,671, and the Fund lemamiug ou 
hand to 211. 

N B. The Society requests that all subscriptions due 
up to.31st Dec. 1833, be paid with as little delay as possible 
In the adjustment of numerous small sums, the utmost punctu¬ 
ality is requisite to prevent einbairassment, * 

The followingcomrnwnications were then read and discuss¬ 
ed by the meeting. Messrs. Bell iwid Lawder's case of tuniois.; 
Mr.' Preston’s paper on Nux Vomica in Cholera; Dr. Camp¬ 
bell’s remarks in Congenital Goitre iu animals; Dr. Goodeves 
Essay oti Fevers; and Mr. Bramley’a paper on the Pendulous 
tumor of the ear common in Nipal. 
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Dr. O’Shaughncssy has been engaged in examining the 
batks tumid in this country, which are supposed to contain 
quinine, and some account of the result will be ready for the 
next meeting of the ?*ociety. 

It will be satisfucfoiy to the members of the Society at 
remote stations, to know, that in con equence of the proposal 
made at the last Meeting, the Transactions are to be published 
in half-yearly fasciculi, two of which will foim a volume; .part 
the fiist of the vol. for 1831 is now in the press, and maybe 
completed soon after the end of 'March. 

Civiale’s Apparatus for Lithontrity lias been procured by 
the Society, and sent to Mr. Brett for trial, in compliance with 
the request of that gentleman. 

Proceedings of Meeting held on the Is# March, 1831. 

Members eli ci ed. — 11. M. M. Thomson, Esq. and 
H. M. Gait, Esq. 

The following gentlemen who had been proposed at an 
extraordinary meeting of the Society, held on the 13th Febru¬ 
ary, 1834, were also elected : J. Grant, Esq. <t Member of 
the Society; and M. M. Dupuch Lapointe, Secietary to'the 
Royal Society of Medicine, Bordeaux, and Emile L. Pereira, 
M. D., resident at Bordeaux, were elected Corresponding 

Members. 

The ballot was then taken to till the offices vacated by 
the resignation of Messrs. Twining and Egerton, and Hie 
scrutineers reported the votes hi favor of M. J. Bramley, Esq. 
Secretary, and J. Jackson, M. D. Assistant Secretary; these 
gentlemen w<‘re accordingly declared by the President to be 
duly elected. 

The Vice President then rose and addressed the ‘Meeting 
as follows : 

“ Ou this occasion, 1 feel that I should be wanting ill my 
duty, did I fail to point out to the Society that which, how¬ 
ever, must be equally well known to every one of its members, 
as to myself, the very great old gations under v^tiich we lie to 
our late Secretary for his zealous, unremitted, and successful 
exertions in our servi< c ; exertions which wc must all be 
sensible, nothing could have induced any one to undeigo, whose 
time and labour are so valuable both to himself and the coin* 
m unity, but the most disinterested love of knowledge and 
desire to advanoe the improvement of the profession of which 
he is so distinguished a member. Jii requesting then the per- 
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mission of the Society to return thanks in its name to this 
gentleman, there is nrit, I am convinced, a single individual 
among those whom 1 have now the honor of addressing that is 
not conscious that I am requesting this*permission for one to 
whose industry, judgment, and affability, the Society must 
ever be most deeply indebted, and that I am only speaking the 
sentiments of every member in moving that by the desire of 
our respected Presid'eht 1 iriay be peimitted to assure our late 
Secretary of the feelings of sincere regret with which we receiv- 
ed his resignation, and to assure him of the deep sense wc 
ertterf&m of the obligations, under which the Society lies to 
him, arid to return its thariks for his most valuable services.” 

This vote of thanks being recorded, Mr. Twining rose and 
said : 

** Mr. President and Gentlemen, -I beg leave to state 
that I feel myself much honored by the vote of thanks which 
you have now offered to me, and l am highly gratified by the 
kind expressions with which you have been pleased to notice 
my services as Secretary to this Society. It is now more than 
seven years since I have constantly filled the office of Secre¬ 
tary and Assistant Secretary, arid if during that time I have 
ever hoped to jobtnih any share of your favorable consideration, 
it has been by regular attendance at your meetings, and by 
performance of the duties allotted to me, in such manner as I 
considered to be in accord with the wishes of my professional 
bretliern, whether they were resident in Calcutta or at the 
ntost remote parts of India, and it is only now on binding 
iny.-elf unable any longer to continue those duties in micIi 
manner as 1 think they ought to be performed, that T have 
requested permission to retire from them Suirounded as 1 am 
at present by the resident Members, I may be excused if in 
consequence of their presence I allude but slightly to the sup¬ 
port which 1 have derived from them, and the kind considera¬ 
te ri with which they have accepted my endeavours to perfoim 
my official duties. Assuredly 1 have snfficierit reason to be 
gratified by tlioSte feelings of confidence arid approbation which 
have induced my re-election to office for so many years. The 
same motivds which restrain the* more full expression of my 
sentiments towards those who are present, need not prevent me 
front stating the resjpect arid admiration with which I have 
Observed that the noft-resrtdent Members of this Society have 
6nfemd into the investigations proposed for the improvement 
Af medical science. . I may add that it is from them, they 
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being the more numerous class of our associates, that ye rosy 
look for the most numerous and varied common inactions for 
the support of the Society, and the advancement of prides* 
sional knowledge* Having been so many years the organ, of" 
this Society’s communications, in the office of Secretary, I 
may beg the indulgence of being now permitted to offer a few 
observations which the present occasion seems to call for. 
The object which we all most earnestly desire to promote is, of 
course, the welfare of this Society. Joining most heartily 
in thi» feeling, 1 could wish to advert to some circumstances 
connected with its prosperity. There are two occasions’ on 
which an increased activity in scientific research, as well as an 
inciense in the number of our subscribers, would indicate 
that the >ociety had received a new and favorable impulse. 
The first of these was when the publication of Jrunsaclivnfi 
whs commenced. The appearance of the 1st volume seemed to 
give confidence that medical research on the diseases of India, 
and their remedies, would in future be earned on in Ibis country, 
and that Indian Pathology and Therapeutics would no longer' 
be left to the dicta of those who had not visited this climate, 
and diligently studied its diseases. The favorable reception of 
this first volume, as well as the opinion? pronounced on ’ our 
subsequent transactions at home, have fully equalled our 
warmest hopes. The second favoiable impulse m a y bo remarkr 
ed from the period, when, to meet the wishes of non-reaidenA 
Members, a change was made in our monthly circulars, apd.ip 
addition to the Report of the proceeding of meetings. Selfctiow 
were published fiotn recent woiks of various pswts of .the 
world, whereby a double series of publications has been pd$p&* 
ed, the one. The Transactions, comprising the invt^tlgptmus q{ 
the members of this Society, concerning the diseases find medi¬ 
cal practice of India ; the other, The Selections^ intended to 
be an epitome of the progress of medical science in other parts 
of the world ; at the spine time the publication of the proceed* 
ings of th.e monthly meetings, as now established, admits cjf 
being enlarged whenever any occasions require*the prompt qii> 
dilation of important discoveries in India The large number 
of members of which this Society now consists, enables, all 
these publications to be afforded f<>r the small subscription 
which was at first estimate! as requisite to defray the qqrr&tt 
expenses of the Society. The increase, in the number of mem* 
bers,.ao satisfactory in every pmqt.of view, bps ,of course added 
to tl.ie dutie? of your Secretary., and whoever jnay M 1 future fill 
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that office, will not find it a sinecure. In consideration of the 
increased business ar sing from our corresponding members at 
Paris, the Mauritius, Rio de Janeiro, Chili, padiz, Bordeaux, 
and many other parts of the woild, 1 would venture to pro¬ 
pose, for the Society's consideration, the expediency of ap¬ 
pointing a Secret-ry for the foreign correspondence, the adop¬ 
tion of which measure 1 am certain will be attended with the 
most beneficial results. It may also be advisable for the more 
easy and effectual accomplishment of business to have two 
Sub committees, to whose especial charge particular branches 
might be assigned. The present Committee of Management; 
consisting of four Members, might act on the subjects usually 
referied to it, as at present; besides which, two of its Mem¬ 
bers might be considered as the Sub-committee of accounts, 
all matters relative to the collection of subsetiptions and settle¬ 
ment of ac omits being referred to them. The other Sub-com¬ 
mittee would be most usefully employed in the superintendence 
of selections printed in each montti, which selections 1 could 
wish to sue comprising more variety than they have hitherto 
done. Many subjects remotely connected wilh medical science, 
but of deep interest from (heir novelty or intrinsic importance, 
might be published. In fact, 1 would say, let the selections 
be less exclusively confined to the mere practice of Medicine 
and Surgery. The Royal Institution of Great Britan, sur¬ 
rounded by the literary resources which London affbr Is, seems 
to have taken the same view which this Society has dove, of 
the value of early promulgation of the progress of science, 
for 1 observe that a section in chapter IB of their Bye-Laws, 
authorises their Committees to publish such abstracts from the 
transactions of other learned Societies at home and abroad, and 
notices of discoveries which may be thought likely to diffuse 
science and render it of practical utility. 

** The Sub-committees now proposed may greatly relievo 
your Secretary of his more laborious and irksome duties, and 
by dividing the labours of his office, enable the Society to ac¬ 
complish more than an individual could perform even if his 
whole time were devoted to the work. I propo*e that the 
Members of tlie Sub-committees should be chosen from the 
Committee* of'the Management, as i conceive that arrange¬ 
ment to be most conducive to harmony in our proceed ngs, and 
uniformity in the accomplishment of the various objects we 
hi) vein view. This or some such re-organization of the work¬ 
ing part of the Society appears to tne requisite, and 1 submit 
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my ideas to the Society, that tiiis plan may be examined and 
revised. 

“ When 1 sav that our attention to the wishes of the 

* b- 

w reat body ot' Sujiscnbeis, the non-resident Members, in ofter- 

to them in souie*douree the benefit' of our extensive and 
increasing library, by means ot the selections, has been amply 
repaid by an increasing number on the list of subscribers, 1 
feel that l should do injustice to iny professional biethrcn in 
every part of India, if L did not state niy conviction that their 
lileidiy as well as pecuniary eoutiibiitious to the support of 
this Society, are ullorded, not so much for the sake of any be¬ 
nch is which they may individually expect to obtain as from 
the higher piinciple of supporting the civdit of our piofessuin, 
ami the desite of contributing to the advancement of medical 
science. With these sentiments, 1 nm fitmly persuaded that 
our associates in every unit of India will continue, by their 
active and uniemitting snppoit, to maintain the character which 
the Society lias aheady established.” 

The following communications lecoived since the last 
meeting, weie piuscnted to the Society : 

1st Observations on the Mineral Waters of the island of 
Bouibon, by Dr. Desuovcs. 

2d. A b 'X of Geological Specimens of the island of 
Bom bon, sent by the same gentleman. 

3d. A letter from Dr. B. 11. Kennedy, announcing that 
he hud forwarded a donation of 23 vols. of books for the libra¬ 
ry, tdso requesting to be informed if any extia contribution be 
requisite from the older and most hearty well-wishers and Mem¬ 
bers of the S.jciely, iu consequence of the losses suffered by 
the failure of the agents; as, iit that case, be desues to bo 
considered one of the suhsciibets towards the extja sum re¬ 
quired lu reply to his offer, the Society directed their thanks 
to be communicated to Dr. Kennedy, with an especial refer* 
ence to his former very liberal pecuniary donation, as well as 
bis presents of books to the library, which haVe beeii tecorded 
iu the proceedings of meetings 

4tli. A statement by Dr. O’Sliaughnessy of the great 
improvement which Mr. Previte lias made in the preparation 
of the Pulverised Milk; the article now produced being truly 
invaluable to all who have charge of children or invalids on 
long voyages, and the best substitute for milk t devised: 

“ 1 have the pleasure to inform you, that after several 
experiments very diligently and zealously performed by Mr. 
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Previte under my directions, a product has been obtained, 
winch is by far the best substitute for nnlk yet devised, and 
which is altogether diilireut to piepaiation mid composition to 
the very objectionable compound to which l r iiceniiy drew the 
attention of the Society. «» 

“ The piesent preparation, a specimen of which I bog 1 
leave to submit to the Society, is pint* milk, in the diy state; 
its caseous matter retaining the proputy 01 solubility >u water, 
with the exception of about live putt- per cent, of I lie eutiie. 
The powder possesses the flavour of indk in full peifiction, 
and imparls it to water, tea, coffee, &c. It makes excellent 
custards, puddings, and other cultuaiy prep,nations hi which 
miik is icquiied. Willi tea, 1 should ubseive, that the coin r 
is iiifenor to that produced by nn.k ot cieani, altbough the 
flavour is quite as good. 

“ The latioiiale of llie preparation is very simple. Per¬ 
fectly nvtv milk is evapoiated at a ceitam tempi ratuie bclovv 
that wincb renders ihe cascum insoluble, and doling (lie eva¬ 
poration the butter is removed. 1 scaicely deem it fail, how¬ 
ever to enter into more minute details, as it is but just that 
Mr. Previife should have some reward tor the labour he has 
bestowed on the inquiry. 

** 1 should observe that the process followed is totally 
diffeient from Bracconel’s, much simpler, and in my opinion, 
much superior to it. Whether or not ihis pulvenzed milk 
will keep fresh tor long voyages, is a point which canpot be 
determined except by actual experience, it will at all events 
be absolutely necessary that no more of the powder should be 
put up together than suffices for the consumption of one day, 
for which puipose it must be sold in well coiked small phial'. 

“ Each out ce of this powder corresponds to about a seer 
and ti half of milk, and two tea-spoons full suffice for a cup 
of tea or coflee. A table-spoon full to a pint of water coi- 
responds pretty closely to the same quantity of milk in the 
fluid state, and m preparing a solution of this kind, the \Vater 
should not, I conceive, be heated beyond milk waimth, and 
should be most diligently mixed with the powder 

1 deem it necc.'Saiy to add that these obseirations only 
extend to the specimen before me, which has been prepaied, 
as 1 directed, aud fully answers my expectations; and that 
wlult: 1 have great confidence in Mr. Eievite’s adhering to 
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the plan now pointed out, I still do not consider myself at all 
responsible f'oi any future changes m the preparation.” 

• “ 11. B. O’Shaughnessy. 

“ To W. To in if, l?.sv/.” 

5. A import by Dr O’Shaughnessy on the result of a 
chemical examination of the Neein and Knliena, which were 
sujipo'** d to cont in a salifiable base, au.ilo^ou^ to Quinine 
in its medicinal properties : 

“ 1 beg leave t*» state to you for the information of the 
M edic 1 and Physical Society of Calcutta, that 1 have exa¬ 
mined the baiks of the Su'itenra Febrif, anti Melia Azedi- 
ravhta , and the nut of the Ccesalpinia JJondurclla, the stems 
of the (tcnliann Chiruyta , and the balk of the Chinckona 
7 hyr&iflora of itoxbuigh, or Ilymniadychon Chrysijiori.mi of 
Wail ico. 

“ Mv experiments on the Swietenia and Melia were 
din cit'd solely with a view to obtain the salifiable bases which 
Mr. Ptddiuglou states he has discovered. In my expei iments, 

1 m >st c<nefu)ly followed Mr. Piddiugton’s directions, but 
* ould not obt in a paiticle of any s.distance corresponding to 
the principles he describes. In other expeumeuts I applied 
to tiit-e bailv- the most recent and delicate imjir vt incuts de¬ 
viled for vegetable an lysis by Kmope.in chemists. The re¬ 
sult was the s.mie, and I am consequently compelled to doubt, 
if not to deny, the justice of Mr Piddington’s conclusions. 
At alNev'iits, the specimens of the barks 1 examined, and 
which wi re dt lived from the most respectable sources, did 
not contain the new pmiciples iii question. 

“ In the Ciesalpitna Bonducella, I have however found 
a trace of crystalline principle, which in all its characters cor¬ 
responds to Strychnine, and respecting which I shall, on the 
completion of some expei iments now in progress, have to 
trouble the Society with an additional communication. 

“ In the Oenti.ina Chiiayta 1 have been much disappoint¬ 
ed ; 1 have obtained, it is true, a considerate quantity of 
crystrl-, but though chiefly of vegetable constitution, and in¬ 
tensely bitter, they contain a notable proportion of lead, which 
seems essential to their constitufion ; for l could not succeed in 
obt iiniiii! them, unless when the acetate of lead was used in the 
course of the analysis. On incineration they yield about 11 
per cent, of o\)de of lead. 1 intend to piepare some of the 
cry-t -l» on a laige scale for further chemical examination, as 
well us for clinical experiments. 
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“ As for the Cinchona Thyrsiflora, I regret to say that it 
is the most valueless of all. 

“ It is of com se unnecessary to trouble tfte Society with 
details of the analysis ptu twined on the vegetable substances 
above mentioned; l wish however, to notice the great quan¬ 
tity of sulphate of limp, which occurs in the crystal!zed state, 
in the course of the analysis of the Nevtn bark, and w Inch 
may veiy readily mislead even an expci fenced examiner. 
There is no difficulty in finding crystals in any thing almost 
that you please to examine. The great point is to scrutinize 
and identify these crystals correctly. It is here that the chief 
difficulty of such inquiries resides. 

“ II. B. O’Sh aughnessy. 

“ To W. Twining, Esq.” 

6. A copy of the icports of the proceedings of the 
JRoval Society of Edinburgh, from December 1832 to Match 
1833, with some papers on the Natural History oi the Herring, 
from Dr Knox, forwarded by Mr. Menzies. 

7. A statement of some pathological and practical ob¬ 
servations relative to Dysentry, by Dr. J. Muiray, sent 
through the Medical Board. 

8. A small volume, containing a scries of letters on 
Native Education, presented by J. Tytler, Esq. 

9. A letter fiom Dr. Joseph Brown, of Sunderland, re¬ 

turning thanks to the Society on his election, and offering to 
render such services as may be in his power. * 

10. A letter from Baboo Hamcornel Sen, a member of 
the Society, and Collector, accompanied by various books and 
accounts relative to the Society’s business; ‘al-o a statement 
that in consequence of impaired health, which obliges him for 
the present to leave Calcutta, as well as from Ins engagements 
at the Bank of Bengal, he is unable to conduct the business 
of Collector under the system heretofore adopted, which occa¬ 
sioned not only responsibility but much personal labor, and 
suggesting that »:>me arrangement should be made for carrying 
on the duties of the Collector, which have hitherto been done 
by the aid of one hntkaru This subject was referred to the 
Committee of Management, who weie requested to confer 
with Baboo It a income! Sen with respect to on efficient arrange¬ 
ment for the future collection of subscriptions of the Society. 

It was resolved by the Society, that all future collections 
o£ ; money on the Society’s account should be placed in the 
Rafcik of Bengal. 
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At tlie meeting of the Medical and Physical Society 
held on the l9t Febriuuy, 1831, a vote of thanks t»> Baboo 
Ramcotncl Sen was recorded, expressing their high estimation 
ot hi> ■'Ci vices. * ^ 

II. A letter from J. Prins* Esq accompanying the 
2d volume of the Journal of the Asiatic Society,^ which was 
presented for the Library. 

Dr. Mount’s case of Remittent Piver ; Dr. Gilmore’s 
case in which 9 rupees were found in the stomach on dissec¬ 
tion; and Di. Campbell’s case of Phthisis Laryngoea, were 
read and discussed by the meeting. 

At the conclusion of the meeting that portion of Part i, 
of Vol. VII. of Transactions already printed, was laid oil 
the table. 

(Signed) M. J. Bkamlky, Secretary, 

Medical and Physical Society. 

Calcutta, March, 1834. 

DISTRESS IN' BUNDL BOUND. 


It is really astonishing that the distress which has pre¬ 
vailed hi Btindlecund for sonic time past has been s* little no¬ 
ticed in any of the public prints. The price of grain there has 
ranged for the list four months from II to 16 seers for the 
rupee. Wheat now stands at ll'J seers. The stoppage of the 
Company’s factoiy at Calpce, which gave woik and food to 
thousands of the poorer claves of that place, as well as of the 
surrounding countiv, has considerably increased, the distress 
in Bundlecumi. Grain has been known to be as scarce before, 
but owing to the employment which the poor had, they «.id not 
feed it as they now d<>, in as much as they possessed the means 
of proeming food in times of scarcity. And in favourable 
seasons it enabled those who were engaged ill agricultii e to 
pay oft' with the savings of their daily hire the greater part of 
their rents, and to reset ve the produce of their fields f >r theif 
own consumption. The Natives being habitually improvident, 
it is not to be wondered at if they were totally unprepared 
for the change which the sudden and unexpected' stoppage of 
all work at the Company’s factory has occasioned in their 
affairs. 
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An long as the poorer clashes had the crop of wild “ byte*” 
(a soil uf hMi indent mid acid berry) to subsist upon, they 
n.nnaged to keep »-oul and body togetim, but* s nee this ctop 
b:.s been exhausted, theii c^ulitiou has me truly appalling. 
Moth* is h.ive been seen to^rev«>iir thiough hunger the dead 
bodies nf theii own iutaiits, - and thousands of children have 
lem > Id hy their parents since the dearth at the diifeient vil¬ 
lages and tow ns, at ftoiu four ann *s to two lupec*. Some 
crlfivi.tion is indeed to be seen by the road side, but the poor 
«s they travel along, do not scruple to help themselves to it. 
W» en however tlie scanty standing crop is collected, and the 
b d wi >ds set in, it is apprehended that the moitality will fear¬ 
fully incie se. 

It makes the heart bleed to see the objects that are to be 
met v iill about Calpee and its viemitv; most of them are 
>) *Te living sk< letons, and arc scaicely able to use when once 
stated. Many after a journey ironi the interior, have only 
s # im«ilt enough to crawl to the nver side, to drink, drop 
down., and die—theii corpses-aio exposed to the ravages of 
tl e vt.limes, the panab dogs, and jackalls. Others have not 
rvfn siieugth enough to go that distance, hut on reaching the 
town, lay themselves down, in the stieets, and expire: their 
‘bodies me driiL’g* d along I lie loads hy the mehturs and chuniars 
(ii.d ti ifiwn into the Jumna, and immediately at’tei, float about 
t e ghauts, lo the meat annoyance of Ili.> living. When any 
oi r lentmes abroad, lie is Minonnded by miser ble objects 
crying out that they have had nothing to eat for two, tin c, 
f ur, live, and -ox days and are dying of hunger. Hundreds 
of such nhjicU-ire to be s(*en coming in daily from the inteii- 
o.', and hundreds are grossing the Jumna diiily, in the hope of 
oht tilling food m the Dooab, and the Oude territories, where 
gr >iu is cheap. But few of the poor objects, it one may 
judge from tln-ir apjiearance, can reach the place of their 
destination. Iii a calamity so extensive, individual assistance, 
or charity, cati afford litile relief. The Government alone 
ran do it effectually. It is difficult to suppose that Govern¬ 
ment can have been made acquainted with the actual state of 
thing* in tha.t part of the country, -otherwise it woii’d not have 
abandoned the people of an entire district, in a time of so 
severe a visitation, to all the horrors of famine : after having 
, derived so large a revenue from’them in years of plenty and 
abundance. Surely they are entitled to some part of what 
they have hitherto paid so cheerfully, to save them fiom 
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misery, starvation, and death. If the peasantry of the coun¬ 
try be a lowed thus to be annihilated, the principal somce 
iu>m wt-icli the Goveinmeiit revenue is obtained, must al*o 
lx* aiimlnlated : liiid it "ill lequue a long course ot years, ami 
invoke a tenlold expanse, even undtr the best uiauageun nt, 
to teiucdy the e\il. 

It w ill scarcely be credited after what has been rcl ted 
above, that the Tusildars show as little tneicy to the poor 
iollows, who tiom tiie failure of crops me unable to meet the 
Govei.-.ment deni tnd tins je *r, as they shewed m t .eir most 
floiiiislnng datys. The Zuaitndais and fainiLi's are calle.t ti| oil 
to pay tiieir usual k.slbumlee— and their inability to do so 
subjects them not only to great expense in the Way of dds- 
tuclv>, but to much evil lie.iltnout. 

T.ie cultivators ami ryots in Bundlecurid have had very 
imhilcrciit ciops lor *»everul yeais past. Duiing the last rainy 
season, they had neither rum enough to bring their Khunecf 
crop to maturity, nor sufficient to sow c very where their 
ltubbec lauds. Hundreds of thousands of btggahs of laud* 
which weie ploughed fm the Kuhbee ciop, remain unsown 
fiom want of moistuie in the earth, in many places the p o- 
ple who possessed the iiieaus, or were furnished with them by 
others, and w’ete induced to sow their Kubbce lauds, after 
the slight slioweiH ot ram which fell in December, lost their 
seed, which greatly aggravated the embarrassment of t‘.e cul¬ 
tivators. Mauy respectable landholders have declared that so 
far fi5m pressing their ryots for the amount of their Khnrietf 
leases, or for file advance that had been made for the llubbce 
seed, and lost, t'>ey we«e willing to allow the whole ot the 
rents of the lands which were sown and produced nothing,.to 
lay over until belter times, and to make good the defalcation 
to Govei niftent themselves ; but notwithstanding this profit led 
indulgence, they could not keep their ryots in their villages. 
The ryots said they were famishing, and could not remain 
unless eight months subsistence was likewise guaranteed to 
them. This shows that if Government weiefeveu to cider the 
entire remission of the year’s rents to the ryots ot the vidages 
where the crops have wholIy«fatl< d, it would not be sufficient 
to keep them from emigrating to places where grain is cheap. 
They must have something besides to subsist upon until the 
next rainy season crop be reaped. It remains a question whe¬ 
ther it-would not be less expensive for Government to give up 
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one year’s rent, anti subsist the ryots until the next K'mrreef 
croji corner to maturity, than to adopt coercive measinc*. To 
a common understanding the first alt o native would apuear to 
be the least expensive, anil av-uiediy the ntoat prudent If 
there was the smallest iiki^ihobd of any 1 thing being gained l»v 
.harassing people already overwhelmed, the experiment might 
be tried. If the amount that would be required for the pie- 
serv-tiou of thousands of human lives be deemed too great lo 
sacrifice, the Zummdars and farmers might be called upon t» 
repay it by instalments m ten 01 fifteen year-*, it is piesumct! 
they would leadily accede to such an arrangement But any 
attempt to call upon them to make good to Government the 
default of their ryots, without some such assistance, would 
only force them to follow their example, and to fly for safety 
to some other pait of the country ; which would render the 
mischief greati r, and the loss to Government more considera¬ 
ble. 

A good many estates have already been advertised for 
sale by auction. What strange infatuation, to expect that 
any one could be found, at such a tune, fool hardy enough to 
encumber himself with such a millstone Any person wiio 
putchases a village in the middle of a collecting season, as is 
well*known, renders himself liable for the whole year’s rent 
according to existing Regulations, exclusive of the purchase 
money. Government may buy the proprietary lights of the 
villages sold at auction at mere nominal prices, but if this be 
done, it requires no great discernment to piedict that «** smil¬ 
ing, fertile Bundlecund” must in a short time btcoiue a waste. 
Villages purchased at auction on account of Govern men t 
however afford employment to the brethren and dependants of 
the Umlah and Tasildars, but the loss that usually arises fioni 
the mismanagement gud frauds of the Ameens who are apr 
pointed on such occasions to supersede the Ztiuiindars ought to 
be taken into consideration. It stmds to reason that a land¬ 
lord tinder any circumstances would have more influence with 
his tenants tliav an Ameen, an entire stranger perhaps to their 
feeling, their habits, and their wants.’ Jn the Southern Divi- 
- sion of the district the employment <*f Aineeus to superintend 
the estates which had been resigned by the Zumindars and 
farmers was tiied on an extensive scale, and completely failed ; 
the loss to Government was found to increase every succeeding 
year, and the system was altogether abolished .—Sumachar 
Wurpun, 
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EXAMINATION OF THE PUPILS OF TJftE 
HINDU COLLEGE. 

The distribution fit the Frizes of the students of the 
Hindoo College took place on the 9th March at the Town Hall, 
Sir Charles Metcalfe and the Right Reverend the Bishop of 
Calcutta presided, and several distinguished members of the 
European community, ladies and gentlemen, were also present. 
The concourse of natives assembled was immense : not a na¬ 
tive of respectability we should suppose Was absent, and alto¬ 
gether there must have been several thousand collected toge¬ 
ther on this most interesting occasion, all, in so far as we could 
observe, most attentive to the proceedings. It is, we conceive, 
oue of the most gratifying exhibitions that Calcutta affords, 
proving, as it does, that the natives, of this part of India at 
least, so fully appreciate the importance of education, and jus¬ 
tifying those bright hopes of the future destinies of (his coun¬ 
try which it is so cheering to every philanthropist to indulge. 
It is iudeed almost impossible to witness such a scene and not 
to be wafted by imagination far beyond the limits of the dull 
present, and to figure to oneself some of these children in 
whose minds the germ of intellect and patriotic sentiment is 
budding forth, shedding lustre on the country of their birth, and 
aiding by exalted morality and talent, by enlarged and com¬ 
prehensive views, to elevate it to a high and honorable rank 
among the nations. 

After the distribution of the prizes, which were nume¬ 
rous and handsome, chiefly books, a youth named Kyl&s Dutt 
read an Essay 011 Government, which was extremely creditable, 
even without reference to the difficulty of its being composed 
in a foreign language, and which was delivered, with some 
slight exceptions, with great propriety of accent apd emphasis. 
Then followed the recitations, in which the various speakers,— 
some, nay most, of them extremely young,—acquitted them¬ 
selves to the general satisfaction of the crowded audience. 
The. first, '* Logic” by a very little fellow, Bucharam Do®s # 
was spoken with so much humour, such an evident appreciation 
of the joke, that we believe it astonished as much as it pleksed 
the audience. Cato’s Soliloquy was also extremely Weil de¬ 
livered by.Kummulkissen Babadoor; and LauncelotQobbo,— 
perhaps one of the cleverest of the whole of the recitations— 
was also given with infinite spirit and gusto, through the reciter, 
Oomachurn Dutt, who was also quite an urchin. In short; they 
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were all so exceedingly good that it is scarcely fair to parti* 
cularize any of the recitations. 

After the recitations, a Persian Essay wrfs read, which was 
said to display considerable talent. t 

On the table there lay many drawings, surveys, and maps, 
some of which were strikingly meritorious, and all of them 
creditably executed. The land surveys are the results of ac¬ 
tual measure ments, the science being practically studied by the 
boys;-—they were all neatly executed, as were most of the 
maps. There was a drawing of a horse, extremely bold and 
correct and some coloured landscapes equally good. Indeed, 
nothing could be more satisfactory than the whole exhibition, 
and we sincerely hope that the Invaluable Institution to which 
it is owing may go on and prosper .—Bengal Hurkaru . 

THE SANSCRIT COLLEGE. 

The Hindoo College is supported partly by Government 
and partly by the public, but its management is entirely con¬ 
ducted by a Public Committee. Under these circumstances 
we have always a regular notice of the time of the annual exa¬ 
mination, which is usually held in a public place and at a time 
when all can conveniently attend at this interesting exhibition. 

But not so the Sanscrit College. That institution is sup¬ 
ported entirely by Government, and its management is com¬ 
mitted to a few public functionaries. We have accordingly 
little or no chance of being present at its examinations'which 
are held in some obscure corner of the Hindoo College Build¬ 
ings, and at a time when few can think of attending them—to 
wit 7 in the morning. Why at this unseasonable hour ? We 
are told it is to suit the convenience of one of its managers 
who does not feel disposed to attend to the affairs of the School 
•t any other time of the day. It is true the people do not di¬ 
rectly contribute towards the support of this institution; but 
if its expences are derived from the revenues of the country 
the difference it but nominal, and we should think a due de¬ 
ference ought to be observed for public convenience. Its an¬ 
nual examinations ought to be held, like those of the Hindoo 
College, at a public place, and at a proper hour of the day. 

We had occasion to animadvert on this subject a year 
ago, <and we regret to find that the last annual examination of 
the Sanscrit College was again held, on Thursday last, at the 
mu ne place and at th# same inconvenient time. We trust the 
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Secretary and managers of this public institution will in future 
remove this cause of complaint by sacrificing' a little of their- 
personal comforts for the convenience of the public.— Re¬ 
former. * , 

SUPREME COURT ,— Tuesday, March 4, 1834. 


, LEARMOUTH versus MOORE AND COULL. 

In this case the Advocate General moved far a rule to 
show cause why a writ of attachment should not issue against 
certain persons who had been subpoenaed to give evidence on 
the trial. He moved for this rule on an affidavit of Mr. 
Shaw, stating that they were material witnesses; and that 
they had not only been served with their subpoenas in the 
regular way, but that Mr. Shaw had on the Saturday preced¬ 
ing the trial sent a circular round to each of them informing 
them that the trial would come on on the following Monday, 
This was a courtesy that Mr. Shaw was not bound to perform; 
but they were bound to attend on their subpoenas. In the 
Course of the trial it was found necessary to call them ; but 
on looking round the Court they were not to be found. Mr. 
Shaw then applied to the counsel in the case, who objected^to 
calling them at that-stage of the trial, not wishing to interrupt 
the proceedings of the Court. At the conclusion of the case 
for the prosecution they were called on their subpoenas, but they 
did not answer the call. The affidavit further stated that they 
were persons intimately connected with the defendants in the 
cause, one of them being a partner, and the others assistants in 
their employ; consequently it was to be presumed that they 
were in some degree under the influence of the defendants, 
and that they might have been prevented by them from attend¬ 
ing to give evidence. Be that as it might, it was certain 
that every person subpoenaed attended the Court excepting 
those who were under the influence of the defendants. Was 
not that a suspicious circumstance, and tending to throw ' 
suspicion on the defendants ? Here were those persons under 
the influence of one party absent when subpoenaed to give 
evidence by the other. Tha evidence they had been expected 
to give was of importance; and if it had not been, the pre¬ 
sent application might not perhaps have been made. One of 
;hem was a partner in the defendants’ firm, another was a 
look-keeper,—persons having access to the books; and in 
sailing to mind the proceedings of the late trial, their Lord- 
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ships would readily perceive how important their evidence 
would have been to show whether or not the transfer had 
actually taken place. They had given notice to the defen¬ 
dants to produce their books; and tjiiinkihg it possible that 
they might not comply, they had subpoenaed their servants to 
give oral testimony on the subject. They had not attended as 
required, and under those circumstances he moved their Lord- 
ships for a rule to show cause why an attachment should not 
issue against them. Rule to show cause granted.— Bengal 
Hurkaru . 


March 13, 1834. 

Chuney Loll & others v. N. Alexander & others. 

This action was brought upon a River Policy of Goods 
and was tried in January last, and owing, it was said, to the 
insufficiency of evidence, it was nonsuited. Mr. Turton con¬ 
tended, that a new trial should not be granted, because Mr. 
Prinsep had elected to be nonsuited, and cited many cases in 
support of bis argument; and that if a new tital should be 
grauted, it ought not to be without payment of costs of the 
former trial. Mr. Prinsep on the other hand moved to set 
aside the nonsuit, and disputed his elec lorfof the nonsuit. He 
submitted that the Court had directed the nonsuit, in which 
case a motion could be entertained to set aside the trial. New 
trial granted .—India Gazette. 

March 14, 1834. 

Major W. Richards v. Bank of Bengal. 

This was an action brought against the Directors of the 
Bank sueing that they should be authorized to transfer two 
Bank shares to the plaintiff. The two shares numbers 70 and- 
212, were purchased by Messrs. Palmer aud Co., the agents 
of the plaintiff, in 1821* in their own name; they drew the 
premium from (time to time, and accounted for the same to 
their constituent the plaintiff. After their failure, their assig¬ 
nees endorsed the certificates to »the plaintiff, as the books of 
the firm shewed the shares to be trust-property, but the Bank 
refused to tfansfer the same on account of Messrs. Palmer 
and Co. being in its debt to the amount of five lakhs of Rs. 
and the Bank not being awaro that the shares were not Messrs. 
Calmer and Co’s bon& fide property. 
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This case was called on some days ago, and judgement 
was to have been passed this day ; • but owing to a difference of 
opinion on the Bench, Sir John Franks being for a nonsuit 
and Sir John Grant fo% a decree, the fate of the case is still 
undecided .—India Gazette. 

INSOLVENTS' COURT,— Saturday, March 8 , 1834. 

*1N THE MATTER OF JAMES CULLEN AND OTHERS. 


James Cullen examined by Mr. Clarke .—I received a let¬ 
ter enclosing a power of attorney, the letter dated 2d August 
183*2, from Sir Charles Blunt relative to the estate qf Sir 
Alexander Seton: it enclosed a power of attorney and an ex¬ 
tract of an order of the Master of the Rolls. I received this 
letter on the 21st December 1832. In consequence, about the 
22d of December, we received 19,000 R». at the Treasury 
that had been long overdue. We received this sum in virtue 
of the power of attorney. I believe the power was to the in¬ 
dividual partners of the house as members of it. 1 believe the 
power of attorney is in the Treasury. I cannot recollect whe¬ 
ther there was any specific direction in the power of attorney. 
1 have the letter 1 received from Sir Charles Blunt. I will 
put in copies of the letter from him, the power of attorney, 
and the extract of the order of the Master of the Rolls. 
We did not v^rite to Sir Charles Blunt in May 1833, but did 
in May 1832. We acknowledged the receipt of his letter 
in January 1833. 1 am satisfied we wrote in May 1832. 

We have a cop} of the letter of January 1833 1 will put 

in copy of it. This is it. We afterwards received in June 
1833 37,000 Rs. in virtue of that power from the Treasury. 

I don’t recollect applying to the Treasury in May 1833 to 
have this sum in advance. 1 don’t remember Mr. Brown 
doing so. At that time there was ail arrangement for antici¬ 
pation of payments from the Treasury as an accommodation, 
but l do not recollect any as to this sum*-it was for the 
accommodation of the public. We did appiv for some pay¬ 
ments in advance. I am not aware of the Treasury refusing 
to pay a sum in advance on account of t'le paper being th t 
property. In Juue 1833 we were not in the habit of refusing 
payment of all demands made on us. Wc had not positively 
refused to permit our creditors to withdraw their balances in 
June 1833 ; but we had entered into negotiation^ with several 
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parties who were desirous to do so. In June 1833 we had not 
refused to make payments. 1 cannot charge myself with any 
positive refusal to pay demands against us—that were fair and 
proper demands. We had a system r of fixed balances. It 
was for deposits of money to the credit of parties for a fixed 
time, generally with a stipulation for a previous notice of 
withdrawal. This notice was generally three months. I mean 
three months before the end of the commercial year—the com¬ 
mercial year ends 30th April—three mouths before the 30th 
April. If the notice were not given, it was not on 30th 
April. We had leceived notices for April 1833, but they 
were not insisted on. Negotiation had produced other arrange¬ 
ments. 1 do not remember $my case where payment was 
insisted on, in which we did not partially pay—or parties not 
negotiated with, to their satisfaction—by partial payments or 
other arrangements to their satisfaction. I was satisfied in 
June 1833 that by the forbearance of my creditors, I could 
avoid filing my petition in this Court. When we received the 
37,000 Us. we certainly had it entered in the books as usual 
in such transactions. 1 do not recollect giving any directions 
to have this sum entered in any particular manner. The en¬ 
tries will appear by our books. We keep a Cash Book dis¬ 
tinct from our regular Journal. It is impossible for me to say 
when posted to the Ledger. The Ledger is considerably in 
arrear of the current day. 1 don't know—1 am not aware of 
any entry in our books as to this sum subsequent to ouj: insol¬ 
vency. Wc wrote to Sir Charles Blunt subsequent to June 
1833—we wrote to him in January 1834. 1 can produce a 

copy of that letter, it shall be put in with the others—it was 
of a dale subsequent to our insolvency. 1 think that was the 
only letter we wiote to him after June 1833. 1 did not know 

that Mr. Blunt was attorney for Sir Charles Blunt prior to his 
application to us last January, i mean prior to the letter of 
2d January. Sometime ago we had. I had personally com¬ 
munications with him relative to this account; but £ always 
understood he came as a friend Of the parties. I believe he 
is the brother of Sir Charles Blunt. 1 don't know that he is 
the brother of Lady Setou. I\)id not know until Mr. Blunt’9 
application in the end of December 1833 that Lady Seton 
had Agents in Calcutta. I never made any endeavour to find 
who were the Agents in India of Sir Charles Blunt or Lady v 
'Seton. ' I never asked nor made the enquiry of Mr. Blunt. 

I had not seen him for 12 months, he was at the Cape. I don't 
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know when he returned. The first communication I had per¬ 
sonally with him was in January 3d or 4th t the first com¬ 
munication was by letter thiough Messrs. Cockerell and 
Company of 31st* December or 1st January last. We had 
received no notice whatever from Sir Charles Blunt or Lady 
Selon who were their Agents in India. We had received no 
communication from England to communicate with any person 
in India previous, except the letter of 2d August 1832. I 
consideied that 1 was authorized on the part of Sir Charles 
Blunt to exercise my judgment as to the investment of the 
funds of the estate of Sir Alexander Seton in conjunction 
with the Agents of Lady Seton. 1 did not consider it neces-. 
sary to receive any further power from Sir Charles Blunt on 
his part to enable me to invest the funds in real securities. 
We put the 37,000 Rs. received in June to the credit of the 
account' as a cash balance. There was no specific application 
of it, it was received and went to the current business of the 
house, like other cash received. 1 cannot distinguish it now 
fiom the other monies in the house. At that time I was aware 
our cicdit was impaned, like that of other establishments iu 
Calcutta; but, I by no means considered that the existence 
of our business was precarious. 1 could have placed the mo¬ 
ney apart without mixing it with the other funds of the house. 
I could have placed it in cither the Bengal or Union Bank, 
but it would have borne no interest. I might have invested it 
in Company’s paper. The 19,000 lis. I placed in Company’s 
paper, sometime before 1 had received 7,000 Rs,—prior some¬ 
time to the receipt of the 19,000 belonging to the same estate 
—that 7,000 1 also placed in Company’s paper. When the 
7,000 wa3 received we had no instructions, but consult red 
them not applicable to that sum as it was due at the Treasury 
before the date of the order of the Master of the Rolls, We 
considered the order to apply to any sums becoming due sub¬ 
sequent to the receipt of the instructions. We considered the 
37,000 as coming within our instructions. We considered 
that we were by them prohibited investing the*37,000 except 
in real securities, or otherwise than as so instructed. In the 
ordinary course of our business, it was entered as a cash ba¬ 
lance. The 7,000 and 19,000 in Company’s paper must ap¬ 
pear as of the funds of Lady Seton. Our Assignee is pre¬ 
pared to deliver it up on production of proper authorities to 
the Agents of Sir Charles Blunt and Lady Seton. We have 
regularly rendered accounts current 'to Sir Charles Blunt. 
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The last in January 1834, subsequent to our insolvency, made 
lip to the date of filing our petition. 

Robi ri Brown examined by Mr. Clarke. I have, heard 
all the questions you have put to Mr. Cullen, and his answers. 
Those answers are correct to the best of my knowledge, as far 
as that knowledge extends. It would appear that the 19,000 
Rs. was received by me as a member of the house. I can’t 
apeak from actual recollection. It was invested I believe im¬ 
mediately in Company’s paper, as soon as paper could be 
found. 1 can’t speak exactly as to dates .—India Gazette. 

Saturday, March 22, 1834. 


IN THE MATTER OF COLVIN AND COMPANY. 

Mr. Turton made application that the insolvents be 
personally discharged from further liability to their debts. The 
Court ordered the case to stand over till the 5th April, and in 
the mean time referred to the Examiner, to enquire and report 
whether the several debts set forth in the 2 schedules have been 
established to the satisfaction of the assignee; and whether 
the list of consents in the papers marked A, B, C, and D, 
contains more than one half in number and value of each 
debts; and whether the several powers of attorney under 
which any of such consents may have been granted have 
been duly executed, and contain sufficient power to warrant 
such consent ; with liberty to file further consents, and for the 
examiner to report on the 5th April. 

The consideration of the prayer of the petition to stand 
over until the 3d May. 

IN THE MATTER OF FERGUSSON AND COMPANY. 

A statement of the transactions of the assignee of the 
late firm of Fergusson and Company from the 28th Novem¬ 
ber to the 28th February last was filed. Amount realized by 
the assignee Sa. Rs. 35,83,204 8 1 ; disbursements Sa. Rs. 
85,63,386 11 <4; balance in hand 19,817 12 9; in possession 
of the assignee in Company’s promissory notes belonging to 
the estate Sa. Rs. 4,900 .—India Gazette. 
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EXTRACT FROM THE WOTE3 OR A 
TRAVELLER. 


This appears to have been the designation of the principal 
city of a prince, of the Chouhan race, named Raja Deftlu, 
wh«» built it. 328 B. C. on the 'site of the ancient Indra- 
prasth», the capital of the descendants of Pamln, situated on 
the banks of the Jumna, about 2 miles south of the position, 
of modern Dehii. Jt continued to be the metropolis of Hindu 
sovereigns for a century and a half. 

A. D. 1177. Priturai, a Rajpoot prince of the Chnuhan 
caste, then king of Ajraere, hiving built a number of costly 
temples dedicated to the Hindu divinities, at Merboli, IQ 
miles from Dehii, and also a splendid palace of which some 
vestiges still remain, called Mehal Prithnrai , all his court and 
followers removed thither, and the palace and buildings soon 
obtained the name of Dehii, which itself was ultimately aban¬ 
doned. 

To repel the modem invader Mahomed Ghouri, Pri- 
thurai and liis brother Khandairui met him on the banks of the 
Sirsutti, near Lahore, but after a bloody battle both these 
princes were slain ; and the victor, with a view to the complete 
subjugation of their kingdom, deputed his favorite slave, 
Kuteboflin Jbec, in capacity of viceroy, for the capture of 
its capital. It was sacked and taken 1209:—its Hindu in¬ 
habitants were banished; and Delhi remained the capital of 
the Ghourian dynasty for 100 years. 

A. D. 1229. Sultan Shumsodin Altimesb, with the cha¬ 
racteristic intolerance of his sect, demolished all the places of 
Hindu worship and with the materials of the wreck, reared a 
Mohamedan mosque, of the magnificence of which some notion 
may be formed from the Kuteb, which was merely one of it# 
xainars. * 

A* D. 1 '86. Giasodin Bulben constructed the Kotheo 
Lai or red palace, whose silt is no longer to be identified* 
although this splendid edifice is minutely described by Ferishta. 
In this reign the extent of the population and the prosperity of 
tile city are represented to have greatly increased—fifteen of 
its wards bearing the name of as many princes of as many 
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distinct tribes—and the Ubasi, Sungiri, Karismshahi, Deli mi, 
XJIani, Chungizi, Moseli, Samarcandi, Kasgini, and Khuttai, 
were all separate mohullas or divisions. 

On the accession of Kaikobad to £he tfirone of his grand¬ 
father Bui ben, A. D. 1307, a beautiful villa was formed in 
the vicinity of Killokerri , near the spot on the Jumna, where, 
in latter times, the tomb of Haimaiun was constructed. The 
nobility and gentry following the Court, relinquished Dehli at 
Merholi, for the convenience of a settlement near their sove¬ 
reign, whose residence was now permanently established at the 
villa of Killokerri. 

The Kiljian race of monarchs now usurped the empire, 
1310; and the first Sultan of that dynasty Jullaladin, perfect¬ 
ed the many extensive edifices which Kaikobad had lived only 
to originate : and his Fort becoming the centre of attiactinn, 
Killokerri, was soon populous enough to be entitled the Nem 
City. The poet Mirkhisru, who flourished in this reign, 
alludes to the name in the couplet— 

Shaba der Shelter i now kerdi hisar—e 

Ke ruft uz kingerba ta kummer sung. 

The Moghul Alghoon, the Sultan’s son-in-law, settled a 
colony of his countrymen in the neighbourhood of Giaspoor 
and Killokerri, which continued to a late period to be known 
as Moyhvlpurra. 

A. D. 1316. The regicide Alaodin re-transferred the seat 
of government from the New City to the Koshec t Lal of 
Bulben, at Merholi. Amongst the numerous architectural 
undeitakings ascribed to this reign, his palace termed the 
Thousand-Pillars, was a magnificent structure. 

Giasodin Togluc having, in 1347, dethroned and succeed¬ 
ed Khisru, built the fortress, four miles from Merholi, which is 
tailed Toglucabad . 

1360. Mohamed Shah Togluc, resolving to establish his 
metropolis in the most centrical part of his kingdom, built 
Dawletabad, near Deoghur and the caves of El ora. Dehli 
remained unpeopled for a brief interval, but the climate of the 
Deccan not agreeing with the,Moghul colonists, Dowletabad 
was abandoned, and Dehli once more became the chief city of 
the empire. 

This prince was succeeded by Firoz Shall who built Firo - 
zabad , a lage stone fort close to the river; and Dehli was 
*ag<un deserted. 
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1423. Timour invading India and gaining a victory over 
M chained Togluc, grandson of Ftroz, captured and plundered 
the New City and massacred its inhabitants along with 
100,000 captives # he hgd taken on his march. For two entire 
months no lamp was lit in the New City . After a stay of 
fifteen days, this ruthless invader departed however, and the 
people of old Dehli, now deserting it for ever. New Delhi was 
repeopled, and continued the metropolis, until Secunder Shah, 
son of Bilol Khan Lodi, relinquished it and fixed his court Rt 
Agra. 

Baber’s victory over Ibrahim Lodi, at Paniput, having 
restored the empire of Hindostan to the House of Timur, hif 
son, Haimaiun, in 1662, built the fortress in Indraput near 
the Jumna, named Dinpunka , now better known as the Kila- 
khona , or the old fort. 

The principal monuments of Shir Shah’s reign are the 
cos-minars, with a well and a serai near each, reared at inter¬ 
vals of two cos, all the way from Dehli to Lahore. 

In 1672, his son Selim Shah, greatly improved Haimai- 
un’sfottress—surrounded it with a high wall, and built ano¬ 
ther small fort' which he designated Selimghur . It was in 
this reign that the term Dehli began to be applied to the New 
City t and its extensive suburbs, which continqed to increase 
and prosper during the successive reigns of Moharned Shah, 
Secunder II, Haimaiun—(after his return, from Persia) — 
Akber*-and his son Jehangir, down to 1660, when Shahjehan 
ascended the throne, and built close to Selimghur the fort, 
named after him, Shahjehanabad, which the historian Shah - 
Newaz Khan says, took eight years and a crore of. rupees to 
complete. Four years after, it was - surrounded by a stone 
and mud wall, which the rains washing down, a more durable 
rampart of stotae and mortar, at a cost of 300,000 Rupees 
was substituted. Shahjehanabad. began now to be recognized 
as the seat of government, and the date of this event is record¬ 
ed by the poet Lyakashi, agreeably to the abjpd calculation, 
in the letters of the following distich in Persian : Shad Shah• 
jehanabad vs Shajehanabad; giving the year of Hijira 1068. 
But as old Dehli had imparted its name to the Sheheri Non , 
so Shahjehanabadiias finally merged into Dehli. 

Thus the primitive designation which Itaja Dehlu gave 
328 years before the Christian era to his rude fastness on^the 
site of the ancient lndraprastha, has continued, through in- 
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numerable vicissitudes* to be applied by universal consent, for 
upwards of twenty centuries, to the metropolis of IJindoostan, 
—whether the seat of government was transferred to the Meh*l 
Pritkvrai, or Koshec Lai at Merholi-$-to Kaikobad's villa of 
KiUokcrri —to Julalodin’s New City —to Ala’s Thousand-Pil¬ 
larg —Firoz’s Fortress—Haimaiun’s Dinpnnha, or to Shahje - 
hauabad . The effect of the reiterated removal of the court 
from Merhsli to the Jumna’s side, was the spreading of the 
subuibs, until gradually the entire extent of the intervening 
space, was literally covered with gardens* villas, seats* mos¬ 
ques, serais, private dwelling?* and public edifices of every des¬ 
cription, over a circle of thirty miles, the whole forming one 
magnificent city, in whose praise poets have sung and histori¬ 
ans Written, and which the all impairing hand of time itself 
has respected* in sparing many a ruinous monument of its au- 
cient giaudeur.— Delhi Gazette , April 16 . 
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S.OMATRA AND JAVA. 

The following valuable information has been communi¬ 
cated to us, front authentic .sources, and as we are aware that 
the ruleis of JaVa' strenuously court publicity, we humbly sub¬ 
mit ti ese remarks for their deep consideration, ere it be too late, 
Wc hope to continue the subject at some length in our next. 

The intelligence to the middle of November last from 
the 11 anw and Boonjal country, in the interior of Sumatra,, 
represented it to continue iti a state of war. It appeared that 
the districts more to the southward, inland from Padang, 
Agham, Tana Data*, Lima Poolus, Linton, &c. were tianquil, 
but vigilance and kind attention would be requited to keep it 
so. The continuance of a peaceful state of things may all de- 

J iend on Java being in a condition readily to afford assistance, 
or it cannot be, nor is it considered perfectly secure on Suma¬ 
tra, until the arrival of troops from Europe. 

The Boonjal expedition it is long since known failed en¬ 
tirely. Major or Colonel Eilers had letrealed to fort Ameroit 
in the ll.tuw district, where lie and Capt. Bland were, with 
900 tioops, very short of provisions, and surrounded by the 
enemy, the Padries. A party of 150 Europeans it is said, 
bad been sent about the beginning of November to Ayer 
Boon^y to endeavour to get to their relief, but it was under¬ 
stood that the troops found that route strongly blocked up,by 
the Boonjuls, and in consequence had gone to Nattal with the 
intention to pass along the Mengdelling (Batta) country. 
Still it was feared they would not succeed, as likely to be 
closely watched by the Padries. Great apprehensions were 
entertained that the whole gariison would be cut off. The 
Rajah of Mengdelling had afforded some relief by a supply of 
rice, and it is believed, a number of troops, still the place was 
in a critical situation. 

Since then, intelligence to the beginning t»f January ha# 
been brought, announcing that some misunderstanding having 
arisen between the Tuanko Imam of Rauw and that of Tam- 
boosi the garrison of foit Ameroti had been enabled to escape, 
evacuating the Rauw country altogether, and took up a posi¬ 
tion at Mengdelling (Batta) where Colonel Eilers is with 
about 260 troops, probably at the request of the Batta peo¬ 
ple, and on condition of assisting them. That race, fortunate- 
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ly for the Dutch Government, will not become Mahomed ana, 
or of the sect of Padries, which may explain, or rather mark 
the term better. Aii intelligent gentleman, who knows the 
country, considers the situation above-n^med 'as a commanding 
and desirable one, being secure, provided liberality and good 
treatment are observed to the people. At,the date of the last 
advices, the natives seemed to be quiet in the interior. 

Mr. Venden Berg towards the end of October had pro¬ 
ceeded on a mission from Padang, with a view to effect a 
treaty with the Boonjals. The hostile appearance of affairs 
in that quarter afforded no expectations of his succeeding i 
and.be bad returned without being able to accomplish any 
thing. 

We had learned from Sumatra, that by a Government 
notification the coffee at Padang would, after 1st January 
last, be subject to a tax of one-fifth of the quantity produced, 
or in other words, an impost of 20 per cent.- would be levied. 
The Government intends to have godowns in the interior, at 
Priaman and Padang for receiving coffee, and from what can 
be learned of the pUn, it will be such, as to throw, if po<*si» 
ble, the whole into the hands of Government, or the Dutch 
Trading Company, which will have charge of these as well as 
of the sajt stores. It was hinted that it purposed also to 
retain the opium farm, so as to derive the entire profit. 1 he 
Government will enter into the doth or piece good trade, that 
is, supplying the natives with the punjams, salempores, Ac. 
from the Coromandel Coast, to be provided by the'Contpguy, 
and to be exchanged or sold, so as to secure the coffee ;—thus 
commencing the monopoly of the whde trade. It is since 
understood, that the opium farm will be sold this year as for¬ 
merly. All or most payments in future will be made in copper 
money, forced on the community by the new monopoly system. 
The Company had begun to sell its Coringa cloths to the Chi¬ 
nese for payment to be made in copper, as there are no more 
coffee contracts; and the copper money will be repaid by the 
Company to Government for the coffee to be received by it. 
This new regulation took place on the 1st January. 

It may be understood fropi tbe order issued at Padang 
by the Commissioner General, that the protecting rate, or the 
price at which the Government agrees to pay at that place to 
the natives for coffee, is fitteen guilders copper, which would 
make the tax of one-fifth equal to three guilders per picul. 
But there is an ambiguity about the regulation, and the order 
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is so obscurely worded, that people ere at a 'loss to di'Cover 
whether it means one-fifth of the protecting price, or of the 
market price. It may appear very singular, but the Govern- 
ment officers cannot, # or may not explain the true meaning \ 
and at Batavia the whole order regarding Padang and Ben- 
coolen seems indistinct and unintelligible. It can however 
mean nothing more than one-fifth of the promised price of 
/. 15 and on the same principle as that of Java, but where 
two-fifths are taken from the natives; as for example, if the 
protecting price is /. 20 the Government require /. 8, leaving 
to the cultivators /. 12. Where the tax attempted to be levi¬ 
ed at Padang on what was considered the market price, it 
flight lead to unpleasant consequences. If the Government 
servants are afraid of committing themselves by giving an opi¬ 
nion on the subject, it must shew to the natives that an advan¬ 
tage will be taken when possible. It is a pity it should be so, 
for the Government ought not to trifle with the people of Su¬ 
matra. If, as apprehended at Padang,. it may be construed 
as one-fifth of the market price, and as it is uncertain whether 
the tax will be f. 8 or /. 4|, the latter amount would be sup¬ 
posing it levied on /. 22£, instead of/. 15 per picul. Suffi¬ 
cient time has not elapsed to ascertain what effect may be pro¬ 
duced by this monopoly and interference with the purchase of 
coffee. In the interior, native or other agents are not likely 
to be permitted to have any, as the Government may imagine 
it has discovered a mode of taking it all. It is said the autho¬ 
rities dill give at Priaman the same price as individuals, whilst 
the latter have to pay the tax of /. 3 or perhaps /. 41 of. 

5 per picul, as is conjectured, if there is a prospect of the for¬ 
mer rate being obtained without causing trouble. 

It is evident from such measures, and what may be col¬ 
lected from all now pursuing, that the Government and the 
Company are, or wish to become, one great interest, and to 
possess the whole trade. It is reported, that they have not 
hesitated to say at Batavia, they can do without merchants, 
and they, without knowing better, might be gfad to get rid of 
them, but it would only be for a short season, until another 
administration succeeded. • • 

It might not perhaps be credited in Europe that so pre¬ 
posterous an idea could be entertained, yet so it is. At Pa- 
dang some think Government does not wish to be yet too rigid, 

“ Nanti p’lahan,” responds the Malay, the Geko (goke) in 
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its tender mercy even looks at and gives a little time- before 
the poor fly or insect is snapped up. 

TJbey should pause, and not go too far, for they may 
afterwards be compelled to retract wjtli a c bad grace* The 
Compauy and its factors may not, but the Government ought 
to remember, that Sumatra is not a conquered or a subjugated 
country, and might bear in view, that a Commercial treaty 
may have to be concluded in Europe. Should no treaty be 
entered into soon, it may so happen, from not being required, 
—by some little untoward event superseding the necessity of 
it. There is no actual treaty of commerce existing between 
Great Britain and Holland as regards the Indian possessions, 
but should one be negociated, it may probably be, better res* 
pec ted, or at all events better understood than that of 18*24 
with the Netherlands, because room may not be lel't for quib¬ 
bling about words, and that subjects and vessels, having, by 
the Dutch interpretation, no reference to goods, should be v 
chargeable with a duty which had not been intended to apply 
to manufactures. Some John Bull or honest Hollander may 
enquire whether then, it was meant to tax their bodies ! The 
period is near at hand when most commercial treaties may 
require some revisal, and such a definition as the one now 
alluded to, may cause some of the diplomatic corps to note, 
article No. 2 of the treaty of March 1824* between their 
Majesties of Great Britain and the Netherlands, never to be 
forgotten. 

It may be remarked, that after the promises gitfpn, or 
hopes held out by the Dutch Government to relieve the natives 
from taxes, a new one is laid on, exacting one-fifth p*rt of 
the coflee, the principal and most valuable article of the pro* 
dnee. Is then that Government so blind as to imagine that 
the people in this country or iu Europe will belhve, because 
it is the purchaser who may be made responsible for the pay* 
mentof this duty, an exaction of one-fifth, that the native 
cultivator is not interfered with, that he will not feel it, and 
that it will not be perceived ? it is not, in fact, a direct tax 
on native iudustry in a country which requires a fostering 
care,—the chiefs of which never, dated to levy such contribu¬ 
tions? Considering the professions which have been made, 
what must the natives think, when for instance, they bring 
some,coffee into market, the purchaser has to acquaint them, it 
If true he might formerly have given for it 25 (guilders) per 
picul, but that in consequence of the new tax he can allow 
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them only f 20, or if it had Venn before f. S$> h® can pow 
afford to give no more than f. 16,—reminding the native, at 
the same time, that the person, perhaps an American, to 
whom he may aggfo dispose of it, h?s .to pay another fifth to 
the Dutoh Government for export duty, allowing the price to 
be f. 25 per picul; that is, foreigners have ,(o pay qn the ex* 
portaliou of coffee to any foreign port /. 5 per picul of 125lbs. 
Glitch. 


But the Government may say whilst it derives on Java 
two-fifths of the produce, or 40 per cent (in some cases more) 
from the cultivator, it imposes only half that tax on tiie Suma¬ 
tran. True the one has been accustomed to. pay, the other 
not. The characteristic difference between the two people is' 
great. The feudal system on Java combined with it the mo¬ 
narchical and aristocratic principlethe people, from imme¬ 
morial usage, shewing a reverential awe both for their princes 
«nd chiefs and contributing whatever was required of them ; 
whereas the democratic spirit was more prevalent on Sumatra. 
The people readily followed their Rajah or their Tu&nko— 
their King or their Nobles into the field, but these neither - 
could at pleasure impose taxes, nor make exactions in money 
or in kind, nor would the Malayan principle admit of a land 
revenue system. What they might give, was more like a 
voluntary contribution. 

The late Mr. Muntinghe, who had been a Member of 
Council both during the British and Netherlands administra¬ 
tions, was informed by the Governor, then Mr. Rafite«, that 
the institutions on Java of the land revenue, &c. which he so 


touch approved of, were unsuitable to Sumatra. Mr. Mun¬ 
tinghe, however, perhaps from a want of practical or intimate 
knowledge of its people, plight not have been persuaded that 
such a diversity of character existed between the Javanese and 
.Malays ; and when the Dutch had resumed the Government, 
previously to that, gentleman proceeding to Palembang, as 
Commissioner, he dwelt with much complacency and seif-con- 
viction on the idea that he should in less than 12 months establish 


the revenue system there as firmly as it bad been on Java, and 
which might soon be exteifded throughout Pulo Percha 
(Sumatra.) Mr. Muntinghe ^as rather strengthened in his 
favourite plan and lured by t,W chiefs, as usual, into ahelief, 
that all his wishes might be gratified and accomplished^ The 
attach on the fort and residency, the precipitate flight of Mr. 
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Muntinghe from Palembang, and the subversion of his mea¬ 
sure, were the work of a day. 

Perhaps the late Resident of Padang could afford testi¬ 
mony of the extent of power over t|ae people possessed even 
by the Chief of Menangkabu, and what the effects or benefi¬ 
cial result were of a change of authority. 

The wise Grecian legislator of old said, “ I gave to the 
Athenians hot the best laws, but those most fit for them.” If 
there is no Solon in our days, it may be better not to boast of 
having a Draco. It is not necessary in the 19th century to 
write laws with blood. 

In the interior of Sumatra where the Dutch Government 
never had power, the natives think it strange that they are 
now to be overrun and oppressed by a nation which cannot 
do justice to its already too extended possessions Let the 
intelligent natives and others, who ate met at Penang, Ma¬ 
lacca, Singapore, and occasionally in Java, coming fiom or 
who are acquainted with the different places on Sumatra, be 
asked their opinions, and if they know those whom they 
address to be unbiassed, much of their history, their habits, ana 
customs, may be collected; and when the spirit of the nalion<il 
character is understood, it is seriously to be regretted that a 
liberal aud enlightened policy, should not be displayed through¬ 
out that island, always bearing in view what is congenial to 
the'wishes of such a people. 

The opinions too of some of the most valuable servants, 
bdtb civil aud military, who have served the Dutch Govern¬ 
ment on Sumatra, might be brought forward in corroboration 
of what is stated. 

Late accounts from Rhio state, that Raja Bourgeon 
and three of the Panglimas, whom we noticed lately as 
having been captured by the expedition sent against pirates 
from Rbio and Linga, have been beheaded by order of the 
Sultan at Linga. The two brothers of the former, Ma- 
rasan and^ Rajah Saban, with .three other Panglimas, are con¬ 
demned to labour in irons during their life time, and have 
been sent to Batavia as convicts in the barque Zephyr. — Singa¬ 
pore Chronicle, March 6. 

The passive and contented Javan may be turned in any 
way, he may endure until actual aggression assails him, but 
v the prouder spirit of the Malay is easily aroused, interference 
with him is sometimes construed into oppression, and in a 
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state of turbulence, he-may destroy all, sooner than relinquish 
a part. 

Should Hie old objection he urged of the unfitness of the 
Malays to labor, ft may be observed, why then expose the 
weakness of the Government by attempting to force them 
with inadequate power ? Still, did the Dutch possess the 
means and power to coerce the people,^ the expense attending 
it would not be repaid. It may be better however to adduce 
that point, and to shew, where theie is no check or hindrance, 
and above all, where there is no interference on the part of 
the Government. Malay in tustry may be called forth ny due 
encouragement, that is, by actual compensation, the people 
being allowed to derive profit from the disposal of the pro^ * 
duce in any manner they choose, or may prefer. The culti¬ 
vation of Coffee has hitherto been free in the adjacent 
districts of Padang, as elsewhere, and Government superid- 
tendance was neither given nor required. Ten years ago, 
6000 piculs of Coffee (perhaps not exceeding 3000 pis.) were 
produced. Last year 1832-33, upwards of sixty thousaud 
piculs were exported from Padang, But the withering hand 
of oppression, or undue power, if exercised in any way, may, 
within a less period, reduce the produce below tho former 
quantity, or at all events, that Government may not derive 
all the advantages expected. 

To those who consider such a prediction visionary, as the ' 
decrease in Coffee, and unlikely, that such baneful conse¬ 
quence# could arise, or be occasioned by any policy pursued 
by the authorities, and who may be inclined to compare the 
influence of Government to the refreshing dews of Heaven, 
or that it possesses the preserving power of Vishun without 
the destructive one of Kali, it may not be unnecessary or 
useless to afford some evidence of the fact, and to attest it 
by an actual occurrence.—The rapid decrease, in a parallel 
case, may appear more surprising perhaps, than the increase 
just pointed out. 

The Dutch were reinstated in the possession of Java in 
1816. Previously to that year, and until 1821, there might 
have been exported from tl\p port of Samarang averaging 
about 80,000 pis. of Sugar annually. The returns one year 
shewed upwards of 84,000 piculs. Instead of rejoicing at the * 
prosperity of the cultivators, and the growing wealth of the 
con it i ry, which must have in an equal rate, enriched the Go¬ 
vernment , it became jealous of them, and not only conceived 
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the idea of dispossessing them, that Government might enjoy 
the whole, but actually attempted and did the deed. Never 
was the fable of the Boy, the Goose, and the Golden Egg 
more clearly exemplified;—Members r of a*Government, for¬ 
merly famed for its sagacity, entertaining notions that the in* 
terests of the agiiculturists would become too important, and 
their influence too great—that individuals in a colony had no 
right to acquire such wealth, which belonged to the state, and 
that it should be collected henceforth without the intervention 
of agriculturists with capital l It may scarcely be credited ; 
for even those who from lamentable ignorance, unfortunately 
uttered such pitiable sentiments, might when the results arc 
contemplated, and pointed out, be ashamed to acknowledge or 
avow such, yet from the formation of their minds, and their 
cramped and narrow views, people of that school cannot now 
refrain from acting on and propping the miserable old system, 
so long as abler men are wanting in their councils to instil 
and to uphold loftier ideas. 

The consequences that ensued, must not, and cannot be 
long dwelt on. Numerous respectable, opulent and industri¬ 
ous people were ruined,—their families beggared. Chinese in 
ihe Samarang and Japara districts worth from ten to seventy 
thousand dollars and upwards, reduced it may be said to 
hold the plough—work as labourers, or procure a livelihood in 
any way they could. 

Before ,the lapse of three years, instead of exporting 
Sugar, it was required for consumption in and about Sadtarang. 
In 1824-25 it was brought there from Batavia by the traders, 
ahd sold at a profit —What sayest thou of carrying coals to 
Newcastle t But let the tale be concluded, for it'may appear 
to be one more of fancy, than actually belonging to the annals 
of lava. 

•About the same time (1823) the time of devastation—the 
time of the killing of the Java Goose—which in the course of 
one year would have supplied 365 large golden eggs, besides 
what her numerous progeny would have given—let "the Board 
of Finance, or the Kiken Kamer, calculate the number of 
doits—about the same time were all the European agricultu- 
„ fists expelled, at four months warning, from the Native pro¬ 
vinces.—Mert tvho, sanctioned by Government, had laid out 
what they possessed, and who borrowed largely from their 
friends, had all invested in the soil—in laudable undertakings 
from which they already had ! fair prospects of ample remune- 
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ration.—It was swept-from them entirely, although the then 
Governor General had visited their establishments, encouraged 
the Coffee planters personally to go on, and wishing them 
success, not six rfeeksjpreviously to the fatal intimation being 
conveyed to them, to leave the interior, and to retire to the 
coast within four months—it was fatal, because it involved 
the best interests of the country. The poor and needy Ja¬ 
vanese Princes, who had expended the amount of compensa¬ 
tion for the leases granted to the Europeans, were ordered to 
take back their lands, to cultivate and improve those them¬ 
selves, and to repay what they had received. They could do 
neither ; for they had no capital, nor means of raising one ; 
and the only way by which the coffee gardens, &c. could be 

S reserved, might have been to apportion these to the different 
essas or villages. But in the memorable year on Java, A. D. 
1825 and of the Hejira 1241 it came to pass that the old 
Queen of Boui, on Celebes, required a dressing. Not, fair 
ladies, a new bib and tucker,—but in other words, shame be 
it spoken, a drubbing, or what is more politely termed, a lit¬ 
tle coercion, because the haughty old lady said, or was sup¬ 
posed to intimate that Queens did not wait on Governors. 
His Excellency was then on a visit to the Moluccas, and 
among other places stopped at Macassar. 

The best troops on Java were called away to perform this 
glorious service; and fine troops they assuredly were,—but the 
better^ part of which, we only venture to say, perhaps,—never 
returned. 

In the mean time, during their absence, the discontents 
which had arisen in the Native provinces—particularly at the 
Court of Jockje Kertn, became great, and broke out. And 
thus commenced the war on Java with Dipo Nigoro, the un¬ 
cle and guardian of the young Sultan, which war did not ter¬ 
minate in four years. Dipo has allowed, that one of the ma¬ 
ny causes which led to hostilities, was his'refusal to allow the 
Sultan’s treasury to be drained for the .purpose of supplying* 
part of the amount to be refunded to the ejected European 
planters. The expulsive measure, or retirement of the lease¬ 
holders, if it is a softer expression, deplored by the Javaneses 
ought to be more so by the Government, for had the Europe¬ 
ans remained,-r-it is a probable case, that the grievances of 
the Javans would have been made better known to them, 
which with the hostile intentions evinced, ngight have been, .in 
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a stronger manner communicated (for cautions had been given) 
to Government au<l the insurrection prevented. 

The Commissioner General Vanden Bosch must feel in¬ 
dignant at the conduct then pursued to the agriculturists, and 
certes, he would not have permitted ft, being the reverse of 
the better system adopted by him. But it is singular that, 
possessing good ideas in general about cultivation, he should 
have tolerated forced measures, or any thing bearing on, or 
connected with sii'ib, calculated rather to retard than encour¬ 
age the native cultivators on Sumatra. 

It is to be regretted too that he should adhere to and per¬ 
sist in liis mistaken plans about Finance, and a copper stand¬ 
ard of value; but it may be excusable; his Excellency is not 
well versed in the latter science. None of the great autho¬ 
rities in Euiopo would bear him out, and the point he chiefly 
errs pn, has been settled by them. No one appears to have 
succeeded in pointing out to his Excellency the great practical 
truths and beauties contained in the unerring Book of Know¬ 
ledge on that subject compiled between the years 1813 and 23, 
afterwards revised and corrected, with many additions from 
1823 to 33, and studied at most>of the Courts in Europe. 

It is to be wisked that his J^fajesty William the 1st of 
- Holland may graciously signify his royal will and pleasure, 
that it be inculcated on those likely to become Governors 
General, the necessity of acquiring, previously to their ap¬ 
pointments, the principles regarding currency and value as 
therein laid down, as well as the axioms of economy, or the 
undisputed and practical part of the science, being the most 
useful on Java and its dependencies. From what we have 
heard, the present Governor General has brought the new 
edition with him, and who having studied it well, may, for 
the edification of those who should be a little acquainted with 
the work, be pleased to favor them according to seniority, 
with a perusal of it. A veil ’of mystery has foolishly been 
.supposed to hang over the old Book, which may hitherto 
have prevented «thrm from looking into it, but that will now 
be drawn aside, as on closer inspection it is found to be only 
something I^jke flimsy silk gauze stuff, no better than cobweb, 
which may be easily removed, or rather thrown away entirely; 
and no doubt his Excellency will, so soon as circumstances 
permit, act on the tried and approved golden precepts which 
he knows by heart. And truly they are well worthy of peru- 
shl. It is only to be apprehended, when the chosen few have 
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begun to teste and rdlUh the sweets of them, end the delicious 
moments they miy occasionally enjoy, when thinking of the 
happiness which,they may then be the means of extending to 
the inhabitants of the Eastern Archipelago, the demand for 
the third and fourth reading will be so urgent, that others, be¬ 
yond the select circle, may scarcely get a peep at the scarce 
Book.—Then indeed one may fancy when passing through 
Walteivreiden, or along Ryswick and Molenvliet, at Batavia, 
that he heats something like the sound of the Poet’s snug 
issuing from the coaches of the great, quietly as they take their 
evening drive: 

Bi* gone, ye Blockbendo, Heraclitus cries, 

And leave my precepts to tbe learned and wise. 

*Tis true, but ’tis pity—the sound here died away, and we are 
obliged to conjecture the conclusion. 

The Malays assert that they are perfectly acquainted with 
the principle of the Dutch Government which his encroach¬ 
ment, gaining one advantage after another, and never satisfied 
unless holding absolute sway, which in conformity with that 
principle of thcir«, cannot be attained unless a country not 
only be generally taxed, but descending to tbe minutest 
articles, imposes vexatious duties on all the little necessaries 
of life, and farms those out to the highest bidder, galling 
even to the Javanese, but not to be tolerated by Malays. 
One instance may serve to afford some idea of multiplied 
taxation on Java. It is known to most people .at all interest¬ 
ed about the subject, that tbe cultivators may generally be 
said to pay to Government equal to two-fifths of the produce, 
but the rice crop contributes more in some districts than in 
others, varying according as the land may be classed or valu¬ 
ed. The licenses to farm the small taxes in every town and 
district are sold annually, being levied on almost every article, 
brought for sale. The paddy which is valued on the field, has 
its rate fixed there,* and afterwards paid to the Collector or , 
Resident, but as it is beaten out at their' houses, and the rice 
br.ought by the people for sale in small quantities in bags or 
baskets suspended ft ora the shoulder on a bamboo, they have 
to pay another tax to the farmer, who, in some of tbe grain 
districts, has his assistants posted at all the aventtes to « 
passar or bftzar, or into a town, and as the Chinese aTe gene¬ 
rally the farmers of these taxes, in some places, as the Java¬ 
nese pass along, they are stamped with a read mark, generally 
on the breast, to shew they have contributed their- proportion. 
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. The chop or mark is of course easily rubbed off, but it has a 
servile and degrading look, and only mentioned to shew that 
which occasions it is not more reputable th^n the permission 
granted to exercise such a license. < 

The avowed principle, and more than once declared by 
the Governors General of Java, is that it must never be for- 
.gotten, that all the resources of the island, and its dependen¬ 
cies, must be subservient to the interests of the mother country. 
.The British wisely allow that in India, the Government is 
one of opinion and supported by it. The Butch admit nothing 
of the kind.—Dipo Nigoro, the leader of the last insurrection 
on Java was aware of it;—and made known by his procla¬ 
mation that he aimed at Mahomedan supremacy. It should 
•not be forgotten that in a population of seven millions, ano¬ 
ther Dipo less confiding and more successful! may arise. 

Nearly the same spirit of Batavian rule may be traced 
from the time of the war in Java in 1750 and 55, or much 
earlier, to the present day, the same tact at intrigue, creating 
jealousies, dividing Princes, causing a partition of lands like 
a chess-board, and setting one party against another. Wit¬ 
ness the Court of Mataram at that period with the Susuhunan, 
and.the erecting what was thought a balance of power, and 
to be used as such, called then the independant Prince of 
Solo, the. ancestor of the present Mauko Nigoro. A straight¬ 
forward and ingenuous policy appears never to have been con¬ 
templated. It remains tbe same in the Archipelago—it con¬ 
tinues .nearly so in Holland, and is again exhibiting* there. 
It is characteristic. No events in other countries seem to have 
an effect—no example can create a change. 

The heavy imposts of. the Customs and Excise because 
supposed to answer abuut.1660 in the seven United Provinces 
must for that reason also be applicable now.—At that time 
Holland, scarcely interfered with in those matters, was at ber 
zenith ; no consideration of the changed state of Europe is ad¬ 
missible and^yet, strange as it may appear, they will neither 
reflect -on the. causes of the former greatness of their country pr 
.of its decline. In the Review of the Commerce .pf Holland 
it'is justly .observed that after the peace of „ A ix la £h ape lie, 
the trade was found to have.declined, and in order to possess 
accurate information <on the subject, the Stadfholder William 
the 4th called <m the principal merchants to stajte Mgeir opinions. 
'They did soon an able.manner, and while they pointed out what 
.tbttcbief causes had Jmeu-of ■ Abe. great wealth «f the country. 
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they at the same time stated the principal reasons of its decline. 
“ Oppressive taxes” say they, “ must be placed at the head 
of all the causes that have co-operated to the prejudice and 
discouragement of tradb; and it may be justly said, that it 
can only be attributed to'them that the trade of the country 
has been diverted out of its channel, and transferred to our 
neighbours, and must daily be still more and more alieuated 
and shut out from us, unless the progress thereof be stopt 
by some quick and effectual remedy. Nor it' is difficult to 
see that the same will be effected by no other means than a 
dimunition of all duties. In former times this was reckoned 
the only trading state in Europe, and foreigners were content 
to pay the taxes as well on the goods they brought hither, as 
on those they came here to buy ; without examining whether 
they could evade or save them, by fetching the goods from 
the places where they were produced, and carrying others to 
the places where they were consumed. In short they paid 
our taxes with pleasure without any further enquiry. But. 
since the last century the system of trade is altered all over 
Europe. Foreign nations seeing the wonderful effort of our 
trade, and to what an eminence we had risen ooly by means 
thereof, they did likewise apply themselves to it; and to save 
our duties, sent fheir superfluous pioducts beside our country; 
to the places where they are most consumed, and in return for 
the same, furnished themselves from the first hands with what 
they wjfnted.” 

Mr. Hogendorff whose recent useful work goes far to 
shew and to prove that the condition of Holland would be 
bettered by an alteration, and invignred by almost an aboli¬ 
tion of the various heavy duties, is perhaps considered in his 
native country if not a dangerous innovator, at least a fanciful 
theorist. 

As to high duties, the Dutch Government ought to have 
been long since convinced that the object is defeated which' 
those were supposed -to ensure. As for examplg, in England, 
when the tax on Toffee was first reduced, the following year 
shewed an inciease of revenue on that article; it was again tried 
during the last war to add to Ihe duty, and a visible decline 
was soon discovered. On its being reduced to0 pence per lb. 
the consumption rapidly increased as well as the revenue in a 
three-fold proportion, and the amount of duty it now yields is * 
six times greater than when it was 3 shillings and 6d per lb. 
And again as regards the Customs in England, the receipt of- 
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revenue collected iu (he pork of London for the year 1819 was 
$7,749,403 sterling at a rate of $3 l Is 8£d. percent, la 
1832 the Revenue was £9,434,854 sieiliug at a rate of $2 11s 
7jd. per cent. . « 

An enlightened man has occasionally-appeared among our 
neighbours, but he gets beset by the inherent prejudices of 
those who surruund him, and his intentions and plans are frit¬ 
tered away or swallowed tip in the gulf of dislike to change. 
They of course deny their unwillingness to improvement. 
They say, amend or even alter if you cun, but do*uot venture 
to sweep away the good old system, forgetting that the machi¬ 
nery is worn out—that it no longer woiks well, and that it will 
sot revolve at all much longer. 

It is far from our intention to utter any thing in a dis¬ 
respectful manner or tu offend the Dutch ; they approach nearest 
to the Riitish in habits and manners, and having naturally been 
old allies, it is to be re" nitcd that they cannot go hand in hand, 
,and assist in the improvement and ameliorat'd) of the condition 
of the natives of the whole Eastern Archipelago. These home 
truths are stated solely with that intent. But it is obvious 
that as yet no concessions are made, or likely to be given, un¬ 
til forced fiom our neighbours, that is applicable iu the widest 
sense to the mother country, or to the administration in their 
Indian possessions. A political favor or a concession, either 
to an ally, oi a dependant state, as regards freedom of trade, 
is not allowed until in a manner extorted, but sueli jus^ claims 
may be made when the power no longer exists of letusing great¬ 
er and more humiliating demands, and when it is too late even 
to appear to be liberal. 

Some say that the Commissioner General intends to try 
or rather recommend the conquest of Sumatra, when a supply 
of tioops Cdn be had; we do not believe that report, but if 
such were the intention, after the cb'clulotion to the contrary, 
the Dutch may possibly not long retain, their present hold of 
that oountry. 

As to the Government, by means of, or through the 
King's Trading Company, attempting to grasp all the trade of 
Java and Sumatra it is possible**!* may be the wish to do so;, 
but ap to their being able to hold it long, it is not. likely ; the 
idea ip preposterous,—it would crumble from, them like a rope 
of sand. 

The mass of evidence brought forward before the British 
IfcrUamgijt, of the. inqqmpatabdity at the present ,day of the 
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East India Company 'exercising the' function A of sovereigns, 
* and carrying on the trade at the same time, may be too long 
for the Rulers in fiolland to get tlnough, as it is a testy sub¬ 
ject for them, but it ni**t soon be considered. 

‘I he endeavouring to engross the whole trade reminds one 
of the individual who wished to purchase all the tickets in the 
lottery, to make sure of all the prizes; the Government 
could not go on for any.length of time ; it is now straitened, 
and it presses the Bank sorely, which it may in some measure 
deserve. A« individual going to the Bank at Batavia requir¬ 
ing to have a few thousand dollars or Rupees in exchange for 
its own notes, for the actual purjiose of trade, is greeted on his 
entrance as if he came there to do little less than to extort, we 
had almost said to rob, the Treasury, whilst Government de¬ 
mand and send it away in lacs which too, is very proper when 
required, but it is no less proper and essential that if the Go¬ 
vernment export specie, it may take measures and give encour¬ 
agement for its importation fiom other quatters. It cannot ex¬ 
ist on such a footing. The Bank was no longer independent 
after Govei nor General Vaiulen Bosch gravely communicated 
that unless his views were met, he held the power to cancel its 
Ch rter.—Yea, John Bull, you may stare, and exclaim, a Go¬ 
vernor General to snap his Angers at a deed of Prerogative, 
and to possess a power to tear up a Royal Charter when he 
pleases, which was granted by Majesty for the term of 20 years! 
Oh ho £ spy you,, marke the end of it.— 

—But this article is already too long, and we shall finish with 
it a short moral. Look at those brothers Cause and Effect, how 
boldly they march down hill together. “ Pienez garde,'* cries 
the 1 >tter, as they get to a precipice, 4 * it is all your fault if we, 
go over.**—“ I was humming,” said the elder, “ the old tune of 
monopoly, and had just got to my favourite stanza beginning 
with * 1*11 seize all and hold all,’ without thinking of.**—Here 
they disappeared, and there is a small hiatus, which may be 
filled up, and chronicled at no distant period .—Singapore 
Chronicle, March 15. * 
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NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS ON SUBJECTS 
CONNECTED WITH INDIA. 

No. XXVI. 

ON THE SYSTEM OF ECONOMY LATELY INTRODUCED. 

It is one of the ttitest observations that the Government 
of a country should be conducted on the most economical 
principles consistent with due efficiency. The sole object and 
intent of Government is, or ought to be, the benefit of the 
people > and as the expenses which it involves are defrayed by 
taxes levied on the community at large, the maxim seems self- 
evident. , 

With respect to the Indian Government, however, there 
are several anomalous circumstances which distinguish it from 
that of any other country, and which should be borne in mind 
in considering this subject. .First, we have a governing power 
in England, the East India Company. Secondly, a subordi¬ 
nate local authority. Thirdly, the people of India who are 
subject to both, although it is most certainly* not for their 
benefit that the two former authorities exist. The chief exer¬ 
tions of these two have beeu devoted to the same object, that 
of raising as large a sum as possible, by every means of the , 
most oppressive taxation from the third estate, but with a very 
different end in view. By both has the welfare of the people 
been equally disregarded. The object of the first has been 

Cal . Month, Joum, N. S. Vol, 6, No. 470. 
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to secure as much as possible for themselves in the shape of 
remittances tor the China trade, and to encrease the dividends 
of the proprietors, and they have always inculcated economy 
on the Local Government. That of *the second has been to 
be as extravagant as possible. They would derive no benetit 
whatever from economy, while the contrary system would give 
them considerable encrease of power and patronage to provide 
for fneiids. In practice, Jthis last mode of proceeding has 
been far more beneticial than the other, and has tended to 
lessen the evils to which India is subject by being ruled by a 
hindful of foreigners. Between these two there has been a 
constant struggle, each party endeavouring to secure the largest 
shaTe of spoil, the one "for themselves, the other for their 
friends and followers, while the poor natives of India have 
been the victims of both. 

The arrival of Lord William Bentinck gave a new aspect 
to the affairs of India. The Court of Directors had appa¬ 
rently become sensible that the existing state of affairs could 
not long continue, either as respects the mode of Government, 
or the system pursued in India. Those, among them who are 
the real Directors (a*n authority which is usually limited to 
three or four of their body) so far at least as the internal af¬ 
fairs of .India are concerned, could not be ignorant of the real 
state of the country and the impoverishment of its people. 
They were also sensible of the encreasing hostility towards 
themselves both as the superintendants of>Indian affairs and 
as the monopolists of the China trade 4 and anticipated a 
speedy downfall of their power. With this prospect before 
them they seem to have come to the conclusion that there was 
no time to be lost; the Charter being about to expire, and the 
chances of its renewal uncertain. Retrenchment in every 
possible mode that could be effected without interfering with 
their patronage or the interests of their friends at home was 
immediately resolved upoq, both for the sake of immediate 
profit, and wjth the latent hope that by a show of fair ap¬ 
pearances- th.ey might perhaps be able to deceive the English 

E nblic. and procure another lease. Under these'circumstances 

ord William Bentinck came dut as Governor General of In- 

_ * * 

dia. The strongest injunctions were laid upon him to econo- 


* The Chinn trade was and is the chief object. Having earned that, the 
people of England have disgraced themselves by allowing the Ministry and the 
Court of Dirhetors to drive a bargain io the disposal of the people of India with 
M much ipdifierence as if it were about a herd of cattle.. 
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mize, which met with the most gracious reception from his 
Lordship, because he appears unfortunately to have entertain* 
ed the notion that the whole of the Government servants, civil 
and military, were revelling in luxury and idleness, and that 
the public service would be best promoted by encreasing their 
duties and diminishing their pay. 

Undoubtedly during his Lordship’s administration.the af¬ 
fairs of India have taken a new course, and a system far more 
enlightened than ever was known before has been adopted.; 
While on the other hand the changes be has introduced have 
not been without their attendant evils, which have had their 
due effect. The economical system is well known to be part¬ 
ly his own work and partly that of 4Hs masters: for the harsh 
mode in which it has been carried into effect and the distrust 
and suspicion displayed towards its victims, he is entitled, to 
the greatest share of credit; while I have heard a very perti¬ 
nent question frequently asked of his admirers, “ How much 
of the improved arrangements are to be placed to his own ac¬ 
count and how much to that of the home Government V 9 
Adothpr also h<ts generally followed, “ Has Lord William 
ever had the courage to delay the execution of any particular 
order which may press with undue severity upon any one 
class, and urge the reconsideration of it upon the Court of 
Directors ?” It is much to be regretted that the secrecy and 
concealment which still prevails in the Government of Bnti'sh 
India ^jiiould disable his friends from replying to these two 
enquiries. 

But this is a digression. ** Revenons a nos moutons.” It 
was declared that things had anived at such a pitch of extra¬ 
vagance and mismanagement that it was impossible to allow it 
to remain any longer, for that the functions of Go/ernment 
would be altogether checked. In any country when this is 
really the case, it stands to reason that economical measures 
must be introduced, but what is the just and reasonable mode 
in which this should be effected ? Would it not be in the first 
place to publish a plain statement of accounts, and then to 
adopt a plan of reducing the expenditure by a percentage re¬ 
duction on the salaries, pay, and emoluments of whatever 
description, received by every one without distinction, con¬ 
nected with the Government, from the Governor General to 
the lowest servant of the Company’s establishment. This 
would have been fair to all, and though doubtless all would 
have lamented the necessity, and considerable number would 
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have grumbled, there would not most certainly have been that 
general dissatisfaction and disinclination to duty and exertion 
which now prevails in the minds of almost the whole civil and 
military services, covenanted and uneoven anted. 

Unfortunately however this has been carried into effect 
on the plan hitherto universal in every proceeding connected 
with the British Indian administration. One party enacts the 
rules and orders without feeling their effect—the other feels 
the effects without possessing the slightest share, direct or in¬ 
direct, in the enactment. Those who ordained the reductions, 
took care that they themselves should not suffer. The extent 
to which they have been carried is of no slight amount. On 
the authority of a Member of Council 1 assert that the total 
reduction in the emoluments of the civil service involves the 
sum of no less than between nine and ten lacks of rupees. 
Those of the army havp not perhaps been so great in propor¬ 
tion to the total numbers and pay; but there can be little 
doubt that they have been productive of much greater hard¬ 
ship, and will produce more ultimate evil than the former. 
The civil service is still a very tolerable provision for younger 
sons, or for those who have neither interest nor inclination for 
the learned professions at home, or the army or navy of Eng¬ 
land ; but certainly few parents in the rank of gentlemen, 
and none at all in a superior grade of life who have any know¬ 
ledge of what the Indian army is, would in its present state' 
think of sending his son a Cadet to India, who could possibly 
provide for him in any other way; and we may anticipate a 
very inferior class in future to fill the situations now occupied 
*>y men of education and principle. The general mode of 
carrying the reductions and plans of economy into effect may 
be gathered from an observation of the Member of Council 
before quoted, in reply to a person who was soliciting his 
interest to bring forward a claim : “ 1 can give little hopes, 
for these are times when even a claim of justice, if it. involve 
any expenditure has little chance of being attended to.” 

There is no doubt that considerable abuses existed ; and 
in many instances needless expense and extravagance : I have 
before mentioned those of the Commercial Residencies, Opi¬ 
um Agencies, and other appointments of this nature. Some 
of those who held these situations in reality did nothing but 
sign their names to a certain number of papers daily; yet they 
drew, in some instances, larger salaries than those of the 
Member# of Council ; while others of equal standing in the 
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service were literally slaving from morning to night upon less 
than one-fourth Of the emolument. The absurdity aud injus¬ 
tice of this was .the greater from the low estimation in which 
the commercial department was held: (a strong proof by tha 
way of the little advantage the East India Company have 
latterly derived from their commercial transactions.) For 
many years past it was considered as a refuge for the dolts of 
the service ; and many young men who, after having remain¬ 
ed for several years “ attached to the college,.were unable 
either from stupidity or idleness to pass their examinations, 
were allowed to enter the public service with an understandiog 
that they should be confined to the commercial line ;^that be¬ 
ing the department in which their idleness or incapacity was 
of little importance. In this a very proper reformation has 
been made by Lord William Bentinck. Another point alac 
attracted his Lordship’s attention; viz. that some appoint ¬ 
ments were over and others under paid, with reference to tits 
labour and responsibility attached to them. The alteration o>i 
this head was excellect in point of theory; viz. that each ap» 
pointment should, in consideration of the above circumstances, 
be suited with an appropriate salary; but in carrying it into 
practice a most extraordinary enactment was made, limiting 
the amount of salaries drawn by each individual accordiug to 
the number of years he had resided in India without any 
reference to his abilities or qualifications. For instance, it a 
pian qf eight or nine years standing were appointed Judge or 
Collector, he still was not allowed to draw the full salary of 
that situation until he had completed his eleventh year. .Now 
really one would suppose that if a young man had by talent 
or application rendered himself qualified to discharge the du¬ 
ties of any particular office two or three years sooner than was 
ordinarily the case, he would rather be entitled to reward than 
to punishment by reduction of pay; or at the least,that the 
full salary which was deemed only an adequate remuneration 
for the labour and responsibility of that situation was fairly 
liis due when appointed to fill it; otherwise'if his qualifica¬ 
tions did not entitle him to receive that amount of pay, it 
would appear to have been a piece of favoritism to depute him 
to an office the duties of which he was not competent to dis*‘ 
charge. The real truth is, that in this as well as in the half- 
hatta business, and some others, an opportunity was seized to 
create a saving to Government with little regard to justice of 
expediency. It was perceived that the majority of the exist- 
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ing race of civil and military servants were so situated that 
they must submit; and as for the future and contingent evils, 
particularly the prospect of the Governmeut*service being fill- 
* ed by an inferior class, they would not be felt in the time of 
the present Governors either home or local. The high amount 
of the salaries of the civil servants, and the pay of the mili¬ 
tary as compared with other countries, has often been alluded 
to. The cause has been fully explained in No. 14 of this 
series. When Englishmen are allowed to settle, and provide 
for their families m India, undoubtedly a much lower rate of 
pay will induce men of equal abilities to enter the service. 

The. union of different appointments, and imposition of 
the duties, in some instances, of a natuic totally dissimilar, 
upon the same individual, has been effected in the same nar¬ 
row and short-sighted policy. There was not a single office 
(it cannot be too often repeated) in the Judicial and Revenue 
[Departments of which the duties were not infinitely more than 
could possibly be executed by the respective functionaries 
to the satisfaction, of the people (this is the point;) a fact which 
a very little proper enquiry would have fully substantiated : 
yet wc have seen office after office absorbed, and the duties 
imposed upon men who had already more than they could 
perform. 

As to the Half Balta affair, the subject has been already 
so fully discussed, and finally, as wc have every reason to 
suppose, set at rest, that any observations on it will be qaviare 
to my readers; nevertheless I must be allowed to make a few 
remarks upou it. It has been confidently asserted that our 
present Governor General received his appointment with a 
stipulation that he would carry the measure into effect; in 
corroboration of which it is observed, that had lie arrived in 
India unfettered on this point, he would have been able to see 
the injustice and impolicy of the measure, and would at least, 
like his predecessors, have made a remonstrance against the 
order. This hqs been mentioned to his disparagement; but I 
confess J. do not perceive the sequitur. Supposing it to be 
the case, the matter stands' thus. The Court of Directors 
say, “ Our orders have been disobeyed by two successive 
** Governors; W£ have nevertheless well considered the sub- 
“ ject in all its bearings and are now determined to carry it 
“ into effect. This is a sine qua non to your being appointed.” 
Even the mo«t well disposed, conscientious person might 
aiiswer, y I disapprove of the measure; but you must be the 
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** best judges of its expediency; and in accepting the appoint* 
“ ment 1 cannot hesitate in promising to obey your orders.” 
1 can tell my readers, that 1 know from unquestionable au- 
thority, that it was tHe firm determination of the Court of 
Directors to enforce tha Half Batta order at all hazards; and 
that the most contumacious person that could have been select¬ 
ed for Governor General could only have delayed the measure 
for a year or two. It was part of the system above mentioned 
of the Court, to collect and secure -what they could while the 
power still remained in their hands, and make some provision' 
against the anticipated loss of their power and patronage. 
What is more, there is every reason to believe, although the 
fact cannot positively be asserted, that this proceeding was 
only the pieliminary to still further reductions in the pay of 
the army upon a much larger scale, and that this'was only 
prevented l>y the spirit displayed by that body whieh alarmed 
the Directors for the consequences. It was not merely that 
evinced by the European portion of the army, but among the 
sepoys, that caused them to refrain, and in good time; for 
the whole of the Native Army were in a state which a very 
little additional excitement would have quickened into a flame 
which would not have been so easily allayed. They reasoned, 
naturally enough, in this way. “ If our English officers, 
who have their relations and friends at home to look after their 
interests, are treated thus, what may we expect who have no 
one to-Aake our part ?” 1 know from good authority that the 

Court of Directors were well aware of these sentiments among 
the native army, by private communications, if not by offi¬ 
cial ; and I believe it to have been the dread of serious conse¬ 
quences alone that prevented the extension of the reduction 
system : for it is not likely that the Court, even with the news 
above mentioned, should have pursued a measure increasing 
such universal dissatisfaction, for, comparatively speaking, so 
trifling a saving as has been made. 

But granting that the economy had become imperative, 
it is lamentable to see it carried into effect in such petty mqdferf 
as have been adopted. Some of these have been alluded to In 
my last paper in the mode of procuring what is required for 
the departments of the service of Government. I allow that 
to a dertain extent, many, if not most of these, existed long 
before Lord William Bentinck came to India; but they imve 
been carried ’to a much'greater degree than ever wa^dpoe'bc 2 - 
fore. * The repair of police stations; the cOnVeydttce Of sick 
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or wounded men to the magistrates, an'd generally all that is 
done in furtherance of police matters; the supplies for the 
jails; repair of tools for the convicts; supplies of sheep by 
the Commissariat; and others which l have mentioned, are 
peculiarly worth notice. The saving is miserably paltry, com¬ 
pared with the discredit brought upon the Government; and 
it is directly from Government that the system emanates. The 
strictest injunctions are sent to the Commissioners to be eco¬ 
nomical; and they are by them repeated to the differeut Ma¬ 
gistrates and Collectors. Should one of the latter pay the 
full amount of what is required for tbe public service in any 
of the above mentioned departments, and charge the same in 
bis contingent bill, the Commissioner calls on him for an ex¬ 
planation why these sums exceed what is disbursed by other 
functionaries in the division. The statement of the simple 
truth in reply will not avail; he is told that such large sums 
cannot be passed, and that he must enjoin his native officers 
“ to be economical/' The Magistrate or Collector has no 
option,, however inclined to act with justice towards our poor 
people who are forced to furnish goods or to labour for the ser¬ 
vice of Government, and is obliged, after a vain attempt to 
put a stop to it, to resort again to the purveyance and forced 
labour system. The service must be performed, and he is pro¬ 
hibited from making the necessary payments. The miserable 
pay of our police establishments used to be in some measure 
made up by occasional rewards for good behaviour. It is part 
o! the extraordinary system of the British Indian Government 
that all but perfectioa is expected from the natives whom they 
employ in the Police department, or in any way connected 
with it; and indeed many who have nothing to do with it, 
are expected to risk life and limb in resisting gang robbers or 
other armed plunderers. This they were by no means back¬ 
ward in doing, when a reward considerable to them, was tole¬ 
rably certain: but unfortunately this has been one of the items, 
to which it was considered the shears might be applied.' The 
Commissioners now constantly refuse to sanction rewards; 
and the different Magistrates have, as a matter of course, 
declined in a great measure to apply for them. Where the 
Commissioner has. been on intimate terms with the Ma¬ 
gistrate he has candidly told him in private: “ The man 
for whom you applied richly deserves the reward, but if 
1 authorize the expenditure of much money in any way I 
shall get the name of extravagant.*' This feeling is parties . 
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, la^ly strong with those who are only acting Commissioners. 

payment of subsistence to those who are obliged to'attend 
the sessions on criminal trials, is another of the items in which 
economy has been introduced. This was deemed worthy of 
the especial notice of Government, by whom the attention of 
the Commissioners and Sessions Judges was drawn to the sub¬ 
ject, and who now may be heard to boast that considerable 
abuses formerly prevailed, but that they have now greatly 
reduced the charges under this head. Certainly they have ; 
but how ? It is probable that, occassionally, the native offi¬ 
cers of the Court did charge a large sum than that actually 
disbursed by them ; but this, by a very .little exertion of vigi¬ 
lance, might have been checked. The plan however has been 
as follows: 1st, To refuse all allowance for the. days on which 
the witnesses are employed in coming to the Court and return¬ 
ing to their homes; 2dly, To refuse' any allowance to those 
who it is supposed can possibly contrive to pay their own ex¬ 
penses, no matter with how much difficulty; and 3dly, To 
give an allowance only to those who would be in danger of 
starving without it; and to make sure of there being no abuses, 
it is not granted to these until they have either gone without 
food, or procured it by begging, for a day or two. Allow¬ 
ances for stationery and other petty items are reduced, or 
altogether refused, in almost all departments. Is this a me¬ 
thod of proceeding worthy of the British Indian Government? 
Yet this soTt of candle ends and cheese paring economy has 
been introduced by the present Local Government, one which 
has professed, and,to a considerable, degree acted up to its pro¬ 
fessions, to introduce a more liberal and enlarged system than 
had ever existed before. 

Almost all improvements in the way of roads, bridges, 
serais, and other public works, which are usually considered to 
denote the. prosperity and civilization of a country, have befen 
entirely stopped ; and to make the matter worse, it has been 
accompanied by a system of humbug,* certainly unworthy 
of those at the head of the Government. All local applica¬ 
tions of money for improvements have been checked' almost 
entirely; it is very rarely ajid with great difficulty that per¬ 
mission is given to expend the smallest sum. The fejTy funds, 
apd all others, I believe even to the Calcutta Lottery Bund, * 

* Thii is undoubtedly u vulgar word ; but until an equally exp revive ON, 
to whiol (but stigma does Sot apply, bo discovered; wo mast bo> aUe^eg *° 

wo in 
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are now to be consolidated for general purposes. Even if this 
were the case, it is very doubtful whether matters would go 
on so well, as when the business is under the proper supervi¬ 
sion of local authorities, whose immediate interest it is to 
promote improvements of which they' will reap the benefit: 
doubtless abuses might occasionally prevail (where do they 
not ?)—but we need not go further than the example of Eng¬ 
land, in which this is the universal system. Notwithstanding 
an occasional abuse, the roads and all public w'orks and build¬ 
ings are there in higher order than in any country in the vifprld; 
while in the neighbouring countries, where the Government 
profWs to do every thing, the inferiority is* striking (but this is 
a point which requires further discussion hereafter.) The real 
fact is, that the funds are now collected into the coffers of 
Government, from whence the greater part will not in ail 
probability be allowed to escape except for despatch to Eng¬ 
land. Almost the only work of any improvement undertaken 
by the present Government is the road from Allahabad to 
Delhi. It is to be hoped that the construction and provision 
for repair of this road will be arranged on a better footing 
than has hitherto been the case in Government works of this 
kind. The misfortune is, that all the improvements of the 
former local committees are, from want of attention of petty 
repair, going to ruin. 

There is one point worthy of notice in the British Indian 
Government, because it is diametrically opposite to the state 
of affairs in almost' all other countries. It is generally said 
that Government should be as economical as possible for the 
benefit of the people. In India it is just the reverse; para¬ 
doxical as it may appear, the more extravagant the local Go¬ 
vernment, the better for the country. In the former case, the 
more economical Government become, taxes are lowered in 
proportion. Not so in India: taxes are raised first in the same 
degree, whatever may be theexpendituie of the Government. 
The m,inimwn\ to be collected has always been the utmost that 
the people can pay. The difference between an economical 
and an extravagant Government is this. The former send their 
savings to England; the latte? spend the money in the coun¬ 
try; by which means it is by no means so generally oppressed 
or impoverished as it is by the economical Government. The 
great reduction of native troops has been not only a great 
hardship to those discharged, but'also to the numerous classes 
whose livelihood was gained by their expenditure. We have 
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not yet heard of any reduction in taxation either in esse or in 
posse. Until the system be altered every real friend to thto 
people of India should do all in his power to promote extrava¬ 
gance on the part of ,the Government. Indeed it would not 
be difficult to prove that the late mercantile failures will even¬ 
tually be a benefit to the people of India. 

In conclusion I would urge on the present Government 
two points. First, not to lose sight of general principles and 
enlarged views in effecting a petty saving. Secondly, to con¬ 
sider before it be too late the impoverished state of the coun¬ 
try, and the strong feelings of discontent every where existing 
among the people towards the English. With the talent for 
observation, which Lord William Bentinck is said to possess, 
it is hardly possible that he can be unacquainted with the real 
state of things; or if so, the money that has been spent on 
his tours through the country will have been greatly misap¬ 
plied. But unfortunately his attention has been too much 
absorbed by revenue and the idea of realizing a large sum for 
his masters, without sufficient reflection on the means by which 
it was to be'obtained or the ultimate consequences which must 
inevitably result. 

A FRIEND TO INDIA. 

October 15, 1833. 

CORRECTIONS OF THE FRIEND TO INDIA. 

’ TO THE EDITOR OF THE INDIA GAZETTE. 

Sir,—The accuracy of some of the statements of my late 
numbers having been impugned, will you do me the favor to 
insert the following observations, which I regret 1 have been 
prevented sending before. 

A writer in the Gazette of the 23d November last, in 
reply to my statement, that “ no final orders had been issued*’ 
in the case of attachment of the Singrampoor property, refers to 
a cause “ Rogonauth Burmcharee v. William Melville,” de¬ 
termined in the Supreme Court, on the lpth Jtily 1833. The 
writer, is altogether mistaken. The cause that has been deter¬ 
mined is a bye-action* got up by Shibram or Sewaram, the 
original defendant in the cause, which led to the attachment 
of the property. The main point as to whether the property 
is to be sold or not in satisfaction of the original decree is still 
to this day in statu quo, no final order having yet been issued, 
although nearly two years have elapsed; and in the meantime 
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almost all religious ceremonies are stopped. But as this case 
will illustrate some of my observations, and the working of 
the system, 1 have taken some pains tu procure from a friend 
who resides near the spot, some details of the whole affair 
which I will now describe. The delay in procuring these has 
mainly beeu the cause of the length of time before I took up 
the sultyect. ( 

Ramkishen Pramin received a jagheer of lands some sixty 
or seventy years ago from Doulut Kao Scindia, for the pur¬ 
pose of supporting the religious establishment at Singrampoor ; 
at which a number of priests and other functionaries are en¬ 
tertained, and large sums are expended in alms and in feed¬ 
ing pilgrims and other travellers. He died at an advanced 
age pn the 18th January 1819, and was succeeded by one of 
his Chelas (disciples) Subsook Ram, who was duly installed. 
I should observe that the practice in succession to the super¬ 
intendence of such establishments is not positively fixed. In 
Some the old incumbent before his death, declares which of his 
Chelas is to succeed; in others the principal members of the 
establishment hold an assembly, and appoint the successor. 
Among the Chelas of Ramkishen, the two principal were 
Shibram and Subsookram. The former was a dissolute, dis¬ 
reputable character, and was turned out of the establishment 
jin consequence, and was residing in a distant country, when 
Ramkishen died, and was succeeded by Subsook Ram who is 
a very worthy man, and highly respected by all the peOple. 

No sooner did Shibram hear of what had taken place, 
then he came and advanced a claim to the succession as ne¬ 
phew of Ramkishen; and sued in the Provincial Court of 
Bareilly for the right. Now in the first place relationship is 
Do claim whatever according to the customs of the people : the 
succession depends entirely on adoption or election: and as 
Subsook was proved to have been duly iqstalled, and not only 
that, but that he was highly respected, while Shibram was so 
disreputable as to have been turned out of the establishment by 
his uncle; the suit was dismissed by Mr. Hawkins. Shibram 
appealed to the Suddur Dewapee and the decision of Mr. 
Hawkins was reversed by Mr. Courtney Smith, the concurring 
Judge being Mr- J. Ahmuty, to the utter horror of the 
people. Subsook attempted an appeal to the King m Coun¬ 
cil, but that failed for want of funds to carry it on. 

During the time Shibram was prosecuting bis suit in the 
Suddur Dewanee, he borrowed some sums of money from a 
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Bengalee, whose name I forget, assigning to this person as se¬ 
curity the temple, lands, andf endowments of Singrampdor. 
This creditor afterwards sued Shibram in the Supreme Court;, 
obtained a decree, ana employed a Sheriffs officer to attach 
the property. 

Now Shibram had no more right *to assign this property, 
than a Bishop would have to sell or mortgage the church lanas 
of his Bishopric; and the deed is in right, justice, and even 
law, totally invalid. The very doing so shows the character 
of this man. His next plan was to get up this action which 
was decided on the 19th July last. Rugonath fiurmcharee is 
is a Chela of Shibram’s, and was put forward to sue the She¬ 
riff for a trespass on the plea of the latter’s having attached 
his property. The whole proceeding was as absurd as if a 
Bishop were first to mortage the church lands, and when they 
were seized in satisfaction, to employ hisr private Chaplain to 
sue the Sheriff for a trespass in attaching his property. 

The original question as to whether the lands are to bo 
sold or not is still undecided. In the report of the trial iny 
readers will see that'the Judges had made tip their minds, and 
come into Court prepared to give a decision; but as that point 
was not specifically brought before them, they forbore to do 
so. The decision might with great propriety have been givr'o 
at once, but a further hearing would be more profitable to Ilia 
lawyers. In the mean time almost all worship, delivery of 
food to pilgrims, &c. is stopped. 

The whole of these proceedings are well worth notice, ut 
illustrating the case with which a scoundrel may contrive to 
ruin a whole establishment. The statement as above given, is, 
my informant tells me, perfectly notorious to every individual 
about Singrampoor; and it seems that in the first Court a pro¬ 
per decision was given. How it was reversed in the Suudei* 
Dewanee it is impossible to say.* 1 shall refrain from menti¬ 
oning the opinion and surmises of th'e people,^and shall only 


4 My renders are aware that it requires the concurrence of two Judge* of 
the Superior Court to reverse the decnion of a subordinate Judge. Practi¬ 
cally, however, the matter m tpo often settled in this way. Two Judge* each 
take a given number of appeals, ist) after hearing pass their opioien, in which 
the other onncurii as a matter of course without looking at the eases. * They 
ary not to blame, hut are obliged to act in this way to get through even a 
proportion of the business that is before the Court. The enactment la like 
many others, good iii priuoiple, but marred m practice from over-pressure of 
business. When the Judges shall have sufficient leisure to perform their duty 
properly, we mny expect this rule, with many others, to be fully noted upon. 
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observe, that when they hear such extraordinary .decisions, it 
is no wooder that they should seek for some uncommon cau»e. 
' Now they have given up all hope of justice in this case, and 
are waiting in patience for the lands arid temple to be sold, 
when the principal Hindoos have it in contemplation to raise a 
subscription to purchase them, and re-establish Subsookram in 
file superintendance of the establishment. 

Such is the substance of the information I have now pro¬ 
cured ; if correct, the case is one which would seem to call for 
, some interference and enquiry on the part of Government. If, 
however, they do not like to do this, they may at least make 
some enactment to prevent such proceedings in future. It 
would be very easy to devise some form for the election and 
succession of the superintendent of a religious establishment, 
which should prevent such ruinous disputes. The mockery of 
justice in the appeal from the decision of the Suddur Dewanee 
to the King in Council is well worthy of abolition : the appeal 
should be to the Government of the Country. 

Another letter contains some animadversions on my 
twenty-fourth number, on two points: 1st, As to the trial of 
Bnglish soldiers in Calcutta. 2d, As to the population of 
Calcutta. 

Oil the first point I may not perhaps have expressed 
myself sufficiently clearly. What I meant to say was this : 
that if a soldier murdered an officer, (commissioned or non- 
oommissioned) he could be tried and punished by \ Court 
Martial on the spot; if he murdered any other person than an 
officer, it was not a military offence, and he must be tried 
in Calcutta. That wfts an injustice and absurdity, unjust to 
' the witnesses to put them to the inconvenience of travelling 
perhaps a thousand miles and back; absurd, because if a 
Court Martial were competent to try a man for murdering an 
officer, that Court was surely competent to try him for mur¬ 
dering a comrade or any other person. But this has been re¬ 
medied of late years. 

The second, is the population of Calcutta, which I am 
said to underrate, when I compute it at not exceeding .300,000. 
I am perfectly aware that in 1802 it was estimated at 600,000 ; 
and that many .years later, it was considered to be 200,000. 
The Calcutta Magistrates do not bear the best character for 
efficiency and activity; and I believe the official returns on 
these and other similar points are little to be depended on; 
and we must do the best we can and judge by probabilities. 
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London, Westminister, the Borough, and the parts im¬ 
mediately adjacent are about nine miles long by four broad, 
i. e. thirty-six square miles: the ground contains few bare 
places, but is thickljr covered with bouses of four to six sto¬ 
ries, and the population is at the utmost 1,200,000. Calcutta 
is on the average about five miles long by a very little more 
than a mile broad, at least according to the map published in 
the Directory, i. e. about six square miles: of this one-fifth is 
occupied by the Esplanade and open space in that direction, 
nearly another fifth is occupied by Chowringhee in which are 
houses surrounded by large enclosures containing very few in¬ 
habitants, and large parts of the rest of the city are covered 
with one-storied huts, yet we are to believe that this city Con¬ 
tains more than half as much population as London. The city 
of Dehlee is fully two-thirds as large as Calcutta, and is as 
thickly peopled ; yet the population of Dehlee is computed at 
about 160,000. The same proportion will be found in Benares 
and other large towns. Until we have authentic official re¬ 
turns of the population of Calcutta, we can only judge by 
analogy; and all I can say is, that if Calcutta contain any 
thing like 600,000, the numbers in the other towns and cities 
must be greatly underrated. - 'Hie probability is that 300,000 
will be rather over than under the mark. 

In your remarks on my paper No. 26, “ on the system of • 
economy lately introduced” you observe, “ A Friend to India 
“ draws, we think, a hasty conclusion from' this state of 
“ things;”, “ until the system be altered, every real friend to 
the people of India should do all in his power to promote ex¬ 
travagance on the part of the Government“ would it not be 
better to say that every friend to t^e people of India should do 
all in his power to alter the system?'* Undoubtedly the ob¬ 
ject you propose would be far better of the two, were there any 
prospect of its attainment; but having little hope of this, I 
proposed the other as the next best alternative, upon much the 
same principle, that Swift finding it impracticable to rouse the, 
British Government to do any thing to better the prospects of 
Ireland, proposed to kill and eat the Irish children ; thinking 
that a less evil, than that tliey should grow up to cut each 
other’s throats hereafter. 

I am* Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

A FRIEND TO INDIA. 


Feb. 1834. 
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NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS ON SUBJECTS 
CONNECTED WITH INDIA. 

No. XXVII.* 

ON THE ANOMALY AND INDECISION WHICH CHARAC¬ 
TERIZE THE BRITISH INDIAN ADMINISTRATION. 

Ia several of these papers 1 have maintained that, gener¬ 
ally, and particularly in the upper provinces, the British Go¬ 
vernment in this country, and the English as individuals, are 
not regarded by the natives in a favorable light. J have in the 
description of the operation of Government given very tolera¬ 
ble reasons for the existence of such a disposition, of which 
the following summary may be useful to refresh the memory of 
my readers. 

1st. The habitual and inordinate idea of our own supe¬ 
riority, and the equally strong impression of the corruption and 
inefficiency of the natives. 

2. Their consequent exclusion from all offices which it 
was possible to procure Englishmen to accept, and the attempt 
to conduct all affairs by European agency. 

3d. The annihilation of almost all existing institutions, 
and the total inadequacy of those which have been substituted 
for the administration of justice. 

4tli. The gradual impoverishment of the country by a 
system of taxation and extortion, unparalleled in the jinnals of 
•any. country. 

5tli. The ruin of the old aristocracy and of all the res¬ 
pectable landholders, which has been systematically effected 
< in qrder to encrease the Government revenue. 

The truth of these statements has been sufficiently proved; 
and moreover I have suggested points of enquiry which .will 
enable* any unprejudiced person fully to convince himself of 
it: indeed, though I am well aware that abundant assertions 
have been made (which are, however, much less frequent now 
than formerly) of the excellence of the British administration 
and the bl^sihgs it confers upon the natives^ since we have be- 

S n to open dur eyes and look'at things as they really are, the 
:ts are too evident to be disputed, and the only yonder is 
that, coming as they do, or ought to do, more or less within 
the experience of afmost every individual in the country who 
^s connected with the Government, they should so long have 
sped observation, and that so much self-deoeption should 
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have prevailed on the subject. I shell ddw pfdSbedd tdstfflW 
By a partial analysis of our regulations' and rules of guidance, 
that even those who wgre constantly making tfalsd assertions 
must have been very well aware that things wgre not Id quite 
so flourishing a state as they were fain to persuade both tned)- 
selves and the public. 1 regrei that want of SufllcieOHetefoife 
will prevent my doing this in a regular method, but though mS 
remarks will ot necessity be desultory and scattered^ thiay Wr 
furnish matter for serious reflection to' those who riiay Be die 
posgd to give them their attention.. Many additional points 
will also be illustrated when I come to treat of the character 
of the people of India, and of the efleets Which tbh iritrddifc- 
tion of British institutions, manners, and Example, fa Us tffid’dfa 
their character. ' / • 

The principal point which strikes any one who egroftfl^r 
reads over the laws and regulations of the British Indian Go¬ 
vernment, is the indecision which pervades the whole system.' 
There is nothing settled, nothing final—no end or period 16 
litigation—scarcely any security of any tenure Or any rights 
especially of landed property. Laws are enacted one day* With¬ 
out sufficient enquiry into their expediency, and resoi&dea 4 , 
few months afterwards. Courts, Boards, &c. ard established 
to make arrangements of the most serious importance to tfahse 
concerned, and shortly after special commissions ate appointed 
to revise or reverse the whole of the proceedings;—sweeping 
regulations and orders are passed founded On local and iOsulat- 
ed occurrencesrestraints upon restraints fahve been imposed 
on the acts and interference of the native subordinates, while 
overwhelming business, which it is utterly * impossible to exe¬ 
cute, has been accumulated upon the Bngfish functionary. 
ImmepsO powers and authority are given in some?" instances, 
while in qtiiers the very same officer is fettered by’ restrictions 
of the most .absurd and extraordinary nature. 

The great difficulty in all the courts of brluging litigatipn 
to a close is one of extreme hardship to the pBojne. Indepen¬ 
dent of the difficulty* fonder the present constitution of the omflK 
of concluding a suit primarily, the delays and vexations crash# 
By the multiplicity or prbvjsique is InftoIferabTe; sonfo of tvnfctt 
are really of an extraordinary nature. To’ begin with thO prl^ 
mary institution of a suit. It Is well'to observe how very easy 
it is for a dishonest person todisturb another in the pbsSesStb** 
of almost any property, and’ now difficult it is for anV. oie'fe 
fleet secure against demands of afi^pst any description. We 
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have, it is true, a statute of limitations, indeed several provi¬ 
sions, but when analyzed theywill be found to present little or 
no bar to vexatious claims. Regulation 11% or 1803, section 
8, .prescribes that no suit shall be admissible of which the cause 
of action was earlier than twelve years before the dute of pre¬ 
ferring the suit, unless the plaiittiff can prove that the defen¬ 
dant has acknowledged the justice of his claim; or that he has 
preferred his suit in some competent court within that period ; 
or unless minority or other good cause have prevented his seek¬ 
ing redress. 

-Now, in this case, if a person'be dishonest, it is not very 
difficult for him to procure a couple of witnesses to depose that 
be .had made the demand, and that the other had promised 
payment, besides which, the concluding sentence, “ other good 
cause,” leaves it open almost to any thing which the judge or 
his hedd officer may consider such. 

Regulation 11. of 1805 contains some modifications and 
explanations of the above limitations, and extends it, in certain 
cases, to the term of sixty years. This might be supposed suf¬ 
ficient time, and indeed sec. 2, ch. 3d of this regulation declares 
this to be a final limit to the advancement of a claim; but it is 
immediately followed by clause 4 as follows: ** Provided 

** further that no length of time shall be considered to establish 
<< a prescriptive right of property, or to bar the cognizance of 
** a suit for the recovery of property in cases of mortgage on 
** deposit, wherein the occupant of the land or other property 
** may have acquired, or held possession thereof, as mortgagee 
** or depository only, without any proprietary .right; nor in any 
** other case whatever, wherein the possession of the actual 
occupant, or of those from whom his occupancy may have 
** been derived, shall not have been under a title bona Jide be- 
** lieved to have conveyed a tight of property to the possessor.” 
The first part of this proviso opens a wide door to dishonest 
claims. ;;lf we consider the perishable nature of the^paper 
on which deeds are written; the insecure state of the houses of 
the people/jwd the wars aud devastations, to which this coun¬ 
try hafr been subject, it is very unlikely that any real docu¬ 
ments will be forthcoming, after a lapse of more than sixty 
years, and still less likely that any witnesses to the transaction 
should be alive. In this case it is very easy for a rogue to as¬ 
sert, that property,, which his ancestors had fairly sold, had 
been only mortgaged, ay, and to bring witnesses to prove tjhat 
they had always heard such to be the case, or to put forward 


_i. 
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some one to advance & claim as a pauper, which the ■ abuseof 
the pauper regulations, under our system (which loaids eveijjr. 
Court with so much business as to render.lt almost impo&ibre 
to give any case the necessary investigation) rehdera no difc 
ficult matter. I have known instances of It before now* ( and 
many , where the threat of such a proceeding has been made 
use of to extort money : but I shall hereafter discuss tbeW ffc-' 
gulations and their abuse in detail. As to the latter part of 
the proviso, it is difficult to extract any meaning from it. tt 
may be doubted whether those who framed it understood' thgfr 
own meaning. Whose belief is to be taken as the test of the 
merits of the base ? the plaintiff's or the -defendant's ? If the 
former, all the other enactments regarding limitation may at 
once be set aside, and the matter reduced to a declaration*op 
his part to this effect: “ I claim such a property, and&sif 

believe the other party’s title to be invalid my suit mnst.be 
heard.” On the other hand, is it likely that one who in the 
persons of his ancestors and himself had neld possession of pro-* 
perty for a hundred 1 years or more : would voluntarily uy, 
“ I believe my title to be invalid,, and admit the propriety of 
the suit being heard ?” 

The foregoing observations allude rather to the great‘Want 
of any check to the annoyance to which individuals am subject 
by bringing forward a dishonest suit: the evils under tirbich ap 
honest man labours in pursuing a just claim by delaysandhther 1 
impediments are equally great. I have already allowed (see 
No 2^) that the Regulations in themselves contain much 
wisdom and justice, but that their execution is marred by the 
deficiency of any proper executive administration. I shall 
hereafter give a specimen of the progress of a civil suit in the 
actual practice of the courts; but for the present, let:us sup¬ 
pose the suit in the first instance 'disposed of. The next "step 
is the appeal. The immense proportion ' of chil cases ap¬ 
pealed in India has been a subject of astonishment to every 
one.* Mill alludes toil, and seems to infer from thence tbs? 
inefficiency of the courts of primary ^instance. •ff« obseryd^: 
■** The number of appeals was, at any rate, no proof of thehityfift 
of need for the privilege of appeal.” Had he ever atf&ded 
a British court of justice in India he hevdr would bri^pi4 
such a remark. The reason of the ’ nhmber of appeal! fir 
different. , By the. Bengal Regulations a sort oflbiudji Mb , 
to the judge to enforce nis decree, whether or not the" 

appealed. In practice, however, the custom has becomes Os- 

. ■* 

m 
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t&blished, with rare exceptions that an .appeal always stpys the 
execution. This .is the secret'-; and this being toe case, it is no 
’wonder that appeals should be so numerous. A dishonest jpan 
appeals from the determination to fight it out tp the last, in tfie 
hope that some chance may tarn up in liis favor, which course 
IS not unfrequently instigated by vakeels, who insinuate that 
the judge would not 'attend to what they had to urge, with a 
View of Baying t|ieir own credit, and of reaping a still further 
harvest .Others with that improvidence which is so .character* 
istie Qf .the native character, neglect to think of future conse¬ 
quences, hut merely, wish to put off the evil jlay. Besides as 
|ostic* has been administered hitherto, the probability of gain¬ 
ing by an appeal was greater than that of losing. Qn the in¬ 
troduction of the usury laws into India apd its .effects, I shall 
Speak more at large .hereafter, but it is nepes«ary just to advert 
to the subject .in this ,place. In oor zeal against usury, the 
counts have ,run into the opposite extreme, and constantly (I 
believe I may say in t the majority of cases) have refused to al¬ 
low interest op debts sued for. In some instances it has been 
jrpfused altogether, and the plaintiff referred to a new suit for 
the interest: in some, a portion has been allowed, but never at 
a rata exceeding the Anglo-Indian legal standard, twelve per 
.cent, in suits for landed property pr houses, it was very rarely 
.that any thiqg.hy way of interest or usufruct was allowed to 
the plaintiff.fpr. the period during which he may have .been out 
of possession. Now we know that among the natives from 
jeighteen to thirty-six per cent is the common jrate of interest on 
money lent; so that a dishonest dependant who bad lost his 
Suit in the fiist instance, appealed ps a matter of course, cal- 
.pulatiog that even if ,he were cast in the appeal and obliged to 
.pay legal interest for the whole period^ besides the additional 
dpSts, he would, hy keeping possession of and lending , the mo¬ 
ney drnrmg the time the appeal may be pending, (from two to 
toapr .twelve years,) gain much moire than the additional sum 
which wuId be ultimately demanded from him. The .Govern¬ 
ment, heweftp.’, seem to have viewed ib® matter much . ip $be 
aanmlighttlbat Will has done, and to.have considered.that too 
much facility could not be afforded for appeals, ja»d tb« Jjsual 
bedtatipg system has been adopted in the regulations on W 
subject. (Jeibb limitations are prescribed for appeals to he 

S imfenced—on* month from the decision >of t a ipoonsiffr-three 
. jrom that, of a judge $ c - > but these are immediately followed 
provisos for admiprion after the period has fiapsqd, .which 
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courta too, .tjwMgb,they ,pH pe^ceiye thejiyjijtioe tof;bi(?M 
m&/» wf>J«ct T»J>w> *■ ,ye*Mo»? *RR 6 “ .i» ffl*4e.ftom ,a«M 
of their qwn dscwpp. ssepj) generally to take juite a dlU'enB 
yiejr.of the point w,|»pitn. appeal is preferred to thenf ftoi^l 
inferior court. Jn ,thp foipnqr.cise, ptmon v Ju> has dewb 
thecpBto;,if be h WonlyJ^id tf* aUenhqp,to.it Wfijch,*} 
requ^s, .well aware pf its .nature, of the character qf t} 
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pression, aspersions a 


prove his cate ; of a teftWPff towards .&e .otter part? : -accu- 
‘tetipns of thp teme natpre ,pgftiiu}t %officero of ttfe cp«rt ^ 
the notorious 1*8$character ofthe opposite party (who vi per* 
haps ouc of the most respectable pien in the .dif&fcO protec¬ 
tions that if the decree.he .enforced* t^e v j>etitioner wifl'h'e^ut- 
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common use in a petition pf appqal> - To tfcefe $re » 
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‘few neat compliments to the person or Court to,whom the ap¬ 
peal is made; and a declaration that if the case be investigated 
there, the petitioners will be sure to receive justice. What is 
the consequence ? A perusal of the primary decree alone, un¬ 
accompanied by the records of the case, together with a little 
cross questioning of the appellant, would in by far the majority 
of cases prove his dishonesty and the real merits of the case; 
but, for this, the court has not at that moment leisure; so the 
appeal is admitted, placed on the records to be heard some 
years afterward^ ana an injunction issued to the inferior court 
to stay the execution Until the appeal be decided. The object 
the appellant is gained; this was his reason for appealing, 
and he trusts to his luck or his roguery to help him out hereaf¬ 
ter, besides the prospect of intermediate benefit above alluded 
to. The examination of the records of the different British 
Indian courts of justice would fully substantiate the above re¬ 
marks. The proportion of appeals has for the last twenty or 
thirty years been progressively increasing, according with the 
progressively encreasing arrears of the different courts. In certain 
cases it has received a cheek. The enormous quantity of busi¬ 
ness in every court beyond wbat can be properly performed is 
now so notorious, and has been so abundantly proved, that it is 
. well known a considerable portion mustbe neglected. According 
to the fancy or convenience of different functionaries, different 
descriptions of business have been more or less attended to. I 
could instance one court, where the judge (who also held the 
office of magistrate) resolved to clear off the appeals 4 which 
were at that time pouring in at the rate of twefity or thirty a 
month from the decisions of the inferior officers. In the course 
of a couple of years he decided several hundred, and occasion- 
*Uy v imj) 0 ' d a slight fine on a dishonest appellant, and in one 
or two instances on the vakeels (native lawyers) through whom 
the case was brought forward. The result was that the num¬ 
ber of .'Appeals filed were reduced to three or four per month. 
It will not avail to assert or suppose that the proceedings of 
the judge were harsh, and that thereby the parties were deter¬ 
red from bringing forward appeals where the original decisions 

' ■ " . .—.. . ■' 

“ (be civil court/"' ' On* would suppose that ouoh positive and wilful falsehoods 
would have'Wn'puaMfod "by a flar: no ouoh 4b»R. The order ef the commis¬ 
sioner was simply to’retarnJhe ease to the magistrate, desiring him to eomploto it 
.ud inform him of tfie result le the.zeal of the subordinates likely to bo raised 
by proceedings of this hVtutfV, chewing such ektranrdioory Mid totally unmerited 
suspicion ? ■ Ami bow can the natives think, us in earnest in osHiog falsehood and 

pequvj acrime? 
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Were unjust; because the.same judge also cleared off an im¬ 
mense number of original suits, imposing fines where it ap¬ 
peared proper; yet the result was—and it has almost invari¬ 
ably been the same infoimilar cases—that an encfeased number 
of suits were preferred, because the honest parties perceived a 
chance of getting their just claims enforced; whereas when 
they were merely subject to additional loss in the price 6f 
stamp * paper and deposit of lawyer’s fees, without any busi¬ 
ness being done, they declined to prosecute. This judge and. 
magistrate was succeeded in succession by four others, none of 
whom were half so able or indefatigable. The result wfcs that 
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tion of appeals encreased until they had reached to the former. ■ 
number of twenty or-thirty a month'. The number of inferior 
judicial officers was the same throughout. ‘ • 

On the introduction of the new system, in consequence of 
the improvement in the civil department, the former result' 
again took place, viz. increase of original suits and decrease of 


I could instance another, district, in which in the 'hopes 
of disposing of the appeals from the decisions of the moon- 
stiffs, it was the practice to refer them to the sudder araeens. 
As soon as the. cases were decided by these officers, special ap- 4 
peals were very often preferred. This’amounted to about five 
or six per month, until a new judge intimated that (befog also' 
magistrate) as he had.not leisure to look at the cases, he' 
would admit every special appeal, 'and investigate the ease; 
when he had time; tint that whenever the decision of. the' 
moonsiff had been confirmed by the sudder amfeen, he wojild' 
not allow execution to be stayed; fojr seven mouths 1 kffbt this 
not one special appeal wag preferred. So mucli for generali¬ 
ties. In particular instances I could .enumerate several in* 
which the primary decision was at dnee enforced, notwitbstand-? 
ing an appeal was lodged, and in which the appellant, al¬ 
though he was told that ample security was tann in event ijt 
the decision being reversed to provide for his' receiving ^is 
money back with interest, at'once said, “ If I h&d kfibwh 
this, I would not have appeared.” I know one case in which 
an indigo planter on meeting bia debtor who had appealed- t|« 
case, asked if he were not ashamed to look bim fo ' thw fi£e ; 
after his* conduct, and whether he could hot see that hewaa 
pursuing a losing coarse. ** ■ By -no means” was hie rentin'* • It 
is probable I shall be obliged to pay your demand With'inter- , 
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est; but f am making thirty per cent, by the money, which 
'will much more than colter the interest and costs too.” Trlie 
enough on the score of profit, besides, as I have above observ¬ 
ed^ it was not common to pdjudge interest. Tins has been 
i^medied by the circular orders of the Suddet Dewannee of 
December 19, 1828, and September 11, 1829; bat even to 
this day these are frequently neglected by the'judges. . 

One would suppose that sufficient Obstacles weire thrown 
In, a creditor’s ,wsy by legal 1 appeals: of late they, have been 
still further aaitassecf by what are illegal. There seems to 
be Something peculiarly Mattering in having one's judgment 
Spiraled to, and this I suppqd is the cause of the course 
lately adopted by the Sudder Dewannee. By Regulation V. 
1831, section 28, the orders of judges in appeals from the 
decisions of sudder ameens and moonsiffs are declared final, 
yet the Superior court continue to receive special appeals in 
such cases, referring them back to the jqdge for second hear* 
ing. Now in such a case, if the superior court were to speci- 
' fy any point' upon which the judge had given an erroneous 
order, dr any which- he had overlooked, and from inadvertence 
had not properly enquired into; a conscientious man would, not* 

* withstanding the irregularity or illegality of this order, be glad 
of the opportunity of rectifying an injustice he had unconsciously 
committed; but in those I have seen, this Sudder Dewannee 
have done no such tiring, but aludply issuedan order for a se¬ 
cond hearing. It is evident then that the court think the 
judge's decision wrong, and wiih him to "give a different one, 
leaves the latter in rather an unpleasant predicament. 

Upright man reasons in this stay : ** I have already .b^stow- 
. .. yery possible card in investigftihg this casej, anl I have 
debited it to the best of my jodgaiebt and ability; no new 
point^brought to my notice; I can therefore only adhere to 
my former decision: but if I do,' the pride of the judge of 
the superior court will be mortified, and 1 shall feel the effects 
in the nexipjaripoical report of my conduct, which is now to 
be trammittml'lndf yearly to Government." t 

There hr cine point in the-cooperation of appeals which 
is wMl Worthy* of consideration, ahi) which will still further 
-rebut t|e idda tqttf they are generally preferred from a sense of 
Injustice having been committed. Foy the last thirty orfbrty 
Ppm, the same individual has in the Britisb } If<&n provinces 
Im the united offices of jugde and mpgistafte. To\afy»e&l 
fn a civil suit is very expensive. To do so from the decision 
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of a magistrate requires only a petition on a stamp paper of 
H>e* value «of one rupee,* antl a man'wbo fe sentenced WronA/ 
or tf?o t , years iUprilMeiakt. frifbr labor would rrt4tly appemK. 
notwithstanding 'bis being set' inAnedia»dy ,! at Work, 'if'fib, 
thought hfe ’ sentence Hinjastr; yet the appeals inChriJ suits 
have'often been 1 to the amount’of one-fourth or even of fir 1 * 
the 1 nifittber’decided J-Mof'the decikoit# r and‘sentences'byH f 
magistrate not' orie - in twenty, 'often>,notane inn hundred* l, 
even -a * still less proportion is u appealed; Wecaahot sappons. 
that all tbe'di^mnt'fniictionariesiwlio have^lled these double 
offices have feen rWell acquainted 1 witbtbeir doty-as Ihagihv. 
tribe*, Or upright in that department ; and ignorant of civil 
laws, rights/ and’ business, or corrupt in their 7 decisions! najri ' 
there have been ffiaby who have borne the character of* intelH- 
gecrt judged 'and inefficient 'magistrates, and riSfl rprtB."* Yet 
on 1 'the 'average* the 1 proportion of appeals from their decisl6ns 
in edch capacity haa been ifirsame. What thetf is the reason, 
of the difference T Simply ^his-^t^iat an appeal in a'bivil case 
stays the 7 execution. i-In’ the othet tbesentfencfeof -the m^m 
irate is immediately chrridd into effeict. ' The'saniie difference,* 
in f the appeals ’from the orders of the former courts of appeal ;, 
andfcrrctfit and of the present civil and 'seMOas judges in 
different functions, exists. * Yet in rise latter case Sentences up,, 
to fourteen years imprisonment .in irons dnd labour are frequent¬ 
ly passed on men who are possessed of conriderable property, . 
and the 'expense of air appeal is apdtitbn ih stamp paper Of 
two rupees' value. To give th instance. t< Dwring the same ( 
period (about, nine months) a civil and sessions judge decided 
fifty-four civil suits, and upward* of Seventy trials in sessifp ,, 
in ‘ which sentence of punishment WaC issued: of the former 
twenty were appealed—of the latter not. one* x It may be. 
thought that I hafe dwelt .too long on this subject; biitthe 
immensity of the : evil of a virtual deftlaf of justice can only bc^ 
appreciated by ‘those who have sidt^redTrdm it/ ^bme of *"'* 
fonctionatibs’may think the casdVexekgeratfed, ,1>ut if ’t 
would converse withriWpedpfe they would soon be undeceii 
I am no friend tO bestowingf arbitrary pbwer op any man, b« 

I can have no hesitation in expressing anopinion, tfiat baa**!} 
primary decisions been declared irrevocable, there vgalii hove . 
been much lets evil and injustibe than’ has been caused by the, 
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system hitherto iu force; Which has resulted from the percep-' 
turn of our rulers that great imperfection existed in life admi¬ 
nistration of justice, the cause of which (i, e. the over-weight 
of 'business which oppressed every office in the country) they 
Ming either unable to perceive or unwilling to_admit, recourse 
was had to temporary amendments and patch-work expedients, 
which have too often produced more harm than good.. The 
system which should be established ought to live every facility 
to Complaints original or appeal; speedy decision; and pu¬ 
nishment to .fraudulent accusations and complaints. 

Something has been done latterly to remedy the crying 
evil, but much yet remains. Of the district system I shall 
speak hereafter; but 1 cannot help giving a hint to the Court 
of 8udder Dewannee, who are constantly calking on the subor¬ 
dinate judicial officers for reports and explanstions why busi¬ 
ness is not done, to set the example themselves. Since the 
division of the court and the encreased number of judges, I 
do them the justice to say that in one department of their duty 
much practical improvement has taken place. Little or no 
.delay, often not above a few days, now occurs in passing 
orders -in trials referred by the sessions officers; but in the 
civil haziness affairs remain much in their former state. Let 
them exhibit a little more diligence in this department, or if 
the niimber of judges he insufficient, let t^em boldly and in 
strong language represent to Government the inj ustice that is 
caused, and repeat the representations until the evil be. remedi¬ 
ed. 'One more suggestion I will make before I quit this sub¬ 
ject; that is, that where a decision has been, given ex-parte; 
unless the loser could fairly prove that from any particular 
qfcuse he had not received notice of the suit, his appeal should 
account be admitted until the primary jieree had been 
sttwied in full, t am convinced that were it not for the delay 
wbkrh tbej prospect of appeals holdsout, which on the average 
l?e much longer on the mg than original suits, numbers of 
gases wqfylj be at once settled on the first institution of a suit 
by die. defendant paying the deibatfd. This is particularly 
apparent in ex-parte cases for 'the reason above mentioned. 
The defendant sees that by allowing the case to go by default 
he twui lose fittjle in point of time while he will save the ex¬ 
pense of defending toe suit. I could instance scores of cases 
to prove this from the courts I have had to deal with; doubi- 
JlBfcsKs great a proportibn ctould be produced from others. 

It will be found expedient aihoDg other improvements t6 
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limit the period allowed for appeals j or at all events to place 
the. inaftter on some reasonable And consistent basis. Toe time 
allowed for an appeal firoqi the decision' of a register, sudd&f 
ameeo, or moonsiff it one month; from that 91 judge? tnree 
months. This is intelligible. In the former case the dissaif 


able one J formerly to the Court of Appeal; now to the , 
der Dewannee* situated in a different province, perhaps tyro 
hundred miles off: it was reasonable that a longer time showji 
• be allowed in this case. ' put in appeals from the orders of a 
principal'sudder e^ieen the parties i>^re tip longer journey to^ 
undertake than in the former case; yet the period for prefer¬ 
ring an appeal is three months* This waf probably determined, 
from the old prejudice that a case of large pmonnt of greater 
consequence than one for ^ smalt sum. . It is strange that 
legislators cannot or will not tpreeiva Aat $0 on ® ®'* n twenty 
rupees may be proportiotaaoly of greater consequence dmo | 
thousand or a hundred thousand to another, apd in gepetai 6c 
intricacy of cases of small amount, and £}ie dtjfficiilty of 
a just decision, is just as great as in of higher ralu<P» 

It is to be hoped this anomaly will be rectiffed. 

There is another feature in die late ^rangement fof the 
improvement of civil justice, or ratbgs for ifaestpotybyteitf, for 
- indeed there was none before, which ia well Worth recomjfideirg- 
tion. It was hoped that the prejudice of reMidjug,the natives 
without exception as an inferior race to ourse^Ves waa begins 
to be on the wane, apd that Jibe barrier which kept £8 alt" 
ther distinct from them Was beginning to ne broken throe „ 
yet so far from this, we are absolutely ireTertigg to the 
tern and re-establishing the boundary' line, wflficb .ytrarbeen 
partially thrown down. For ✓some years, caup# in jrWct 
Europeans were a party might be l^ard by *udd«Sr ameens acid 
moopsiffs. No,w» Ike authority of these c ificerahas been great¬ 
ly enlarged, the sudder ameeAA ^ particular being invested’ 
with greater powers than wexje MMeM bv theT t&gtsten w 
.were covenanted civil officers, tin&uy of thetn of eg 
years standing in the service, had both they and the 

hAvilUK outlf'—J a wli.fr waa fiminnilir AAllir ‘ 
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entrusted-oaly to the judge, vis. lossecste decrees; an4m^ 
ry carTbasheep taken by giving 
king qrenr enquiry as to chsqnGtltr- nod qualffioaUaaa*, 
enlarging the spheve of sebOioE, to secure t^e appointment of 
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men, of'uprightness and efficiency in those situations. ,, Yet in 
this case,, it is absolutely ordained that tjbey are not qualified 
to hear any cause in which a British European subject, an Euro¬ 
pean foreigner, or fin* American is - a party! v Sea Regulation 
y* 1831 , aad this prohibition is extended to*tbf principal sud? 
derajneen, an officee whose powers are nearly equal to those'of 
a judge under the old .system* nod. which situation is in several 
instances filled by men who have .moved id the first society 
which the couotv$c affords \*t Is it possible that the natives and 
Baat Indian gentlemen should not feel this to bean, invi-r 
dious and degrading distinction ? ll is a mean and lamentable 
conclusion to the spirit of liberality which hap been professed, 
and to a certain degree beenectedon by tbe present adminis¬ 
tration ? .What can have been.the reason for. reverting. to the 
$|d illiberal policy ? Bid any evil result fyorn tbe permission 
o, these officers to try causes in which Europeans were a party ? 
f ( po r it ought to; have been deafly .stated. On. the other 
fpd.vety great evils are the. consequenceof the recent enacts 
spat By for .the majority of causes in which Europeans are 
apprty, are produced Jby advances having been made by indigo 
planters and English.me rob ants to native cultivators:. they are 
generally of. simple contract, without much, intrioacy aad of 
small amount,', such ast would be cognisable by foe moonsiff, 
and could be decided on the spot at spall, expense to the. parr 
ties: but.they, are now oblig&l to.prosecute them often at a 
considerable distance io tbe judge’s court, and in a mu&h more 
expensive mode of proceedingbesides which, tbe time of the 
judge is nW in some districts mpeh taken Ip With these causes, 
fgty^h'gould be much better employed, lw law on this heail 
Ifo^g^ea great dissatisfaction both to the European merchants 
sm&fo natives. . ^ 

bitir *BM&what will be. the case should any number of European 
to India? ..To what, intricacies will it not give 
fiseu , Are^he descendants of European.parentsborn ip India 
to'he popridef^l Europeans ? They.claim foe title at present. 
A>e foair, descendants, provided they intermarry one with 

r .;i. "" " : —T* * * -■ ■■■ ! ■ -<■ " 

• * Tn* follgwiof ui not no hpowiUe; or «f«n Very iWprbbeble, tfrc'atn*- 
«tno«. There tbe iddbrliit Kiofi RSiniadttMBYlraiii Rut 

lidifd., «b'PSMsah< M l ofein, ' A« soda thejt tro m tf# apojwty, 

nled • pdaeipii ulsvMma : ho would 1 himself fee odufetared onqaslifi* 
»hwjr (he moot potty Mate in which s Earopeso wss • psrtj! 
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another and, keep the blood pure, "so to, be,jeo^oaed?. , Tp 
how many generations is it to extend l , Euwean {spilt 
marry an .East IndieQ* or an European marry #U Spat ,!«!**% 
female, are their children .to be, classed as. Europeans, pr 
natives? If these .distinctions are : to exjst, if* yrjll,actually 
be necessary to preaerte in eagh court a genealogy Afujtftesy 
European*, settler - in t India* If the* jrah n to.be 
Europeans born what an« extraordinary anomaly will .it,be 
a certain couf t is not competent .to .try vn .oa.nsa in , which* Jkf r % 
A. is a party, but Chat when hii.sop* wbavyae fbarjj}.; ht Indie 
and was sent to England' for bis.ediicsticn, returned Uherjc 
follow his father’s business, ,A(t causes:pay he,hoard .by the* 
same court in .which pdrhqp*.the'same. officer.roaj^m&e //,.,« 

' In pursuance of .the general autgep* of.tbi* piper*! may 
mention the mode prescSribeji for the execution ofdecree*. ,*Td 
enter into detail bn this, pojint would. f«r exceed #ie Jjmiis of 
this paper.. It, will,, of itself be .sufficient, to form an, entire 
essay.. It will be.ertough at present iipejrely to advert to ,the 
wide difference which, exists id .the. regulations. .on .this .heed; 
and in. those for realizing the. Oovjhremeith jreyepip, pr.aqy 
demand by farmers or intermediate officers, which. may, be copx 
nected with the revenue. * In &$. former all sorts* of,provide? 
and restrictions are epacted, to prevent the-PQIfi Willy of any 
abuse; rtcKorceis .allowed, but the utmosjt .niiMafSs 4>f.prOr 
ceejling is Id be adopted* etn^JiBL.*lately .M, aSw bu^Jhe 
judge.himself (with,some e*ceptiops~iRCertainepsesrrr* regm? 
ter might , act,) was considered qualified to. superpt^id^ha 
proceedings. ;*In the latter* t|ie, lowest ,audr feast dpg 
officer.in Ahe Company?* territory ( t v|z v 4he kfcoee?) Js 


ered at the mere dictum' of ** landlord Jtp 0 se{*e jbe persona) 
property of an accused defaulter, .andjmjesa. he* pay .«¥. gif# 
ample Security for. the tomwd «p4.#. M 4<^ mil the 
same within five days 6? the attachment,, M§ may, call f jp 
the assistance of the police to bfeakdnto any dwelling boum 
and parch the whole, the. zenaagfcitplt »dt J^cepted* ~ Jg 
the execution of decrees aperpm to fi(lOFed , for 
ants, should there be any, 4b < ti^prQp t rty attachedtp. come 


' '♦ tJtdeHlliNdire OdftnlnSMI,' fib gfub te ilvaii SrmtdUk 
totoltbiei sAoot/smI ■ m«i We«lU>.' 1 >Tke fttUMMb'af 
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forward; every claim must be investigated, and if rejected 
tbe period of appeal must elapse before the property to which 
a claim has been advanced cm be sold in the satisfaction of a 
decree; but in the case of revenue defaulters no time is allow¬ 
ed, the sale at once takes' place, and tbe claimant may sue 
the distrainer for damagesin the civil court—a mere mockery 
of justice, as these courts have hitherto been constituted. To 
aiTest a person in satisfaction of a decree in favor of an indi¬ 
vidual has been, 'pntil Regulation Vll. of 1832, considered 
far too great an authority to be entrusted to any native officer; 
bat tbe very lowest civil native functionary has been, on the 
mere word of the landholder that the defaulter is preparing to 
abscond, allowed at once to apprehend him and send him to 
the judge. Any person resisting the attachment of the pro¬ 
perty of a defaulter is rendered liable to discharge * the arrear, 
with all .costs, and to be forthwith imprisoned until this be 
done : for punishment of resistance to the execution of a de¬ 
cree, the process is so tedious and difficult to be executed 
that, practically, it is of little or no avail. It would re¬ 
quire many pages to point out the whole-of the differences 
in the two modes or proceeding the great restrictions in 
the former and the vast discretionary powers allowed in tbe 
latter: suffice it to say that the extreme has been adopt¬ 
ed in both; in tijie one case, of hesitation, lenity and in¬ 
decision ; in the other, of severity* individuals only were con¬ 
cerned in the former; the benefft of the Government in the lat¬ 
ter. Hence the difference in the tyro sets of rules for guidance. 
I must refer 1 those of my readers who are interested, to the 
perusal of the Regulations on the subject, or to that admirable 
pqmpilation, ** Prinsep’s Abstractwhere .they will find all 
the provisions concentered in a few pages, under the beads of 
“ Enforcement of Decrees,*? chap. 2, and “ Extra duties of 
Muonsiffis,” chap. IQ, - with the exception of some later orders 
which impose still further restrictions in the execution of de¬ 
crees. ' ' ' M 

The great suspicions which seem to have been entertained 
by tbe Government of their .ownoffitmrs, if we may judge by 
the constant restraints imposed upon them, is another striking 
feature; particularly if we 1 couple it with the inconsistency 
which in certain leases bestows 'on < them such ample powers. 
*Thel idge is invested with far superior powers to those ebjoy- 
dd by the subordinate judicial officers, the sadder ameen, and 
meemsiffs, in suits of primary instance; besides being autho- 
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' rtzed to receive appeals from the orders and decisions of the 
others, and to reverse any of their acts. Yet the judge is Dot 
allowed to appoint or dismiss without the sanction of the su¬ 
perior court, any officer of his court whose salary amounted 
to ten rupees and upwards a mouth; while the subordinates 
were vested with uncontrolled authority to, nominate or dis¬ 
charge any person connected with their offices. Is the British 
judge supposed in this case to be more ,likely to be influenced 
by corrupt motives than*the sadder ataeens and moonsifls? Jt 
is generally an object with Government to prevent too many 
individuals of the same family being employed in one office 
(as matters have hitberto been conducted, it is a proper pre¬ 
caution ; although were justice on any thing like a proper 
footing, it would be comparatively a matter of little moment.) 
Is the foreign judge or the native of the country the more 
likely to have relations or ftiends to provide fur ? and that 
too by situations which could only be held by natives ? * Tbp 
same restrictions are imposed on the magistrate and the coin 
lector.* If the orders on this head have any proper foundation* 
there cpn be but small ground for ouf boast of superior honesty 
or morality. But in truth, jt appears to be one of those in¬ 
consistencies of which so many are to be found in the British'' 
Indian legislation. 

On this subject I should wish to ofler a few general re¬ 
marks. We have beard a good deal lately of the hardship to 
which*the native officers and uncovenanted servants are sub¬ 
ject, in being liable to dismissal, at the uncontrolled will of 
their immediate superiors. There is more appearance of truth 
in what has been said. The f<*ct however is incorrect as re¬ 
gards most of the offices. On the other hand, where the head 
of the office is solely made responsible for the Cond uct of all 
the proceedings of those connected with his office, it seems 
but reasonable that those subordinates,, for whose behaviour 
he is responsible, should be made to fed that both the reten¬ 
tion of their situations, and their future advancement must 
depend on their giving satisfaction to their immediate superior. 
The first part, the responsibility, is thrown entirely upon the 
covenanted officers, ^hould'bosijnpss be in arrears; shbuld 
complaints he made by parties that their suits are noC brought 
forward in proper turn ; shbuld crime encrease, and the pquci 
become lax; should the revenue not be duly realized should, 
extortions and oppressions become v^ry prevalenton tbet part 
of the court, police, or revenue officers;, should reports nod 
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forms not be duly prepared and forwarded; in abort, should 
toy thfin^go wrong;* the excuse made %y the Jbdgfe, tnag&t 
tfate; 1 or collector, that his subordinates nad negHected' their 
. duty, tfndhtfd not attended to'his orders, Wohld be* held td’* be 
perfectly ‘inadmissible; ^H’ft wOuld bO u ld J that it wds his 4 duty 
tor'lee’that* each performed hisshaVe; to enforce' the* perform* 
slice by lines, reprimands! i&C.and, if it “seemed adviseable, 
t(f reconidiehd the dismissal of tho-e in fault; ’At length he 
adopts’'this'Course, and perhaps 1 suspends the Offender a ltd 
a ^points'a substitute. Whatirthe consequence ? 'Ah appeal 
isofcourse transmitted fo the 'superior court, which is receiv- 
edit the Sadie time With' h& report.* The cbm pli men t received 
bjr an’ appeal to'Ode’s’judgement has Almost always ‘some in* 
JfueiiCe hi fa^or of the person in fault*:* a suspicion that the 
Interior officer is actuated 4 by some ‘improper motive or has 
been 1 unnecessarily harsh'(which is almost incredibly prevalent 
in'India) still further favors'his cause*; he 1 has very often some 
relation or friehdlnf the superior c* urt Who has the ear of the 
presiding officer,- and'speafes a Word in’his fttvor;* and though, 
I’grieve to say: it, truth must*be told, Aot U □frequently there 
Is some personal and private pique between -the inferior officer 
and the one to whom the case is referred; The result of these 
and other‘causes is,‘that an order if issued for reinstatihg the 
native functionary. The number of instances in' which this 
has occurred would astonish many of my readers; the conse¬ 
quences’ are lamentable. - The' restored officer feels himself 
secure'; he krfows that*, 'do What be may, tfib civil officer dare 
ndt attempt to‘punish him, bfec&usfe It Would‘immediately be 
represented, and the statement most probably believed that it 
Whs done but'of spite*; and his case serveS as an example for 
others to pfdcefed in the 'sake career of extortion or neglect. 
Id the police department,' there ir a deviation* from the restric¬ 
tion above* mentioned. The magistrateis allowed' to ’ discharge 
pblivkfoffifeds, whatever’be* the amount of their salary, of his 
own Buffiority; "but the order if -open’ to appeal,*end is' too 
often rOvOftfed; end then followed by the unrestrained’ plunder 
arid oppression of the people! ‘ T could produce several cases 
to ’ prove. this, and this’is surety a ttach greater evU, than 
the other afoernatiVe, v that an* individual should*'lose* His situ- 
atiotfen rather fosufficrent * grounds, ‘ supposing” this * tb be^the 
CSse ;t but after Only the opinion of one Wnriu oppo¬ 
sition io that of itnofher.** " * • * * .. 1 

It is 'Unfortunately true that, in many instances, the civil 
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functionaries have been found to appoint to situations of trust 
their native creditors or their dependants, who were unfit for 
tiie duties they involved; but it is one of the characteristics 
of the British Indian*Government to run into the extreme of 
supposing that all are likely to make a bad use of their power 
or patronage. To prevent such abuses it is proper that the su¬ 
perior authorities should be invested with some controui over 
the appointments made by the subordinates. The best mode 
of exerting this would be not so mucb to investigate the reasons 
for the discharge of any particular officer, as the character and 
qualifications of the person appointed to his place.* . Unless 
these were found deficient, or unless any improper motives 
could be proved to have actuated the functionary who had 
appointed him, the order should not be interfered with. 

. In certain cases, the discharge of a person seems prima 
facie a hardship., lie has perhaps held nis situation for many 
years, and no fault has been found with him. This may be 
true enough; but many reasons may be given. It is now per¬ 
fectly understood, that in every office a considerable portion 
of the business must be altogether neglected or but imperfect¬ 
ly performed. Some functionaries attend to one part; some 
to another. On a new one being appointed to'an office he 
perhaps devotes his attention to that which is most in arrears, 
and no sooner does he begin than be finds the records in disor¬ 
der ; papers missing or mislaid; books of forms not filled up; 
and perhaps many complaints brought forward against the na¬ 
tive officer who had charge of that part of the office ; all of 
which had hitherto remained undiscovered, simply because for 
a long period that portion of the business had been unattend¬ 
ed to. In another case. Mr. A. appoints a person who ap¬ 
pears intelligent; but it is impossible to say what sort of a 
man of business he may prove until he has been tried. Mr. • 
A. shortly after leaves the office; and it is sometime before 
his successor begins to be acquainted with the routino of busi¬ 
ness and the behaviour and character of thope under him,. 
At length he begins to perceive that the lately appointed sub* 
ordinate is unfit for his situation j unwillingness to appear harsh, 
and a dislike to discharge him, and perhaps the difficulty of- 
prncuring an efficient substitute, induces the new magistrate, 
collector, &c. to try the effect of reprimands and expia-. 
nations. In vain—and at the end, perhaps of a year • or 
more after his appointment, the subordinate is discharged. 
An explanation of the real state of, the case would one would 
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suppose, be sufficient, but in too many instances it has not 
been attended to, and the dismissal attributed to improper 
motives. In the case of police and revenue officers, situated 
at a considerable distance from the ilea'll-quarter station, mis¬ 
conduct and oppression may often be practised for a long while 
without discovery; nay, if a man pla)s his cards well, he 
may not unfrequently contrive to acquire an excellent charac¬ 
ter for efficiency ; especially if as a revenue officer, he realizes 
the whole of th<c Government revenue. This may go on for 
years ; until a new collector makes a tour to that part of the 
district and discovers that a system of tyranny and extortion 
has been practised which would disgrace the worst annals of 
Turkish misrule. Being of opinion that the realizing of the 
Government revenue, or in other words, the squeezing the 
last farthing out of the unfortunate people, ought not to be 
exclusively attended to, to the sacrifice of all justice and 
humanity, he perhaps discharges the tuhseeldar, and is imme¬ 
diately reprimanded by the commissioner for dismissing “ one 
of the most efficient officers in that part of the country .’ 7 
Much more might be detailed on this head, but .this axiom 
must strike every one. If the heads of the different offices 
are to be exclusively responsible for the conduct of their infe¬ 
riors they ought to possess almost uncontrolled power in 
the appointment and dismissal of the latter : while if it be not 
deemed proper to invest them with such authority, let the 
responsibility be shared in due proportion, either < by the 
subordinates themselves, or by the superior functionaries who 
interfere in the matter. This is no more than common jus¬ 
tice. One circumstance which has tended greatly to lower 
the British Government in the eyes of the people, is the 
retention of natives in office who are notoriously corrupt. 
Many are perfectly well known to be so ; cases are occasionally 
brought forward against them which fail “ for want of proof” 
—while those accused actually boast of the way in which they 
have eluded detection.- The causes of this are two-fold. First, 
the introduction of English ideas of jurisprudence, in requiring 
full legal proof, where it is almost impossible to be obtained; 
secondly, the great distance which the English functionaries 
mantain between themselves and the natives, which prevents 
their'having any accurate idea of the feelings and opinions of 
the latter. As to what is ealled positive proof of curruption, it 
is almost out of the question. Is it really imagined that a man 
who v^ilt accept a bribe is simple enough to do so before wit- 
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nesses? That he will not be cunning entmgh to devise modes 
for receiving (he money privately? So much is this the case, that 
I do not'hesitate to say that of those positive cases of bribery 
winch are occasional!)* prosecuted to a conviction, nineteen in 
twenty are supported by downright perjury, although the bri¬ 
bes may have been given ; those who swear to it, depose what 
is false—they did not see what they assert. How then a«€ 
such charges to be brought home'? By examining a man’s 
general conduct, and by taking the opinion of the majority of. 
the most respectable people as to his character. Were these 
tests properly applied and acted on, we should soon cease to be 
liable to the reproach which is now attached to us. To con¬ 
sider the first. Such a person is accused of being in the habit 
of taking bribes. Js he a moonsiff or sodder ameen ? Inspect 
carefully his proceedings, and bring forward the parties ror a 
' little cross-examination. There will be found marks of haste 
iu the decision of certain cases: facilities given to. one party 
and difficulties thrown in the way of the others, and others of a 
similar nature. Is he a vakeel ? (lawyer of the court). It may 
be observed that the majority of his clients are the dishonest 
paities, while the respectable people avoid employing him. 
That he is usually employed on that side in which from the 
proceed.ngs, there is evidently good ground for suspicion of 
m&i-practices, &c. Is he a revenue officer (tuchshildar ?) Ap- 
, ply the test, and you will find harsh measures adopted towards 
some, )eniency towards others; incorrect lepresentations in 
cases referred .for report; mistakes in the measurement of land; 
partiality in settling disputes, &c. Is be a police officer? The 
same suspicious circumstances will appear. Cases will be 
found of affray and thett to have been hushed up; others to 
have been softened down, so as to appear insignificant; the 
use of his authority will be .found to have been sent to enforce 
a doubtful claim and so on with officers of the court, and all 
other officials. In short, apply this test properly,, and it will 
rarely fail: yet in not one of the cases will it be possible to 
procure positive proof of a bribe having been given. ~ Nay, . 
more; it will perhaps appear that every case had been duly 
entered into the register books? or specially reported to the su¬ 
perior ; so as to leave the suspected person free from the impu¬ 
tation of having concealed what ought to have been disclosed. 
But it will have been done in such a way, that if the official 
reports alone are trusted to, little or nothing will exist to ex¬ 
cite suspicion; but wheu closely examined, and confronted 
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with the parties concerned, the truth wifi, without much diffi¬ 
culty, appear. It is probable enough than an insulted case of 
the above nature might be found against almost any public of¬ 
ficer ; arising either from error of judgment or inadvertence, 
caused by the great pressure of business ; but it is hardly pos¬ 
sible that the occurrence of many such against the same person 
can exist without some other cause. 1J ere then is very good 
presumptive evidence to support a charge of bribery, or, on 
the other hand, to constitute ample proof of inefficiency. In 
such a case the person in question should at once be discharged, 
but this has usually been opposed, and legal proof been called 
for. The truth is that hitherto both the Government, and its 
functionaries have been rather averse to bring forward these 
matters. The former are aware that the exposure would bring 
odium on that system which has so repeatedly been pronounc¬ 
ed so excellent and such a blessing to the people, aud the lat¬ 
ter do not like the extra trouble which it would entail on them. 

But the second point, if properly carried on in practice and 
care is taken to prevent its abuse, would enable us with cer¬ 
tainty to distinguish the rogues from the honest men among 
those whom we employ. We have, it is true, the old saying 
“ Common fame is a liar/’ but it does no ( t apply in this case. 
I could hardly mention any thing more conect than the gene¬ 
ral appreciation of the character of public officers by the na¬ 
tives of India; and I will venture to say that no official per¬ 
son ever obtained from them undeservedly a general character 
either for good .or evil; for honesty or corruption ; for efficiency 
or the contrary. The cause of it lies in the extraordinary free¬ 
dom with which the people of India speak of their concerns, 
both public and private, among themselves or to 'any one to 
whom they can express themselves without reserve. “ The 
English functionaries know nothing of all this; because they 
keep aloof from the people, but it cannot be concealed from the 
Indian public”—a humiliating remark which I once before ob¬ 
served I had frequently heard. A native carries an improper 
point by illegal means. No sooner does he return home than 
it is mentioned freely among his relations and friends, perhaps 
boasted of. Should one of these have a similar point to carry, 
he tells him “ Make such an arrangement with such an one. He 
will manager your business.” This is one of jthe modes by 
which the characters of their superiors become known, and the 
other is the intimate acquaintance with the real merits of a case 
possessed by those who reside near the spot where the occur- 
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rence took place, which never reaches the civil functionary. 

Few can be aware how much the character of our liovenv* 
ment and its functionaries sutler, in consequence of the princi¬ 
ples on which they act in these matters, or of the com pri¬ 
sons which are made to the disadvantage of the former, be¬ 
tween the British and Native Government*. Often have I 
heard the remark, “ Under our former rulers, such a man' 
would have been dismissed in disgrace long ago for his notori¬ 
ous corruption, but unfortunately for us the British system is 
different.” Another evil of great magnitude is that our offi¬ 
cers too often gain the credit of sharing in the peculation. 
The question is often asked “ What can be the reason then of 
supporting a man whose conduct is notorious ?” This 1 am 
aware is an unpalatable statement, but truth obliges me to 
make it. Latterly, however, I rejoice to see a new state of 
things introduced. In the selection of people for the situa- 
atious of subordinate judicial officers and Deputy Collectors, 
general character is to be main point of enquiry ; and has al¬ 
ready produced beneficial results. I could instance a district 
in which on the introduction of the new system, the oppor¬ 
tunity was taken to discharge a Sudder Ameen, who had 
borne a character for notorious corruption. The people al¬ 
most held a jubilee on the occasion from delight and asto¬ 
nishment, and the conduct of the judge was lauded to the 
skies. “ This they said is truly a new era ; we are now deli- 
“ vered from one whose extortions and injustice we had re- 
“ signed ourselves to bear, so long as it should please God to 
“ spare his life and inflict him upon us.” “ Why then did you 
“ not come forward in a body before now and proclaim his 
“character to the judge?” “We know the English sys- 
“ tern ; we should have been required to bring forward legal 
“ proof; the consequence would have been that he would 
“ have escaped, and we should have been marked out for 
“ vengeance : we told the judge privately, and we thank 
“ God. for the result. Now if he wishes it, we would with- 
“ out hesitation publicly sign our names to what we before 
“ disclosed in secret, with fear and trembling.” 

Let the same tests be applied to the character and qualifica¬ 
tions of the covenanted officers ; the results will be equally be¬ 
neficial. One important step has been adopted; the repot ts by 
the superiors regarding the subordinates, are in future to be 
made officially. It is to be hoped that this will be followed 
by another; viz. to furnish thode whom it may concern, with a 
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copy of the report of their conduct, that "they may have an op¬ 
portunity of defending themselves from unjust aspersions, and 
to l ifer any explanation they may think proper. It remains to 
be seen whether the piivate reports are to be discontinued : at 
least tho public are unacquainted with any order to this effect 
should any such have been issued. 

The next point to which I would invite attention is the 
extraordinary inconsistency in the extent of powers granted to 
tin* Hindoo and Mahometan law officers. Ever since the ap¬ 
pointment of Commissioners of Circuit in 1829, and latterly 
oi Sessions Judges, the Mahometan law officer of the district 
in which the sessions were held, was appointed to attend the 
Con«ili*sioner or Judge who presided at the trials. In these 
<'ourts, the highest offences (murder, &c.) are tried ; and in 
cases of high-way robbery, gang robbery ; or with some few 
exceptions, any in which the punishment was not more than 
fourteen years* imprisonment in irons and labour, the Court 
was empowered to pass sentence at once. The law officer 
sits as assessor; and first delivers his opinion as to the guilt or 
innocence of the prisoner according to the principles of the 
Mahometan law. Should the Judge agree with him, sen¬ 
tence is at once passed. This is no light power that is vested 
in the law officer, and although the Sudder Nizamut might al¬ 
together set aside the opinions (Futwa) both of the district 
law officer amd that of their own Court, yet his judgment was 
and still is considered of such importance, that in the event 
of the Sessions Judge or Court disagreeing with him, the case 
must be referred to the Superior Court. Indeed with an indo¬ 
lent Judge, the opinion of the law officer often formed virtu¬ 
ally the sentence of the Court; for cases might be adduced in 
which an unwillingness to take the trouble of a reference 
would induce the Judge to agree with the Lawyer in a doubt¬ 
ful case. 

In each district there were one or more officers called. 
Sudder Ameeqs, these were subordinate civil judges, who 
decided cases to a small amount of value, not exceeding 
five hundred rupees. They were also empowered to hear 
petty police cases in which title punishment awarded did not 
exceed one month’s imprisonment and thirty stripes. They 
were even prohibited from being employed in making any 
enquiry for the purpose of report to the magistrate in any case 
-of a more serious nature. (See Circular Orders, Sudder Ni- 
zoOMit, January 8, 1880.) 
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In each district {here was a Mahometan and Hindoo law 
officer to whom, the judge was authorised to retier the most 
difficult points in cases of disputed succession, inheritance, &c. 
which might arise in swits before himself, even'to an amouut of 
ten thousand rupees: and in these, unless on proof being 
adduced of corruption, the report of the law officer almost 
invariably formed the basis of the decision. 

It is not a strange anomaly that the officer who sat as- 
sole assessor on criminal trials of the highest nature and whose 
opinion often had such weight; that the Sudder Ameen who 
was only considered qualified to decide civil cases of trivial 
amount; that the officer who was deemed competent to pass 
sentence only in the most petty police' cases; and that the dis¬ 
trict law officer, who virtually decided civil suits of the most 
complicated nature to a very large amount, were almost inva*' 
riably one and the same person ? 

While on the subject of the Sessions, there is another 
still more striking inconsistency deserving of notice.. The 
Sessions Judge is by the late Regulations and Circular Or¬ 
ders, empowered either to summon a jury .or to requite the 
attendance of the law officer as an assessor, entirely at his 
own discretion. If he summon a jury, he may in all cases in 
which he is at any time vested with authority to pass sentence, 
entirely set aside the verdict of> the jury, and at once pass . 
sentence as prescribed by the Regulations, according to the 
nature, of the crime. If he call in the law officer as assessor, 
should he differ in opinion from him, he must refer tile trial to 
the Superior Court. 

The same anomalous and indecisive system obtains in 
police matters—to which, however, 1 shall have now only 
time and space to advert generally. In apprehending va¬ 
grants ; in the apprehension of people of the highest respecta¬ 
bility ; in the forcible entry and search of their houses; in 
cases of theft, or which can be in any way construed to be 
connected with that crime: in affray attended with wounding, 
the native officers of police are invested with infinitely greater 
powers, both defined and discretionary, than are intrusted to a 
justice of peace in England* No wonder, particularly ^whe.u 
we consider the miserable pay of these officers and the expenses 
to which they are unavoidably subject, that at a considerable 
distance from the residence of the magistrate, great abuse* 
should be often the result. Yet in other points, the authority 
of the functionaries is circumscribed in an almost incredible 
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degree. They are not allowed to give any final order upon 
the spot; even in the most trivial cases; and what is worse, 
they are prohibited from exerting any preventive and precau¬ 
tionary authority in a variety of poftits, which would tend 
greatly to the comfort of the inhabitants. The want of some 
local authority in the distant parts of the different districts is 
.an intolerable evil, and one which must be remedied, should 
the settlement of Englishmen become general in the interior : 
for they will i.-ot bear injustice and oppression and suffer in 
patience and silence, like the natives. .. Should a trespass of 
cattle occ r, of which the damage done is of the value of a 
few pence; should the pony or bullock of a traveller wander 
from its picquets and be sent to the pound; should a traveller 
commit any petty aggression ; in all these and many other 
instances there is no local authority empowered to settle the 
di'pMte : tiie damage done by the cattle; the claim to the 
stray pony; the complaint of injustice or annoyance; must 
all be investigated at the magistrate’s office. 

In the different towns, encroachments arc constantly 
made upon the public streets by the owners of the adjoining 
bouses. In every market town in the upper provinces, there 
are gangs of self-constituted weighmen ; chokedars ; heads of 
linrkets; and a variety of other people who interfere with 
the deal* rs and farmers in a most vexatious manner; and 
whose sole livelihood is derived from illegal fees, and exactions 
which they levy from the people. Still worse, iti almost every 
I*,»rae town in Upper India, there are gangs of scoundrels who 
make a living by going about the streets and markets to pick 
quarrels with respectable people, and ttfen extort money from 
the latter by threatening to lodge a complaint in the magis¬ 
trate’s office, (which it is well known they have always wit¬ 
nesses ready to attest,) and procuring a summons against them. 
The loss of time which would be occasioned by a journey 6f 
fiom twenty to a hundred miles, besides the detention at the 
mugisti ale's offii e, to say nothing of the slur upon their cha- 
r; cter which is caused by being implicated in any way with 
fh» ‘■e Pascals, generally induces the respectable portion of the 
community to comply with such”demands. Is it not infamous 
it there should be no local authority to check such intolera¬ 
ble abuses? Brit is it not an extraordinary circumstance, that 
police officers, who in other cases are allowed to exercise far 
^reat< r poweis than an English justice of the peace, should be 
;irobi^ited from interfering in such matters ? As to any pro- 
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tection which the magistrate can afford, it ia a farce to talk of 
it; the distance, and the overplus of business with which he is 
oppressed, prevent his paying proper attention to such com¬ 
plaints when they are* made; but the delay and expense 
attendant on such a course, together with the great uncertainty 
of the issue, or more properly speaking, the great certainty of 
iis being in favor of the scoundrels, render auy attempt to 
obtain, redress very rare. If such were attainable, these abuses . 
would speedily ceage to exist; and I am not speaking of more 
insulated occurrences, but of matters which are carried on as 
regularly as any trade; and that too, in some places with as 
much impunity within a mile of the magistrate's office, as at 
the farthest extremity of the district. It is very easy to taljt 
of exaggeration; but all these statements would be easily veri¬ 
fied beyond dispute, if Government really wished to ascertain 
the truth, and give any sort of justice to the people, a commo¬ 
dity they have in vain sought for hitherto, under the British 
administration. If English settlers become numerous in tha 
interior, the proofs of these assertions will rise up with a voice 
of thunder. 

I shall now in conclusion advert to a few miscellaneous 
points, in farther illustration of the subject of this paper. 

'When a Collector makes a report to the Board or Com¬ 
missioner, he is ordered, in addition to> bis Persian proceed¬ 
ings, to transmit an English letter on the subject. What can 
be the ryaeon of this extra labour and trouble? If the former 
clearly express the meaning of the Collector and be under* 
stoo l by the Commissioners, what object does the English 
letter serve ? For it does not obviate, the necessity of the 
Persian proceeding, that being required for the information 
of the native officials who do not understand English/ 'The 
truth is, that the very slight knowledge of Persian, possessed 
not only by the English civilians, but by the natives in the 
offices,* is insufficient to enable them to communicate any 
intricate business to each other, so clearly, as to prevent the 
chance of mistakes. Hence the necessity for an English lettec. 
Is not this another reason for the abolition of the Persian 


e 

♦ I tiny* before alluded lo (he eery alight knowlede e of TMn Which (he 
generality of the civil faDetionarier possess, which e teat would prove. That 
of the m«j«rilf of the Native officers ia not of every much higher goplily. The 
j'trgon called Persian, which is card In oat courts, is moch op • our with the # 
La tin sod Preneh low report* ridiculed bv Swift. A native of' reiflft Would Sad 
it difficult to understood one of ov ooart proceedings. 
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language in our Courts; and the substitution of either English 
or that of the country—Hindoostanee ? But even here we 
have one of the British Indian inconsistencies. In submitting 
any proceeding to the Boards of Commissioners of Revenue, 
the Judges as well as the Collectors are ordered to forward an 
English letter, besides the Persian communication. Yet in 
their communications relating to any case before the Court 
with the Sadder Dewannee, the Judges are prohibited from 
corresponding-in English. Is this difference caused by the 
Revenue officer being supposed to he a worse linguist than 
those in the Judicial line f or is it because Government wish¬ 
es to appear to have business conducted openly in the Judicial 
branch ; while in the Revenue Department, they are sensible 
that there is much which they would wish to conceal from the 
natives ? The reason of the difference is worth knowing. 

Again, when the Sutlder Dewannee sends .any orders to 
a Judge, or a Judge to a Collector, it is written in 'Persian 
and accompanied by an English receipt (in Official Persian 
Pureesut,”) containing these words and no more. “ There¬ 
with you will receive a proceeding of the Court, of this 
date, to the tenor of which you are directed to comply 
within—-days, or good and sufficient reason to be shewn 
of the cause of the delay.” And when the order is obeyed 
and a report in Persian is made to the Court to that effect, it 
is accompanied by the precept endorsed to this effect: 44 The 
" precept of the Court is herewith returned duly performed.” 
The only object gained by this, is the waste of half a sheet of 
English paper, with eyery order of the Court. The origin of 
the Ordonnance was probably the idea of a little scrap of 
dignity, borrowed from some antiquated form of English law. 
It is strange.tbat in these days of retrenchment, the saving in 
stationery which would be cfcusedt by discontinuing the prac¬ 
tice, has eluded the penetration*of the present Government.* 

■ ■ ■■ > , l n i f — 1 — —■ . . . . ■■■■ — 

* ^h«MUM«oaU pfobtblfjiwairtlolutntttwnfjrRBd thirty rupees 

E r.ananm: shoqKi the nddfr court display u little more activity: thou they have 
therto done, it may amount to t little more. Thie is well worth the considera¬ 
tion of* the present Governor General, who doubtless has constantly in mind the 
old anw, 44 A pin a day is a groat a year.” I will furnish an estimate which 
would nave boon worthy of the lata Financial Committee. Four orders per 
month to eachjsivil judge, will the aboottwo quires of paper for the whole; 
at eight annas'per quire, twenty .fear rnpeea.per annum. Oo this subject I re. 
collect u ‘ludicrous occurrenceaome yaara ago. A circular wna aunt to, all 
often -rdfring economy,,in stationary. Government ahoold have “ looked «t 
home ;**’ the Secretaries’oflges are notorious for the “ wasteful expenditure" of 
tftit article. The order in flugetion famished u.notehle example: the amount of 
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Among other illustrations which night be adduced with¬ 
out number of the mode in which regulations hare been pro¬ 
mulgated, without a thought being bestowed as to their execu¬ 
tion, is the following original distribution of the business 
between the Judge' and the register. The former was to per¬ 
form the duties of his station in issuing orders and deciding 
causes; and when the Court rote , then followed that of the 
Register; to inspect documents, file the suits, sign papers, &c. 
While the Judge in return was to inspect the work of the 
Register, and see that it was properly done. ($ee Regulation 
111. of 1803, and others.) All this sounds well. All that 
was wanted was, that the provisions should be properly en¬ 
forced, but instead of; as one would suppose, the business 
occupying a few hours, per day, eaeh of these officers was 
labouring to (he extent of his power frotn morning till night in 
bearing complaints and deciding causes; and even then could 
not nearly perform all that was allotted to him. 

Another may be taken' from the regulations for the Re • 
gistry of deeds. Certain hours were to be set apart for this 
especial duty, as if the enormous pressure of business admitted 
of any other mode of attempting to execute it than by taking 
up any portion, at random ; as chance or the bribes which had 
been given to the Native officers might direct, and scrambling 
through it in the best way the Register was able. To crown 
the whole, the Judge was ordered'to countersign every entry 
in the Registry. One might imagine by (his, that he was 
expected to look over the different books and ascertain that all 
was correct; but no Judge ever dreamed of doing this, there 
was much more pressing business on hand, and the practice 
was to countersign all the deeds registered in the interval once 
a month, as fast as he could write his signature and the record 
officer turn over the pages; this tnust for the last thirty years 
have been well known to the members of Government, and 
the Judges of the Supreme Courts, seeing that many of them 
have in their time filled the office of district Judge and per- 
formed, the work in the abovementioned manner, yet the farce 
of countersigning is still kept up. 


writing would is private correspondence have been contained in a sheet of 
bole.psper • titled * sheet of fooleoap! in pnrticolnr I remember the v«rd 
* consideration* was made to occupy an entire line. It ia fortunate that ply per. 
inr rnoma is not the custom of India; or the Secretaries might have their private 
houses new done every (wo years, and charge it *■ stationery to (he dftteto 
Tbia was a practice known in Eoglandnot very long ago. 
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Of the numerous examples of sweeping orders passed on 
occasions of particular abuse I will produce three, as- matter 
not only of absurdity, but of a worse feature. Some years 
ago, an instance or two occurred of a Convict haring been in¬ 
advertently detained in jail, beyond the period of his sen¬ 
tence, Where did the fault lie? either in the particular Ma¬ 
gistrate in whose jurisdiction it took place; or in his subordi 
nates ;• or ij both. The magistrate ought to visit the jail, and 
all working parties of convicts at the station at lca«t once in 
two or three days. Every convict knows well the period of 
Ids imprisonment; and it is but natural to suppose, that the 
one in question would have represented bis ca*e on the visit of 
the magistrate. The latter had merely to ask his name, and' 
immediately order the accuracy of his statement to be investi¬ 
gated ; but it may have happened that the individual may 
have been one of a gang at a distance from the station, in 
which case the blame would attach solely to the officers of the 
jail for not having duly inspected the convict registers, and 
sent the man to Court to-be released* The obvious course 
would have been to have* enquiied into that particular case, 
and punished the person in fault; and even if such were 
thought necessary, to publish the case by a circular order by 
way of caution to the different Magistrates But what was 
the proceeding of Government? actualy to order that every 
convict sentenced by the Court of Circuit, should be furnished 
with a certificate in English of the term of his imprisonment, 
now if it should so happen that any convict should be ignorant 
of the period for which he' was confined ; of what use could be 
a certificate in a language which no one to whom he had 
access was able to explain ? If the magistrate neglected to visit 
the convicts, or to listen to any thing they might have to repre¬ 
sent, what use could the English certificate be ? Lastly, if the 
jail officers neglected, on the expiration of the term to send up 
the convict for release, or to attend to his remonstrances, the 
existence of the certificate in his possession would not ha likely 
to cause them so to do. 

The second is this. On one occasion an English officer 
sold some property to a large! 1 amount to a native. Govern¬ 
ment chose to consider that the officer had behaved unfairly, 
and a' general order was issued, prohibiting, without the 
sanction of government, the sale by any Euglish government 
"functionary to a native, of any property above a certain 
amount. 
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The third is the order against receipt of presents which 
is carried to such au extreme lpngth, that a native who has a 
garden, is prohibited sending a few fruits or vegetables to any 
English Government •functionary who may be travelling pant 
his residence : this very item is particularised in the order. 

Would it not have been more just to have brought for¬ 
ward the particular instances of abuse which produced these 
orders, and to have punished the parties concerned who ‘ were 
in fault, instead of casting a slur upon the whole of the civil' 
and military officers ? If there be any justice or any proper 
grounds for such sweeping orders, what can we say to the so 
often vaunted protection from eitortion, and the blessings 
which the natives enjoy under British authority ? Or what 
must be the general character of th# English, who compose 
the members of the British Indian administration. 

One illustration of inconsistency further shall conclude 
this number. By Reg. XII. 1825, tbe rattan is ordered 
to be substituted for the korah in the infliction of stripes, and 
by circular orders, August 18, 1826, whenever stripes form 
part of the sentence of a Sessions Judge, before infliction the 
Burgeon is still ordered to examine always the person sentenced 
to corporal punishment, and certify his capability to bear it; 
which was the case when stripes were inflicted by the korahs. 
This course must be follower! whatever be the number of stripes 
ordered by the circuit judge, yet the sentence of tbe magistrate 
is at once carried into effect to the full amount of thirty stripes, 
without any such examinations by the Surgeon, unless the 
prisoner should assert that he is unwell* * 

The foregoing are only a tithe of what might.be mention¬ 
ed in illustration of the subject of this paper. Is there not 
however sufficient to prove the inconsiderate manner, in which 
regulations are enacted, patch work expedients adopted and 
orders issued, without any fixed or general principles ? It is 
high time that those whose duty it is, should agopt some reme¬ 
dy, and enact a code of laws on an intelligent and consistent 
foundation, so -framed, as to enable the people easily to acquire 
a knowledge of the rules undlr each head -of legislation : and 
so shaped as-to admit of systematic alteration and revision,' as 
future times and circumstance* shall prove to be expedient. 

A FRIEND TO INDIA. 


Feb. 1884. 
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Prop. 1.—That' (he people of India are in a stake of de¬ 
plorable ignorance of nearly all that is«jseful in human know¬ 
ledge—of die Arts of Agriculture, Mechanics, and Chemistry, 
especially ■-that they are making no considerable'advance¬ 
ment in knowledge, although so long the subjects of England 
—the land of Science and the Arts. 

That the Natives of India are deplorably'ignorant of that 
knowledge, which is of infinite importance to man, of the 
knowledge of all that is revealed to him in Christianity, is a 
fact, which 1 , in this place, it would be needless, and painful to 
dwell upon. It is presumed, that this ignorance, on their part, 
is deplored by every on# professing Christianity; and that, by 
whatsoever instruments he works, and whatsoever Yoad he 
takes, though his first object, in the order of time, may be the 
temporal, his first object in degree, must be the spiritual ad¬ 
vancement of the people pf India. 

Let his zeal be how great soever, let his philanthrophy be 
unbounded, man, doomed to act through a, mysterious organisin' 
ot matter, cannot influence or benefit the minds of liis fellow- 
man, but through the agency of matter, subject to a change of 
form or place. The forges inseparable from matter resist these 
charges, and will yield only to superior force applied by labor. 
Whether it be in an inanimate form, as books, or endued with 
life in ihe persons of delegated teachers and preachers, the ftgency 
of matter is necessary, which can be moved, combined, or sun- 
ported, only by labor or its products. And this labor can be 
supplied only from some accumulated stock. That no such 
accumulation, under the form of its representative, money, is 
possessed by the party, vfith whom the duty of providing edu¬ 
cation to the people chiefly lies, is manifested in (he scantiness 
of the sums annually expended by the Government for this 
most important object. 

The writertoas undertaken, in this Essay, a secular part, 
in the general work of improvement. Be will endeavour, 
after establishing the fact ot their universal and perverse mis¬ 
application of it, to point out the readiest way of effecting that 
judicious distribution of the labor of this people, without which 
no considerable portion of it can ever be rendered disposable, 
can ever be accumulated In the form of the funds, indispensably 
necessary for all extensive operations in the material world. 
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Upon no subject are more erroneous opinion* current? thatt 
the state of the arts in India. It is indeed generally admitted, 
that they are rude; but 'it is commonly added, that they am 
simply and cheaply conducted, and therefore well suited to th#' 
habi|| and means of the people. In this manner, everyprocAs# 
almost, iii their agriculture and manufactures, meets with’sow* 
European defender; a circumstance to be traced to the situa* 
lions of the observers. Few of them* have that personal inter* 
est in the question, which would lead them to a narrow invest!* 

* gation of facts. The age, at which most of them have left 
England, a long residence in India, and an education chiefly' 
literary, must disqualify them fora just comparison of the rela¬ 
tive advantages of the arts of the two countries. The greats 
difference between the incomes of these persons, and of tbe 
natives in general, and the familiarity of line former with thf 
prices of English finer manufactures, cause many to forget,' 
that prices, which appear very low to them, are ruinously' 
high to the poor native; prohibiting bis use of many articles 1 ,’ 
which the former had supposed abundantly cheap. And they 
fail to consider, that it is the proportion the price of Jabor in 
each'Couutry bears to that of its product which determines file 
relative cheapness 6f the-processes. 

Among the few persons, who are at the pains of affording! 
any attention to the native arts, an erroneous opinion is pro* 
valent, that great ingenuity is evinced in the simplicity of th£ 
instruments, by which they are conducted. And they, whom . 
taste leads them to admire every thing’of an Hindoostanefe 
character, are wont to foster their predilections by dwelling 
upon this imaginary ingenuity. 

The pages of historians being for the .most part wasted ifr 
recording the exploits and outrages "of tyrants (the human* 
beasts of prey,) it is no easy matter to trace huLian* invention# 
in the arts to their respective sources; a. subject more worthy 
the contemplation of man. It would appear, howitirer, that 
nearly all the nations of Europe, and file wegt of Asia, have 
excelled the natives of Hiadoostan in the variety and ingendit^ 
displayed in the simple instruments used in the dawn « their 
arts. And this is the case with the Chinese also; 

In the commencement of the arts in any country, tffff 
primary -effort must ■ be* to obtain a result which'will anaWSfr 
the purpose intended, with-the least possible fixture of c api t a l 
—with the simplest instruments;, or with none, if the-Work 
can be completed by the use of the limbs alone* OtseM 4b# 
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too* even are exercised to dexterity, and brassed into service* 

Centuries have elapsed, since in England the simple 
household instruments, neater .far, and more effective, than 
those of the natives, have given plac^ to the complicated 
machines of many parts, which effect so vast a saving of Upr. 
These, occupying separate buildings, are seen only by vueir 
respective artists* or by the curious. Aod the manufacturers 
even,, having known from their youth no other, forget the 
many elementary instruments, from which their own machinery 
has been formed".' In England, full of arts, the arts do least 
display, to public view, their processes,' at the present time. 

Hence few, but those, whom curiosity or business leads 
to the study, have any knowledge of the innumerable process¬ 
es to which matter is subjected, before it is presented to view 
in the attractive form of the comforts and luxuries of English 
life. Few reflect, that they are indebted to European inge¬ 
nuity, to English especially, for nearly all that they touch, 
taste, or handle, ana that, until of late, every article, though 
much dearer than at present, was produced with instruments, 
beautiful in their accuracy and simplicity. - 

It does indeed, evince much ingenuity to simplify an 
instrument in the mechanical, or a process iQ the chemical arts, 
provided no sacrifice be made of labor, material, or certainty 
of result. But to ad.here, without any attempt at improve¬ 
ment, to instrnmenis merely because they are simple,—instru¬ 
ments wasteful of labor and material, and uncertain in the 
result, marks a very obtuse and spiritless state of mitfd in a 
people. It shews them to be deficient in .speculative and 
theoretical* men, without whom a people must ever grovel in 
hovels with the beasts of the earth. To extol an adherence to 
such mean instruments, and to ridicule minds directed to their 
impfovement, is by no means creditable to the judgment of 
any,.whose opportunities, as members of a civilized commu¬ 
nity, should have taught them better. It is an earnest of what 
the condition of a people would be,' composed of such beings 
an themselves! * 

Let the unhappy Molunghee have the same wants as the 
English salt maker; and let them be supplied by tbe sale of 
bis labor. Its product in salt; exclusive of the high duty, 
already dearer thgn that of the Englishman's labor, would 

nnwh. m I — -M . n i f ■ ■■ > g n , m i i i ■■ < 

. * Riprwiift of the WtlM eteroiae of tho lumen mind, bet perverted by 
iate east tense of* ridieele! 
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lem acted on by salt,'and the ftftfp h jfttsV hi* life aacpeta 
iron nails I Where la owhl^Wittlcs aA^/Wjppjia 
but rfne; as would be shewn W the prtsa^riaiog, if he pp| 
supplied • with the 'Comforts' of the JSftdftshmafe, ■perhape^to 
» rupees'a maahd. ^ th |WMtt 

price, low cooptrtttfdy With-, that, *tsecitaf aMfely fiiM iMf 
human labor employed b e i ng ramwtemSSd- wc p te* tli ta i 'ihff |abdr 
of beasts; faUing shortnfthe rM jntt f rYf^rtr in &mm 
A bowel, a striwwf rag* basely iil8ili|#e fmmtha ajpspt 
of absolute <ed*ty,-*y handful of pa ra b h d gstewklM 
which he caw scarcely stbiiw tastes ffhtetesdtiteeabih- 
—in short* adteepingp ow'Ut# fls nfrta wcstei a ^ hfbtftl 

laboring aoimal; •Cla^ffcteePtetbe* r yticWsW^te-high^WIttib' 
admit of r profitable i m p bfta li<te<of ^IMteaHBdg l l iia vj. ~ 

In the |uneparation» of otfatK^ -Wsrainah psohdhMMIt 
earthy and metallic .saIto-espetMyp^dMy«aaW wltbfc*%Mely 
ignorant, or* ho wasteful in ^tbeW tpehamstate yhp^ralew><ha 
prices above those,* at which manyof tejtntaflmihc <eMph 
plied frost Europe. ♦ * ■**»-« ** * v : V 

la favor of .the Indian asfrofo djpniugji WMWdfjbis beep gMjgb 
which »filimeiN{tttfy uiUa^Jtprwit.'^4 '■ t-.V w- i tirf' 
Cotton having bpen fat ,pp| Up , IM of hMfcpM 
colored eettoa ppiticteta wtotcMlM hut t* 

while nature, M^#wwrii vidl CpeP uM i Jhteoountry 
ply of dyes, ibpfght IwVii^beaWhb^feiotaihthaV the 
pisti||>id*te ltep si bp ^ liaf#.'hSeW‘bfqw|l||' 
state .of. perfection* wThrtjst*-thst. every < off 

apt* ipindNftauteafe^^^ 
splendid dyradbew cnpatpy adbrde.' * * ^ >^’ t rPthh'< «w 
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^ But thV same sleepy adherence to custom is hiftVtffecf m 
this, as in all other traded. Their ignorance, and waste of the 
material^ they aht upon, and of their owh 1, labor; is shown' 
in* almost every part ofanfetive dye vf orbit Their in&rdaiits' 
atd'df ‘uricerthinVofopOsttioA, ahd badly applied,; filfdjHkid*. 
r^dl 'nre their only very durable colors. Tneir blue dyel^of’ 
(gotten is ao ill 4 pmrfordied, that a few washings reduce the' 
cbl6r of native bluV goods, from the deepest, to the lightest' 
shad&. The reason.'is, that ih this, the lim'd of .Indigo, its 1 
wse islrtot ‘thoroughly,’ understood. The blue vat is not .proper- 
ly tnhde, being more ^suspension than propel solution* of the' 
dye, which does not'undergo deoxidation, th r e‘apparent change’ 
upon which its solubility depends in the Brigflsh" bine * vht. 
Ilia brown color' of Boglipdot; and buff of some other Cot- 
toh goods, which are .of renowhed durability; prove upon' 
examination toddpendu'poti the Silklnterwoven Vith the weft; 
in which the color is chiejfly seated.* 

To two or threerColors therefore, the poorer native women 
have .to confine their tastes, or to wear their gayer chintzes, 
until.so discolored uri^h dirt and offensive).as to render a 
.scouring unavoidably.necessary. 


The dyeing of‘&iUc,< a -luxury.'beyond the reach 1 of the 
mass of the people, is an art of far less value to a poor people, 
while it is one more,easy^of attainment; the affinity of silk 
fibre* for coloring * matter, greatly, exceeding that of cotton. 
The splendid silk vests,, which the Mahordati Chiefs must 
have introduced from i Western Asia, the ^ unlimited prices, 
which rude but luxurious Courts could:, afford to pay hr satisfy¬ 
ing; wants limited in variety, will sufficiently account for' the 
comparatively advanced *state > of'the art of dyeing-silk in 
Zadia.v "* < * 

» t 

la this branch even of the art, their firocM tr^ftllo 
ruder atrirfcxpensive, as shown by the high price of'the product, 
and by‘the fact, that Europeans',” near the Metropolis,' have 
been’ablirto'bxwbet some profit firttm the little improvements 
they" introduced into the bestftem; tbotfgh* acting; it is 
presumed/ biffin the disadvantageous use of hired labot,—the 
ruin of nearly‘bit' undertakings in Iridic, in which Wages form 
a' large' piiif bf4be ex pense. Though the dyeing>of silk is an 
art of Mfvatafe’vo 1 this people as consumers, it*is t9 K be‘ < feftcoa- 
tttged aoan instrumenfrirr the Silk trade, for ‘increasing^ theugh 
small degree, theCommercial exports oModia.- 
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" Tbevery important chemical art of St oafrmnbjs g fr.tifr&B 
same bapkwafd «lai« as the feat; 

proportion. I$hnce the mass of tbr people caooot, affttrd Jo 
make use of soep^Xteprovea, upon the whole, aVdgssvexpgU)* 
«vitalise to ooMpe labor .and appesel, in .IsmtH^f $ke.fcttcpr 
to pffies,* bydegrees, upon boards and atones, thfmdoetepley 
soap in the washing of ‘their linen.. -The soap is apery bed,#^ 
considering the price of the material, dear.* A fictiQt |% 
of the alkali is rendered caustic, and its bat imperfectly' cim^ 
biaed with the oleaginous matter; while the lam qaesrfiityf <gf 4 
free .Carbonate, SaJphato and '#«itaft|ttpf Soda sepa ra te cla 
grains, causing the soap in damp weather to grow humid, and 
decay. The dark and offensive character of native soap indi¬ 
cates some damaging of the material* rathe making. Whom 
natron is employed, they do,tot succeed it destroying the 
offensive vegetable coloring matter, being unable to' construct 
furnaces for the purpose. . 5}' ■ # 

With so abundant a supply of'excellent alkali,* andof 
silicious earth, in the from of quartz, in >*11 the hilly districts, 
and the finest material for fire brick ' in* many parts bf the 
country, and, it is presumed, for glasshouse pots in someplace 
or other, (though the writer has not met vfith what he would' 
suppose the best) excellent glass might bare b mm made by 
this people : ,and, from the Soda earth atone, a good gMfi 
glass 1 might * be manufactured. The glass ’of the country > is 
quite lyi fitted for any important purpose? and it is very- un¬ 
sightly ; made with a great esneis of alkali, at an ordinary 
J red heat, it is gradually acted on even by water in time. 

The common country paunch,' in mass, noon beinggfeund 
to a fine powder^ and macerated in water; imd& foea a gradual 
separation into varioiiB substances; and decomposition,'so long 
as it is kept humid, appears to be progressive. * The * liquor be¬ 
comes strongly saline, from free Carbonate * and Skilphate of 
Soda, with a separation of time aa4 iro».(oxyd ?> setting an m 
fine paste on the sprfaoe of the gt a a a s and; /• ! ' 1 iff* 

For looking glasses, trinkets, and-phials for Ispif^S 
customers* the glass-blower is under the necessity^-of ruing 
English broken glass, a •taimsdrarticle'of sole in :th% larger 
bazaars. - * * . ?* - > :V 

The small size, and unequal* heat of theiifcgte eM^jne 
tho efforts of the native glass-blower ». gsa or a U te thej hg g g aO * 
meat of a few ounces? of the metal.*' Hemm* any vi ss sl, 
above a phtehsize, is blown fatten aa to he of littlaonm^ Jktm 
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though so thin, the glass is very liable to crack, foam changes 
0 of temperature, owing to his inability to anneal it properly. 

Id -the treatment of the earths, and in the proper use of 
fuel* the natives are surprisingly ignorant* Jt were useless to 
introduce the manufacture of mineral acflk and of e||nrial 
liquids, and the casting of iron; for they have no reuelrof a 
porcelainops' nature for holding the former, (none'fitted even 
for tile preservation of common oil and spirit) nor fire-bricks 
for furnaces, for the latter* Without nre-bricks, they can 
nether have work*for founding glass nor iron; nor for making 
stpne-bodied pottery.jp This the basis of the Chemical arts be¬ 
ing wanting, they are deficient jh all the rest. 

It is hoped, that the reader is now persuaded of tHe sur¬ 
prising ignorance displayed by the Nativea in some of their 
mpst important Chemical Art#. Aristobulus it not unprepared 
to maintain, that on examination, carried through the whole 
of them, would serve only to add to the reader’s conviction of 
the troth of hit first proposition, so far as the Chemical Arts 
of India are concerned. 

The Native simple Mechanical Arts, being within reach 
of the observation or most persons, the writer would presume 
- he might treat bis preposition as a self evident one with refer¬ 
ence to them, were not a too hastily formed opinion current, 
that excellent simplicity is manifested in all Native machinery. 

It would opeupy more space than the limits of this Essay 
admit of, to attempt an enquiry, into one-fourth of thq nume¬ 
rous Mechanical Arts. Out of a hundred which might be 
. instanced, ope or two remarkable oases may be selected, fami¬ 
liar to all Europets observers; regarding which they ton com¬ 
monly fall in with the Native error of mistaking cheapness for 


economy. 

... When remarking Upon die faulty construction of Native 
boats, 'the writer has often been replied to, that the low rate 
of hiM^tt^ the.smaU capital of toe parties, did not admit of 
superior bpata being employed; that they were in short well 
adapted to ’their purposes The price of food being the stand¬ 
ard,- and condition of the Aasdiea taken into account, 

it is .a queatkt*?i£ tiny river navigation in the world is an expen¬ 
sive s sad.’it is very certain, that pone ia so dangerous. 

If ippot too.mneh to affirm, that more* than, nine out of 
ten of the losses on the river, arise from the badness of the 


tackle, and from die boats not being decked, nos divided late 

cCPfipartmebta. Many-boats are even supplied with a deck of 

\ i ■ ■ 
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loose planks, winch need little more that feeing'«MiM*|idW!i 
and caulked, so as to admit of*a wave breaking Over the %oat* 
or the gunnel being occasionally .dipped ' under water without 
the swamping ofie-dna^ as at present/ being-the coose* 
nunnse * • >-* 

- The division-of the boats into compartments, said to bh 
not uncommon in China, would be an important security*' to 
Native boats. It would secure against sinking, numbers which 
annually are lost upon trees and Kunkhr Banks. * The hole 
thus made is commonly circumscribed, and would not let'Witter 
into more than one compartment; andfe the; boarding of the 
partition would add greatly to* the strength and' durability of 
the boat. . 

False economy in the tackling greatly adds to the tardi¬ 
ness of the most tedious of voyages, that up the Ganges. A 
native sail, made of gunny-bags, is at the best s' net for allow¬ 
ing the wind to. slip through. One advantage it has, that ? of 
allowing the helmsman to see e-head distinctly through If. 
This is the condition of the sails of country boats when hew. 
But such is their state in general, that frequently more than 
one-half of their area is unoccupied by doth. They seem an 
set up in mockery, not for use. Like worthless bags, they let 
fair winds, as valuable as money, slip through them; while* 
the interest upon a costly cargo, and the wages of the boatmen, 
are often running on much faster than sthe boat. The boat, 
having lost the necessary wind, in invariably detained fbr days 
at some, if not all, of the many places on the river, which; 
not admitting of the use of the tow rope, c&h only be f&seed 
on a return of that fair wind, which* had it not been allowed 
to run through the sail, would have carried the boat pest the, 
place of detention, in a few hours. •• 

The reader, who is not' aware of it,' vfill be surprised 
when be hears that country canvas (answering sdl the purpose* 
of European though not so durable) required for a large sail'd t 
80 feet, - by 80, costa only 00 or 96riipeee, fhHethe noHT 
sail cannot be under 0 rupees, leaving a deference of 14 or Ife 
rupees* which does not oven ualte'npdbt tip inferior durability 
of the latter. > Let the cargo fee*'tapper, worth rupeCsH,000/ 
The weekly interest upon this; fet <r per cent, is 
pees; and the weekly wagfeS ofthemen, about'MS*' 
Exclusive of the expenses of the boat itself, hamate entreat 
charges amounting to rupees a week, the value of- tW ' 
sail. So bad is the taokfeug, as is-too well known,' - that boats 
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art frequently upset .from delay in lowering down tfea satis 
(the mode adopted by .the natives). The sheets of the sails, 
instead of being so fastened os to be jeadily let loose* are tied 
in 'knots; and the halyards stack ig the common loop, of rope, 
v or under the sheaf of the rickety pulley at the masthead, 
Jfor does this rude> tackle admit of the sails being so braced 
as to make the best use uf a tide wind. The .want of a. keel is 
but half the * cause of the drifting of country boats* Wind 
which would slip off the properly eaclined and gently concave 
sttgfaee. of-a well etretched sail, is - detained in the belly of a 
oddve sail (provided the latter do not let it escape) and tends 
Store>to push the. boat sideways than onwards. And, since 
keels cannot well be used on the Ganges, it is strange that 
moveable weather boards have .not been* adopted ; through 
means of which, barges on the Thames sail very fairly, drift¬ 
ing far less than the boats on the Ganges, though as shallow, 
flat-bottomed, and keelless, as any of the lattqy. So danger¬ 
ous and expensive is the navigation of the Ganges at present, 
and so wide die field for improvement, that the writer has 
long considered the improvements of boats to be oqe of the 
few fields open for successfnl enterprise* on the part of Eng¬ 
lishmen itp India; since abundant employment would be afford¬ 
ed by their countrymen for the conveyance of stores and of 
merchandize. 

Theidifference in gpstof a boat, built and rigged in a man¬ 
ner suited to the navigation of the Ganges, and of t(jct rude 
Native boat, would not exceed the amount paid for insuring 
One load of Salt Petre or Cotton, from Furruckabad or Agra, 
flo Calcutta. One trip would pay. the difference, if the boats 
^were built at Gbats near the jungles in the Terrai; and the 
risk would be reduced almost to nothing. ■ If the boats were 
built, so that no part projected much above the water,—the 
chopper being entirely removed,—the stern cut down quite to 
the level oft the rest of {he boat,—and the men given one of 
the complements about mid-ship for either use; which alone 
should jnujtme necked, but sheltered by. a low awning, rising 
aftmott.tjNj'feet above tba edge of the boat, and provided 
Vilbkntki mdains to led dowfi only when the boat at moor¬ 
ed* -Nthere caUPQt be a (jloubt in the minds of those who have 
w«tep|*ed'tiiU delays occasioned by. adverse and side winds, 
(hattbe journey might be shortened by. ope third at the least, 

minify ifthe tx>nt were properly formed, and provided. 

w a Weather board* moveable to either aids, and a .small 
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whfefry' or canoe: fot- tfVrit ,J df wtfibb;' tlte dettfjrs,' ftfoife w# 
toW'm6n Having to a^tol across mouths bF oiffllliii, 
vfcry circuitous routes, aiid t|e 4 dH(u^‘ InaVm' 

crossing channels of tHePriver, CxcekdanV tlilfigtKj^t cio«l<l‘ ? b^ 
supposed by any one "who hasnot observed "it! -j h^irjw 1 
boat, lost upon a lee shore in 'a storm, might HkVe^ajricid tna 
windward sKorewItit the aid'of a liftin' b'tfat, at the Commence¬ 
ment of thegale, b&f&re sbh drifted! # ’ V v ’ ■ * 

Did the subject of this Essay admit of ,it, i 
to show, what indeed raiist be evident to/all who hay^.a^lndcl^ 
it an examination, thata budeerow, the common travelling 
boat on, the Ganges^ i^ of the yery worst construction possible* 
It js a monument of folly; of sin, against .every principle -.of 
science concerned in its structural : ■ ! • 

• % * * ’ * * * *. i ■ « * 

Who but must also . be-pained at observiiig^the obli^ae 
action of the ora of' a dinghee, nipping the water, as a thing 
to be cut ‘beuroin the'blades of sheets^ ' - 

All the above are selected as familiar instances. 

Time would fail one; in pointing .out the efaurd'errors 
against principle,* and the waste of labor and material,' mairf-, 
tested in nearly ail the native arts. 

It is a grateful* task'to seek*out solve'exceptions.- In ; the 
formation of the wheel and axle of the up*conntty hackery 
some ingenuity^ is 'apparent. The outer single bar in the Ittrree, 
and the/>bliij[ue sticks in the chitckraf give such- support' to the 
extremity of the axle, as to* admit* of a smalt ifou Jin servfrijg 
for an axle. But this, and the whole ' Vehicle are commonly 
so ill tied together with string,- as* to* be liable 1 to" freq<&nt 
accidents. .*»■ ' \ 

The cross movement *t^ the simple rope *#pinmni: appara* 7 
tus is neat j and a familiar one in the oldest' machines in JBkk 
rope* * i * x> j ■ » * •* '4 

, Lastly, the best instrument, ns to.principle appears, in be 
the Persian wheel, employed fur raising WHtej. ijutthe *m 
vention is no property of India; nor perhaps of Persia,-..^Jt 
whs probably aW Egyptian instrument; originally. v 

serving are' the Natives v of it/hbvyCvViy that they bdve'ne&fly 
defeated its action 'by bad eOnhtrumiohl' It is, therefore 1 rare-; 
lyttsed, wfiei-e the water -has to bb .Wised abov4 twedlV-fi^e oif 
tfert^fdat; 
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rthSTpoweii,must deeply regret. t 


those, who are so disposed, attempt to hide the uni* 

a. ’____ if : _• “ l_i_ t_ ' * 


tttiy, have had the riches of European Science made known 
to tirata.^AiUflTohtJLiJi, ^exe*pondeut r of the Courier. 

CHAMBK& OF COHUERdi. 

A 1 ,* / ’»*■ f Y < J* * f f 1 * ' * • 

*• ;A ? meeting of persons' interested - in* the formation of a 
Gbambet of Commerce wafc held on the 01st March at No. 5, 
Council House Street, to receive tbs report of the Committee 
elected at tbeJestmeeting, aad^to, decide, on, certain rules pre¬ 
pared by that Committee.. \ , 

a , Mr, Bruce h&Viugbpen calledtCthe jchair, commenced 
w*proceedings^of the* steeling hy, oglling on the acting Secret-' 
dry, } Mr. Coddard, Jo r^ad the set ofirujes which had been 
prepared, after which Mr, Arbuthnot proposed the, following 
Ration, which,*™* carried,unanimwlft , . > 

“ That^tbe ri|lefc gpdf regulations now submitted- be send 
tttjfagpil* and s separate vote taken upon 4 each ; and that 'those 
tf^ Hailnried by a majority be adopted as the rules of the Ben¬ 
gal Chamber of Commerce.” 

% .. swing ffiorrules * The thrte first 

Were carried unanimously; but*the f&urth was Opposed:' 

-, «> Urf .. _‘ t^v 1 ’£ '» / ^_ .1 
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« --—— of the subferiptrons^ a«d fees 
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CHAMBER OF COMMBRCB. 2f$6 

2nd.—That the Society shall he styled the “ BSHOAX. 
Chamber op Commerce.” 

3rd.—That the objects and duties of the Chamber sfihll 
be, generally, to receive and collect information on all matters 
of mercantile interest, bearing upon the removal'of evils, the 
redress of grievances, and the promotion of the common good. 
To communicate with authorities and with individual partial 
thereupon. To take such steps as may appear needful in fur¬ 
therance of these views as may be done more effectively by suojh ' 
an associated body. To receive references on matters of cns* 
tom or use in doubt or dispute, deciding on the same and recor¬ 
ding the decision qiade, for future guidance. To form by, that 
and other means, a Code of Practice whereby the transaction 
of business by ail engaged in it may* be simplified and facili¬ 
tated : and finally (should it be practicable,) to arbitrate be¬ 
tween disputants wishing to avoid litigation nod willing to refer 
to, and to abide by, the judgment of the Chamber. 

, 4th.—That candidates for admission proposed by one 
Member and seconded by another shall be bailotted for at the 
monthly General Meetings (as hereafter provided) seven days 
notice being given by entry in abal lot* book to be kept for the 
purpose. 

Mr. Stocqueler wished to know who were the persons au-' . 
thorized to ballot! who were to be considered the Society ? 

The Chairman replied that those who had subscribed must 
be consblered as the members. All persons wishing to join 
after the establishment of the institution, would have to be 
balloted for. 

Mr. Watson proposed that the following addition be made 
to the fourth rule. That the election of candidates be de¬ 
cided by a majority of votes,” which was put from the chair,' 
and carried. \ ' 

The fifth rule was then read. 

5th.—That voting by proxy be not allowed, nor by mem¬ 
bers whose subscriptions, fees, Arc. are in arreer« 

Mr. Arbuthnot thought that members who had partners, 
and who were prevented from attending themselves, ought to 
be allowed to send their partneft to vote for them; but’othim 
thought that if proxies were to be admitted at all, they ought t^ 
be admitted generally. This appearing to be the general sea**, 
of the meeting. Mr. Arbuthnot withdrew bis opposition, plid 
the rule was carried in its original form. , . * 

The 6th and 7th rules were carried without opposition. * 
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;* 6 th.—That the Chamber reserves to itself the power of 
expulsion in case of need to be decided at General Meeting of 
the Members by ballot (aa hereafter provided.) ' 

„ ,7tb.—That all resident partners df any house of business 

joining the Chamber, bo required to subscribe as individuals. 

The 8th rule caused a good deal of discussion, but it was 
of, such a desultory nature as not to admit of 1 being recorded. 

fcth^Tkat tovprovide a suitable establishment and to de¬ 
fray the necessary current expenses a fund be raised in the fol¬ 
lowing manner, viz* 

L—By an entrance fee payable by each member on ad¬ 
mission of Ra. 200, saving in cases of partnerships in business 
when 9 or more' Members may be admitted on payment of a 
consolidated fee of 600 Its. 

JI,u_By. a monthly subscription of 8 Rr. from each resi¬ 
dent Member (subject hereafter to an etierease or reduction as 
by a General Meeting may' be deemed necessary.) 

III.—By iuCh fines and fees on references', &t. as the 
General Committee, (hereafter provided) for the. time being 
shall settle. 


' * • With respect to the first clause, some thought it very un¬ 

just, inasmuch as the members of a firm consisting of ten 
Would bh admitted for the same amount as those of a firm con¬ 
sisting of three only; and* others thought that if a reduction 
Wtirfe made in cases' where a firm consisted of three, there 
Ought to be a corresponding reduction where firms consisted of 
tWo only. Mr. Willis' proposed as an amendment, ** thatall 
members of this society do pay the whole subscriptions, witli- 
ifiCft any preference of admission in cases of 'firms of three mem- 
..beta Or more,* Which Was seconded by Mr. Beattie, and carri¬ 
es! *uy a majority Of twelve against Eleven. 


Mr. Bagshaw and some other gentlemen found a number 
of objection* against the amendment after it had been carried, 
which''they foretold would have the most mischievous effects 1 , 
if persisted in. Mr. Marding then proposed the following 
amendment in lieu of the. first and second clauses of the eighth 
ihile *• that n^ entrance fee Of] the hundred rupees only be 
charged to every member, tad ? monthly, subscription foe pf 
twelve ,rupees,”* .which was.seconded by Mr. Sduib/andcar* 
neu._^. t > 

'The third clause ttf the eighth rule was tb*s, carried in its 
%Uiginab. form, after which the next rule warrUad. 
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9th.—Jhat a residence at Calcutta, for an entire igeyth gt 
gpy one time shall subject a Member to' the sgid $ubscr(ptmp 
# and an absence of Jike' duration shall in like mgnper exempt 
him therefrom. * 

Mr. Arbuthnot thought that no member ought to bp e$* 
empted under an absence of two months. ’ * 

Mr. Bag9haw here called attention to the amendment that 
had been carried in lien of the drat and second clauses of the 
ejghth rule, observing that several of the friends of the ing^ 
tution would withdraw if the monthly subscriptions were ip? 
creased from eight to twelve rupees, and that such an amend¬ 
ment would be the means of destroying the society. 

Mr. Arbuthnot deprecated the conduct of those who heM 
out threats of withdrawal because they w??o left in a minprity| 
and poiuted out that the difference would only amount to forty* 
eight rupees in twelve months (at which time the rule could oe 
altered if it did not work well) whereas the saving would bp 
a hundred rupees. No further opposition was made; and the 
ninth rule, with the substitution of “ two months” for “ of likp 
duration” was then carried. 

The following two rules were then read* 

10th.—That the business of the Chamber shall bpgpn- 
ducted by a Committee; and.fpr the more efficient digoharga 
of its various duties as well as as for the, fritter equalisation 
of labour, the said Committee be made sufficiently numerous 
to admit of sub-division and that it shall consist accoipmg^ 
of 21 Members. 

lith.—That for the more general representation of all in¬ 
terests and all commercial establishments as well ap for the 
more equal distribution of duty, no two Members of the Cam* 
njittee shall belong to the same bouse or be connected, together 
in business.—And it shall he imperative, pp peftjes elected tn 
serve under penalty in case of refusal of double subscription 
for one year, when he shall bp aggie re-eligible .and in samp 
manner liable to fine for nonsemge, unless fa, fall cgses a jrpi- 
son be assigned that is considered $a^sfaptQry \o the Cepergl 
(yogunityee rpr the time being, . . ,, 

Mr. Tfilijs objected tp the latter, part of the llth rute, 
and suggested the propriety of, permitting members, whep uga-# 
hie to attend themselves, tp spod substUutes in their yepm. • If 
be were prevented by urgent business from attending, and 
g thing was by m> p^ang improbable, gnd were wilting, tp send 
a competent substitute *? km, foom* ttyl lfaf 
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could be required of him. Mr. Arbutbnot pointed out to Mr. 
Willis, that the case supposed by him wap already provided for 
by the clause “ unless in all cases a reason be assigned that is 
considered satisfactory' to the generalscommittee for the time 
being,” on which Mr. Willis withdrew his opposition, aud the 
rule was carried. 

The next three Tules were then read. 

12th.—That the Committee be elected by ballot, and at 
the expiration of one year, seven (7) Members go out by lot 
and on the expiration of the second year seven more (of the 
original Members, of one year’s standing) and on the expira¬ 
tion of the third and of every succeeding year, at the annual 
Meetings (hereafter mentioned) the seven Committee men who 
have served longest shall go out by rotation*; the vacancies 
thus occasioned being filled by election (as above.) That those 
going out be not're-eligible till after one year’s expiration.— 
Other intermediate vacancies in the Committee shall be filled 
up at monthly General Meetings iu the manner hereafter set 
forth. 

13th.—That a President and Vice President be chosen 
by ballot from the General Committee annually at the General 
Meetings (see Art ) re-eligible after one year’s expiration. 

14th.—That the General Committee be authorised to sub¬ 
divide itself as follows, viz : 

I. —Into a “ Committee of Management'' of 7, a quorum 

to be 3. , 

II. —Into a ** Committee of Correspondence'' of 9, a 
quorum to be 9. 

III. —Into a ** Committee of Arbitration" of 5, a quorum 

to be 3. ' 

* The twelfth and thirteen were carried without discussion ; 
but Mr. Beattie disapproved of the third clause of the four¬ 
teenth. Others thought it best to let it remain; and the 
Chairman thought it the best'of the set, as it would effectu¬ 
ally prevent them from being cheated by the lawyers, who 
were the greatest nuisance in Calcutta! Mi 1 . Beattie stated 
as his reasons for opposing the appointment of a permanent 
Committee of Arbitration, that five of the most able members 
Of the Committee would perhaps be selected for a duty which 
they might* very seldom have to perform, and that they would 
consequently not be available foT other purposes. • 

Others ireplied that it was so much the better—for they 
enquired the best men that could be found for that particular 
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duty, which might be found the most important of the Whole. 

Mr. Beattie then proposed as an amendment—“ That the 
standing Committee of Arbitration be'done away with, and 
that they be appointed pro tempore when inquired,”—which 
was seconded by Mr. McKenzie. He then said that Mr. 
Arhuthnot had suggested an improvement, which he was quite 
willing to agree to. 

Mr. Arbulbnot’s amendment was “ That in case of any re¬ 
ference to the Chamber of Commerce the general Committee- 
be allowed to name three of its members to arbitrate on ques¬ 
tions submitted, and that their decision be dual. If such a 
limited number were appointed for that particular duty, their 
opinions and sentiments would soon become known, and per¬ 
sons who knew that their sentiments accorded with their in¬ 
terests would be ready enough to submit their cases to judges 
whom they have good reason to suppose would decide in their 
favor, while those who took a contrary view of things would 
be equally averse to trust to their decisions. It would be 
much easier to gain a knowledge of the opinions of five mem¬ 
bers, than it would be to get at the opinions of the whole 
committee; and for that reason he thought it better to leave 
the Committee of Arbitration to the appointment of the Ge¬ 
neral Committee whenever required. 

The amendment was then put to the vote and lost, after 
which the original rule was put and carried. 

TJie following rules were then severally put and carried:— 

16th.—That the President of the Chamber be ex-officio 
Chairman of the “ Committee of Management” and that the 
said Committee do take charge of the internal affairs of the 
Chamber,—the Control of the 'establishment and expenditure, 
—the custody of the funds (under the restrictions of Art. ' ) 
and jhe arrangement of Meetings, elections and so forth. 

16th.—That the .Vice President be ex-officio Chairman 
of the “ Committee of Corretpondenpe” and that the said Com¬ 
mittee shall receive and dispose of all communicaitons.aud 
references to the Chamber on general points within the scope 
of its objects 1 ; shall investigate and report on all matters of-a 
like nature brought' before H and settle as far as it can, dife- 




17th.—That the ** Committee of Arbitration ” shall ap- 

S oint its own Chairman and confine itself to the settlement of 
inferences between parties applyiug to it as a Court of recon¬ 
ciliation. ■* a 
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18th.—That the proceedings of (he Committee 9f Man¬ 
agement” with the accounts of the Treasurer, are tp.be submit¬ 
ted to General half yearly Meeting? (see art. ) but not (o be 
subject to the General Committee's confirmation. 

19th.—That the proceedings* of the “ Committee of Cor¬ 
respondence” shall be sabniitted to the General Committee for 
approval and confirmation. 

20th,—That Jhe proceeding of the tf Committee of Arbi* 
tration” shall ,be referred to the General Committee only in 
case? were pit her of, the parties desire an appeal. 

21st.—‘That the Chairman pf the respective Committees 
have casting votes. 

22nd.—That tb ( e Records of the Chamber epd the boohs 
of account be at all times open to thp inspection of Members 
under regulations and conditions tp be arranged by the General 
Committee- 

23rd.— r That the General Committee duly elected be em¬ 
powered to appoint subordinate office bearers by ballot, the 
Chamber at large to have the right pf displacing (he same at 
the following Monthly Ge$$ral Meeting or at special Meeting 
(as provided for by art, ) 

24th.—That- monthly General Meetings be hold on the 
first Tuesday of every month or on the next day after when 
ithat day falls on a Hobday. * 

I. —That an election of candidates tal^e place at every such 
Meeting. 

II. —That the proceedings of th e “ Committee of Corres¬ 
pondence” be laid on the table for the inspection of Members. 

HI. —That vacancies up the general Committee be filled 
Up (?s prescribed by art. ) 

25th.— 1 That pn the sixth monthly or kalf yeqrly Meeting 
and on eyery succeeding half yearly Meeting^ the accounts of 
the, Tppnsurer countersigned by .the M Committee of M aim ce¬ 
ment”! bp aatHi*itted for i/^pectipn and approval„ together with 
the prpcpedioks of the Cpfnmiitee. itself. 

26th.—’Tnat at such half ypafjy Meeting? (one month's 
previous n^Mge being .given) 1»!^ jpay be framed, amended 
or revoked, as , A» majority of tf$^ opting (aipl which shall pot 
be less in. number than a moiety qt ,(he Mpiptyfft (hen resident 
in Calcutta.)* 

hv>*. « 1 t * . 

r ,2?(h>—That U^tfie 12th Monthly or first annual General 
Meeting, ^4 every. succeeding anwvmrsury.pfthe same (he 
Members of the Cbamar. shall elect (by ba|ralsft& grit, ) 
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Committee atn to serve is lieu of those gone out by rotation 3 
also a President and Vice-President. 

28th.—The Special General Meetings when called by ted 
resident Members* withsone week’s notice of the objects the' 
requisition shall be held, at which Rules may be altered,' re¬ 
voked or forested (but of which one 'month's notice is necessary 
as by article ), Members may by ballot (the majority beirig 
equal to half the Membeis resident in Calcutta) be ejeoted* 
Odice-bearers suspended or displaced and such other buairiest 
transacted (of which dde notice shall have been given) as it 
may be competent for a general Meeting to do by the Rules of 
the Chamber. 

29th.—That the Fund* of the Chamber* as realized* bn 
deposited in the “ Union Bank” available to tbe call& of th£ 
Treasurer by cheques countersigned by the President or Vine*- 
President for the time being and on the balance amounting 
to One Thousand Rupees* tbe safnte shall be invested in Go¬ 
vernment Securities in the names Of the President and Vice- 
President for the time being. 4 '' 

30th.—That funds arising from entrance fees shall (tf 
possible) be set apart as a reserved fund tor permanent objects 
such as the formation of a Library* the purchase of furniture 
and so forth. 


And that the purchase of subscriptions* fees* tines, Ac. on* 
ly be applicable ..to* meet, the current expences of the esta¬ 
blishment. 

31st.—That a Secretary be appointed (see art. ) oft a 
monthly salary of 300 Rs. in tbe first instance* who shall act 
under directions from the Chaifmaft of the respective Commit¬ 
tees -and take charge of the Correspondence, tbs records of 
proceedings aUd the preparation of references' officiating as 
Treasurer in the collection of subscriptions* fees, Ac. the 
supervision of accounts, with such other'duties as may 1 hereaf¬ 
ter be necessarily allotted to him. Uarly i&tfcestianrce (Sundays 
excepted) from 10 a. M. to 6 p. M. to be requigtd of hfrft ml 
an entire abstinence from all private jburiln&s. 

32nd.—That itt the event of any question arisiftg as lo the 
construction or rippliCation of^Uy-offche foregoing Rules; til 
General Committee be eftipowereito decide the same*, fccrfmiit^ 
ting tlm matter at the next Monthly General Meriting lfer : ftjtit 
proval* \ •••* •• ♦ * ‘ ’ ■ 

S3vd.~~Tbi*X the foregoing Rufes when flriswy agfehd tp f 
be printed for general use amtaguidaneri, tm UtiflMtamOai' 
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being subscribed to by each Member on admis*fotii,'td be kept 
with the lei-ords of the Chamber, and another to be forwarded 
to the Secretaiy to Government and to such other authorities 
abroad as it may appear desirable to ■Brie*acquainted with the 
institution of the Chamber. 

It was then proposed by Mr. McKilligan, seconded by Mr. 
MorriAOU, and carried, “ That the Committee be requested to 
act provisionally for the reception of the names of candidates 
and subscriptions, and for the arrangement of preliminaries 
pending the opening of the Chamber/* 

Mr. McLean next proposed “ That as soon as fifty names 
be enrolled the Committee be requested to appoint a time and 
place for the election of a General Committee, President, 
Vice-President and Secretary/* which was seconded by Mr. 
Joseph, and carried. 

It was then proposed by Mr. Morrison, seconded by Mr. 
Harding: and carried. “ That the Committee be authorized to 
defray all contingencies'and necessary expences/* 

It was next proposed and carried “ that the thanks'of this 
meeting be given to Mr. Goddard, far the great pains he has 
taken in drawing up* the rules/* 

The chairman then read a letter from Mr. Goddard, re¬ 
questing to be relieved from the duties of tbe Secretaryship as 
soon as possible,, and hoping that some arrangement might be 
made for the appointment of some one to that office. 

The meeting then broke up with the usual vote of thanks 
to the chairman .—Bengal JBvrkaru. ■ - 

£ r 

At a meeting of the Members of the Chamber of Com¬ 
merce held on the 16th April at the Exchange Rooms, 
•Iqr the purpose of electing their Committee and Secretaiy,— 
William Bruce, Esq. in the chair,—the following resolutions 
were adopted:— 

1st.—On the proposition of Mr, Harding, seconded by 
Mr- MoLeaa— 

That Messrs. J. N. Lyall and A. Beattie be: scrutineers. 
■> • 2d.—,Oe. the motion of Mr. Harding/ seconded by Mr. 

*” c* 8 ** of divided votes for- different 9 members 
of the same dim# the aggregate numbers of votes for til mem¬ 
bers,, of sudr firm be reckoned for such member'of that firm 
wbfr may have a greater number of votes than his partners. 

,* The following;.gentlemen Were elebted Members of tbe 
General Committee of twenty-one:— *. * 
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J ‘fries Ryd, Dr'lUtfcfntytte,'E«|‘I i'.'N. Lyill, "Erfqt H 

JM'ontefiorS JpKpli, Esq. | A. Muller, Esq; j HudoflnjM C^afy 
Sett.; Bnl)oo.'Dw.Hrkw«n*h Tagore *’A.-Beattie, Enq.'i Jbsepk* 
'Willis. Epq.* J* Meyteap, Esq. \ it. S^wppt-, Esq; f - *. -H,- 

Wiliam, Ligtond, JEeq- was nnanjpiously appointed && 

cretary to ,tUe Institution.■ ‘ «~u? 

3d. Proposed by Mr. Ggrr, ,ynff seconded by Ms. Cqafe? 
end,—TM ,tbe thapjss of tty* meeting he given to the.iP.rp-. 
vi^ipp’ii| ^Committee for their scyyicjes, end dint they be rnteevcd 
frpin their, duties, and the, papers delayered ovjer tp.the j$unpryj 
Committee qow elected. - , * * :. 

While the scrutineers were taking the votes,.,spmecoj*- 
versa tiou arose op the subject of tbe rate fixed for the moo tidy; 
subsciipdon. Asthenuniber pf members op th&lis£t already 
amounted to eighty,, it was the .opinion of several gpitNea 
that so large a subscription as twelve cupeqs per month Would, 
not be necessary. A paper w?s therefore. ppt’io wuhM<ea 
signatuies to it, expressing that opinion, and rpqpmniendm^to 
the consideration of the Committee, that the.rate should be 
reduced to eight rupees qs spon as this finances of tbs jo&titu? 
tion should be deemed to afford that reduction, -r-(’o&*f*U 
Courier. , , • # ** ■ */ ■'* 
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Pursuant to a requisition signed by „ Rr. Pattle, JWr. 
MpFarlan, and a number of other highly respectable individu¬ 
als, a public meeting wa 4 held at the Town Hall op Saturday 
afternoon die dth.April for the.punpcseof tahiqg fefi cposjdp** 
ation the most suitable manner pf commemprajUUg die public 
and priyate virtues ofthe late £Uimpobu*j&W' ** ,, j 

Un the motion of Cotypel B&ch&i, ^Q«N 
was called to the chair., .* ,,j , « > - - 

■ Tjhe !e,arhed chairman opened .tW '|wroceedioj£ 'jef fee 

meeite® b 3b % following ymtow* fceuitemoo j In^Ai^g 

consented Jq . tqfcfr ttys choir, in Fhiojr it has bft»f >$MM 'fkfe 
sure to place me, I^can assure you that I -was not #4 all iqyafr 
aible, of my own • qp fitness for the duties which belong*#) it. 
It is my miif^upc t|at| did not know the illustrious 
du&l, the best iueana.of commemorating whose-patyii: a$4pri- 
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rate virtues you have Bet to consider.' ,T am wail aw Ate that 
there art many who could ' dll the chair much hotter than ( 
can; and I am also aware that there is nothing personally ap¬ 
plicable to myself which can induce a *isb.fur me to take.the 
chair but the situation 1 have the. honor to fill.,, 1 should 
therefore have declined taking it if l did not consider <rt the 
duty of every Englishman who dlls a situation of any. dis¬ 
tinction in* India to show in his own person the alacrity with< 
which all Englishmen are ready to come forward on fitting oc¬ 
casions with the netivesof India to commemorate Indian vir¬ 
tue‘and Indian talent. - Virtue atid talent 1 can assure my na¬ 
tive friends, when possessed 'by . Englishmen, are not more 
highly appreciated by Englishmen than tirtue and talent when 
possessed by their fellow-subjects of this country. I also 
thought that I could not better comply with the wishes of the 
sovereign who pfaeed me in the situation 1 have the honor to 
fill; or of those at whose recommendation lie was pleased to 
accept my humble services, than by uniting in the oesiie that 
all must feel to join with you in the testimony 1 have men¬ 
tioned; and I have thought that an English Jud^e could nut 
be better employed than' in assisting at the celebration of the 
memory of such' a person as that distinguished individual. 
What judgement can ba more solemn than to determine on the 
merits of the dead ? than to declare our opinion of a man who 
overcame the almost inveterate prejudices of education ?—who 
braved the mistaken and bigotted, though sincere, options of 
bis countrymen ? defying slander, and encounteiing dang< n 
■ which to most men would appear insupportable, for the love 
of knowledge, and for the purpose of witnessing with his ow n 
•yes file effects of civilization ; for promoting the interests of 
His country; for seeitog bow a more enlarged system of know¬ 
ledge can promote the happiness of a people ; and* for seeing 
bowthese advantages could be introduced into the country of 
his birth. •.> For these purposes and with these views he disre¬ 
garded sit the*dangers I have mentioned, and has at'last done 
that which? bin friends feared would be the result, deposited 
bis remaint^hot in a country t of strangers, fappause be was 
there surrosmdlfi with friends arid admirers—bat in country 

otherwise strange to him, at an altaos^ immeasurable distance 
fHboMli# home ,,$• his birth. I leave it to others who are more 
capable to express the reasons upon which v tha meeting is 
founded/ They wifi,suggest what are the is# proper means 
j ‘ < ‘ w! *** their adiiration of the individual, ani handing 
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Jywi hie name to posterity. It is itay duty only to explain < to 
you the cause of the meeting. The most suitable manner' ,©f 
effecting that object will rest with you. i never hit nyitlf 
placed in a situation of.more interest or more honor than that 
which I have now the pleasure,—the happiness to-fill. < 

Mr. Pattle said the honour has been conferred on me- 
of proposing the first resolution. 1 feel quite inadequately 
a Id any thing to the able exposition of the object of the meetr 
i ig delivered by our chairman ; and I hope my feelings, which 
I am not aide to restrain, will not weaken the > effect of bis 
eloquence. We are not merely met id do honor to fee memory 
of that great'man Rantmohnn Roy* it is not merely foe .that 
purpose that we are come here. I say We are come to do? 
honor to ourselves.' I hope a Calcutta public will never* be 
found who will not eagerly assemble to.celebrated traasoendeofc 
merit. It is on-these grounds that I venture to offer my senttr 
It lias been said elsewhere that Rammohiih Roy Wad 
no f , in the acceptation of the term as we understand it, a*great 
man. It is true that he was not a great warrior, a great stated 
man, a great port; nor was he * pre-ehiineut irt European 
science, but yet I venture to submit, he was a very great afaWJ 
His fortitude and enlightended mind must call forth admiration 
i.i any part of the civilized world; and no one knowing hfi 
merits can refuse him this tribute of praise. From the earliest 
d .wn of his reason—when his mind was allowed fell exertion* 
he at once by his intellectual light discarded the prejudices' of 
Ids birth, and would not allow himself to be dissuaded, eith<*$ 
by the bigotry of the priesthood or the entreaties of his'ftfegdt 
f o n seeking that information which th**y represented would 
etit ul on him perdition in the next world, and render him a* 
outcast from society in this. He rejected all their terrors, all 
the endearing persuations of his parents, because his eulights 
ened mind tohi him he had a great purpose to perform—to te* 
move the darkness from his, benighted countrymen—to givi 
toem the light he had obtained—the moral and intellectuity 
world he had discovered—to make them quit practices' abotnf- 
nable to hitman nature and suclrtis his enlightened mind could 
only look oil with abhorrence and disgust. There were the 
purposes.of his ambition—these were the purposes for which be 
devoted a life of foil to acquifW foreign languages to ena&fcj 
him to be as useful is he contemplated. When he was a-out 
to return to thisi country to continue the labors he so long con¬ 
ducted, and when about to be crowned with success, it pleased . 
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dlvitfe Pfbvidence to stop all his earthly labors.' I Would 
r ask ybu if any can resist (raying the highest' ttibute of ptaisfe 
aud' panegyric to merits ‘ of this transcendent nature. If it 
had been the good fdrtuhe of Ratnmohnn lioy to hate lived 
in ancient'Roman Ok'Grecian times, 1. say the Hiiitbrihn,' the 
ftywt, thfe painter, the sciilptOr Would have vifed’Witft* e.»ch 
other in immortalizing his name., li is fat us to consider how 
Wh Chn belt pCrpCtUate that name. There arb man? here' hefa 
ter able tojjVi advice than I am,* but ! Would Siiggesf that 
Oui, best' guide On thisocca^iori Would bfe to reflect What would 
hate bee f h his wish if we could have consulted him. He 
•Would desire up greater honor than to'contribute towards the 
education and civilization of his countrymen, or in other 
words, he would have earnestly desired that we should Con* 
tinue that meritorious labor* which, if be had lived, would 
hr\ve rendered our endeavours unnecessary. Gentlemen, 1 
wiil now'with your permission read'the resolution. 

“ That it is the opinion of this meeting, that the nSme of 
Ramniohon Roy should be perpetuated by whatever means will best 
. ludinate the high sense entertained of him by this meeting as a 
philosopher and a philanthropist, and of his unceasing emieavnius 
to improve the moral and intellectual condition of bis* countrymen, 
and to advance and promote the general good of bis country. 1 ' 

, Ktissic Lal MuLLick said, being as ! am a Hindoo,, 
abd accustomed from iriy earliest infancy .to convey my senti¬ 
ments in my native tongue, it caunot be expected that I 
should' deliver them' with the accuracy of an Englishman. 
Being as Tam a foreigner 1 mtist throw myself on your ihdul- 
• gence for any imperfections in my style, because 1 am de- 
IfpujAg my sentiments in a foreign tongue.' Raminotinii 
Hoy 1 was a man of an extraordinary character—his like we shall 

.li. • * iri, i . it .1 l ■_’ “i« ‘ .• 


« . S t _ V 

try men at that time thought. It will be interesting <o 
ting to know the occasion which led Rarnmofiun Roy 

II* S Ol • . i 4 1 it il . i . ■ . .. 


to?; 5 bdvhybe^' jiersdnally * acquainted with hiitibut I 5 Hfcve 


h'h'ara tfr&fn ly, while be was' young, an.a£6etib went 

tb.liia^at|»eiPs. tfe^^and claimed hit protection/' His father 
Comcllit^ witW th> ascetic's request, and niialhtaihecl him in (lip 
* Ratnmobhti’ itoy was then young, abdas great aiul a 
f&dox'a Hindoo as ever existed. His father thinking tha* 
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first opened ]h)s mind,. and induced , him ty>‘ reject ,,that 
ib min .ble system of stiperstttiqft; ana tq think of th e fu¬ 
ture regeneration ana improvement qt his country. ,!{, was 
this wmcb made him proceed further till he, accomplished 
hiuiiy of* those things which be had in, h) t q mind, It, {tjjip 
been observed that Karnmohun^Roy had.three principal ofo* 
jecta in vieW, namely, the abolitioq of the suttee, (he freedom 
of (he press, , and- the, education .of the peeves. 0|tthp?>$ l 
shall biter a few remarks to show th^the was an. ardent admirer 
of virtue, and consequently of happiness. No doubt roqstof my 
countrymen will object to Rammohun Rqy, on account qf tiie 
Ore-eniineut part he took in the abolition of the suttee/, It has 
been well observed that he was, almost alone, in the „ qqpse of 
humanity. It may be said that he thereby Jnjiice^ the religious 
feelings of his countryman, and,induced 4 th^Qoveritineiit taio 
that Which it bad no right to,do,—to 

fights of the country, ^hetevpr tm bp,the pppfiou.jpf py 
countrymen on the 1 subject, it ^rill, not* I hope,, be; doubted-.thftt 
even in this be was^notonjthe ? grga|t man he. was supposed, 
but also a good t mao, the friend of humanity fmd of b«s <ioWntry>; 
the saviour of the lives pi many of, fyis species..«111^ could the 
benevdlerit heart of Ramtnohpn Rqy .bear toseesoqmny 
thousands of his countrywomen, the better -half pf our species, 
burnt in fire;, and this meetings will therefore rejoice that bejuot 
only attempted to accomplish its aboliton, .but actually lived to 
see his desire accompli sited. There can, be no dqulff, that this 
showed that he was a good man,suspec tilde of- the noblest and 
highest feeliugs.. He was led by benevolent feeling?*—feel.in'gji 
which led him more and more fp seek tbe {good, of bis country. 
The second subject that eugromyd brat-|yas the liberty of,|be 
press,—g subject in wliich;all' mankind should Join; The liber¬ 
ty of the press, it has been well obeyed, is,fhe of 

,the rights of pmnkind, it igUrn nobfeyt gift that G,od bay givep 
us. If } wg have thja we . may.eatpcct a great many, improve-. 
mente whiclT otherwjse we cqutld not obtain. , 
if the jiberty pf % press were away from England, wbat 

1 * . 1 * _ I*-? / P — ■ il J ^ IthaL lawJ eL « 
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This ^as ft subject he had earnestly at heart, and his appeal to 
the king oft behalf of the* Indian press is well known to you 
all, thus assisting in the cause of virtue and happiness. It was 
a subject that his mind could not leaveeuriinvestigated, and he 
tried »U in hh power to_ see ft re-established in India. That 
wnd»*r the liberal 4 administration of Lord William Bentinck, it 


h’ isheeit in'some measure established is most true ; but .yet it is 
to hereaifetted tht^| it is not wholly so. It would be. the great¬ 
est boon that could be conferred on this country, and it is to be 
hoped that'the beneVolent individual who now bolds the reins 
iff .Government will give us that in full which we now enjoy 
partially, so as to prevent the chance of a successor depriving 
war of that which he has so liberally granted. The third point 
winch Itanimobun Roy had peculiarly at heart was the educa¬ 
tion of the natives. In this his opinions were very correct and 
forcible. It is not known to all that'Rammohun Roy tried all 
he could to enlighten the minds of the natives. He 
not only, had teachers to instruct them, but he kept a school 
where he had H indoo boys taught; and his works on theolo¬ 
gical subjects show that he was desirous of imparting that 
knowledge to others which lie had found to be so beneficial to 
himself. Not being held in that respect that he should hate 
been by his bigotted countrymen, he was prevented from doing 
all the good which he would have' done. I allude to his not 
1» it»g’ allowed to join an institution in which he might have 
been of the greatest service to his country. If he had been 
admitted, his benevolent - mind might have suggested many 
m&<$ tea which might have done still more benefit to his 
country. His views on 1 education were profound and just. 
HO'Was an advocate* for imparting the'blessings of English 
science and literature to the natives of this country, and 
for thfo’ purpose, when Lord Amherst wanted to establish 
a 'Sititscrtt* college for the perpetuation of that jargon -in our 
country. *he entered a protest against such a measure, as 
not 9 calculi*ted r to lift the character or provide for the hap- 
pine** df hfif' countrymen. In' this manner did lie come 
boldly forward, at ft time when his name Was not so influential 
ns’it ho* since'bten; and in thfs manner did he,do all* in his 
power; Htid etiter a protest against the measure, thereby showing 
thdtiie hQfrVfri&d to his country, a friend to improvement and 
knowledge These ate the three points, three most important 
jltfints. Which if Was 'Rammohun Roy’s object* to v accomplish. 
xftHp'st ftafrbeen accomplished, the' second has been so parti- 
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»Hyl; and-the third'has not, ' I hope soroenMnwureswillbe 
taken and tkat Rammohuti’s voice > even kom the gitye^ 
will determine - the - Government to do that which in form# 
times* they would noiacondescend to listen to. Tins how- k 
ever, was not all that Raromohua Roy did. He did more* 
Before his timer there Was scarcely such a thing at Bengalee 
prose writing. We owe *its establishment. to him, ani#<he 
himself acquired' in it a great degree of petfeetien. There 
is not a writer in the Bengallee language so polished ae' 
be was. It is certainly h great thing that be not. only showed* 
his countrymen how to write in prom, but acquired great degree 
of proficiency in-it himself. But he did more. He went to 
England; and even in this he dul a great deal of good for hie 
countrymen. To his -going there wfe 5 aSre in a great; ntedsnre 
indebted for the beat' clauses itr the .charter, bad andwrefehed- 
as that charter ja [laughter.] Though it containable few* 
provisions for the comfort and happiness of the mtiHhna’tliat 
are subject to its away—for the interests of million* wereeacr*** 
ficed to the interests of a few teft~tnongera^~yetr bad and • 
wretched as it is, and it is certainly vSiy bad* the few pmv# 
sions that it contains for the good of oar eountrvtabn^weowW 
to Rammohun Roy. I therefore say that hie going'there was* 
not only going to see the' beauties and grandeur of'Ettgtood ?. 
but it was also beneficial to this country* for he went at * time 
when bis presence was specially needed. - I have further beat dr 
it said that a great many there are of opinion theft the' natives 
of this country are constitutionally incapable of that improve¬ 
ment for which the nations of Europe are so famous If it did* 
nothing else, hi*, going there 1 did away with such * prejudice. 
He showed them that natives of this country were capable of 
thinking of lofty and noble subjects—of comprehending the 
good of tfteir country. Think upon aH rifets^amt ’ then say is 
there any one who will he bold enitOgh fo cOmefofward and' 
say that Rattimohtin Roy lived* in vhin f that he did no goodF 
for his country? Such a thought would*be^acrilege. 1*1#' 
did not live in vain. He did a great deal of good. It it -ifo-' 
doubt the opinion of many that he; might have gone much'-far¬ 
ther; but before we pass suclf a sweeping sentence it is' to be 
remembered that he was alcfneiothe business of rpfonw ■ va fert-. 
fog himself without any assfatamfe from others; Brieg'to 
mind thi prejudice raging at that time—conceive the WHtb^y 
of his countrymen. 1 ? At Ant, time ty have thobght, fat te to 
have acted, agaihst the HMto religion wotfltf hats brought” 
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n#t only ilijioopifort fe^re, but fear of condemnation^ befoaffpr« 
The Hindoos could ill bear (ip see him oppose sentiments im* 
bibed from (heir very jehild hood. > Qou sideling. (ho. times then 
in which he commenced bin. work of#rpformafciph, .1 say. he 
deserves every credit .for going. SO &r as.be did. th*se 

observations I conelude^trtistmg nf will .excuse the 'tmpeiv 
factions of speech f Jviv# betrayed in .addressing this-meeting. 
I should not have-attempted do* a©, had .it not been t<> com* - 
ply with, tfc jrisbas, of soqia respectable friends;. and had I 
not felt it o4uty. I wed.to myself*, jo JEtumraphun Roy, and 

to^tf country . , [ } J\fucb^appla«tse4.. .... . 

j* The motion -way time pat from the chair and* carried una¬ 
nimously. i •<.!.* ... > i 

:« Mr. Park eh said that be had^eea requested to move 
a resolution,, which be could have wish# bud bean in better 
bands; but be was happy*to.do anything.‘Which • «yp$ld cara¬ 
bine hi*.name with the proceedings of the., meeting.. He had 
not. bad* (be honor of. knowing Ramniohuo Roy, to : any very 
great extent*, but be had dearnt sufljpieot of his public and 
private career to enable him tp-boaorund esteem his character. 
After tbevvpry eloquent addresses jthat had been made it would 
be. tin necessary, for him to take op the time? of the meeting : 
and he would therefore ceptent himself with reading^he resolu-. 
tion, first*observing that-whatever tribute they bestowed on the 
memory of so distinguished -amindividual, it-would potjbe morn 
than bis public and.private, virtues riohly,merited.. # 

“ Tb* 1 Miib«c r kH'en, foe.oPWd to. ^nraard tliu object qf this 

.( § ■ si* •ii*_ • •. * § r 
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"IMJIWWV. ■ Jfw* |P. I shoula 

>T|#N qi>M7f .on, tkl«,<#^S»lo*. If,I thought It ne- 


no^aye 

•faiRk.froni, th« 

ta^k- for J m $jrtain that. I could say >0othmg that could ele- 

*»*. W> hjmMfofc* •* U)o»e>h< ( «,. I ifltMfc IW not 
the hofl^r of m jntimale pefaoopi, «cqu*i i) ta^iyswilb. t*e.diq., 
w.#ww)l»w h «e «wn»<w» we.are met.tp wiimk 
raie tfiiw qfqcq,I. may .ay, flw >M 

ntw^liof of Kqjjqf,* man. in «pjle of innuawfqtu^ ‘V 
ami without any natural advantages, neglecting and daspiamg 
s^persoaal ioter^^at, focjfte exalted and atitofcip purpo*^ of 
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pfWMdfeg ttafelevesie of bis opaetryaree , eft tags. 

abort time afteMpy *rrio 4 in thin country no mto*** paseftfl 4 t$ 

. the (Jer^miwNt fhhlieHtvitii thogeoerelteprohoAm^f tNehr’ 
Who \ww governed; btlneeMMOelorfirtl wftb tbejneciw, 
new end boldnean that Rammotue Roy did to expvefiJimeifte 
tjm*>tit« on lb* odieue measure*- A sum bom ,.*ed'’ ; 'bfed 4 # 
Britain eould «pt Mft onh forward mure i completely «lo«t , 
Md soul io anptnitfc of flhet%bieh wee ftbeeaiiMi efbfeoouptgk 
UkHO Kiudoommi Moy 4 (tia I then made his.aoqu*iiitr 

cue in. the fim|. irattaiiQe, end maaaerprwad, ^deiigMedk^ief 
on inordinate love of libeity i» ft mao reefed and b*mMe that ' 
epirift of dependence* if dependence ooukl ojsistbi such % 
mind; and n is therefore that I have come forward to* amto 
with toy endeavours, humble though' they/ be* Utaohjecl* of 
this meeting. If any thing that I eptdd aay could |eaa aity*of 
l»i» cQuuti>> men to f. lluw so bright an exMpplo* i should deem 4 
thia the and proudest moment of my life* I tineydy 

hope ha wdl be to tham a guiding after of c*Ml*t»ftpMd I’hepar 
they will be> convinced by hit career that It rt/inireana- ww 
tuit/>us eirmimUartcescf rank or fortune ta make,* waa itaefah 
to h<« country. The proi otion of the internet*-end kappiaos* 
of hie countrymen, were the -objects tbathoalmaysdiepftctejadiJjft 
in yipw; and.from which lie would not by to wtda|id«,-eii* 
by flattery or buUyingw I beg my 4 aattup friends ;t> reeofieefc 
what lie did* and the meant by which ha din it* By bw mmm r 
good sens* and strength of mind ,1m. ©Tomwaatbe pmpndieam / 
19 widen he bad been reeved made himself mho! be* warn It 
has been said that we own something to Rfunmohu* Ray hr 
the charter that haa been, recently passed by parlbMgeat. 1 
with we could trace more of his phil^ithr^pic end. liber*) viewa 
In that charter; end 1 quite agree with ety naiKKi idend who • 
addressed you onthot subject-til**, if Mbd fatA longer, mas ‘ 1 
might havfe (ttflad more by * life' exafct^jm*^ Ifbowtfrerth**' 
people of Ute desireto accomplish ;«$.» thidf de'Ufftidt < thdhk ^ 
owe benefit*; they moat expanse dfcnir .tthfli as, we ItauMr' 

Boy did* . fhe- limited axtabt* of-benefit? eodfewnd * o*> 
o^nntry by thm •ftgsmheniwtpnf bbrngnM 
hotod fit the? frttte kiNmhdgw .rifibe /wants of th**_, 
possessed by tfea. »i*ist«rt tnadfi tbr-people wjtMpfi < 
INmerlvfi tbflir pwwbsnefiMf fr nee d fess m " 

to do4t further* t .ehhp^twtliifti^ 
l^ieap.i^W«ieed^tbnsd^^Qwtbnbwhmuet I „ . 

Df mt |mi loarte hie gmtg tiy wiofrv fif 
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iMu B inotttbpiece to them to promote their intemB ^I am no 
admirer of what the ministry have done for os, but I attribute 
it to their want of knowledge of tbe country that- they have 
don# no more; and it it totbat want oft knowledge (done that 
I attribute th^ir leaving that power in the hands of a Governor 
isneral that ‘ should be alone vested in the Parliament of 
England. However, eiaeMbere into be ^Legislative Coun¬ 
cil, t hope; the ttdvet of this country will not hesitate, when 
measures are likely to 1 be adopted that may he disadvantageous 
tedbam^ boldly tescome forward* and proteti against them, as 
their; patriotic countryman - Eammohuo Hoy did against the 
odiou* pf«*8 regulation. They should not keep«their com- 
plaints to themselves, for even in this muoh abused charter 
(the deficiencies of which is.attributable to the ministry’s igno¬ 
rance of the wants of the people of India) a desire may be 
traced to improve thein condition and promote their happiness. 
They who.wish to benefit their country mu t not wait to see 
who will support them in their endeavours; • but boldly come 
forward-as Rammohuo Roy did,* end.set an example, rath-r 
than wait to follow on. *It is in that point of view that I ad¬ 
mire Rauunohun Roy. It has been said that he was no great 
statesman, that he was no great politician, that he-Was'no 
great poet; but I say that ha was greater* than ail them, for 
a» wae a philanthropist of the noblest nature, a man who 
braved difficulties innumerable, end. who would not have hesi¬ 


tated to brave as many more, to advocate the interests and 
promote the happiness of his countrymen. -To found a code 
of Igws is no proof of greatness; it has been done by many; 
but to get rid of one which has been fisted for ages in the 
minds of the people by bigotry and superstition, belong to him 
alone. Bis ambition was to be, not Uigreatman,'but'a just, 
au umfol, and a iymane man. * Tba great character of liam- 
* mohim Rpy was his utility. There Wes no single -individual 
whp,i*pprepriated so much of bis time and his talents towards 
promising 4be benefit, of those amend* him; end if that is not 
a suffieienS.recfnn for all to come forward, ;hoth* European and 
ifatlfe, ■ tefehmr'that they am n#twb»dlffiM»nt to Worth aod 
utility, -I keoW of no other nylt for wkioh a -public meeting* 
should itsemhle. «He deserves still more* adsMrattsn for. tbd 


modesty -and retirement of bie- manueie, * .Only* mark? v his 
eeursc; 'devoid of all ostentation or exhibition, -Did fee fiver 
bsfirauytking ofjbbrsmept ee obgsljfdvs^forfmifil 
f glims for- the good *of mankinds hwk' m &sl Mjp voytige* 
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wHiob wi{h’i»tao*inaths of theHtadOe* vNt-^onsidprdNi^^^ 
er wonder, 1 even Uww ■ hit wrjeciiott 'of Bhdlohns wHt 
vre to be told diaiJieis note man who deserves ’von noiw i l i ^ 
lion ? If MmMtol PreaUy do tot ko»v 
vre do sol uUitetbgeibor heartland band it express (wr*lM 
ration otfspebpaWfctic Mdsdbb conduct/ b wili ftfiatt dm# 
little creditouthoMpatriv^sm on-gratitude ofthe people'<«£§*& 
dia. I apologise for having 1 said soihucih Ned for bavin# tofcl 
it in a maoaer sounworthyof the eehjeet [tries' of net tef 
bear! heart} yon all-know the either the dMtdWei 
ynnr gratitude,' and when jreteotte forvstltohtww^im’iid 
commemorate bias memory, yon trill thereby confer* honor eft 
yourselves. X have muon pleasure in seconding the motion, 
gentlemen, and have no doubt that it vriH be carried as unuok 
mously as the last. * 

Tbe resolution was then pat from the ehihr and owrM 
unanimously. v - . ■ • > < 

Mr. JAMBS Sutherland said ,—A resolution of t vet^ 
simple nature-has been entrusted to me, wbiob, eber tbe i#f 
eloquent addresses that have been made, requires nothing fhm 
me in support of it; but peculiar circumstances placed' me lb 
situation* in which, I had the beat opportunities©# forming ag 
estimate of the character of the individual we bane this dh%'. 
met to commemorate ; and I could ill reconcile ft ba my feek 
inga to propose a resolution, However trivial,' without makfe# 
some qjterapt, however faigt it may be, to rceord my santto 
men to on this occasion. It was my good fortune, I may say 
honor, to go to England in the same % vessel with that 4 distin¬ 
guished individual, 'and there c are few stations it fife 1 itC'which 
men have better opportunities of estimating each Utbefo^eha- 
racters than during too dose coutact of adohg' Voyagu of five 
months; and? during tint period X may saftty say k that I never 
beard from Eiuuinti) ^ntottiutot tlhtdihttdo haunt 
to his feelings as a ; uunduh # wvtiti&t’ honor * to hues#® 
nature. He alwnyawtpretoed* fotuabb dMu gto benefit 
country; and bo was at tU t faUt tobsle any 'taarift|)r 
of comfort or ognewii fence** aiddftgMfetMte essi pbHautfu^t 
pic purpose. ' •Hs os^ looked* fot bfc ad to Ibo benefits -Shut 
India might derive fronrhts voyage, toad wbehever any* foinytt 
occurred bit mibd seemed' only to teat to thr.Hl ooneuqgahjir 
Ufet mightbe ent ai le d ' by thetom thsaoinuttf In gill 
object.- - So much bea hotutoaid,* aidco oloqubatlygrid^toMdt 
merito.aadl foil sb' de ep ly ou /the occasu», that fe«hr 'too 
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jMluAit forme to dwell ton (tin virtues, public and jkHnd, 1 
neltlmt 1 Should ill acquit myselfonsuchU subject) nod will 
therefore pass over it widitai trespassing* nolr ydwr patience; 
W# cannot sit down without sayi ng t#s^siila to iy itttivl 
friends. I folly conCririit all; that hiffdlbt from Mr, TutW* { 
b*t there is one topicr oti ifricft ho has not touched, Md wiiitt)( 
for the sake of oOrifrafrty i^d unanimity, I would press upon 
their attention* Vb#i ftfe many of to «0 toUround me 
Who eorcriain'differetit'Sentiiitcmts, eft some subjects, from out 
departed friend, end to those ItoMd say* whenever you nfay 
think," whatever -nisy be ydor particular opinions on those dis¬ 
puted- points; nevertheless here- is a esse- in which you may 
without afty sacrifice Of duty or principle unite with us in a 
tribute to his memory^ It has been admitted s-^but be he light 
or wrong in his religious opinions,-—that he has placed yoii 
(thc^ natives) in a mare elevated political position then without 
bis exertions you were likely to have been placed in, at leant 
for many years to nofite. The advantages he has Sectored to 
you are not limited to any particular creed, but are applicable 
to all, and claim equally front all a tribute of approbation. 
On these groundrl trust that you will not only unite in hold* 
ing up your hands in favor of the resolution, bat that you will 
all be equally ready in furnishing the means to redder it effect 
five* There is another point on which I mast touch, which is 
perhaps Sot quite so Well adapted to insure conciliation as tho 
last. There has been an attack of a most atrocious character 
made omyour countryman. Now it so happened that year# 
ago, whew the tfiiteuitmtafice to which it alludes took place, I 
toad the Whole of the proceedings j and I have also, sines 
the publication of the attach, ton a civil servant who la 
acquainted with ail the particulars. 1 ato authorised by that 
genttoiUnti, who isite where, tosaythkt the aeciisedisentirely 
f wn c ae a t of the conduct imputed to film j and f further sayv 
wheir l look at the Respectable character of this meeting, and 
WHefrl- Bb her Vp the distinguishedindmtol who so ably fills 
the ebtdr,tthat ’those* ditiMtoi alone would* be a full 
answer toatorn touftmy tot warn 1 the memory of the distiu^ 
galshedideadi dl is unnecessary'Mr to tonsaydiore hi a cab 
ki sRhich to to toted on to taketto* dptokta ofdtogf* indhf 
rMqpitot fho dffcMou of it atoi frfbunaff and indeed 
if H*rs driMfri# my ItolintfS might lead me 

to>tter%«t ^rhiclf ICwimld be as wsH fiyr dtd aake of peace 

cpal^hafrhody tib tofck u I-tolll therefore afeto* fibre saying 
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dfcy Moth oh tiiit W; bull' will Mata- foat^foofcfor toe*’ 
Rent when Rammohaii Roy stand femwi 
(be liberty of the p ro w, tt the champion' «f 
end the fevered# 1 iettar tteM hit OMe^i Mto the- titter of 
his going; tot Ragland w»d /efter bW eiHrwei« that eeooiry; tend 
1 know and ban wfirfy atfrth, ti»J*t bil whole i;i*l WttlMbd 
In the one single detiire toheoefthisotMO Wyman* Be foeto* 
fore deserves mneb ulbe bands of yon ell; and I bto .dabi 
whatever may beyourrshgious or p^tieST dpi mens, yen wiR 
finite in commemorating Shis Most enlightened jdilsswlier ■ and 
philanthropist. JRr. Sutherland them read the following raid* 
lution, which was seconded by Dr. Brantley and oarrted uae» 
aimously. 

** That the following gentlemen olrofl constitute a Cotfttitiffee 
to rolled Subscriptions and to call a Meeting of the gtthnvihrrt as 
soon ss sufficient time shall have Stapled for toe receipt of contribu* 
tiees from ell parts of India.” 


Sir John Peter Gtuttti • Cohket Yk nag* 

John PolMer, Bag. G. J. CMS, 

James Pattle, Bay. A . ftgeb,- %. 

T. Plowdeh, Bay. Jamas Kyd, Sty. 

M. M. Parkeri Baqi W.ff. Sm»uli' t Bay. 

D. Me Far lan. Esq. Baeid Mura, Bag* 

ThaMoa JR. M. Tor, tom Bay. Cekmel Beaker. 
LongueeWe Clarke, Beg. Bwarkensmth Tagore j- 


The following nstoefl WWe added «w the |tttpttRiott df 
Mr* Tor ton, by coiwmt of the Meeting*■ - 1 

MitstoMjed Cevfasjee. BUpkdat Mtiftet £at, 

RttiHck Lnt M h«tV4. Jkdis Sutherland, Bstq. 

MdotherhdutA MhlHek. 

Mr. Touton. then said fo flbe ctairniah^t have had 
imposed on me, 1 will not saw fo*. talk, bet foe, pleasure of 
conveying to you the thanks of many offoy, .hatfye;Irieoda «s| 
of all those here this day*, for your kimfoies in. taking, fog. 


chair. It was their,object tobeve infoejfoair a penfop wlto 
by his station weald add weight a^emjdt fetion to. 
cesdinge of the Meeting of fo«*4fiyv egd J know of «*<• one* 
Sir, so well gnelified for U^p|kyj#»«o«nwJf. Conpfbfod wjf 
you have been with the natweeot India, and fttandfog^ymt 
do high ita the opliilon of alt*, it web their Wish, foal 
unknown to the ihdldtddal wbfoie ffihmory they »«' 
memorafo, yen foWtd pfoaide oRr the ttcftfutfgt 
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sentiments I'beg to participate most cordially, and to thank 
you in tbe r name of the meeting for. your able and impfcrtial 
conduct in the chair. 

Sir John Grant said in reply,-*Itis extremely grati¬ 
fying to me to receive the thanks of my native friends, and I 
should think that I bad very ill discharged' iny duty if I di«f 
not take every occasion consistent with duties of a more im¬ 
portant nature of hUdndtng'ofi all occasions in order to for¬ 
ward the* wishes of the- native community, and doing all I 
could towards the promotion of that intelligent independence 
which I hope always to see exercised by them ;—Bengal Bur - 
ktaru : : 

PUBLIC MEETING—LAUDABLE SOCIETIES. 


Tuesday being the day appointed for the adjourned meet¬ 
ing of the Laudable Societies, a number of the subscribers as¬ 
sembled between three and four o’clock at the Exchange 
R<»om*; butas it was expected that conciliation would be the 
order of the day, the meeting presented nothing like so for¬ 
midable an appearance as on the last occasion, when the differ¬ 
ent parties were at open hostilities. 


Mr. Reid, the Chairman of the former meeting, having 
been called upon to preside, Mr. Turton stated that it had 
been thought desirable to place before them the present state 
of the funds of the societies* in consequence of which the 
Secretary had drawn up, about a week ago, a report to be 
submitted to them. It was not necessary for him to say much 
on the occasion, except that he was happy to state that he 
believed that a spirit of conciliation had been shown by those 
who bad been for some time opposed to the late proceedings, 
which spirit he hoped and believed was reciprocal. Whatever 
differences there had been in the societies, he sincerely hoped 
that they 'novf no longer existed. 'Mr. Cullen , 1 he was 
sorry to say, was prevented from attending by, indisposition; 
but with their permission h$ woujd supply his place by reading 
the ' : . u 

, '• “ REPORT. ** ** 

. .With reference tp the discussions which have taken place,, 
the Direptunt think.it desirable to lay before the, shareholders 
tfo folloiring^rief Report qa the state of the Societies—, 
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LAUDABLE SOCIETY. 

According to ibe statement mode ub to the 81st of De¬ 
cember last, and submitted to the half yearly neetiag^ 
funds in cash god Company's 
paper amounted to $s. Ef. 2,53,930 0 4 
Interest due in Government 
securities including premi¬ 
ums, &c......... 8,000 6 4 ,. 

Estimated value of the seen* t 
rities assigned by Messrs. H 

Alexander and Co.2,67,8h8 ,6 9 

-- 8 , 99,792 12 6 

Add—Amount of Subscrip¬ 
tions realized since 1st Ja¬ 
nuary last. 2,01,787 0 0 

Amount recovered on securi¬ 
ties assigned by Messrs. 

Alexander and Co. since 

ditto,.... 8,821 6 8 


2,06,108 6 8 

Less—Regulated 
advance on 3$ 
shares on laps¬ 
ed lives paid 
since 1st Janu» 

ary last,. 14,000 0 0 

Law charges, ad¬ 
vertisements, v 
printing charg¬ 
es, commission, 

&c.... 1,706 2 2 1 * 

-16,708 2 2* 

9a. Rs. 1,80,402, 4 9 

—.... „r __ P 

Invested as follows;— V , „ ' / . 

In Government ‘securities,... *,88,286 'O O 

In Cash in the tTiwn Baftfc* « r . 8,187 4 6 v '* 

4 J “ ■■■ ■ *:> 1 .— tMtfft *4,6 

' ' -L-i—ll 

* M Total lOmint of fads... .Sa R* 7,lfT t f96 0 1,1 • 
which divided among #f2f*abaiea on lapsed lives; gives Bn. ,1U. 
8,374 per share above the regulated advance. 
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But it must be observed (hfl (bis fttppunt is partly, and! to 
f oon»jd*rab'e e*iep(, dependent- 94 the eorrectpeae of the 
estimate of th* T^lpe pf tl>e securities assigned by Messrs, 
-Alexander Co. 

THlIitEENTH SUPPLEMENTARY LAUDABLE 

SOCIETY. 

Total amount of funds as per Statement made 
up tu 31st Decpmbfr Ja*t, and submitted to 
the half-yearly meeting,......... ,Sa. Rs> 7 f 

Add—Amount 0 / subscrip¬ 
tions realised unqe 1st Ja¬ 
nuary last...Sa. Ks. 1,37,942 0 0 

Less — it egulated 
advance on 0 } 
shares on laps¬ 
ed lives paid 
since 1 st Janu¬ 
ary last,.38,000 0 0 

Printing charges, 
advertisements, 
commission, re¬ 
fund of sub¬ 
scription, Ac.. 2,630 0 0 

--40,038 ft 0 


Sa.Rs. 97.303 Q O 

Invested as follows:— 

In Government securities .. 06,600 0 0 

In cash in the Union Bauk. • 643 0 0 

-07,303 0 0 

Total amount of funds... .£a, Rs. 3^09,764 7 6 
which divided among 199 shares on lapsed lives, gives Sa. Ks. 
2,244»per share, above the regulated advance. 

The Directors have great pleasure In informing the meet¬ 
ing that the relent discussions have not occasioned withdrawals 
of subscriptions to any considerable extent—pesriy the whole 
of the former subscriptions Itgre been paid up,' N Mndet the 
circumstances the. Directors have no( thought {it |o Ml list, on 
§ny forfeitures 'for non-payment prior to the 1 st of April, 
lor this they hope .to receive the sanction of the meeting. 

The realisgtiofs,; 99 (he securities obtained fronj Messrs. 

siander n«4 Vfk m wwi ei vbn Heiwtb bwWNt 9m 
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eWy during the past three months hare been very inconsklera-' 
bfe,—duly two of the debtor* >h*»H^fai&de'■pdfi»pW:J»wd * 
’ others rin ttem arraiigei«8i*bad tea®-betefd&iidb$nrWfte 
i® proglteaurhave ^dedUMfeUtningthem, mcteiequence of 



■ of 'te Mw g;** 

one of these, Bow- 


Srifl he made under 



having receipt 
not, to pa'y t^oapitd: 
ever, they believe arranged* 
payments will iaftnediately 1 m ireuie^d. So 

sustaining considerable loss in. inUreStin ^ctWtM&eti 
inability wttm Treasurers to recover socb l &ik Overdue 
Company's paper standing in. the na$d* (ff* t|t former 
tors, who, in conformity to the rwdttion pass e d ok ■ the l»th 
of February last, have beeif eailed pon by the Secretary to 
endorse the papers to the present Directors—Mr. T. Plowdeal 
and Mr. W* Fergusson, retired Directors/ have wet the‘ 
wishes of the shareholders, but Mr. A. Colvin Whb waselefeu 
ed a Director in January 1833, and resigned m*M% following, 
—aa also Mr. T. Dickens and Captain Gavin i bung halve 
for (be present refused to do so. Buttbi fteli of the Societies 
at the disposal of the Directors have been amply sufficient tb*. 
meet all just claims upon them. * ** > •,*■* - 

The Directors, however, are not without hopes of' being 
able to come'to a satisfactory arrangement with some of the deb¬ 
tors alluded 19 , without the necessity ^fbcftung recourse to legal 
measures, and ; trust tftfct' ttlfeproceediogs at the present meeting, 
will briugabjjuTft settlement of all existing differences. 

Thg directors'afcamtious to do all in their power to put an 
end to contention; and to avoid all contest as to their authority,' 
they beg to place, their resignation in the hands ef die present 
meeting, the competency -end'legality of which, called ns it ban" 
been by assent of All parties; it is to be presumed* wUI'HoLiere*" 
after be : questioned.', In cash this, expectation ^hould unfortu¬ 
nately dot be realized, it would be expedient that 4e meeting 
should provide for the emergency, and * authorise the new Dh 
rvepwstq take, such steps as circumstane^emay render necesm*y£ 
Wtedier ,as ? to fbe debtors to the^^tiworUsto the enddfus* 
ment of the Government securities. ■ 'V *• 

iTbe Director* have only farthfr to st^te that the Ssdsti^ 
has tendered M« : resignation, ifiqf;Setter : under date tW? 8 tb 

LS-.L i- ^ -> • *»•- Directory 
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ing, when the election oft Secretary would be snbmitted to 
the members at large. 

They' cannot' close their Re(iort without expressing their 
strong sense of the services of Mr. Cullen during the period in 
which they have been entrusted with the direction of the Affairs 
of, the Societies, and ‘ thfey do not hesitate to say that in their 
opinion the retirement of Mr. Cullen, he being also a trustee 
for the securities assigned by Messrs. Alexander and Co., 
would be a loss to the Societies,, and one severely felt by any 
member of the present direction who may be continued in 
office. 

(Copy.) Calcutta 8th April, 1834. 

To E. H. Cockerell, T. E. M. Turton, W. Bruce, 
and B.Harding, Esqks. Captain J. W. J. Ouseley 
and Baboo Dwarkanath Tagore, Directors'of the 
Laudable Societies . 

Dear Sirs*—I am afraid we are no nearer a settlement with 
the old directors of these Societies than we were two months 
ago, and unless something is done on our parts, however un¬ 
merited on theirs, the meeting on the 15th will most probably 
do no more than its predecessor has done towards putting an 
end to the degree of doubt and uncertainty as to the Societies' 
interests existing for the last three months, and that indefatiga¬ 
ble opposition to all our proceedings, to support and prolong 
which I believe you have been satisned, no possible available 
means, be their nature what they may, have been spared. 

I have reason to fear too, that any thing short of my 
“ abdication ;'' will effect little towards a perfect and amicable 
settlement; and'accordingly their wish to express my desire to 
resign the Secretaryship of the Societies into the hands of the 
shareholders, as soon as arrangements can be conveniently made 
for relieving me of the charge. 

Until then every attention will continue to be given to the 
interests of'tbejSocieties on my part, as heretofore, and I hope 
you Will understand that this communication arises 1 solely from 
a desire to' see the Laudables flourishing, and from ho diminish- 
. ed sense on part of the importance of the .trust, or the kind¬ 
ness thstjtfvd it into my hands, rendered invaluable to me from 
the and spirit in .which the Act .was .done. 

J am,. 4flW^irs, your obliged and faithful servant, 

(Signed) J. Cullen. 
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During (be reading of* the above Veport there tfere some 
slight objections made byMr. Dickens, but (hey were sa&hifac- 
toriJy explained by Mr. Turton. . f - 

It was then proposed by Captain Forbes,; seconded, by fifr, 
Plowden, and carried unanimously 1 

“ Thai the Report now read be approved end confirraed, end 
that the resist natj.op of the, Directors and Secretary ‘be receival*^ 
The following letter from.the old jDirhctoqt was then read 
by the Chairman:—, 

Calcutta, April 15,1834. 

To the Chairikan of the Meeting of Shareholders ofthe Lauda- 

9 ble Societies. 

Sir,—We request you will do us the favor to read to the 
Meeting the subjoined letter as soon as you conveniently can 
after taking the chair. 

We have the honor to be, 

O.* Young. 

T. Dickens. 

J. Pattlb. ** 

John Cowtr. 

To the Shareholders of the,! th Laudable Society and ofthe 13dh 

Supplementary Society , ,?* , 

Gentlemen,—We the undersigned Directors of the Laud- 
able Societies desirous to prevent, if pi ssible, further contest, 
and to leave the shareholders perfectly free to act according to 
their will in the future management of their affairs,, teiyleropr 
resignations of the office of Directors. 

Mr. Wright the Secretary appointed by us resigns hip office 
for the same reasons. ,_ r ] v ■. , 

We do not doubt that the shareholders,at large will perceive 
it to be convenient, and most plainly just both to us and, to 
such shareholders as have acknowledged us to be Directors, 
and have paid premiums on policies ..t&opgh JMr. Wright to 
recognize the acts done by us, or oo our behalf in the conduct 
of the business of these Societies from tbp 11th. January last 
to the present day* / • , 

As the situation of Director ognpot, however be resigned )k 
such a manner as to exempt ,thgse wlto have once acted a* 
from' legal responsibility, except,by, the express consent of 
every shareholder/we shall be, unitor the necessity of reqpjlriajg 
from the new Directors who may ;pe appointed by die present 
Meeting an engagement teh^emcify us from legal ^ojnse- 
quences should our right l%reeigp be hereafter disputed.. , 
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These reasonable condition being assented tobythe Meeting 
(which the undersigned cannot doubt) 1 Captain Young and 
Mr. Dickens will immediately endorse giver to the new Direc¬ 
tors* who may be appointed* 'all the Government securities now 
standing in their ifunw, and the undersigned will withdraw the 
notices which hath been given to the debtors of the Societies 
not to pay to any jpther persons than the undersigned, and the 
aflairo of the^Societies can proceed Without further difficulty. 

W* have the honour to be* Gentlemen, your,very obe¬ 
dient servants, 

G. Young. . 


T. Dickens. 

' J. Battle, 

John Cowie, Director* 
4 of, the *1th Laudable and 13fA Supplementary 
Laudable Societie*. 


It was then proposed by Mr. E. Macnaghten, seconded 
. by Captain Forbes, and carried unanimously,-— 

** That the resignations conveyed in the enclosed paper, be 
accepted.^ 

’ ; Mr. Greenlaw said, that the resolution that he intend¬ 
ed to propose required but little' comment. < They had 
adopted the report of their directors and thereby acknowledged 
their service*. Though they had' all resigned to promote 
cordiality, he had no doubt that they would cheerfully devote 
their talents again to the benefit c#the societies if re-elected. 
He would therefore propose without further preface,— 

1 That Messrs. Cockerell, Turton, Brace, R*rdisg,Ca'jpt. Ouse- 
Icy, and Baboo Dwarkaoallt Tagore, be elected Directors of the two 
Societies until thehaffyeariy meetiog io January neat." 

kj After some discussion of no great importance the next half 
yearly meeting in July'was substituted for January, in which 
enssddlfom the resolution was put 1 to the vote mid carried 
unanimously. * In the course of the discussion, which was ex¬ 
tremely desultory, Mr. Pattle drew attention' to an observation 
Vied fin otfe'of Mr. Tnrton*s cbmmiinicatiotos or publications, 
that the ine^ffis had been placed" In jedpsvdy, trusting that he 
did not' mean thereby to infer that they had been 1 in jeopardy 
by the directors;' Hr. Turton stated that he Rinded to the 
diuMsoM which were then going on, which were calculated to 
place any institution in jeopardy, which explanation perfectly 
ib&fied Mr. Paftle. 
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Mr. Clarke said that ha.hed to propose.a resolution with- 
out which the exertions of their directors would be crippled. 
The resolution was as fallows:— 

- Tbit the Directors no authorised by the present meeting to take 
such steps with reference to the securities assigned by Messrs. Alex¬ 
ander and Co,, and any compromises thereon, as t^f| nw| tiuc^ fit 
and circumstances reqnire." " 

It must be evident to them that compromises might be ex¬ 
tremely beneficial to the society; but these they could not ef¬ 
fect without the sanction of the subscribers; and it would be 
useless to summon a meeting for that express purpose when the 
matter might be settled at once. If they bad sufficient confi¬ 
dence in their directors to elect them, they ought, also to have 
sufficient confidence in them to eutrust tem with the powers 
proposed in his resolution. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. Adam Smith, and 
carried unanimously. * 

Mr. Adam Smith then proposed the appointment of Mr. 
Cullen to the Secretaryship of toe societies,—when Mr. Clarke, 
called for a ballot. He distinctly avowed his, intention of 
voting for Mr. Cullen himself; but thought it would,1m,more 
regular and ' more satisfactory to all parties to have a ballot. 
Several gentlemen thought it unnecessary to proceed to ahaUpt 
when there was no objection by any to, the candidate proposed; 
but Mr. Turt »n coincided in the opinion of his learned friend; 
and observed in addition, that if it were necrssaiy to bajUpiftir 
a Secretary, it was equally necessary to ballot tor i Directors, 
The question was finally disposed by*a show of hnnos^ which 
proved unanimously in favor of Mr-' Cullen), with, ah under¬ 
standing that a ballot should take, place for both Directors and 
Secretary, as soon as the rest of the business, of, the-.meeting 
should be disposed of.- +, 

Mr. Tjurton then read the,following report 4 of the Commit¬ 
tee appointed on the 18th of February, last to enquire/into, die 
best mode of consolidating the, .two. Societies;—* 4 

Report of the Committee ppvinted ! thje Meeting of the Mm - 

hereof the taudMe $oeU^ee ,k^4 maids 18IA qf February 
1834, to inquire into the expeiUekpg and the hit . modeo/ 

, uniting the twoSocietice. > /*<* . > v .. 

We find thatra the 7th LaudablnScKiiety tbe-noatimnof 
lives at premat insured it 4alw820*nd in %Sup plam e bf S r y , 
Society 240, of which Utteretghty are aliO'lnhnced>,««51lii^7th 
Laudable. In the two Societies therefore there are 1 only 480 
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lives insured in all, and on these the risks amount to 1,755 
shares-, vifc. in the 7th Laudable 1,054 in the snppieipen- 
tary 701. E* 

The most numerous of these two Societies consists of by 
far too few members to afford a probability of an equal annual 
mortality; and even after the blending of them together, the 
number* of both united will still be much smaller than could 
be desired.* 

We ate therefore of opinion not only that the Societies 
ought to be united*, but ‘to make up for deficiency in their 
aggregate number of members that the terk of their duration 
should be extended, and judging from past experience, we infer, 
that 7 years will not be found more than sufficient to supply 
the want of numbers so as to equalise the rates of dividends on 
lapsed shares. On the same grbiinds, but looking too in some 
degree to the probability of a deterioration in the average 
description of risks' insured, we would recommend that the 
‘maximum of dividend shall, on the renewal of Societies, be 
taken at Rs. 6,000 per share, but instead of the existing rule 
of the Supplementary Society vthich provides that the surplus 
funds of one Society shall be carried to the next Society in 
succession, we recommend that such surplus shall be divided 
amongst the surviving members of the Society rateably, accord¬ 
ing to the amount of premium they have paid. 

The advantages we expect to flow from the adoption of 
these measures are, first, the high degree of' probability, 
amounting almost to moral certainty, that the funds of the So¬ 
ciety will on an.average of -7 years, b$ fully adequate to the 
payment of dividends to the extent above limited—whilst. 

Secondly, by the return of any eventual surplus to the 
survivors, they will be as far as possible indemnified for any 
over-paymeat of premium which the result may prove to have 
been in so fur disproportiotied to the risk insured. The great 
certainty of the ultimate dividend too vpill afford a facility 
not hitherto possessed hy' the holders of lapsed certificates to 
discount the bid a nee after receipt of the first dividend. 

- k ‘ As to* the terms oi? which the two Societies may be united, 
w« must advert to the facts; that the 7th Laudable Society, 
which expiresht the end of the current year, must pay over 
to the new or eighth Society ten per cent, of the sum that it 
may then have taMhand. It seems but fair that the members 
of the*Supplementary Society should, on their amalgamation 
'Contribute' a'Similar amount. It is impoi§iblfe‘ at 'present to 
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state with any accuracy what this might r^re per dui^bvl 
assuming as. probable that one thousand ah area insured In the 
7th Laudable will carry with them Rs. 50,000 te the eighth,* 
the 700'shares held tn the Supplementary Society, ought to 
pay 50 Rs. per share to make up a corresponding contribution 
to the united funds. . s - ,i . ti .{ 

We would, further beg to suggest, that the following pro¬ 
visions shall be adopted' fpr the new Society. 

As we have already proposed that the. whole of the syr- 
plus funds shall at the end^of seven years, be distributed 
rateably amongst the surviving .members,. there . will he no 

J er centage made over to the 9th Spciety commencing 1st 
anuary 1842. - ! v f ( , . 

The affairs of the 8th United Society shall be conducted 
by nine Directors and a Secretary. , . 

Of the Directors there shall be chosen. 

1 from the Civil Service. 

1 from the Military Service. 

1 from the Legal .Profession. 

1 from the Merchants. , 

1 from the Tradesmen. ; 

1 .from the Natives. 


6 

the remaining three may be of any class. In' case no suitable 
person gf any particular* class will accept the Direction, his 
place may be supplied from any other class indiscriminately. 

The Directors shall go out annually,- but any of them may 
be re-elected. 

They shall be Chosen by a majority of those .present at the 
regular annual meetingconvaned for the, parpose^provided two- 
fifths of the shf reholders be Represented .at th& meeting; if not, 
another special meeting shall be,called;for the purpose at-Id 
days’ notice—the decisioh of which second .meeting shall b» * 
final. t' ^< ,, „ ■- 

No person shall be considered qualified f<?r, the Direction, 
who does not boldest least one share in, the. Society—aojess .a 
majority of the whole shareholdersshall specially vote-,, forbis 
electionv notwithstanding hie hpfetiA# lest:than one shape. -{ * * 
The Secretary sfeftH in? like, manner he elected dm ***** 
jority of votes, but ip pase 2-6thsofthe shareholders ehaUmot 
be prhseirt pr,reprm^>d 4t the^e^tiag, anothe^#lwdl b*#*lled. 
by the Directors, 'with ld'-days* notice, the decision of which 
shall be final. , 
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The Secretary shall continue to hold his office during the 
pleasure of the Society. « ■ • 

A majority of the votes at any meeting at which h-3ds of 
the Society shall be .represented shall be Conclusive upon all 
subjects brought before it; and the voles of a majority at a 
meeting so constituted, shall be requisite fort he, removal of a 
Director or Secretary, from office. 

. Any'three of the Directors or ariy ten- members- having 
individually ah Interest in tbe .Somety to the- extent of one 
share each*: tday call an extraordiM^y meeting* of the. Society 
at any time by public advertisement ^ with seyen days* notice; 
•bat no resolution passed at such shall be conclusive until con- 
‘ bnoed try ai^«^ther .meeting called for that purpose, unless the 
purport of it shall have *]been specified! in the advertisement 
conveningt^emeeting.' - 

All shareholders to,be entitled to vote either in person, or 
by proxy signified in'writings 

Tlte printed regulations to remain in other respect in force 
except in so far as tbeyhavi'been altered by the resolutions of 
the late meetings of the Laudable Societies. 

Should these suggestions be' adopted by these meeting, we 
would-recommend that the Directors be empowered to fill, up 
the details of the plan and to make all the subsidiary arrange¬ 
ments necessary for carrying it into effect. 

G. J. Gordon. 

‘ John Lowe, ■ 

W. N. Forbes. * 

. Ct.dfl* -Greenlaw. 


Taos. E. M. Turton. 
Joseph Willis. 

, Mr. Turton then proposed the* two Mowing resolutions, 
which w«fe duty-seconded, end carried unanimously 

h M That the Report' of the ; Committee be referred to the 
Divuhtur^now elected -tai.tataeiuu' «ndj completion in coo- 
junCttar witli the Directors, amd that thefartber cooperation 
of it bejMctpuued till the next half yearly meeting.” 

« Ti>t‘ie recommendation contained in theReport of the 
Committee/** to the holding of meetings, the appointment,and 
election of Phectors and of Secretary,'" be adopted as the ,re- 
gulatione' UfttaSp'SoctetUs forthe residue ttf ithiw pjp&f^re 
tented #^ tlis»t^te#pirectors >e requeste^ to draw np rules in 
conformityttoiwttM*? • j: ,•** y. v . , 

•i 1 ' Wetteg^ehta bridte Up with Jffte ^ 


bri*ke Up with 




Italic chairman .—Bengal Hurkatu. 
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A general meeting qf members of the above Society was 
held at the office of the assignee of the lute firm of Crhttendeh, 
Mackillop and Co. Sectaries and Treasurers, on Saturday, 
the 19th April, for the inspection of accounts, the election of 
office-bearers, and the consideration of the interests of the so* 
ciety, ns affected* by the failure of Messrs. Cruttenden and Co. 

Mr. Leighton opened the b'nsiness’of the meeting by stating 
that he attended there as the* representative of a considerable 
number of absent subscribers, and Wing entitled, in that charac¬ 
ter, to take a part in the proceedings of the day, he wouldbeg a 
leave to move that Mr. Bruce be requested to take the chair. 

The motion having been seconded by Mr. Palmer and 
carried, the Chairman briefly stated the objects of the meeting, 
and called opon Mr. Macintyre to produce the accounts. 

Mr. Macintyre stated that, on the failure of Messrs. Crut¬ 
tenden and Co. be had committed the m&nagement bf the 
affairs of the society to Mr. Leighton, and being consequently 
unprepared to afford the information that might be required by 
the meeting, he had deputed that gentleman to act on his 
behalf. 

The Chairman then called on Mr. Leighton to produce the 
accounts. 

Mr. Leighton informed the meeting that the accounts 
would berfound copied in the books lying upon the table, but 
apprehending that it would be tedious ana inconvenient to the 
geutlemeu present to proceed at once to their investigation in 
detail, he would move— 

•• That the accounts of the several classes of the Bengal 
Provident Society, as rendered by Mr. Macintyre, assignee of 
the estate of Messrs. Cruttenden p Mackillop and Co; be' sub¬ 
mitted to the following subscribers, now present,' and that they 
be 'requested to examine and report on them, St their earliest 
convenience, through the medium of the public papers:— 

Mr. Bruce , Mr. Cowie , and Mr. 'Palmer.** 

Mr. Pickens seconded the motion, which' was carried una¬ 
nimously. 

' Mi*. Bruce moved that Mr. Pidketts be requested to' tie- * 
come a member of the committee just appointed Vrhlch wig 
seconded by Mr. CoWie and carried. Ut s 

Mr. Leighton produced^the Company's p^per' and mbit* 
gage securities and proposed the' following resolution. Which 
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was Supported by Mr. Macnaghten, and adopted by the 
meeting:— 

. “That the committee of gentlemen, who have consented 
to'report on the accounts, be reques&d to examine the Com* 
pany’s paper and title deeds of the landed property mortgaged' 
to the society,. reporting at their earliest convenience whether 
the former stands in the names of the Directors, and whether 
the lajtler are^n any way .defective;—and, further, to obtain 
from a competent professional person an estimate of the pre¬ 
sent market v&Iue of the houses so mortgaged.'’ 

Moved'by Mr. Leighton, seconded by Mr. Macintyre, 
and carried unanimously:— , 

“ That the proprietors of the Union Bank be requested 
to act as the Treasurers of the society, and that the Com¬ 
pany'spaper be forthwith deposited in their hands." 

Moved by Mr. Leighton and seconded by Mr r Cowie:— 
“ That all advertised dividends, remaining unclaimed 
after the Umit of time prescribed by the fundamental rules of 
the society, be declared forfeited. 

Mr. Palmer opposed the motion on the ground of its 
illiberality and, the probable hardship of its operation in many 
instances, and he adduced a strong case in point where the 
claimants were orphans residing .at the Mauritius, who could 
hardly be supposed to have access to the Lauda* or Indian 
Gazette, announcing the payment of a dividend. 


»< i it 
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. one of the original regulations of the institution, which were 
declared, to be iMWWtablc, 

Mr. Dickens suggested, by way of amendment, that the 
• motion should he modified iq the following manner, in which 
farm it was put to^ihe meeting and adopted ; 

\ “ That the committee be requested to report whether it 
would., not be proper that all advertised dividends, remaining 
. unclaimed after the limit of time prescribed by the fundamental 
rnles/of thg society, should be now declared forfeited." 

Moved by flri Palmer, seconded by Mr.Macnaghten, 
pud carried, unanimously:---“ That in' conformity with the 
recommendation of tbs Directors, Mr. Leighton be elected 
Secretary ; the, society,, and that he be remunepted for bis 
q^aup hy i^p^snissionof one per cent on receipts, and one 
per omit on pnypents, all Incidental charges being, as hereto* 
r^Qh koine by the. respective desses in the rhtio of their 
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Mr. Leighton begged to offer the meeting 
of hia thanks tor their ready attention to the 
of the Directors. 

Mr Dickens enquired of Mr, Palmer whether it was the' 
intention of the Directors to tender their resignation to the 
subscribers. 5 '* 

Mr Palmer replied that, so far as he was individually 
concerned, it .was not his retention voluntarily 'to relinquish 
the administratiim of the affairs of the society, especially at A 
moment when they appeared, to require the exercise of peculiar 
vigilance and attention po the part of the existing manageibent., 
The meeting then separated, after a vote of thanks to 
the Chairman. . ' * 

There was a good deal of desultory conversation, on' 
points affecting the interests of the society, but our linpits only 
admit of our furnishing a report of the moire important pcoCeedh 
ings of the day. We understood it to be, stated that the com¬ 
mittee would incorporate in their projected report such, obser¬ 
vations, as might occur to Them, in respect to the distribution 
of fun^ls immediately available for the payment Of, dividends. 

•— Englishman . ; 


the expression 
recommendation 
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. , (From a Correspondent of the BngUtftfaan -) 

There is a difference in the state of slavery .as it exists in 
A sham, add as it exists at Sylhet.' The slave In' A sham per¬ 
forms service on account of having received the price of Ms 
s rvitude—the styve in Sylhet in forced' itito servitude' oy 
another who receives the price, of .hia Servitude. In the latter 
case it is the wbrst species of robbery; in the former it is* 1 the 
result cif poverty or vice. The slave is'lobbed 6f freedom, . 
the debtor-slgve foregoes it* because he capnpt 'pip it. The 
antiquity ‘of the practice. of tolerating either description of 
servitude, does not alter the, fact that, iti tbe fqrmer cash it is , 
robbery, "and in the latter chse inability*^ pa^a debt/c# 
some circumstances which forces a man to give up his libertfv. ‘ 
That the debtor-slave voluntarily resigns his freedom, *W 
one will maintain in Opposition to universal experience. * Iim¬ 
prisonment for crime or debt has always been, end always will' 
be. regarded iu extremely repugnant'td natural feeling ;/h*enCo 
on the one Wand it is deemed panishweift sufficient ,.trt_de|er 
tfoh the commission of crimes , £bd#h the other as •iiudhol 
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(o compel payment of debts due fjrom one individual to fnot^er. 
Whether; therefore, a man is found in the condition of a slave, 
or that of a debtor-slave, it is perfectly opposed ^q.pfitjure and 
reason, that in either of .those slates hg should be pleased with 
his Ipt, or.in other wordls could have voluntarily' consented to 
be deprived of liberty during the remainder of his life. 

,• because■ the, custom of purchasing slaves, and reducing 
debtors to slavery is agreeable to the ffindoo and Mahome- 
' dan laws, is still in force, and pledged to bp respected by the 
British Government, some .have doubted the, propriety of at¬ 
tempting to abolish slavery at A sham and Sylbet, unless com¬ 
pensation could be made to the holder of slaves. The amouut 
, of compensation, it is calculated, would be thirty or forty lacs 
of Rupees. 

We shudder to make a calculation of the slaves as valued 
by Mr. Scott in*the'aggregate; fortaking.a slave at Asbam 
and Sylbet to be worth 60 Rupees, we have 80,000 as the 
number of slaves in those countries. What must be the sum 
total of all the districts in the British territories! Taking this 
additional number into * account, will our projectors continue 
to maintain the propriety of the measure suggested by them ? 
But be the number of slaves what it may, (here is ho avoiding 
their freedom, for so the parliament of Great Britain has 
enacted. * 

/ A most extraordinary reason hss b,een given for continuing 
the practice of slavery, and that is in the fornrof a comparison 
drawn betwecjp the spendthrift class in Aaham and England. 
The speudtbnfts in the latter country undergo two forms of 
slavery—the slave in the shape of a felon transported' beyond 
seas, and the debtor-slave in the*shape of a soldier in the army 
and a sailor in the navy. It is rather odd, that f there.. should 
be occasion to go so far for arguments in support of slavery at 
Asbam and Sylbet; and my reason for thinking.so is founded 
on tbs,fact that the. bulk of the slave, population of. Sylbet are 
not ftofohaaed, bgt the descendants. of slaves . originally pgr- 
chswdv ^d Ifausmitted by the purenasers fo , their heirs from 
generatfefrto generation, multiplying like common live stock. 
Are-theea? to be compared-yitt; jfoe spendthrift*, of England 
finding thefx^ey into the ranks of a glorious arnay,end to tfie 
decks ^ f Qxir ^evincible navy ? or to. the felons transported 
from, IgpfPisi tfi^he colonies?. The difference in tbe Condition 
of fbs'fphudthrtftifii' England, and the soendthrif^in, Ashen* 
thus stated.. The spendthrift bondsmen in the British 
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Army and navy, are bound to serve bit majesty for a limited 
period, for which they,are well fed and elothfd, and . have 
prospects of plunder end promotion ever before them, which 
things taken together, form a combination of comforts that are 
usually beyond the re&h of a multitude of our fellow-subjects, 
who have never been spendthrifts. The A she mesa debtor- 
slaves are enslaved in most cases, for. the whole term of their 
lives, for debt, which is equal to - perpetual, slavery;. they 
have wretched fare; the females of their families become 
prostitutes; their males beggars pi robbers, some on the ' 
roads, others transported as felons! The soldier jnay pur*, 
chase his discharge for a certain sum of money, which, if 
sober, he could gather together by the,sale of his allowance of 
a dram , and by carrying on sundry petty specs iq the canton* 
ments, or camp, among his comrades., What can a miserable 
Ashamese, toiling all day, do to collect the price of his dis¬ 
charge from hi* master, who, of course, is.interested in taking 
care that bis bondman shall not possess ought wherewith to 
emancipate himself? To make the comparison just,, the parties ’ 
should be placed on an equal scale of comforts and casualties ; 
and were that done on the' present occasion, I do not hesitate . 
to say that 1 should be happy to oppose the deliverance of the 
Ashamese debtor-slaves from their happy lot. 

Pursuing my arguments against the project of' purchasing 
the freedom of slaves and debtor-slaves, I ask whether ^ regu¬ 
lation will be enacted*to prevent the purchase of slaves,' and , 
the holding of bondsmen,, in a prospective point.of view? 
The answer will doubtless be in the affirmative. Then, the 
pledge must be abandoned, and'the Hindoo law sanctioning , 
the piyrobase of slaves must he set aside. Nobody must have 
slaves of any description.. The right- of inheriting * is founded 
on that of acquiring property; for if it is prohibited to acquire • 

£ roperty, it naturally follows that there wiil.be, no property to 
e inherited : in other words, if yon forbid a-wan, to purchase 
a slave, or to acquire him in any shape, (forsuch the regulation . 
must be,) the death .of the purchaser, ought legally to set the 
slave free, to the .purchaser carraot dispose of his slave in any. 
shape, nor can the heir inberi^bim.. , If die mere purchase ef a 
slave is oqly to be, provided against, slaves would still,.be to* 
quired, by other means, and tt;e ptyecfof the. vegufcjtlpu would . 
be defeated. * In ahoirt, the right of holding a dUto and for. > 
heritiog him, must by oo^ftfrd the same act be ann^lied ijgjpite , 
of the pledge and .(he Hindoo law »f inheritance. ^ annul , 
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the right of a father to acquire a slave* will* put it out of the 
porter of his heir to inherit a slave. To annul the right of 
possessing and to annul the right of inheriting, may be regard¬ 
ed as one and the same thing. If then thf future regulation is 
to effect that object, away goes the majority of slaves ait once. 
Where then is the necessity of throwing away thirty or forty 
lakhs of Rupees in the purchase of the freedotn of slaves, at 
the expense of the public ? 

But the proposal to purchase the liberation of the slaves 
would be founded op purely arbitrary principles, if it is meant 
that the right of refusing to sell is to be taken away. If a 
slaveholder refused to sea his slaves, would the government 
force hiita to do it ? A plain answer in the affirmative must be 
given, and then it must no less unequivocally be admitted, that 
government have a right td force people to part with their' 
property, or the question must be begged. It would answer 
no purpose to urge that Government would purchase the right 
of individuals in the persons of their slaved Admit that a 
slave is to be regarded as a spScies df property, and you place 
him on a level with property of every description which the 
existing regulations of Government declare cannot be wrested 
• from the possession and inheritance of individuals. Make an 
exception with' reference to one species of property; and you 
make a formidable breach in the right of the subject, in proper 
ty of other descriptions, which may, whenever the government 
chooses it, share the same fate as the other. It will Hot do 
to- talk of right, and justice, while at the same time wefpro¬ 
ceed to invade the rights of others by an* act’of arbitrary vio¬ 
lence. 

The future Regulation respecting slaves, in my humble opi¬ 
nion,; must be enacted on tne principle, the* whatever the 
Hindoo* law of possessing slaves, of tbatof inheriting them, 
may be/ the person of the subject is the property o| tbe public, 
placed in tne custody pf the public riinctioqaries,‘ i. e. the 
Government and as such cannot become the property of private ’ 
individuals’; and* it would be' far from unjust to mulct the 
holders of such property In the setts which that illicit property 
cost ibetn. X ad not see how btherrtisb the Right bf individu¬ 
als in their pibfeettjr acquired by’nwdey cat be justly invaded. 
If such a‘tight #10 be admitted, I tunnotjttfrceive bow, with- ’ 
out iiriusthS,' individuals can be depritedaf #ir slaves. 1 I 
conclude that Government will proceed on the 
ciples; tad none appear sb just as that of allov^ng the public ' 
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to claim individuals as their peculiar property, which is fo ef¬ 
fect done when offenders are punished for the general weal of 
society. * 

Slaves ace of t#o sorts; 1 st, such as have been purchas¬ 
ed for money, 2 n<lly, such as have, bee,n born of those slaves 
and become the property of the holder of the parents. If it 
be allowed that a slave has a right to purchase his freedom* it 
would be placing him $ on afoojting with a debtor* slave, who 
may, whenever he ha® the means* procure his liberation by die* 
charging his debt. In other words he is to be regarded as a 
debtor, who is engaged to pay what he owes before he can de¬ 
mand his release from bondage. If a slave may legally pur¬ 
chase his freedom, then, regarding that price is no * other, 
light than as a debt, I maintain that the second class,of 
slaves ought forthwith to be freed, for, even according to the 
Hindoo law of inheritance a child is not bound to pay the 
debts of bis father or mother, if the creditor of the bitter 
cannot show property belonging to them which the former 
has inherited. The children of slaves, according to the Hin¬ 
doo law of inheritance, may demand their liberation at any 
time; and as so much stress has been laid on those laws, it u 
rather strange that the slaves of the second class should not 
immediately receive their liberty, seeing it may . be done legal¬ 
ly ! We trust that this fact will not be lost sight of in enact¬ 
ing the forthcoming regulation. 

lake the case of this class of slaves, in another point of 
view, no price was paid for them, so that,if we dp,not induce 
them to a level with horned cattle, the government may. de¬ 
mand their freedom simply on that ground. , Government 
would not be justified in devoting lacs of Rupees for that pur¬ 
pose^ when this class of slaves, who are the. most, numerous, 
are legally entitled to freedom* Nor indeed*,!* it necessary to 
lay out a single rupee for the redemption, of the 1 st class, as I 
proceed to shpw. . 4 

Let a regulation be enacted, requiring the holders qf such 
slaves to pay them 2 Rs. per month in lieu of food .sjnsb no¬ 
thing, the allowance thus awarded by law tp them b^fog,re¬ 
cognized as their property.' Let it further be provided that 
the proprietors shall deduct d anaas montbly from the abPW 
allowance, and pay, the same, info the Collector’s or Judges 
Kutcheree, where a saving fond is to be opened de¬ 

posit ofsuch amounts for'tbe purpose ofcpverjng A price 
whieh the holders of such slaves paid for thorn* On. this 
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plan 8 yean* collection would suffice for the redemption of 
every slave of this class any where: But as casualties will 
frequently occur among the slaves, let^the sums deposited on 
account of those who have died, bejcamed to the account of 
the survivors, which would produce the desiderated amount 
' of general redemption, I think in almost one half of the above 
period. Of course it would be left optional with holders to 
discharge their slaves in preference to, paying them the pre¬ 
scribed amount in lieu of food and dewing, and I am confi¬ 
dent multitudes would do it forthwith. Moreover let a gold 
medal, by way of an honorary reward be .offered to any body 
that, trill benevolently purchase the freedom of a certain num¬ 
ber iff slaves; and also let the Collector or Judge, that has 
the custody of the saving fund, he empowered to receive and 
place in it, the voluntary contributions of the benevolent 
public at large in any amount. By the United, operation of 
these means, every slave in the British dominions in India 
may receive his freedom in less than four years. 

HINDOO BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 

« / _ _ 

The third annual examination of the.puplis of the Hindoo 
Benevolent Institution took place on the 7th April at the Bishop's 
Palace. The examination commenced a little after ten o'clock. 
The classes were principally examined by the Rev. Mr. 
'Bateman, Chaplain to the Lord Bishop', and by his Lordship. 
The‘fourth class weie first called up.; they were examined in 
reading, spelling, multiplication, outlines ’ of geography, and 
grammar. The third class in reading, meaning of words, geo¬ 
graphy, first and second parts of grammar, and multiplication. 
The second class in reading, parsing, geography' and history. 
The first class read Homer's Iliad, giving a history of the 
principal characters of the fable; they were examined in his¬ 
tory, mechanics, and solved some of Euclid's Problems. 

, The following is a list of recitations which afforded muc , 
pleasure: 

o Wr ^ bttd y of } Roojmarain Bom. 

PortiA on Abe quality of Mercy Bi*hwana%tk Ghete* 

Brutus on the ddatn of Caesar Thakvrd** Miter,. 

™ } Pomuuikmder CiowMorg. 

jr's Petition.•»*••••••••• Gopalchunder Chuiurjte. 
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Norval... Poomachvnder Chowdh&ry, 

Glenalvon.. Thakurda* /Utter. 

Lord Randolph.. liamkriaen Ghutc. 


All the World’s a Stag! ..... Dhumutdut Bhose. 

The last recitation was by a little boy of about 7 or 8 
years of age dressed in pink. Every one present was quite 
pleased with the little fellow. . 

The Lord Bishop delivered the prizes—book a—♦o the ' 
several deserving boys. His Lordship then, in hi* wonted un¬ 
labored style, addressed the audience. He expressed his gra¬ 
tification the examination afforded him; the exertions of the 
pupils, the tutors, the manager, and donor Raja Kally Ki^eq 
Bahadoor, were equally gratifying to his Lordship. Address¬ 
ing the pupils, his Lordship said, that as the bee extracts h»ney 
from flowers, so ought they to extract learning fiom the books 
awarded them. 

There were four or five ladies and upwards of a dozen 
gentlemen present. The examination was over at ten o’clock; 

STEAM CORRESPONDENCE. 

TO GOVERNMENT. 

My Lord,—We have now the honor to submit our senti¬ 
ments, w the matters referred to us in the latter paras, of 
Mr. Secretary Macnaghten’s letter dated 5th September last. 

2. We consider that the circumstances which have suc¬ 
cessively occurred since the date of that' letter, changing 
gradually the whole of the views then entertained, added 
to the discussions which have taken place on (he subject of 
a permanent' steam communication between * England and 
India, have placed us in a situation far different from that 
in which We stood in relation to this matter when that re-, 
ference was made; insomuch that we' are boiVnd, prior to 
entering on the question of the .particular means of opening, 
and maintaining the communication then submitted, to match 
known our sentiments generally as to the plan and meatures 
best adapted to ensure tile communication being perfect in all 
its parts; .by which we mean thaVthe most ready, speedy,arid* 
certain, communication, as well personal as by letters* 

Great Britain and all 1 parts of India. 
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3. This exposition of our sentiments on the whole 
question we consider to be* th** mote called for, with.refer* 

ence to the suggestion of y»ur 
Mr. Secretary Macnayh Lordship In Council as to this 
teii'g letter , dated 7<A, expediency of substituting Cal- 
hvounber last. cutta for ^Bombay as thd port of 

d< parture for the proposed im¬ 
mediate re-opening of the communication. 

4. The.'principle in respect to the frequency of the voy¬ 
ages having all ’along been, that they should be four in the 
year; and it being obvious that in such ense the voyages 
should take place fegulaily once a quarter rather than (by 
thesinttimission of i.i*y given peiiod) irregularly; and it, 
having been authoritatively stated that such regular communi¬ 
cation could not be made from Bombay; we should on th. t 
account alone consider tlu.t the permanent communication 
should be from Calcutta; being satisfied that during the single 
voyage, when it would be at all necessary to oppose the 8. \V. 
moon soon in the Arabian sea, a steam Vessel of proper power 
would be enabled to make the voyage from Galle to Socotra 
with ai least as great a d< gree of critainty as the Falmouth 
packets make their winter passages to the Mediterranean, the 
J'ombny communication during this voyages joining on at , 
Galle, in case it should be eventually proved to be impractica¬ 
ble to do so at Sqcotra; at which place there'would be no 
difficulty iu the junction being made ditriug the thr^e other 
voyages. 

5. But this is not only not the sole ground on which we 
bold that the communication should be from Calcutta; it 
is scarcely the principal otie. It is obvious that the coju- 
muniption between England and India, if confined to Bom¬ 
bay as,the sole port of arrival ana departure, would be greyly 
reduced below that which wou’d^take place if means were 
afferdedfor binding passengers, mails, parcels, and packets at 
the three Presidencies of India, and at Ceylpn ; and conse¬ 
quently that VTie receipts, whether from the conveyance of 
passengeis,. newspapers and parcels, or from the j ostage of 
letters, would ./be comparatively trifling; while the expences 
,wct»id/be very , nearly the same ap those which would 
suffice for ensirriqg simutlttiieoiisty a road for the easy 
passage between all, parts r of India and 'England. The 
advantages of the comprehensive plan above referred to, 
napiely, that of a steamer quitting Calcutta, calling at Ma- 
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dras an*! Galle for tlieir passengers and packets, and picking 
up iliose of Bombay at Socotra, are, we think, incalculable 
over that which coniines the* communication to Bomb >y. In 
Cal. reed, amtg .. *69,189 support of this, we would 

Madras, . 40,730 observe that the number of 

, ... ' letters received at the two 



1,29,925 

Bombay . 

. ..‘ 30,000 

Cal. Exported,*. 

... 72,892 

Madras,....... 

... 40,614 


• 1,13,511 

Bombay, . 

. .. 29,000 


Arrivals. .. . 

Calcutta ,...». 707 , 

Madras, . 673 

1,340 

Bombay .. 287 * 

DEPAKJUltES. 

Calcutta ,...... . • • 096 

Mauras *.. 469 


1,124 


Piesidencies of Calcutta and 
Madras are more than qua¬ 
druple those received at Bom¬ 
bay ; ami those import, d ut 
the two foimer Presidencies 
nearly quintuple Again, as 
regards passengers, the, tot.il 
number of all classes arriving 
at and departing from each 
Presidency aie as per mar¬ 
gin. Each class of 'passen¬ 
gers, namely, males appareut- 
ly married, and apparently 
single. Females, children, 
and servants, arriving at Cal¬ 
cutta alone is very nearly 
triple those arriving at Bom¬ 
bay { ajnd departing double. 
From Ibis, without referring 
to Ceylon, some idea may be 
gathered of the comparative 
intercourse; and we would' 
confidently ask whether a 
steam com mu n ication restrict- 


Bombay . . 316 f ed to Bombay* tinder the cir- # 

cumstuncvs of the impracticability of the country for tra¬ 
vellers, as well as for the transit, of even small packages or 
parcels, would be in any degree deserving. the name of a 
«• steam communication with Inma !P Wliethcr in point of 
fact it would not be a mere connection .with Bombas the., 
other parts of India hiving comparatively no advantage from 
it? Would not the result beta largeenpenditme with IttMe 
advantage; while by.,the mere addition of one sieawejKthe,: 
acknowledged benefits of the ,shortened intercourse would, 04^ 
simultaneously Conyeyed t© the. Presidencies, and instead* 
of being oonfittfed to Bombay; flow throughout the wfcdfe 
country. ' 
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6. If, therefore, an ’ acceleration' of the intercourse be¬ 
tween Great Britain and Iudia be a measure of wise policy, 
as calculated to promote the cause of good Government—to 
augment the commercial and politic*! prosperity of India,—to 
ad«i incalculably to the comfort of those who have near and 
dear connections in either country—to raise in the scale of 
morality and civilization many millions of the most interesting 
and least regarded ot the subjects of Great Britain—and 
generally to- improve the various relation between the two 
countries—if these, or any of these, benefits are likely to 
result from drawing the two countries into more intimate con¬ 
nexion by means of steam navigation—then we maintain that 
the more comprehensive plan which '• we advocate has recom- 
‘ mendaiious infinitely greater than that which would confine 
the communication to the port of one Presidency. We feel 
that we need not dwell further on this point; the question 
cannot he between the relative advantages of the two plans; 
it can only be one of expense; and we contend that there 
cannot after due consideration be any .reasonable doubt that 
tfie facilities afforded by the plan we recommend for bringing 
on the passengers, packets, parcels, and mails from southern 
and eastern Tndia at Socotra, by means of a single additional 
steamer, would not only afford more than a sufficient profit 
to cover the oxpeitees of that steamer, but would add greatly 
to the profit of the whole concern; for it must be borne in 
mind that tho expences from England to Socotra would be very 
nearly as great for maintaining the communication wfth Bom¬ 
bay alone, as with all the principal places in India. By extend¬ 
in'! the communication to the principal seats of Government in 
India the sources of profit would be at least trebled; and thus, 

* among other important advantages, the permanency of the com¬ 
munication would be better ensured* 

7: Having stated our-opinion that the proposed commu¬ 
nication should commence at Calcutta, and in its-progress to 
Suez ■ be j^inqrl by that from Bombay at Socotra, when the 
whote would advance to Suez, wd deem-'it-proper that we 
should submit our sentiments as to the ulterior measures neces¬ 
sary to ensure speed and security for the remaining distance, 
as well in tegard to the public despatches and mails as the pas¬ 
sengers. f On tiris^point we have no -hesitation in stating our 
thorough conviction that by whatever agency the communica¬ 
tion may be conducted," it should be single and uninterrupted 
throughout. If that agency was a Government One, of- course 
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there would be no question on the point. On the other hand, 
if the agency should be in any degree in the bands of indivi¬ 
dual*, it appears to us, as regards the main objects of security 
find despatch, that it is equally without a question they would 
be better ensured by its being continued single throughout the 
whole line; always of course on the understanding that the 
conductors had the avowed countenance and protection of the 
Government in the passage across the Isthmus. 

8. The •advantage, nay the hecessity as it appears to us, 
of this single agency throughout the whole line seems to be so 
obvious as scarcely to require remark. r As an abstract ques¬ 
tion it is presumed no one would attempt to defend the division 
of responsibility ; whether ns regards passengers. Government 
despatches, mails, or private packages and parcels, it is quite 
clear, that the essentials of security and despatch are far bet¬ 
ter assured where the responsibility of conveyance and delivery 
is single, than where it is divided between two or more parties. 
To such a degree would this operate, as respects passengers 
end private parcels and packets, that - an interruption iir the 
agency would have the effect ceitainly of very greatly reducing 
the number of the first; nnd in all probability of entirely 
superseding the despatch of the la ter. 

0. It could therefore be only with reference to the ac¬ 
tual existence of means for the partial communication, under 
an agency impracticable for the remaining portion, that such 
divided responsibility can be for a moment advocated; and 
here tl>§ existing establishment of the monthly Malta packets 
is too obvious to escape notice. It is true (bat there is such a 
monthly communication with Malta, and that the route it sofar 
direct in the way to India ; but we apprehend for a perfect 
communication between the two countries it .would afford li'tle 
more aid than would an established communication with Madei¬ 
ra facilitate an original communication round the Cape of 
Good Hope. ^ 

Firnt . .Despatch is essential in the projected communica¬ 
tion. Despatch would be essential, if the communication were 
proposed to bomonthly, but quarterly, ids altogether 
table ; and no possible arrangement could be mode whereby the 
detention of t!,ie India mails ait Malta could be certainly obviat¬ 
ed, except indeed (he Mntfa mail were converted into.one fer 
India. This arrangement wotiitibe one of great difficulty, unless 
the communication with 'India could be made monthly,.;*.in 
which case, by allowing tire Falmouth mail to drop tire Mt» 
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. dferranean packets at Malta to be Conveyed by a branch 
. steamer or steamers to the several ports' in that Sea, and the 
English steamer to proceed on to Alexandria, there to receive 
the Indian mails, and on her return fp Malta to pick up the 
Grecian mails brought by the branch steamers, the whole com* 
munication between England, the Mediterranean and India 
Conld and would -be maintained on one connected arrange¬ 
ment. v 

Secondly It does appear to be offering means little adapt¬ 
ed to the end to propose the employment of a. steamer, presumed 
to be, if not fully occupied, at least nearly so, in, providing con¬ 
veyance for passengers, Arc; between England and *the Medi¬ 
terranean for the additional conveyance qf the accumulating, 
-perhaps overwhelming, intercourse of all India. The project 
of opening a communication between the two, countries by 
steam, by way of the Red Sea, is confessedly of a nature fbe 
most grand and imposing, in its consequences that can be well 
eoiieeived. It is a project- which measured by its importance 
-and probably results, may be said to have no real difficulty in 
the way; and we would nsk—should such a project, fraught 
with such consequences!and results of the most incalculable 
value to both countries—if brought to bear in ita most perfect 
possible form—*be held to be but a mere appendage to the com¬ 
paratively inconsiderable communication carried on by the 
•Malta steam vessels between England and the Mediterranean ? 
We feel assured if such a communication .is considered to be at all 
advisable, that it will be at once conceded qs a measure ^para¬ 
mount importance, demanding a separate and unembarrassed 
establishment; and we are the more satisfied of this, because 
<we firmly believe that even on principles of economy such a 
course will be found to be the best. 

fO. We should have no difficulty we think, in establish- 
ing-thi* latter position beyond |I1 question; but it would ren¬ 
der necessary an extension of detail, which, under existing cir* 
•cumstanoe** we ace constrained to avoi l; although in our far¬ 
ther remarksq&rhnps sufficient proof may he' afforded to leave 
jio doubt oifcitbq point.* We content ourselveghere with saying 
that it appear* to us to lie a salf»evident proposition—that a 
communication necessarily productive , of mutual advantages 
will encrease in proportion 99 the road'is. clfared between two 
ancli countries a* England and jmlia;. for the history of the 
last hundred years shews that such facilities of intercourse be- 
gppen parties and" place? *o connected, provided they are per- 
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feet in their details, at whatever cost effected, have invariably 
more than paid their expencen; and we hare yet to team 
wherein partial attempts'at similar gfeat undertakings have nidi 
with success. * * 

11. But we would submit that even looking at the ques¬ 
tion in its most limited' aspect; that is, as it stands abstracted 
from all its important results; as a question for determinfatibh 
on the very liberal suggestion of your Lordship in Council, that? 
an outlay of not exceeding Sa. Rs. *200;000 ‘should be incur¬ 
red for a period not exceeding five’years, with a view to the 
establishment of a communication between Bombay aifd Suez; 
four times in the’year for that period ; looking at the-question 
in that view* we still consider that the Whole united scheme 
may be brought to bear with no greater, if so great, immediate' 
sacrifice on the part of Government, than is proposed to be 
made for the conveyance of the Government packets between’ 
Bombay and Suez; and we do think, if we can in any degreSf 
satisfactorily shew this to be the case, there can be no possible 
objection to the attempt being made to procure the 'establish¬ 
ment of the communication on the proposed comprehension, 
and at the same time simple, plan. 

12. Far be it from ns to underrate the importance of that 

suggestion, arid the high-minded policy by which it was dictat¬ 
ed ; so far from our present line 6f argument having a tendency 
to diminish the value' of that proposition, it is on itqlone we’ 
depend for awy weight which may be attached to wbaf we have 
advanced, or to what we may further advance in connection 
with this subject. 1 We feel that In making ■ this suggestion, 
your Lordship in Council cut the Gordian-knot of all our diffi¬ 
culties. Being satisfied that a grant of two lakhs of rupees 
for any given period, together with the profits’"arising from the 
postage, would' dining the period of the giant ensure the 
maintenance of a quarterly 6ommimieation between Bombay 
and Suez; and thatthe communication with England by that 
Presidency,' imperfect as it was froltri' the wfent «f a simUltane*-’’ 
ous effort on tbe other side of the wgs only abandoned 

____* ‘ kL. _ 


uiuiniiuu w ^imi t ^ 

13. ’Presuming therefore ' on that ‘ confirmation, we pro¬ 
ceed to observe that if carried into' effect, there, wdutd be' an '* 
outlay of two lakhadf rupees aapoally for five yearq ffifr Mia 
conveyance of the government despatches from 


wtin reverence to me estimffeo annugi expense, namety, time 
short of eleven lakhs,—-we cannot for a moment doubt the. con- 

4Lo# esiivivAufiiAtt 4 ^ 
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*dded to which there would be the .charge of the conveyance 
of the despatches from Sues,across the Isthmus to Alexandria, 
aud'thence to £ngland. We are unable, to say wlpat Would be 
the charge of conveyance of the despatches across the Isthmus, 
or to estimate correctly .that which is 1 of ruoie consequence, 
namely, the charge which would be made by the home on the 
Indian Government,for. .their, conveyance between Alexandria 
mid Malta, and aggin between that .island and England. See¬ 
ing however,, that'the cost of a*eingle letter by, the Government 
steam packet between England; and Malta is 3s. and 2d. or Sa. 
Its. 1$. some idea may be formed of wbat the demand would 
be. for the. conveyance of tha government despatches, as dis<' 
tingqished from the mails. We consider that on the most limit¬ 
ed scale, tiie public despatches oftlie three Presidencies, sent 
to and received, at Bombay, would, annually amount to the 
mass of 50,000 single letters,^that is, 25,000 each way—and 
ifgsharged at the rate, of a single letter between Malta and Eng* 
lAftd although we think it more likely that,.owing to the neces¬ 
sity of an. additional steamer between Alexandria and Malta, 
it w.ould be two rupees,—but say Sa. Rs. J j— then there 
would he a charge by the home against the Indian Govern¬ 
ment of Sa. Its. 75,000 per annum,' which added tire Sa. Rs. 
200,000 boilus would he Sa. Rs. 275,000, , independent of the 
expence,of their conveyance'across the Isthmus, and of their 
tiaqsit between Bombay and the other Presidencies v so that 
the actpgl outlay of the Indian Government could scarely 
be less, than ,Sa. Rs. 300,000 per annum, for conveying their 
own despatches alone, independent of the mails, from Bombay 
only. » x . 

14. This is wbat we believe would be the cost to the 
Indian .Government of the,, establishment of a communication 
from Bombay under the ope rat ion of. the proposed bonus. Rut 
let us i&dvert to the charge that would be made by his Ma¬ 
jesty’s Government for the private correspondence of India, 
measuring it ouly by the same scale, namely, Sa. Rs. 1$ be¬ 
tween/. and Alexandria, and allowing the letters, 

going only from and to Bombay,, to be limited to 50,000 each , 
way; the chgrge would be $t. Rs, 150,000 per annum, 
which added to the 75,000, estimated as that which would be 
charged td the IndtyMP Government for their own despatches, 
would ,make Sa. Rs. 225,000, levied by the. King’s Govern*, 
inept at home for the conveyance of the despatches and. mailt 
bi^eed England and Alexandria.. 
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single Sgetfcy, contractors 'wbuld W fotfnd Willing *tto carry’ it 
irfio «iwt fltr mpsort fnhN Od^dekt 1 dot exceeding the 
amount above estimated af*tbfreoatOftde Bdafbay plan ; Witt 
is, with'such support ttW cctttrdetbte drebld MMfike to 
vey all ibe despatch Of Qdfbftii^dt And tiib itoaiW; not ttdflk 
Bombay only; but ftOm <111 pMaWt MHfc^dn the 1 Compre¬ 
hensive sottemO WO before t^ ■ Wh cobsldeV ift 

fact that By the sacrifice Of ri4U0il& etpiflin to thafdrbfdt 
appears to Os WOuMbtf fovdIVettby Utf' coOnOUnfc^ 

tion from Bombay tforfe, ttd Mfthe dtafrfVtitatages' Of tfttt 
divided agSnOy, the Wtbie OOriUOMbdOil^b add* iift£fcburrf& ; ,his- 
tween Englandsnd dll pHrts oflMfiamtet be ddntoif 6k 
with more teittMlf dad 1 despatch bV ofltfs 4iehiby-^bV id ffittk 
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otWr plait it would' be hm caM to reduce thVsthb to tbdr XMjft&klf 
scale permitted 1 —his returns' arising softly/ ad 4e Obifiiidef 
would. Abut the bbnus Of fcfro Ml (to; wWflfoafc bf We M-' 
gle agency pfota would be OOStdihttfilW dlddd'W M Mm 
derivable from pbMtgenf Mddhif EdfemhB'abv dll 1 ’pirn dH 


India—abdth* intermediate pbrtsdir bbthr aided Of AM IstlUnus; 
from thefiretgbi payable pte dir^Mjmcs of twifdf l df vpijk' 
oos characters, eScn inOoidug itt' number * and value :astb<r 
communication baedme estttbtwbfed;., 4 . K *t i i > .•* - ^ 

16. Botttocttief route* of > profit,- e xteh m v^ofttfaepfp^ 
posed.bonus; would be derived-from 1 thO p&taggVa&dherein 
is to be remelnbeRei, ^thai the dhnibef joffMnv ndhibh pan#-’ 
between Madras and Calcutta and England, > 
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Mpm by .tte Bombay route, ami; 

$•***. £*#•.*• djftf* 

tbmpmmno doubt that the ptijdlfk,' 
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pumber of letters passing between l&gl&nd uudlpdia is three 
lakhs, that is, 1,^0,000 a%ch way. pfT ightch «a«»b«r 4*33,409 

are l^^BW^WS fea.lHH^g® HtMUpn Madras 
frT&S SHiS and, Gpl^tta apd Eegtend.to ,wbicb being 
B«go*fc d_ 89,g3 a^/704 bejflg Jtbe we. proportion, to 

1.88,408 tb? fl&gte W¥»bgfc4»f %»bw lejttmss obtains 

ip tba patewttft a^^l^Mf ^teca —the total 
number of fHyujpg Jbe<a» 0 ejft %gfeud and India is 
%^»Ws-^sr>V :&».! one-bail of %km payteg/tetteis wore 
t° BO by tee steamer, and t^pay^o *¥P!P«MeGte tetter, half 
collected in JJoglraL %nd tbe other half in. In#** the total 
ajnowot receivable rrpm.pogjage vopMbe jtjyo Utebs pgr annum. 
JRJrt W ig «» tee oo^dewpn <bpt tteijr are all. single letters 
—whereas very n^ny w^ll % cfeftWsbte %fc dopbte or treble 
letters—and ^ eveo hijJS*toi»d fc te e^nJWye of the 
«W *)ltt|M that the 
amount leviable ymkkm PitokOffpe for latter and new* 
pap^woiiytc^rteiftly,Wt bp l§Si, telWV &WW rupees; and 



rtfb *“ c kKWW»%# Wtopodviot those derivable 
. ^ we-teetnaMsoea that contractors 


1 Rjtemngen&nii parcew, w* to** swsgpo tow contractors 
W W%ft4 to t vatoajw % psnteof ter three lakhs 
pjr^on^frotp Govprnu^ te{ hYfcymttP ; particularly a# they, 
wight, s^ipg that the, psojept »* merely eu^mentel, com- 
mow te e ; nnd^rl^iung **Jte bjjyd WSel* <MW be, enabled 

a*=tepy went o^to det^nw ^^r ®^ w# ft Mjould- bg e*« 
Ip^l to buil4 vefNjelf expressly ft* tMpuqpm** 

. 17 . Should;'your Lordship* in CJouadl be^ir/osed to 
adopt this iuggsptfon; we/shall be happy" to submit our senti¬ 
ments more in detail as: to the teems ana' Conditions on which 
the contract should be formed thantfrne will now admit of oar 
dnfttg, should any thing further bo requited beyond teat which 
nitl m. presently, noticed when 'Teferttof ‘ tedte particularly to 
tlse c^nubiding paragrapb 6 £'hlr. Mac:a 1 (RtoenV letter of the 
fith te^enteer last* ^ W*-,- «h. ■;* * ! ., *«. ; 1 f 


our 




tihit 


m plan, and nmawfas beat/ 

• *V_ 1 _ _ A _»L iL_L 


adabfed to JfMtem perfect coeanunicatk>a by steaih through 
!* M 8 !* England wdljdia. if »*|Jfeg ,Mm 

is necessary to lender them cfearto your Xorosmh w Council; 
but we nfinr tfaus'*ttbl^ly sum them life. We tiiy uia^ We nrmly 
believe Ute only wav to establish aha maintain a perfect com- 


***** 


m 


jVdltfts tafbul&tedtd yield pfbfit; add that thfs call be «W 
done by allowing oohtHtetcif^ free * ntH dhCdtttrblled d$eWK¥ 
fhrdughout timwhdfelitie; Government VleMttig that pecuniary 
return which the direct‘ servicesof conveying the public 9$ 
patches between the two countries' entitle them tl * 

fair consideration for tHb mofad add pttfhicaredv*nt%es Which 
would at any time havb iestrtted fr omthe sticcfes4ftil ehtdbRih- 
mentof the c<mim«mifc4ttoii; bOt Which tt'adef the e*«*M| 
peculiar cirttihtstatrte^^f the two fcdiihtries bdeOtae sb iri&ott- 
ant as to be- beyohdfcll ‘calculation. ' 

19. We may now address oursClves more particularly td 
the special' points referred to us'in the latter tnraferfaphs of Mr. 


peciel pol 
etflry Ma 


ilntS referthft to us'in the latter 


widely irons the letter of tnoseparigraptts; WB say from tHUlr 
fetter, because We feettoatWbhat mih 1 rtdliiitr to their 
spirit; inasmuch' asthrfy dcfbbti^Ss^SthPiedht, if Uot iif dm 
to embrace 1 the Whole doMlhUtiicifitidn/a^iemt tOestalisfcti 
foundation oh Which tile whole oomfttfitffcatfCh might bb brotigtfi 
to bear. 

20, if any such apology is‘ necessary beyond featr|S>rf- 
ed by the altered circumstauces to which we a^^rea id dp 
commencement 6f $his letter, !re tniist rafer'to die united met 
ings of dll India; for We feel that We.^Hild hot hSive dplpi 
out duty US (bat jp*0* 

originalfy appointing us, directed us fo. seek. the .aid of your 
Lordship in Council towards the iift^hnient of their ardent 
wishes, if #e had not tftiifc comifuMicatfed, the result of pjuir 
deliberate conviction as to the beat Weans of ensurihk tbe para¬ 
mount object of our appointment, namhijr, i-'jmi; jfet"" 
nent communication by steam navigation by why, Of the * 
Sea, ■ * 


Concluding 
September 
contract ra 


the question; dOd that we’ 

#««• . i re*'*' -*» * » ** •' 


r tna istnmus, we may prei 
t we nave now, under the 



altered cir£ 




cutta. 


22. We- are,required, to frirnisb our sentiments mMir 
on the terms which it would be proper to annex td lift cOnttadt 


m 
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whether a* to thesis* pftbe yewe! |oi bnVmptopmb .dtowr Jtnm* 
bs r, t|»e dyftes of lfaving.pcpt, andotber partmaJefe. $or.the 
size ye think, after do* consideration being. bed by, Qqpfakt 
Ifefbef, wjtb die detail* q£*which' w« ays yet unable la furnish 
Gwernmeot, but after the most careful consideration wa am* 
U»r in thinking-that. a vemel* of. lew then 160 horse power, 
cp(M|b|e Qf | 4 kiyg el lepsl.;^ day*? coal, lik ^W not be em¬ 
ployed Ihfd thf-cpnlrector should he. batted to furnish two.f 
epd to mgiittmn timm at all times in a atefcof cUmency* with 
respect to the h(ill«andvinach|aary».)iadw4baeuf#ryMipn of the 
ppbl^ officers of OqvefQpeptv , ,* ; '<.► 

" 29. TqupblAf the dates of their leading'port, it is wholly 
impppible to say what these should by,—-beyond this, that 
they yhpplflihe-ie tiffed se ta affprd possible assurance 

9Pt pnly tbat.thew shell h&no delay*t Meita iu the despatch 
of the pailsfroet Iqdjiq aflfe* thewarriwdat .that island, but 
also that the lodiaa -tdeeptr should not be delayed at Sues. 
The KteeMesiderytmn Of ?he quarterly ombaHinteetion is des¬ 
patch- If the stumer is detained any time at fines them will 
be proportionably less time for reply to letters when the 
steamer repdro India. With sjwedy, steamers, carrying on 
the cpmmunication along the whole liny., whejre no delay cun 

ifV*. tw «Wsf *• #•* w 

cies, the quarterly communicating wijl gfiprd tipilyr all India 
to answer; how far under the proposed junction' of the Malta 
line that pan be effected we ! 

%i. W« deem it necegsa^r to dwell An this point because 
jj |s«, ** ye thmh,;ft*a! h> tN props^d junction with Maim. 
XI Goy^rnment ypould be. goc^ enqmgh p refer tp pip letter of 
$8 .,13th September Jest-r.it wttlM seef. that by a. statement 
fu#%* hy Mr. wughqm, the MaM* steamer teaches that 
island m 16 days from leaving Falmouth,—sin more being 
giventoAlexandria.-the majlswopld arrive there in 22 days 
—nnd'suf seven days $p fige*. with reference to passengers, 
limy wouM awive at this .latter plape in v 29 days, or on the 
29th j(gy Of $ne month. The Mal|a steeper. returning to. Eng-: 
land in 18 dhys afier'her arrival qt Malta, it fallows that, 
allowing tsyo days to make"sure; t^recqo qniy bp 16 days' 

. j — — . . i ■ -y ■— 

■ » _ • * * 

* These particulars equally apply to the proposed contract for the wholo 

Kee. 

*■■ f lledertfc* centrist'fw*the whole thkr foar<*tkr«« u Ibis side or the 
^Mt,^aad one on t^e ofhw» 
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I 

interval ^twpep lla iiitf of tin d^jartun of the Alenndrn 
steswer to fk&t af herretern. $h* lgftMalt* <a tbe' Writ 
and a*vs* again leave .Alexasidcia on tbp SWHl>» but to ensure 
tipis the India* steamer must have tirfvsd at $ 0*2 by: foe 
lQtb; thus eausing** detention, of tan days. Os .4» other 
land if the date of tie departure of the Indian steamer we* 
so timed as admit of Sec ip-taint at &ae* o*„th* 90tfe so 

that np delay took place pp tbps aide, tie .Indian 
would arriv# at lAtmtirndwaott tie 6tb» (taking the month rat 
»P d«ys)* in f ntpi^th^ JSMmld ha at Halts, vi?. on th* 
J3tb of the . month, bat the dates of depart are from Malta 
are about the 4tJt# tbjj# causing,* tteteulk* of tw*»ty-«u* 
days it Malta. , v - ' 

26. It is uadpr these eireamstsnoes vHsoIly imp^bte to 

fin correctly the days pf 4 departed' until, something is more 
certainly known testebwg-dm? .JM* ofeail»ng,oftfiellfa|ta* 
sttmmem; bet one wnsat detHfcfstumJs that the date of t|gt 
departure qf theladien steamer ;iu the «$, tWvmOflsooa fu*itu& 
should be fixed with as *fnnh favor ontb W»i4* as eta la 
done. , ' * 

20. On the cup agppcy plpi of course podiflEculty could 
occur in the. ffcipg the date of deoai^iira^we should in that 
case say the lithiqf tfen tapptbs of January, AprH» duly, and 
October* would, bp the proper dates; v 

27. With, respect to the lowest sum at which theooir- 
tractor'might he"disposed to tender to run two steamers of the 
power above referred to, four tikes between Calcutta anti 
ones, we anaex a rough estimate of the probable cost of. 
ruuaiag two such steamers} it : will be seen to amount to 
Sa. Rs. 2,86,0‘lii 'per anitam With te^teet to the receipts 
we 'fear that patties would be*ddth ip r place any dependence of 
eonsequeace. oo anyOther source dpan the bonus. We apm* 
head that they otould seek hr btfta»rared;tovftr as possible ik 
their expenditure by'the boh us—and therefore that, seeing tfe§ 
probable ^xppnd||u^ 0 , exceed its amount, .theyNrould hot o$er 
to undertake the Contract % less. There are varip..^ quaBsi- 
detatious;which Srdnfa lrtdnee them to’this cburse, among 
which the uncertainty arising from ite want of connection, 
after their arrival at $ue2, is'not the'least. We coqfe*g that 
we are unable to offer any - approximation to the probable 
receipts from letters or passenger* under these ^rcumstances. 
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29. Should we Be right in the Above cOtfClusidft, and 
should Such an offer be Made And' accepted—then ttte des¬ 
patches of Government Oncveased fy tbfeir transmission <011 the 
Steamers froin the several Presidencies, Vrnild be cdnvfyed to 
Subs for two lakhs of rupees, besides the expence of joi&ittg 
on the Bombay despatches at Socotra; which may be taken 
At 50,000 Ra sfy Altogether Sa. Us. 2 , 60,000; but to this. 
Government' would have to add the conveyahde of the des¬ 
patches So eh&eased across the Isthmus, dnd bythe Govern¬ 
ment Mediterranean steamers between’ Alexandria and Eng¬ 
land' at an encreased cost; but shy at the same Cost, namely, 
Mb. 75 , 000 , making in all Sa. Re. 3 , 26 , 000 . 

30 . Surely here again a' premium of not mine than three 
lakhs given to contractors to cotithictthe Whole communication 
on one agency Without' deify of detention, and With pet feet 
security, they taking the postage, would be mhre economical 
than the proposed employment 6f a contractor on this Side and 
of the Government taalt* backets on the dtbefr, independent 
of the incalculable advamfyfeg^in other respects of the one 
plan over those of the other. 

81. With rtspebt to the ptbfefable pace for advertising 
for the contracts, we catnrdt see afy possible objection to that 
being at onhe dbne here: Government Wotfld at least by stfch 
a course become acquainted Witn thh ffteHrigs and opinion^ of 
those who may be supposeduiot dblytobe as welt Apprised as 
any other parties ean be of aH that is necessary td hi done, 
but also of the probable ooUt; While if they were induced to 
make an offet, the ma&imum amount.at which the communi¬ 
cation might be epened and'maintained Would be ascertained 
as, far as it could be withodf actual experiment; At all events 
Government would be'apprised of the degree in which it was 
held that assistance was required, and might afterwards if so 
deetnad necessary cause similar advertisements W be issued at 
borne. 

signed by tut uamimttee. 

T<rwn-fcati> Calcutta, f Januai& 28 > 1834* ; 
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Probable Estimate bf running two Steamers . of 160 horse 
• power fopr^ (sqm in the year between CrfUtntfa end , 

First cost of a steamer of *1 Sa. Bs.' 

160 horse power, Capable of f 2,50,000 
carrying 16 days* coal; placed 1 or 
in Calcutta, 1 j 2 ditto " 

8a. B£ 5,00,000 


Expenditure. to ra-place] 
block or one Teasel in 10 'years, 
say by monthly; T 

Insurance at 0 per cent; per* 
annum fyr 10. years, on 2,00,000 
the first year and reducible an* 
nually 25,OQ0 -t „ 

Monthly for veag4.... „ n 
two vessels,,,., 


1,811 

5 ft 

2,883 

2 




3P- J 

Say 90 days steaming to and 
25 back, each voyage make® 8p 
days at say 15 tens per diem, is 
9Q0 tons per voyae®, or 4 voyages 
3,60Q at 30 Ba rQuncf, \s 
Wear and tear, including'! 
stores of evyry description, eggegjt f o 
those connected with, current pur-1 ' * 
posesof Whinery, } 

T^bw, ^, hiemR,.&c, a* ap; 

Bs. mt diep for 212 cfpys, t 
Ealaywhm^ fot. ooe.vewtfi > 
say 2|0QP per iRen^», 4 4 

, d Wt*> 

1,200 Sa. jjt#' per apnum. 


’r **-r 


L0«.0M 


12,000 

8,800 

t * 

24,000 

* 

34,000 


0 ■ 

Sa. Be* 2,33,648 

Mi 

Sa* 
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To fH* Howohabl* Mi COuitTOr HiiCffelrdJMf 6r 

thb East Inma Company, fyc . $ c . tyc . Lonefa s. - 

Honorable 8irs,~»We*the remaining members, now ^ 
dent in Calcutta^ of a CoBkittce appointed by the subscribers 
to a fund collected in! Beifgal for the promotion of a' steam 
communication with: England by w*y of the Red Sea, cannot 
allow our first attempt to prove the practicability of such a 
communication being carried enf aWnirdspenee greatly below 
that which ia understood td be estimated by your Honorable 
Court aa the probable coat to be made without soliciting your 
attention to our efforts and your favorable consideration of their 
result, should then prove to be, a* We fondly anticipate they 
will be, successful. 

2. Supported atrwe foevebeen throughout, afe Well in* tHo 
general principles* on- Which we*have proceeded, as in the' parti¬ 
cular steps we hiW taken, by the Right Honorable the Go¬ 
vernor General in Council, we cannot doubt that your Honor¬ 
able Conrt< baa been apprised by. the Supreme Government of 
our immediate purposes, as well as of the ulterior objeot which 
we have been directed by our constituents to use our utmost 
endeavour* to obtain; and therefore WO deed rtot eiktfer into 
much detail while we thus directly'solicit' die 1 MippOM add pa¬ 
tronage of your Honorable Court to our humbler OndeaVoura to* 
assist in bringing these distant 1 possessions more immediately 
under the supervision ,and control of the , ruling' authorities;, 
thus cementing the relations which extefbetweett the governors 
and the governed, affording f he former the ifeady means' of 
Mgtgta remedies to existing evils, of issuing ordeis on matters 
of importance requiring immediate attended, atod ggtieritfly Of 
more minutely and efficiently, dire graft' hitferests 
entrusted to their .charge, end to the latte? Opbortbnities Of 
promptly communicating tteif wanrts- atff tmrfr p Wisher; in 
shortening by one-half the lengthened 2 fchd*EeMrtotendirig dls- 
,tence~ wmcfo separates the husband and the wife, the parent 
and maintaining In continuedly renewed vigour 

the* bdst affeolwns of the heatf; id affoidittg'rife* dtauhS of a 
msmr rapid intdxgbauge of commercial communications by 
w4titfr;tne ittwriia Or both countries ‘cannot but be greatly 
^promoted; and last, though not least, in opening wide the 
■" door for the introduction of European science, morality, and 
legion into the heart oi India. 
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3. We are aware that in November last, a communica¬ 
tion was made to the home authorities'that it was intended Id 
despatch the Honorable Company^ steamer Hugh Lindsay 
from Bombay to Summon the 1st February, and the.private 
Steamer Forbes fyom Calcutta qt the three subsequent quartern 
of the year, and that .at the same time it was requested that 
packets might be made up for India at the correspaudingtperi* 
ods to be despatched by the Malta mail to that island, n o d 
thence by another steamer to Alexandria; which latter vessel 
might take the mails from India to Malta to be thence for¬ 
warded to England. 

4. We calculate, if this application reached home in 
time and was acceded to that the mail dispatched from Fdl- 
mouth on the 1st February for Calcutta may yet arrive prior 
to the sailing of the Forbes, by which we should be assumed, 
that on this first occasion the application had* been granted,, 
and we should know in how far we might hope for its continu¬ 
ance ; but as the sailing of the Forbes nee been now fixed for 
the 15th April instead of the 1st May with reference to the ex¬ 
pediency of avoiding the early part of the monsoon off Ceylon 
and in the Arabian Sea, we cannot wait to ascertain whether 
or not the Hugh Lindsay will have been met on the other side 
of the Isthmus, and we therefore, in case she should not have 
been, and in case it is not intended that the Forbes shall 'be so 
met, do most earnestly solicit that the application may be grant¬ 
ed for the forthcoming voyages in August and November next; 
and we prefer this request with the more confidence in as much 
as we are in this case the organ of the whole people of India, 
and especially of that part whose affections are rivetted to the 
home of their fathers and in very instances to the land in which" 
their nearest and dearest connections are resident. 

6 It is impossible that we can adequately convey to 
your Honourable Court the intensity of feeling which pervades' 
the whole Indian community on the subject or a steam commu¬ 
nication with England, on which the concurrence of the autho¬ 
rities at home in the principle, with a view A the practice, 
hears so materially i end hence it is that we are most anxious 
to learn the result of the application 6f November last, lid iu 
the event of its not having been granted, to appeal in the most ' 
earnest manner for its future adbption* 

6. We cannot for one moment suppose otherwise than 
that there is a correspondent feeling in favour , of this most ih- 4 
portant object in the breast of ’ every individual iff Oreat ’ 
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Britain connected in apy way with India publicly or privately, 
and we feel quite jfdisfied if that object has not hitherto been 
attempted to be 'obtained by the agency of the public' authori¬ 
ties that it has arisen solely from an apprehension that the ex- 
pgnce would greatly exceed the advantages to be derived from 
jibe communication. t 

J* Entertaining very different opinions on this point, and 
beliyYipg that a / communication Witt England by means of 
steam vessels by way of the Red Sea may be carried on with a 
profit to the parties concerned in it, provided they receive only 
jpjcjhfsupport from.the authorities as the value of their services 
may fairly demand, and feeling satisfied that the extent of that 
jrappprt for trie communication throughout the whole line would 
faU infinitely short of what is understood to be the estimated , 
expence of,, merely keeping up the communication betw'eeh 
Bombay and &uez, we think we should kave a fair claim oh 
the consideration of your Honourable Court if we should only 
appear before ypu with estimates and arguments in support of 
opr opinions. But it is not thus that we come; we come pre¬ 
pared, to put our bpinions to the test of practice, and so com¬ 
ing, and on the pajjt of the people of India bearing tio inconsi¬ 
derably portion of the expence of the experiment, we trust that 
wein&y rely confidently on the concurrence and support as 
wyll of ( His Majesty's Government as of your Honorable 
Court, without which neither can the experiment have a fair 
an$ full trial, nor can we , hope for success in the ulterior object 
of tlye permanen^communication. 

8., We, have,stated that wiihout the countenance And sup- 
pprt of His, Majesty's Government and of your Honorable 
Court the experimept in which We are engaged cannot have 
* L fair and full trial, and this because without such cbUn- 


typajppe anfi support the j communication caunot be opened 
throjughput tbe Whole.line; whence not only will it be‘ im- 
ppssib^t practically, to Judge of the expense on the other 
mac; bqjUwbat is of far' more' consequence, (since there be lit- 
tl^or nojoimculty incorrectly-estimating'the cost of a steamer 
between Alexandria'and En^and, and 6f the" passage actro&s 
thp jjsibmus,^,namely that" tn ifie uncertainty which‘Will exist 
as to tj>e speedy transit of the letters from Suez, it Cannot be 
e;pe?tfd. that the, community, in, India will' pass' tlieir 4 corres¬ 
pondence through the projected channel to such' an extent as 
tt^BV frpuld if assured of a quick conveyance the whole way;— 
and on thii’account We trust that your 1 Honorable Court Will 
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not judge of the extent of the eventual correspondence by that 
which on the present occasion is carried to Suez by the Forbet ., 

9. We would wish moreover to take this opportunity <0 

solicit, that instead of a steamer merely connecting the line 
from Alexandria to Malta, a steamer might b^ dispatched 
direct to the former place from England ; because we appre¬ 
hend that the mails from Suez cannot be brought ty "Ityalta fb 
is to admit of their being despatched thence by the Malta 1 cpaiji 
without delay, while at least two days, in addition to the saving 
of that delay, would arise frpm tbe non-necessity of the sfeom- 
pc stopping at Gibraltar, as is'understood to be the case wi,th 
the Malta packet. * 

10. We do not consider it. to be necessary on the 
present occasion to enter into tlte probable ex pence of tBis 
experiment, either with a view to induce your * Honorable 
Court to afford it your patronage, or to form a consequent 
judgment of what it would coat to maintain it hereafter 
on a permanent footing. For the first wp doubt npt } .tna(t 
our correspondence, yrijtti the Supreme Government will have 
been communicated to your Honorable Court, from which you 
will be enabled to gather the amount estimated ; and (or the 
latter we think it will be best met by waiting the result of the 
actual cost; besides we have atpresenta letter on the subject 
before the Right Honorable the Governor General, wnidh 
will no doubt, in due eburse, be known ’to your Honourable 

~ “ » '' ' > r - • t. 

Court. t 


11.* In conclusion we ,beg respectfully, but most earnest¬ 
ly, to repeat our request in the pame of all India that if, not 
already done, arrangements may be made fur the most speedy 
conveyance of tii,e Indian mails to and from Alexandria, the 
.latter of which will be taken,to Suez in August and Novem¬ 
ber next, aipl rany be expected to,be at'that place about the 
23d of the month. 

We have, &c. 


D. Tagore, 

B. Harding, 

J. Willis, 

R. S. Thomson, 
M. Mullick, 

C. JJ. Greenlaw, 
W. N. Forbes, 


B. H. Cockerell, 
T. £. Tnrtoti, 
H. McFarlan, 

J Kyd, - 

J, Prinsep,, 

J. Steel, 


Town Hall, Calcutta, the 7th April, 1834. 
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No. 2. 

To the Right Honorable Edward 6. S. Stanly, 
Colonial Secretary, Sfc. Sfc. fyc, London, 

Sir,—The steamer Forbes being about to leave Calcutta 
on the 15th instant, touching at Madras and Point de Galle 
on her way to Suez, with the united packets of India, in the 
hope that on her arrival there mails from England, brought to 
Malta on the regular packet and conveyed thence to Alex* 
andria by an other steamer,- may be waiting for her, the 
mails from India being taken to Malta by her, according to ah 
application to that effect heretofore made by the Supreme Go* 
vernment ; we, who have been appointed a Committee by the 
subscribers to a fund called the “ New Bengal Steam Fund/' 
instituted for the purpose of promoting a steam communication 
between England and India, through whose agency under the 
auspices of the Right Honorable the Governor General in 
Council, the Forbes is about to be despatched, taka this oppor¬ 
tunity of respectfully soliciting your countenance and co-ope¬ 
rative uid in the undertaking. 

The grounds. Sir, .on which we venture to trouble you are, 
that (as we think) the establishment of a steam communication 
between India and England by way of the Red Sea, passing 
round Ceylon and making Galle one, of its ports of call, cannot 
but be productive of considerable adventage to His Majesty’s 
colonies on this side of the Cape of Good Hope, even includ¬ 
ing eventually those at Botany Bay and Van Diemen’s Land, 
and the rising establishments on the western shores of Australia. 

' Believing that die experiment on which the Forbes is 
about to be engaged will, if it meets with corresponding sup¬ 
port on the other side of the Isthmus, infallibly lead to the 
establishment of a steam communication with India, we are 
waiting with much anxiety to know how far the application 
for such support has been met; and as the Forbes in all proba¬ 
bility will now leave the river before we can learn the result of 
that application, we feel it our duty to our' constituents to 
endeavour by all the means in our power to obtain that sup¬ 
port to her forthcoming voyages, should it not have been 
determined already to afford it. 

W4th this view we beg to forward copy of our letter 
underbills date to the address of the Honorable the Court of 
Directors of the East India Company, and respectfully to 
request your support and assistance, as well to this particular 
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request, as to the ulterior and permanent establishment of a 
•team communication on a complete and comprehensive plan, 
between India and England by way of the Red Sea. 

We have the honor to be, Sir, your most obedient humble 
servants, 

D. Tagore, R. H. Cockerell, 

B. Harding, T. E. M. Turton, 

J. Willis, D. Me Far lan, 

R. S. Thomson, J. Kyd, 

M. Mullick, J. Prinsep, 

C. B. Greenlaw, J. Steel. 

W. N. Forbes, 

Town Hall, Calcutta, April 7, * 1834. 


No. 3. 

To Thomas H. Villiers, Esq. M. P. Secretory to the 

Board of Control, London. 

Sir,—I have the honor, by direction of the Committee of 
the new Bengal Steam Fund, to forward, for the information 
and considerate attention of the Right Honorable the Presi¬ 
dent and Members of the Board of Commissioners for the 
management of the affairs of India, the accompanying copy of 
a letter under this date, from the Committee to the Court of 
Directors df the Honorable the East India Company, solicit¬ 
ing the countenance and support of the Honorable Court to 
the experiment now in progress of a steam communication be¬ 
tween England and India, embracing the whole of the Pre¬ 
sidencies and Ceylon through the Red Sea by means of the 
private steamer Forbes. 

2.—The mode by which that countenance and support 
ean be best given, it will be obvious, is by the employment of 
a stdfemer to convey the mails, &c. to and from Alexandria, 
and the Committee sensible how much the success of their 
application, should the necessary arrangements not have been 
made, must depend on the Right Honorable fk>ard, desire me 
to proffer their most respectful { and earnest appeal on the part 
of the whole community of Ingia for the required aid and assis¬ 
tance towards rendering the experiment perfect. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) 'Chas B. Greenlaw, See. to the 
Committee of the New Bengal Steam Fund,. 

Town Hall, Calcutta, April 7, 1834. 
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No. 4. 

To Sir Francis Frebling, Baronet, Secretary to Uis 
jGrace tie Poet Master general, London . 

Sir,—I hare the honor, by direction of the Committee 
appointed by the subscribers to a fund instituted for the purpose 
of promoting a steam communication between England and 
India, and denominated the New Bengal Steam Eund, to for¬ 
ward for the information of His Grace the Post Master 
General, the • accompanying copy of a letter under this date 
from the Committee, to the address of the 'Honorable the 
Court of Directors of the E-tst India Company. 

. The immediate object of the letter is to obtain the coun¬ 
tenance and support of the Honorable Court in favor of the 
experiment now in progress for opening a -communication 
through the Ked Sea between Calcutta and England, embrac¬ 
ing the other Presidencies and Ceylon, by means of the 
JParAeseteamer; and the Committee venture to solicit the power¬ 
ful aid of His Grace towards attaining the object of the ap¬ 
plication, namely, that arrangeracnents may be made for the 
despatch of mails for the several Presidencies of India and 
Ceylon, on the 1st days of August and November by a steamer 
from England to Alexandria, there to receive the Indian mails 
which will be despatched at corresponding periods on the 
Forbes , in the event of such arrangements not having been pre¬ 
viously made consequent on ah application to that effect, which, 
it is understood, was made from this .country in November 
last. 

The ulterior object of the letter in question is to interest 
the Honorable Couit favorably towards the permanent esta¬ 
blishment uf such a communication on a firm and secure basis 
—and towards this object, the Committee also presume to solicit 
the patronage and co-operation of His Grace. 

In conclusion I am likewise directed to express the san¬ 
guine hope of the Committee, that they may al&o rely o*n your 
effective assistance in attaining an object of such importance 
to the mutual relations of the two countries, and for the fur¬ 
therance of which you have so pinch in your power. 

I have, &c. 

' (Signed) Chas. B. Greenlaw, Sec. to the 
Committee of the New Bengal Steam Fund. 

Town Hall, Calcutta, April 7, 1834. 
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Circular addressed to various Merchants and others in England 
by the Secretary to the dalcutta Steam Committee. 

(Circular No. l.) # 

An universal feeling in favor of a steam communication 
with England having lately arisen throughout India («% ith the 
manifestation of which it Is presumed you are uot altogether 
unacquainted) the Committee appointed by a general meeting 
of the inhabitants of Calcutta oil the 22d June last, for the' 
purpose of carrying into effect certain resolutions then passed 
(copy of which accompanies this)* are desirous, ngw that m&U 
ters have been brought to a decided point with reference to the 
more immediate object, namely, the speedy re-opening of the 
communication .closed by the laying up of the H. C. steamer 
Uvgk Lindsay at Bombay, to make known to the mercantile 
and commercial community in Great Britain 1 connected with 
India the actual state in which things now stand, in the certain 
hope of receiving from you every aid and assistance in your 
power towards securiug the ultimate object, viz. the permanent 
establishment of a regular steam communication between Eng¬ 
land and India by way of the Red Sea. 

The report rendered by the Committee to their constitu¬ 
ents, assembled at a meeting at the Town Halt on the 7th in¬ 
stant, in conformity with the' original resolutions of the sub¬ 
scribers', together with the subsequent resolutions which were 
passed at this last meeting, (copies of which report and resolu¬ 
tions are also annexed to this letter) wilt, the* Commitee hope, 
enable you fully to understand What has hitherto been dfooe. 
They are now engaged in making all the necessary prepara¬ 
tions for the despatch of the Forbes steamer from Calcutta sue-' 
cessively on the first days of Aifay,. Aiigukt and November 
next; being quarterly periods With the 1st Febuary, on which 
day it is proposed to start the HuifR Lindsay from Bombay; 
and it is hoped that this letter and ith enclosures may be pre¬ 
pared in sufficient time to be despatched by that vessel. 

You will see the endeavours Which have already'been 
made by the Right Honorable the Governor General in Coun¬ 
cil to secure that a steamer shall bd at Alexandria in time to 
receive the mails front India*; and it is confidently hoped that' 
she will have brought out‘mails'from England, which maybe 
at Suez when the Hugh Lindsay arrives. 
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Should this, however, not be the Case, and that no mea¬ 
sures are in course of adoption whereby mails may be des¬ 
patched from England to meet, in the manner above noticed, 
those about to be sent from India in May,.August, and November 
next, the first object which those in England who are interested 
in a speedy communication with England should pursue in an 
united and simultaneous appeal in favour of mails being des¬ 
patched from England on the 1st May, 1st August, aud 1st 
November, by the Malta ■ steam packet, under arrangements 
whereby* they may be immediately taken from that island to 
Alexandria by another steamer; which steamer should wait at 
Alexandria for the mails brought to Suez by the Forbes and 
take them to Malta, whence of course they should be despatch¬ 
ed by the best opportunity that might offer. 

But it is to the great and important object of a permanent 
communication that this Committee would most earnestly call 
y<»ur attention, and solicit in the strongest terms the simultane¬ 
ous exertions of the mercantile community at home not only by 
the aid of funds t0 such plan as may, on consideration, be 
deemed to be bes tj for adoption, but by urgent and united ap¬ 
peals to his Majesty’s Government and the Honorable the 
Court of Directors for their joint support thereof. 

As regards this all-important subject nothing is at present 
before this Committee, to which they can definitively request 
your immediatete concurrence and support; but the merchants 
of Calcutta have lately met and appointed a Committee to con¬ 
sider the subject in all its bearings. This has been done, and 
the report of that Committee is now under the consideration of 
the Bight Honorable the Governor General in Council. Of 
the minute details of the plan this Committee'has no know¬ 
ledge, but one of the, members of the committee of merchants 
being also a member of this Committee, I am enabled, with the 
sanction ofthe Committee, to state that the plan embraces the 
communication in the tnost comprehensive and complete form. 

It is proposed to raise a capital of 12 lacs of rupees, and 
therewith to build four steamers of 200 horse power each, one 
to run between England and Alexandria, the other three to 
be employed on this side of the Isthmus in the following man¬ 
ner. 

One will be stationed at Bombay, and two at Calcutta; 
tbe communication is intended to be quarterly. The steam¬ 
er from Bombay will leave that place so as to arrive (by 
estimation) two days at Socotra before tbe steamer from Calcut- 
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ta, which will call a*t Madras and Oalle for the passengers, 
mails, &c. from those places, reaches the island. 

On the Calcutta steamer arriving at Socotra the passan* 
' gers, Ac. by her willobe immediately transferred to the Bom¬ 
bay steamer, which having had two days time to dear her 
boilers, &c. will be. ready to start, as soon as the transfer is 
made with the whole of the passengers, &c. ftomlndigto 
Suez. , ’ 

The steamer from England is to be so timed in its depar¬ 
ture as to secure her arrival at Alexandria, so as to allow of the 
English passengers, mails, Ac. being at Suez, certainly before 
the arrival of the India steamer. The Mediterranean steamer will 
remain at Alexandria till the passengers and mails arrive. * 

At Suez is proposed to build a house for the accommoda¬ 
tion of the passengers from England during the few days they 
will be there, it wing intended that, the contractors shall un¬ 
dertake for the conveyance of the passengers the whole way, 
including the passage across the Isthmus; for which every pos¬ 
sible arrangement will be made, improving of course like all 
other things on experience. 

The English passengers, Ac. being at Suez when the India 
steamer arrives will be* put float When she heaves in sight,' and 
betaken off to meet heron her reaching theroads, in order 
that no delay may take place. By the same conveyance the 
passengers and packets from India will be disembarked and 
proceed forthwith to Alexiflbdria, and thence to England in the 
Meditefranean steamer. The India steamer will return to 
Socotra; on arrival there she will find the Calcutta steamer in 
readiness, which will receive the Ceylon, Madras, and Bengal 
passengers, Ac. and proceed with them, to their different 
ports, the Bombay steamer of course gpingon to that place. 
It is proposed to convey all the public despatches of very kind, 

J ackets and mails between England and all the Presidencies of 
ndia for which the contractors require from Government 5 Ikes 
of rupees per annum for flve years on contract; Government of 
course receiving the postage of letters. * 

This is believed to be the outline of the scheme. The time 
calculated for the voyages,' and all ether details, will be’even¬ 
tually communicated to you, when the plan shall have received, 
if it should do so, the 'sanction 6f the Right Honorable the 

1 - - - - ■ ■ ■ -- ^ I ■ ■ ■■■*■■■■ !— . . . - -1— 

* Non.—This hsareferenoe to Jnddsh* being fixed on ss «*dep6t. Ijf the 
jtoimia nre found capable of oxirytng ooat from Socotra to Swo; o* ooarso iMa 
latter would be made tha depftt is preference. 
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Governor General in Council, the present purpose being merely 
to prepare the mercantile community in Great Britain, couuecfr* 
with India, for what hay now very shortly Jte Jjrought 
forward; so that when it is so, they,may be ready to unite at 
once in urging* on the home authorities its adoption, 

¥ou wiu not fail to understand that th^ above is yet but 
under consideration, and may receive considerable modifica¬ 
tion. As, however, the . Hugh Linditj leayes Bombay on the 
1st Tebruary,iiine will not admit of the result of that consider 
atiob being madf known to you byner, and ihe Committee 
are too anxious to come at once into correspondence with you 
bn. this subject to alllow the opportunity,, which it is hoped, 
she will arfoi*d of making a Speedy communication with Eng¬ 
land to escape them. , 

I have the honor to be, drc, 

C.^B. Greenlaw, '&dy. r 4s ike Com. of the 

New Betil Shun Fund. 
Town Hall, Calcutta, Jan,, 1&34. 


(Circular No. 30 

with reference to myletter under date the- 10th January 
last, audits enclosures, 1 have the honor, by direction of the 
Committee of the New wogil Steam, jrund to inform you, 
.that, with a view to avoid the early, part of' the S. W. mon¬ 
soon of Gtflleand across ihe Arabjgp. Sea, it his been deemed 
proper to'start .the Forbes on Che 15th April, instead of the 
first May, whence it becomes necessary not to delay address¬ 
ing you further on the subject of the proposed'steam communi¬ 
cation ; although of cOurse. it would "haye Been ’ preferable, if 
‘ possible, to have previously known the result of the voyages of 

the fiqgh Lindsay^ r . .. it . i f , 

*3. x lt i,s, however, riot impossible fiat accounts of her ar¬ 
il valatBombayiriey reach Calcutta prior to tbe^staiting of the 
Forte*;. In which' case, mould ihe result .require'any ^ * Jti! - 
tiori of this leltgr, a sut ^ uent* conmuilibatisnwD N 


modifica- 
>e made fo 


^ % To^&e present *Ua{e of tgtioranceas to bow tar the, 

authorities a t horite may haW “heeli * disposed to Assist in the 

W rffordiiu the .aSwUijce o^ 
steamer ft* the conveyance of the lfaails from Alesandna the 
€?omaftss f rpap f ia ^pect to ^t experimeiit, do no more 
.thanodmmu»)0ate the mmpetch of the Forbes^ and the continu¬ 
ed intention of starting her in August And November. 
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,\Vithregard-tothe ulterior permanent object, as re- 
Cer$d to ip my letter ortite January, it is understood tl»«k4 
the p|au, gybich was stoted td.be under the consideration* of the 
flight honorable thp.Govorpor General in Council, was ndf 
considered, ip all its details, to be such as could receive entire 
concurrence; bqtj am directed to inform you, that this Com¬ 
mittee has addressed Ijis ^rdahip in Council submitting a some¬ 
what wmilar plan, Government being r * Vto make a grant 
of three lakhs of Rupee* snarly* for five years, and the codr 
tractor retaining tfe postage. 

5. This letter of tne, Committee to his lordship in Coun¬ 
cil having only be?n dispatched^ on the eve of the Governor 
General's departure for Hearns, and the iHness with which jiis 
Lordship has been unfortunately attacked having prevented any 
reply being as yet received, the Committee can only thus gene¬ 
rally intimate to you the state of the question. 

6. Qq receipt, however, of the reply, the «hole will be 
communicated to yqji; by which time the Committee trust that 
the two voyages of the J5 fvgh JfAn&tiM and the for bet, especial¬ 
ly the latter, will hqye tip satisfactorily established t|?'e practi¬ 
cability of the scheme, especially ps regards the fgpence, and, 
at the same time, hays so increased tije iutfr&t and feeling fit 

Iimima in fairmie aP ttiA AAmvSinn Ind tmn Ant nn vmlt 


w—iu war, suvu^u ij, vuiua^iico uwjpiucBtiijjf uusi 11 win, 

receive the concurrence 'of me Right Honorable the Governor 
Genera^in Council'. 

1 have the honor to be, yopr most ohsdient servant, 

. C. B. Greenlaw, 

Secy, to ike Committee of ike N. B. S. Fund. - 
Town-Hall, Calcutta, 7 th April, lftjjMh „ 


Steam Fund to inform you, that they have been favored wi™: * 
copy of® Minute of the B the Go ye roor Guo- 

rat on their letter gf the 3qth Janua^v last, copies of both which 

ahSm aw* 4^um iiiii Mml n J i M fAHlVIO 4 lAffl 


document are beriipitp for^firlM fpj yw information 


3. The Minute ui q.ies\ion>vl4 only arrived ygkfdif * 
and tlie Fork?* being about to be despatched ftquji Calcutta 
to-morrow, the Comm.itjteeqteunable to do more t^jao Jo com¬ 
mend to your most eortiesi ooiitidetotion the great object ih- 
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volved therein. They could • have wished to have entered at 
-large into the system on which, as they consider, the commu¬ 
nication might hie best carried on ; but they must content them¬ 
selves with leaving you to 'gather their* sentiments from their 
letter to Government; and they do so with the less regret in 
that they feel satisfied that, if the commercial inteiests con¬ 
nected with India should entertain a similar feeling in favor of 
the communication, to that which pervades the community of 
India, they will now readily come forward, and perfect that 
which has been, as they hope, so auspiciously commenced on 
this side the Isthmus. 

I have the honor to be, your most ojbdt. sevt. 

C. B. Greenlaw, Sec• to the Committee . 
Town-Hpil, Calcutta, April 14, 1834. 

To C. B. Greenlaw, Esq. 

Secy, to the 'New Bengal Steam Fund Committee . 

, Political Department. 

Sir,—I am directed to transmit to you the accompanying 
copy of a Minute by his Excellency the Right Honorable the 
Governor General, dated the 28tb ultimo, for the information 
of the Committee, and in'reply to their letter to the address of 
bis Excellency under date the 28th January last.—I have the 
honor to be. Sir, your most obedient • humble servant, 

C. E. Trevelyan, Bepy. Secy, to Government. 
Council Chamber, 14th April, 1834.' 

■ — ■ r 

Minute of the Right Honorable the Governor 

General. 

Before I advert to the ‘report of the Steam Committee 
under date the 28th January 1834, recommending the plan 
which shall effect the cheapest and most generally useful steam 
communication between.England and India, a few preliminary 
remake will be necessary to extricate the question from the con¬ 
fusion in Whicbrit has been placed by tbe voluminous and need¬ 
less discussions that havearinsn between the several Committees; 
nod at the same time to exhibit to the booh authorities, as clear¬ 
ly and concisely as possible, the very simple data upon which a 
decision as to future measures woula seem to depend. 

It is my intention to avoid any reference to differences of 
Opinion; god only to state the circumstances as they have oc- 
eured, and the resolutions which from time to time have been 
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formed'to carry into affect tbe great object of a .quicker inter-. 
coArse between the two countries,—an object in .which the 
European community hare expressed so deep and general an 
Bngul Sb. R*. i.«8,mo •»*"“« i an<1 toward, th. promotion of 
JVfadrna. n,o»o which a subscription has been made, far 

Bambay. 66.000 sur passing the largest amount that, with 

reference to. the universal distress occasioned by the recent 
failures, mv most sanguine expectations had anticipated. 

The first plan determined upon was to establish a quar¬ 
terly communication between Bombay and Suez It was 
thought that the Hvgk Lindsay alone could accomplish this 
undertaking. The principal object of a quarterly communica¬ 
tion was, besides confirming the success of the hvgk Lindsay*s 
previous voyaged, to ascertain by continued and periodical de¬ 
partures the probable < xtent of the intercourse, as well as by 
passengers as . by letters; and thus to estimate the probable 
amount of the income. * The expensive sailing of the • Hvgk 
Lindsay afforded a sufficient criterion of the maximum expen¬ 
diture. 

It is necessary to state that when the subject was 6rst ta¬ 
ken up by the society of Calcutta, many very intelligent per¬ 
sons then advocated a direct communication between Calcutta 
and the Red Sea. At a later period Mr. Greenlaw published 
a pamphlet shewing the superior advantages, to India in gene¬ 
ral, of this liue of communication, in which f agreed in opinion 
with that gentleman ; but it ^appeared to me that tbe more 
simple *fend shorter communication, with Bombay was more 
likely to receive the concurrence of the home authorities; and, 
this line being once established, it would be easy afterwards to 
extend it. Mr. Greenlaw stated to me at tbe time that he had 
no desire to interfere with tbe measure that had been already 
adopted ; and an opinion to this purport will be found in the 
preface of his publication. I gladly avallmyself of this oc¬ 
casion of expressing in conciurence witb 'the" society of Cafcu'b- 
ta, my acknowledgements to Mr. Greenlaw for his zealous and 
successful endeavours to bring before the public*all information 
that might conduce to a dear Understanding of the subject. 'As 
far as 1 have seen of the view* f of that intelligent geutl^masL 
be has been actuated by the Sb&' Und single desire toja remote ' 
the general interests' and convenience of India and 
those of Bombay being equally comprehended. * - 

It was learnt from that the Hugh Lindt## alone 

was unequal to a quarterly communication; and that her pow- 
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er could not contend against the S. W. monsoon. There was, 
no other steamer at Bombay. The * only other steamer in 
India, capable of coping with at* adverse monsoon was the 
Forbes; but she was private property, belonging to one of tb$ 
houses that had failed; and it never occured to any One to 
my knowledge that it would be practicable, or within the scope 
« our limited foods, even if the assignees would have given 
their consent, to transfer the vessel to Bombay. ■ 

As far thpn as Bombay was concerned the original plan 
could not he executed; but convinced pf the great importance 
of keeping up the quarterly communication for the purpose of 
bringing the great measure to bear at the earliest possible 
period, I confess that 1 hailed with pleasure a dilemma which 
seemed to force upon us the only alternative of making the 
next attempt direct from Calcutta; and a suggestion to that 
effect was made by ifie to the Steam Committee, provided 
always that the Fvrbes pgufd be hired upon reasonable terms, 
and that in other respects she was considered fit fpr the under¬ 
taking. 

I presume that a doubt cannot be' entertained 1 of the 
preference to be given to that plan which shall bring passen¬ 
gers, valuable goods, packets and letters by sea to the three 
principal ports of Ceylon, Madras, and Bengal over that 
which is confined to the single pprt of Bombay, bety^en 
which place and the other mpre important Presidencies there 

intervenes a distance as per margin:—and 
Bencfti, miiei i,soo no 0 tber conveyance than the ordinary 

Coiapbo, 1,000 foot dawk of India. Tpe Forbes will be¬ 
come the experimental vessel for trying the 
practicability of this direct route. It has appeared to 
me to be a great object to have correctly gnd exactly 
laid down all the circumstances, the advantages, and the 
disadvantages of the two lines, in order mat, whether the 
future execution be undertaken by Government, or by con* 
tractors, the plan at least may be foqned upon the beat 
ascertained dalfc. Tor the same reatym** though previously 
surveyed*, it seemed to me important that the Surveyor General 
of Iudia should*-give bis ojfiqial testimony to the fitness or 
otherwise of Soeotrg as a dep6t. I cannot but thiuk it to 
httvo been wisely decided by *the Committee that the funds 
placed at their disposal would be best applied to frequent expe¬ 
rimental voyages, that' should place the practicability and 
silence beyond all doubt* It wan early discovered that this 
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Or iijvftttfirb nbttrlbtioi) to 1t>e raised in India must be wholly 
insufficient for the maintenance of a permanentcomifcunicatiOb. 
This latter cab only b^egecuied by the Government (and io 
tfo more useful purpose for the good of both' countries could 
the funds df India be appropriated,) or by the merchants of 
England interested ib the trad® to China and India. 

Preparatory to a consideration *of the plan of the Com¬ 
mittee, and o,f the proposition Of others to effect this object, 

I must'refer to a suggestion made by me, with a View to the 
performance of'the work by contract, and to thus saving (he 
Government from an undefined and hitherto most extravagant 
expenditure in ihe employment of the fib adapted Hugh IAnd- 
*ay t —that a bojius'of tWo lacs per dndiim for five years should 
be given by the Government, the profit Of the passengers and 
mails being‘thrown in ‘forthe benefit Of the Undertaker*. • ; 

While the Steam Committee bad under consideration the 
report regiilTed by Mr.^ Macnagtt ten's fetter of the 5th of Sep¬ 
tember 1833, a proposition Was made to me by a committee of. 
the rherdhants at Calcutta to tabe the contract fipon'a bonus of 
live lacs per annum for five yeam* the postage' being reserved 
by Government, which was*estimated by them at two lacs' pet,, 
annum. I have not the paper, by.me, I• may therefore misr state 
some of thecioaditida*but IfeColtectsjumeient .of the plan 
to enable me to give its optlibe, .and tOe'ipiKin the reasons 
why I rejected it. I did *<mttf<ftn$o~ have 'adverted to it at 
all, but mpon tafiection it struck he thM a discussion of a Yedf 
proposition made upon the spot Amy better serve to* enable 
thole at a distance to cdme to a Satisfactory conclusion. 

The plan started with Sleutning as indispenoible to success 
that it should embrace'the whole line from every port in India; 
that is, to use a common expression in Europe,, that passes^ 
gers should be,bookedfrofa London all the Wayf°India,.every 
fhtermediatc ekpeuce being provided for by’ the contractor for 
one giv£n Sttin. ‘ 

I dissented from the justness ofthiif calculation., fifeW 
opinion was thafc travellers, both gotSK tuid Coming, vrfdi for, , 
the gloat part'ei|her ;pt4%r the steam ’jacket' of’ , M»U.-0o- 
veftimfent to Malts, 'Or'Wduldpltoose theJmid route tolihfta, 
or Eygpt,' via the 1 continent, and uffee viria.' t 'tfij wno yer * 
Ihbttgnt tktit'a much Simpler add leaS expensive scbame. Wbtild 
be for j&e'tidattectoto'tO' confine themselves to the Indim'dli 
of ihe commuhication—lbat, is, from Sues to Cdarn', -I 
undertook to engage for the Government St home, that "the 
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only vacant part of the line on the European, side, vj^, from 
Malta to Alexandria, should be tilled by a Government steam¬ 
er; and, 1 also undertook, if the Hugh Lindsay should not, be 
equal to the conveyance of the mails frfim Socotra to .Bombay, 
that an additional steamer should be furnished for that .‘purpose; 
but the committee of merchants would not agree to these pro¬ 
positions. . „ , 

In order to excuse myself for the presumption of thus 
having undertaken for the consent of ttpe Government to a 
part execution of the plan,* I have to mention. upon the 
authority of Captain Johnston, the deposition of the Admi¬ 
ralty to give a ready assent to this put of the plan. But 
otherwise I should ,n»t have hesitated to have given this 
pledge; because I cannot conceive; it possible, .that the same 
consideration for interests, .90. comparatively trivial as those of 
the Ionian Islands, and the Levant, which had been thought 
sufficient-to warrant the. extension of a Government steamer 
to Corfu, should not ah oncq have determined for the expe¬ 
diency of the moat rapid communication with a part of the 
world, where England and . India have, happily a reciprocal 
interest of a magnitude and importance which the imagination 
can with difficulty grasp. 

The far greater part of the distance from London to Malta 
being already provided,for by a monthly Government packet, 
I did not think the English Government would willingly assent 
to a second expence as it were for the same part of the line. 
I rejected it accordingly. . I thought further that the* receipts 
of postage were very much over estimated: at least for a year 
or two until the plan could.come into Tegular operation. 

1 moreover was of opinion that the Government itself 
could execute the plan confined to the,Indian side at a much 
leas charge than nve lacs, with the advantage of having a 
complete establishment of qte&mers* which either in case of 
w&Tor of any other political exigency might constitute a great 
addition to thg public strength and resources. 

I itqfr come in copclaaipn ,to the opinion, of the Commit¬ 
tee, recommending a contract coinciding wijtfi the committee 
of merchants that it will be mfire beneficial for the contractors 
and more con^UMPve to despatch, that' the contract should 
embrace the whole line from England to the four * principal 
pointful* India end Ceylon,—Bombay, Gall?, Madras, and 
Calcutta; and the following terms are. proposed as likely \o 
^mgke a fair vetnrn for risk aud expence. 
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I«t * .A' bonus of Hki Ucs per invrfitf fiw years. 

Sridfy, AH profits upon passengers, parcels,* Ac; arid 
postage of letters betyeen* England and India, 'except tl»s 
Government despatches, which in to bs carried free ofifi 
expence as-well by sea as through Egypt; 

Srdty. The postage upon private letters to be two topees 
for a sin tie letteiw-one rupee payable in England, and- bos 
rupee io India*; 1 11 ,k • 

. ply original pmpositfph' pirt ih;tddtios to the bonus of * 
two lacs, the'postage Of the Obririnirat despatches to the ctm^ 
tractor. The cateuMtfouO of the ■ CtSblttifltts^slMlw that their 
own scheme involves verylittle additional expense; - if spy, 
beyond my own. And considering* Wr every inspect the very 
superior advantages held out to the whole of India, I eadnog 
but second Cne plin of the Committee 'did my defehted recent 
mendation; add express afc’thfe abate*Mine ri*ltope 7 if iodivhluafa 
may be found willing to ^accept f teriirt*,fhat this great nrfea* 
aure, so importartt to the gmf i b t fefa g ti of^theEmpire, and id 
the comfort and happiaesa of ab' may' thbu&tids of our coon* 
try men in this distSat'Cli^e, may be' Carried ioto immediate 
Operation. '* » r ' '■ " * 
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Calcutta, April 14 , 1894 . 11 ' t 
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Charles t& the Committee of 
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ThbTbtitIom of RAiilafontnr Hot vehogaAMBMttf. 

AOAlNSt THR u RSTAitLt8HMfltM > f^ <>F ! THB SAtf SCR FT 


CoLLBGB. ” * ’ ‘ g’ 

To AMSkeeMmew the' IHohfBtmorobte Lord Aodurnt, Cfa- 
vermor General fa dMMC’,'* ; v - * 'V 

My Lord,—Humbly reluctant aa the natives of India are 
to obtrude upon the notice of‘Gtfverautont the sentimonta they 
entertain on any pubficmeasure, there are circamStenoes when 
.iren 6 e would be < t rTyittg tWs * ret ^tfuI foelieg to oolpubla 
excess. The preient rulers df"*Inote; coming ’ mat 1 a > 

of many thousand miles to govern a people, tri^sd'hififgMge, 
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literature, mgUpgiY,.,customs and, ideas, ,are almost entire|v f new 
gpd strange to them, cannot easily, become sq intimately ac¬ 
quainted .with th^ir real cirpumstaimeis, a# tjie, pfturps. pf the. 
copuit^y ajre thefliaeivea. We should, tppreterp begmUyaf a 
grow li reliction of duty, to ourselves, pod.afford pur rulers jpsi, 
gjround ofrCoimdp^ftt $t our apathy, did we omit, on occasions 
ofipipor^iice li^^jthe present tp supply thjem with such accu¬ 
rate information aa might enable them to devise agd adopt, 
ogeimitfes calculated tp he beneficial to the country, and thus 
sepped by our. leeajl knowledge and eypjerience. their declared. 

“ . I A • 4 a* i* k * a • 
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he estabiishn^ent,cff;a nei*, Sang^rit Schppl in Calcutta 
evjyces the laudab e. desire of. Government tp improve the. 
pativea of Ipdig by e4ty?Wfcidp~-e» tdessiog tor whj/ch .they must, 
eve.r be grateful, and,-every welf wisher of the .human race; 
miist be desirous thaf thy. effete madp, v to„.prpmote it should.be 
guided by the most ejifighten^i, principles," so that the stream 
of intelligencemay flow iu* .th* ; iniwt. ( nse64 chaupels. 

When,thissemmary of,learning w«S proposed, we under¬ 
stood th&t the Government in, England had ordered a consider¬ 
able sum of money to be annually devoted to the instruction of 
its Ipdiap subjects., Vlfe were fiflad with sanguine hopes that 
this sum would be laid out in erpjddyityg; Epropewi, gentlemen 
of talents, and education to tustr.net the natives of India in Ms- 
thematips, Natural, Philosophy, Chemistry, Anatomy, and 
other useful sciences which the natiops of Europe have canied 
to a degree of perfection that bps rutted them above the inba- 
bitauU.of ofhpr parts oflhe world. t 

W'hilt ^e looked forward.mitfa pleasing hope to the dawn 
of knowledge thus promised tp the rising generation, our hearts 
were filled witfe, spMIgfsd feelings* of. delight. mid gratitude. 
We already offered up thanks to providence for inspiring the 
most^yoerous, and enlightened, onions of the. mast with the 

g^osm^jdhi^u .of plaiftjiig, in Asia tbqarts an^ spieucea bf 
modern Europe. - 

, $4 *h*fcfb* mernmgnt are,e^UatyngaSang- 

scrit school under Hindoo Pundits, to impact such knowledge 
a# t is /afcegdy current in Iq#^. Tfiiy.eqfftiiiiry (suniier in, 

before, the.; time of. 

UWvW^ be espectod Mflpsd.tog minds of youth 

witk^^mgticatmfttolig* and metophytm4 distinction* of.ii.tUe 
or ; no practical use to.^h# ppstoMors prto.spchdy. The pupils 
*ttctpiire wluMkwg*, known two thousand years ago,*. 
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with the addition ef^^in ;and empty subtletiep since produced 
by speculative men ; such, as is already commonly .taught iu all 
parts «f India. .. , ( 

The Sangserit language set difficult that almost a lifetis^ 
is necessary for its acquisition, is. well known to hare beejp f% 
•get a lamentable check on tbe diffusion of knowledge Aaq 
the learning concealed under this, almost impervious veil JSj&ir 
from sufficient jto reward, the. labour of acquiring it. 
were thought necessary to perpetuate thislanguagaror the sake 
of the portion of valuable information it contains, this might bp 
mueb more easily accomplished by other .means, than the estaj>~ 
lishmeut of a new Sangserit school.... For tl^n have beeoal- 
ways and are now numenwg.professorft^pfStUisCrit in the differ* 
ent parts of the country, eoragedjntoaching ;tbis language as 
well as the other branches .w literature which are to be tbe* ob¬ 
ject of the new Seminary;., .Therefore..their more diligent culti¬ 
vation, if desirable* would be effectually promoted |y holding 
out premiums, aud granting qsctaiit el|qwancey tp ; tkpii'qofl 
eminent professors .who have already undertaken on their own 
account to teach them, and would by-such rewards .be stimula¬ 
ted to still greater exertions. *7 ' , v . 

From these considerations, as the sum set apart for tneiin- 
instruction of the natives of India was intended. . b$ 4 b« Qq- 
vernntent in England, for tbp dmproyemeui of its Jndi an sub¬ 
ject*, 1 beg leave to state.wijthv duedifferpnpe. to yourjjvrdr 
ship’s exalted situation, that if the^pian 6 ow : adubted be fbllb’jV* 
ed, it wjll completely defeat tbe object .prqpdsed sifice no im- 
provement can be expected r from inducing young men, to con¬ 
sume a dozen of years.of the most valuable period of ibeir, lives 
in acquiring the niceties of Byakarun Gr ~ Sangacrit grabtypar. 
For instance in learning to discuss such points as the followingu 
Kkad signifying to eat; gkadpti, he or eke OK it eatu Query, 
Whether does Khaduti takeoas a wbole,cpi|Veytbe meatiii^ 
he, the or it eats, or are, separate part*, of JjifoReading cqqye# 
ed by distinctiortsof the word? . 4 *,itip^vEnglish language 



mr 
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en 


it were asked, bow much .meanihg iptbefe, yi the eat 
much in the S? and is the/wholemejKtipg pftfie word.g 
ed by these two portions of . it distinotfy, or by theft 
jointly. ?» , I- L ’•tjt 1 ** 

Neither can ffiweb. tmprweippnt pm from Slich WCCJ^Ss- 
tions as the following!which, are tfepeme .pugger.tfd.bjkHp 
Vedaot la wbat manner is the 1 ““ * 

What relation dons it bear to 
yoodn be felt to be. better, members 
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lie doctrines which' teach them to believe* that >all visible things 
have no real existence; that as father* brother, Ac. have no 
actual entity, they consequently deserve no real' affection, and 
therefore the sooner we escape from thfcpi and leave the world, 
the better. Again, no essential benefit can be derived by the 
student of the Meeroangsa from knowing What it is,' that makes 
killer of a goat sinleto on pronouncing certain passages of the 
Vedant, and what is the real nature and 1 operative influence of 
passages of the Vedas; Ac. 

The student of the Nyoyushasttu cannot be said to have 
improved bis mind after he has learned from it into how many 
ideal classes the objects in the universe-ere divided and what 
speculative relation the soul beats to the body, the body to the 
soul, the eye to the ear, Ac. 

In order to' enable' your Lordship to appreciate the utility 
of encouraging such imaginary learning as above characterised, 
I beg your Lordship will be p lea s e d to compare' the state of 
science and literature in Europe before the time of Lord Bacon* 
with the progress of knowledge toade since be wrote. 

.If it had^beCW intended to keep the Bvitiah nation in igno¬ 
rance of.real knowledge, the Baconian philosophy would not 
have been allowed to displace the aystettt of the Schoolmen, 
which Was the best cslCiHatad to ptirpetMatie igiforaOce. In the 
same manner the Sangscrit'Sjrftteiti wf education would be the 1 
beat calculated to keep this country in 1 darkness, if such had 
beeb tbe policy of the British Legislature. But' as the im¬ 
provement of the. native population in toe object of jthe Go¬ 
vernment, it jrill co nsequently prevote a libera I and enlighten¬ 
ed system of instruction; ^nsmFcisg. Mathematics, Natural 
Philosophy, Chemistry and Anatotby with Other useful scien¬ 
ces, which may be accomplished with the sup proposed by em- 
loying a few<gefctlht^tih of tafentoand learning educated in 
Etirbpe, and providing a College ' furnished with necessary 
books; instruments and other apparatus. 

^representing tbirsuiftet to Vour Ldrdshipv I conceive 
myself dMtifsr b solemn duty which I oWto> to' nty country- - 
men, andjdlo to that enlightened Sovereign and Legislature 
, which haf& extended their b&mfoUut.cateetotbifc distant land, 
actuated by % desire to' inturoTf ito- idnidiBis, slid therefore 
humbly trtilt yi® will' excuse' th fr fff mvty I haVe taken in thus 
expressing my lenffliwato to ypi fl CwdshW 

Ihave tbO tMtiittur bty Load, with toe pro founded 
respect, your Lordship's Jbbudient and most fbitbful servant, 
ttyipramietam/j (Signed) Rammohun Roy. 


BENGAtMBDtCAL RETlBlBe PtINP. $lft 

BENGAL MEDICAL RETIRING FOND." 

9 A Quarterly general nmtuif of 4 he oobteribirra to tito 
Bengal Medical Retting Fund was held on Friday lb ISJh 
April. Mr. Corbya in the chair. 

The rajrart of the committee of* management foy the toft 
quarter haring 1 been laid before the meeting, H wasreaohr'ed 
that the same be adopted; and ihat it be sent to the Journal of 
Medical Science for publication. 

It was stated'by the nmnagemenr that the result of the 
rotes of the subscriber* to the farad taken upon the question bt 
the admiaion of Veterinary Surgeons iota the institution, and 
that of the< rotes ibr the' ttontMtMfM gentlemen to till wp 
vacancies in the m&naeement forfthe present year, were hot yet 
ascertained', the BmtM, D iran fa in, Bswatikpore and Meerut 
divisions of the Army not ; bating yetfirtwairded replies on both 
question* to the circulars'd* these sti tjb c U. • 

The business das closed - by a rotor <f thinks to the chair¬ 
man, which ran* acknowledged, Udtf fhetneetiug broke up. * 
H. 8. M EfhCER, Secyi Med. Retg. Fund. 

Calctfttn,\Y9tti’April, 1834 .‘ 1 "* 
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Proceedings of Meeting h eIda* thefttk April, , 188 b 
Members propobbo.*—E.W. Ciarributt, £sq. and t. 
Russell, Esq. Assistant' burgeons, .Bengal Service,, proposed 
by Messrs Langstatfand Twrmlig; C. Griffiths, Eaq. Assistant 
Surgeon^ Bengal Service, by .Messrs. Tytlev and £g«rtoii. 

In conformity , with a recommendation bom the Committee 
of Management, that aSecreiary for the .Foreign Correspqn- 
deuce. Should be elected, Dr. N. Waltieh^rshs chosen by ballot 
to fill that office. * ! • * * ?' ■'« * *' J - im-» 

" Mir. Twining 1 was elected-a» 84 ember of^bs Cofnmittee of 
Management and Dabers; to fitttha vacancy* k ooe4*ton#d <>by 
the appointment of Mr. M. JjBrtWhy as'Secretary., ^ ** 

It being understood that q IMioti Library was about'' to 
be-established at Ftot-Et; the Sodety«rea0ifrti8^that a 

series of 'their publication! should bi preiented to it: * dpti'Oh 
there are some duplicate*imdKeii! worhif>in tbe Satiety V. Libto** 
ry. the Secretary wes'tfqrf&ted to offer, each ti tboia btiki 
' a* th* Madras Library tat^nto afrtody .possess* 
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It was resolved do the motion bf Mh Hutchinson, Second* 
•d by Mr. Garden, that a series of the Society’s publications 
should -be presented to the Society, recently established among 
‘the students at the Native Medical Institution; 

Letters from J/Grant and I. T. Pearson, Esqrs. were 
read, requesting their nfamea might be Withdrawn from the 
fist of Members of the Society. 

The following communications received 'since the last 
meeting were presented to the Society :~~ 

1 —A letter from the Royal College of Surgeons of 
London, acknowledging the receipt of the Ith volume ot the 
Society’s TfausaCtionft—-and presenting for (he Library a copy 
'Of tike parts yet published of the Catalogue of tbl Museum 
of the College, together with a Catalogue of the Library, 
and also a copy of a Memoir on tbe Nautilus Pompilus, 
published by direction of the Council of the College. 

2.—A letter from Dr. Isaac Mays of Philadelphia, pre¬ 
senting to the Society’* Library, a copy ef ibe August No. 
1838 of the ‘American Journal -of the Medical Science*, 
edited by him, with several pamphlets on. .medical subjects, 
principally relative to Cholera and Operative surgery. The 
letter also acknowledges the receipt of the 0tb volume of the 
Society's Transactions. 

8 —Monthly Abstract of Proceedings of the Society of 
Natural History at the Mauritius, through M. Desjardins, 
^cretaty, up to 28th November, -£888. 

4 .—Ninety-tire cases of Hydrocele cured by pn iejec¬ 
tion of .a solution of Iodine, with remarks, by J. R. Martin, 
Esq. Surgeon to the Native Hospital,' Calcutta. 

6 —A Report of the * Epidemic Diseases occurring at 
Bangalore, during the year 1838. By I* M<«uai» Esq. M. 
D, Surgeon t«» H. M» 18th Light Dragoons* 

0^-8one Account of the Fevers which prevailed in 
Calcutta during the year 1888* By William T* icing, Esq. 

Description of sotte itere and curious Plante, with 
wateiMJolor paintings of the eame. By N r Wallich, Esq. 
M. D., ftupterintendantu# theH. (S.'t Botanic Garden. 

'8.—a gags and Remarks^ illustrative of the Pathology 
Of the Moult.' ' By C. Motehead, Esq., Bombay Medical 
Sanded. # 

■ V 9 k -*- 0 ane of obatittate disease of the Testicle, cured hy 
Iodine. By At Ross, Esq. M. D. Surgeon, Bengal Service. 

10. - Case of Poisoning by Laudanum, in which life was 
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sustained by mean* of artificial rnpii^tiQq, during the opera¬ 
tion «f tbf poison. By C. South, £sq., Madras Medical 
Service. ‘ 

II.—A letter waj'nud from Mr. Preritd. of the firm of ’ 
Messrs. Gunter qnd Hooper, describing a new process of, 
manufacturing bread, invented by him, by which it, may be 
preserved for any length of tigae, and by a very simple pro* 
cess, made as |re*h and, as new as the first day it was* baked* 

The following is an extract froip the letter: 

“ It is needles* for me to. mention that the * bread, rusk,?, 
so generally in use. and.wbmh for keeping good, ranks amongst; 
the first in sea *tpr<s, is simjdy the loaf cut in slices, aid 
every particle of moisture carofifttfy dried oi^t of it—*a .com¬ 
pactly made loaf of the light spongy kind, usually called 
French bVead, baked m a tint it as capable of being dried 
and brought to the same stale as rusk,., and will! keep, it mgjr/ 
be presumed, es well and as long*' When the bread is otke 
day old, cut from four to oi&htsmall pieces, out of the bot¬ 
tom of about one inch long, half an inch wide, and half an 
inch deeps this should bs done carefully-wrih &-> small sharp* 
pointed knife, so. an to., let the placea he as, (figtinqi. and 
separata from each other as possible—the lpgfjgjipuld then bp, 
placed on a tin, bottom upwards, and. throughly dried in an. 
oven of from 10Q to 11.0 degrees of heat* This w^llt probably 
take forty-eight hours, or mpre; for should any moisture . re- 
main in $,he bread, it, must, inevitably turn sour, and spoils 
After drying, it is ready for packing, and if packed , in quan¬ 
tities. 1. would recommend strong, tin cases,. with.slidmg.shelyes, 
with divisions for each loaf, as it,is very asseqtial that it should, 
be preserved, entirely whole, , Wh^ft the. braid is required to 
be made %sh, take, it .and pour % deeertspo^fdlof dealt, 
water into each of the apertures, turn it, and, dpmp the out-» 
side with a clean napkin or aapunge, put into a copper pan ; 
closely stopped, (luted,) or into aainramniiiHlar to the accom¬ 
panying, taking care, that M is secufdx,st0pppa r AO as to admit 
no part of tfie, steam to escayp. T|i$r reparation or bflfJ, 
would recommend for this pwfA&.fbosW be raadei of H s»|t, f 
chalk, and fiour, in equal quantities, vpith sufficient; water. tu, 
render, it of consisiency to,adhere Juiply.;, this done, p|ape,tba 
whpU i», ».«o«ibob ow*x>« ft, m*wL ta»t fof. taltaLVw* • 
for fifteen or, twenty: minutes*when it will bo foMndtobaye 
generated the water into.steam,,and to have broughttbe loaf! 
to the state of newly baked bread, perfectly fresh, no& and 
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sweet, as the first day it was made—take the loaf carefully 
out of the steam-oven, if I may use the term, With froth hands, 
aod place it on a tin, setting the same, *without cpver, in, the 
common oven to dry, toy fora quarter of an hour, and it will 
be fit for use.” 

Mr. P. adds,'that muffins and rolls, properly made, are 
equally easily' preserved and prepared. A Steam-oven and 
tbtee specimens of the ” prepared bread” were presented at 
-the Meeting, which latter had been made on the 3d of 
November, 1833; One of these’ w*s ih its hard dry state, 
the others had been recently submitted to ’ the process recom¬ 
mended, and proved, on being broken up, td possess all the 
qualities of newly baked fresn bread.' 

II. J. BflAMLEy, Secretary, 
Calcutta, April 6, 1834. Medical and Physical Society. 

- SUPREME COURYrt-A**ih 1, 1884. 

IOHN LONG DOW BBGBtB A«D RAVIN. 

Mr. Mantel!, asjfcfoitnsel for paupers, stated that the plain¬ 
tiff was engaged In England by one of the defendants as a 
foreman sit ttieir shop in Calcutta* on a salary of fiO Rs. a 
month for three years, after which period, if his conduct would 
be approved of, he was to have a fourth share in the concern; 
80 pounds Wfut paid by them for the plaintiff** passage money 
to Calcutta, pfliich sum he' had paid .with interest out of his 
salary; thSt . after the expiration' df the prescribed time, the 
plaiptiff applied to be admitted ah a partner according to their 
agreement.;' a’ month after* which application, he received a 
letter ‘ from thd defendants intimating that his services were no 
longer, required. 

; f < The prayer’ Of the' Bill Was that the agreement between 
the pair^i may be performed. 

\ ’ Mr. Tutfftn appeared for Mir. Begbie. *He admitted the 
agreement -generally; and said, that owing to the plaintiff's 
bad cnndugK 1 the defendants * Wtere pbltged to discharge him. 
that fiO 'IflPlffeontlh with board and lodging was quite suffi¬ 
cient for tfril'mtafotiff’s services during ttw stay withthem. 
Thattfae plarnu#%f dved only 30 shillings a week in England 
for wrvfcee l Wifoout board and' lodging i and that liad 
tfie plaintiff's conducf hot been so'very bad' as it has been, he 
Certainly would hkve been admitted its partner Nb one ap- 1 
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Jamu INrtod. Wuuam^ l^oiuw 

The Advoca* I*ati!,*t*toi 

the case foir the nhJhtifF.' 'HMrtflh 'w'pmM Marti orf 1 
bond and the MMifr w • tub 

sum claimed by iiTnlrti^VW. With iatertfl, the 

boud bearing date TClft A£ri^1$B&' ■’•/•■ ' % »■'.•_ ■ '/ 

The jurisdiction ' wad dot adOlllel. It was deposed i frqf 
the defendant reside*} at 8er»m j^/ae £ flat there wiep 
house in Sudder Street, Calcutta}, jp Bpootft resided when he 
came to town—tjiatiio other pcrijQU Whether 

the house was m the possession of the delutyant nr whether 
he had servants there witnesses could tyuteur. ;(ll(i<eetoly it 
was proved that the defendant was in’the dVu Sstvioe'iuu! the 
court held it was prima facie evidence thgt dwpd|n| wis am 
Englishman and Subject to the jurisdiction. 

Mr. Stwttell, wba pror^ ^a^d^ ^iS j^ CM 
Service, was cross-erafflined by ilfr.Ttjfton, m.dfipfieaa ft* 
follows:—I believe plaintiff has 1 no employiieni. ' Re,Mr W#t 
kijown bn the turf and a little addicted to ‘billiards. ' Cannot 
say be informed me that this bond was for a gramblinjg debt, 
but I have heard of it as a joint?bond'with a Mr. ftgbiey. 

Mr. Advocate General submitted that Mr. Turtort could 
not enter on the question of the consideration ^f t^e neijrd, as 
defendant had not pleaded specialty baft t^e general issue. 

Mr. Turton urged that he had a right to question the,ion* 
sideration, abd rSfenfed to the Statute £ Arte 14,’Which de-' 
dares all notes* bills, bonds, judgments, mortgaggs, qr ether se¬ 
curities wpn by playing at cards, dich, tabl&S;T»nrijs, bow It to 
Other games, or by betting on As il^ei of ^ueVas play at tbos^ 
game, « ti.WMMi of Ao m : )iw»ii*(jfof «cb 
gambling or betting shall bo void; 

Mrv Advocate General awed. tim ^ 
might have be<m Jisjl ' general issue to . 

pleaded, for it would qe tbttily faff p*»ntitf. tp^be 

prepared to refute evidence unjnas notice was given qf injpguon 
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to bring it forward. He need not argue wbetbe/the statute of 
Anne extended to sealed bonds, for, if it did,' it was not for 
the defendant to urge in his defence wjjat be bad nor pleaded. 
The learned Counsdl then cited Chitty on Pleading p. 479 
wherein it is stated that “ the defendant may give in evidence 
under the plea of ndn eet factum, font the flCed was delivered 
to a third person as an etttoiti (though it is more usual to 
plead the fact); Of that it was void at taw ab initio , as that it 
was obtained!*by fraud, or whilst the party was drunk, or made 
by a married woman,, or a lunatic or a person intoxicated. See. 
or i hat it became void after it was made by erasure, alteration, 
addition, &c” But matter which* sbeWs that the deed was 
' merely voidable on account of infancy or Areas, or that it was 
void by Act of Parliament , in respect of usury gaining; or 
ibat a bail bond was not ipade according to the 23,Hen. VI. 
c. 0., must in general be pleaded. Mr. Advocate General 
also cited a case in Slarkit aid in W. Blacksume, and coh« 
tended that there was nothing in the case before the court to 
tMke it out of the general rule. 

dir J. P. Grant thought the cases cited were in point, aod 
decided that the eph^idefatibn could not hi questioned. But, 
at the feqiiesi i>f Mr. Turioi a note was taken. that evidence 
was tendered that'the bond Was a security given for a gambling 
debt and void under tie statute of Akne. 

Mr. /Thomas Sandes then plroved the execution of the 
bdtid ift the presence of bimselt and Mr. Thomas 0 Wbite of 
Xessbre. 

Verdict for the Plaintiff. — Englithman. 
INSOLVENTS* VOMIT,— Saturday, A*r*l 5, 1834. 

IN THE MATTER OF LUCAS YOUNO. 

Kb Opposition appearing against the insolvent, be was dis¬ 
charged. 

VnJ rftfc MATTER 6t tHAbtES CHRisTlANA. 

No opposition appea^lhjgn^dihst life MMt. be whs dis¬ 
charged. 

IN Tlr'E fa'ATTM, Ot AtEXA^DSkcOLVI^ AI^D OTHERS. 

The Bkamiiielr Wot being able to Wllkt his repoft in the 
, above matter. Walked fofr titne to do ho 'lift die ahkt Court da'Jr, 
{be^ldth of April. 
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IN THE MA'TTBg .O? JAMES YOUNG AND OTHERS. 

Mr. Wight With the consent ,q£ .the oppqfjte pKtf, ob¬ 
tained leave .that the farther begging of the nbpve iptfU^r,d 0 
stand over until tbenqxt Court day. 

IN THE MATTER OP CALVIN AND COMPANY. 

Mr. ^a^^Up wan^igs^^ed 4j« ^cco^t fr^, Jbe 
Jtd.JfARiHuy last. * 

IN THE .MATTER PF THE SEPARATE ESTATE pjr, 
FERGUS SON ARP COMPANY. 

Mr. Sandes moved -forleave to file the account of the as¬ 
signees, and scheduler for the private estate of each of the in¬ 
solvents, and obtained 16 days’ tine to 'file their schedules*. 


Tuesday, April 8, 1834. 


IN .THE MATTER.OF JOHN FONTET. 

The Co^rtAcJjudged the insolvent to be entitled ( to ^ be¬ 
nefit of the 4ct. * ’ 

Iff TJHE J^ATTER $P ALEXANDER COLVIN. 

Mr.. Sandes applied that ihe insolvent be' difo&arged from 
all further liability w.the debts this privpteestftte. '“’ieftir* 
red to the Exam^er to enquire and report. ' v “ * ‘ 

IN THE MATTER OF WILLIAM AIN8L1B. 

Mr. Sandes applied that the insolvent be discharged from 
all further liability 'tor the debts of his private estate. Re¬ 
ferred to the Examiner to enquire and report. . 


Saturday, April 18, ,1833. 

" * * x 


. IN THE MATTER 9F,MPJM>IW M^IfUN ULLIC ARD 

,BBEENyEMNG ( SEAL. 

Mr. Turton forthe insolvents amilfod'for their discharge. 
Mr. -Prinsep fortbe opposing creditors examined Mudrfon 
Mohun Mullick at great 1 ■ fetigtlfc tilt la cdook, when Sir John 
Grant observed, that was, jthe hottr 'die sessioas would coin- 
mence; before, however, the Court broke u|>, the matter be¬ 
ing adjourned till Saturday next. ’‘The following business #aa 
gone through: * 


1 
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IN THE MATTER OF FEKGUSSON' AND COMPANY. 

Mr. Turton applied on behalf of the insolvents that a 
day of hearing be Appointed ; 26th July Vas fixed. 

IN THE MATTER OV JOHN PALMER AND OTHERS. 

Mr. Shaw applied for liberty to amend and rectify the 
proceedings already had in this matter, by striking ont the 
name of “ Sally Johnston,”' in such of the said proceedings 
as she shall appear as a petitioner Jointly with Colonel John¬ 
ston, who offered to pay such costs as the assignees of the 
said John Palmer.'and Company shall be put to by such 
amendment, or to make such other order in the Premises as the 
Honorable Court may thipk fit. Order gran tea. 

IN THE MATTER OF JAMBS YOUNG AND OTHERS. 

Mr. Wight applied that the order nisi of the 22d Fe¬ 
bruary be enlarged to the next Court day on consent of the 
Bank of Bengal, 4 Order granted. 

In the same matter Mr. Wight applied for three weeks’ 
further time for Examiner to report. Older granted 

IN THE MATTER OF COLVIN AND OTHERS. 

Mr, Turton applied that the report of the Examiner 
filed on the 18tb instant be confirmed, and that the insolvents 
be at liberty to file such further consents as they may receive 
prior to (he ,3d of May next. Order granted. 

Saturday, April 26, 1834. 

In the matter of Muddunmofaun Mullick and Beernursing 
Seal., Mr. Prinsep resumed the, examination of Muddun- 
mohun Mullick, which lasted for more than 2 hours, after 
which the counsel submitted, that the explanation given by the 
Insolvent was any thing but satisfactory regarding a debt of 
nearly half the amount of bis debts, which were 10,500 Re. 
and asked/.tbaf an enquiry in the matter be .directed: to the Ex¬ 
aminer before, the Insolvent, was .adjudged, entitled to the bene¬ 
fit of the Act. This, the Couyt did .net accede to. Mr. Tnr- 
'ton, counsel for the Insolvents applied for: costs, as in every 
case of .frivolous and vexatious* opposition, the opposing party 
is obliged to pay costs. Sir JoknGrant did not give any 
costa, but adjudged tbe Insolvents entitled to relief. 
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In the matt#r~»f*tfle Separate Estate of Wm. Fiirlie 
Clarke. Mr. Sendee moved, that a day of bearing of the above 
blatter be appointed; 26th July was fixed. 

Similar motions nore made in the matter of the sepgfetb 
Estate of each of the other partners of the firm of Fergumoh 
and Company i the' Mime day as in the above tfesfixedL . 

• * $ 4 

In the matter jo£, the separate‘ Estate of Pani^l Amsiie. 
Mr. Prinsep applied oh behalf of Robert ChampbeU. Secretary 
to the “ Rivet lasuranee Company.” He stated that Daniel 
Ainslie the nbovenamed insolvent was andisnow. a member 
and partner of a certain ’Society .for the Insurance of River 
risks, called the ** River Intttrande Company/* and in which 
he held two shares; and that he the said Insolvent executed 
the (feed of Co-partnership of the said Society by signing his 
name thereto. -That, prior to said insolvency or the said Dani¬ 
el Ainslie, certain losses were sustained by the said Society, 
and that on or about the 26th day of January 1833, a contribu¬ 
tion among the members thereof was. called for at the rate of 
600 Rs. upon each share, under the authority of a general meet¬ 
ing of the members of the said Society, in pursuance of the 
conditions of the said deed which authorised the demand for 
such contributions; and that the said Daniel Ainslie whs called 
for payment of Sicca Rs. 1,200 for his 2 shares, which claim 
he agreed to pay under certain conditions, which the Secretary 
as aforesaid could not comply with; and that after insolvency 
of the said Daniel Ainslie, an application was made to the 
Assignee of the said Daniel AinaUe of his separate Estate, who 
declined to pay .the same, stating that it ought to be made 
against the Estate of Colvin , and Company. That the mud 
Daniel Ainslie was dealt with in the matter* of the Society aft 
an individual and. was admitted to it oo bis individual response 
bility, and not as a member of the firm of Colvin and *Co. That 
the Secretary/was not informed by the said Insolvent, or by 
any other person or persons, nor did he know # that the mem¬ 
bers of the said firm of Colvin and Company were in any man¬ 
ner interested in the said 2ftbare» standing in the name the 
said Daniel Ainslie individually, until, the Secretary applied 
to have the said claim registered against his sep&rate Rs- 
tate, when the said Daniel Ainslie'informed the Secretaraflnt 
the said shares belonged' to the said Messrs. Colvin &nd $bht- r 
pany, and not to himself, although they were held in his name. 
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Thai on the first day of May 1633, the said Society finding it 
4 losing concern, declined to take further risks,,and from the 
present date of the affairs of the said Society, it Is expected 
that a further sum of Sa. Its. 500 or thereabout per,each share 
will be called for, to .meet the remainder of the claims due to 
the said Society, 'f he Petition prayed that the said claim of 
Sa. Rs. 1,200 for the said shares, held by the said insolvent 
in the said Society be admitted in the separate schedules , of 
.the said Daniel Ainslie, and allowed to be proved against his 
separate Rstfete. 

•Mr. Turton' opposed the Petition, with an affidavit of 
Daniel Ainslie, stating that the -2 shares were of the firm of 
<Cdlvin and Company as would appear from their books and 
*net hisdndividual shares. Application refused. 
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i Copy of d Conference between the Governor General of Lidia 
and Jhunkoo Row SciHdtah, which tooh place in the pretence 
of Mr. Macndughfbn, Chief [ Secretary to Government, the 
Honorable Mr. Cavendish, Resident of Gwalior, and Ma¬ 
jor John Low, Resident of Lucknow; contained in a Khtt/r- 
teetak, dated 18 th Dec. 1882. 

Pirst Day, 6th Dec. 188?—Th* Governor General re^ 
marked to MsEinj Jhunkoo How Scindia, that as a friendly 
understanding existed between the two Governments, it, ap¬ 
peared advisable that the Mahany should repose coofidence'in 
him the Governor General, and openly communicate what lie 
required of him. 

The Maharaj having thanked the Governor General for his 
kindness, assured him that he would conceal nothing from him, 
and proceeded" to give a detailed statement of his case, the 
purport of which went to show that according to the Shastras, 
and the practice of the house of Scindiah when a young Rajah 
arrived at years of discretion, the power in addition to the 
name, was always conferred upon him. He had therefore 
anxiously awaited the present event, in full expectation that the 
Governor General on bis arrival would consign to him the 
reins of Government. The Governor General having heard 
thus far the Maharaj’s statement, • and being desirous of shew¬ 
ing him now erroneously grounded were his expectations, pro¬ 
ceeded to explain to him the nature of his situation. 1 have 
tro authority, said he either to take or give away the'Government 
of this country, because the possessions of Scindiah are inde¬ 
pendent. Neither has the British Government ever taken 
upon itself to raise or remove .any one from its musnud, nor 
would a change of policy appear advisable under present cir¬ 
cumstances. The Maharaj next inquired fot what purpose 
then bad he been adapted? The Governor General replied 
that the object of this had been to continue the name of Sdte- 
diab, and to prevent the ooaseqaeaces malting from a disputed 
succession; still the 'British Government had net exacted any - 
promise from the Baea Bain to place him dn the throne $mM§ 
arrival at aoy particular age. The Governor General added tint 
She Maharaj ought to consider himself a most fortunate indivi¬ 
dual. That in consequence of the kindness of die Basa Bate 
be 'bad been adopted as the heir to the throne of Scindia, 
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whereas in recommence 'for that, kindness be appeared to have 
made a very indifferent return. Bid be consider this gratitude 
on his part : The Maharaj then inquired from the Governor 
‘ General, since it did notseem to be his'intention to confer up¬ 
on him at present the government of the country, to mention 
to him at what time, he might look forward tp it, whether in 
one, two, or five years. The, Governor General replied, that 
he could give no answer to ibis question; he afterwards, how¬ 
ever added tbit the Mahsraj ought well to consider this, that 
when Major SteW&rtwas Resident at Gwalior, he frequently 
had/urged Dowlut Row Scindrafi to adopt an heir, but the late 
Maharaj had constantly put' ft* off and nad-never adopted any 
one: secondly, that several month before his death, when it 
the full possession of bis faculties, he had thus clearly expressed 
his wishes with regard to the succession, namely, that should he 
leave this world without a son, ha wished thfc reins of Govern¬ 
ment to devolve on the Baza Bate. It was not until several 
months after the death of the late Mahany, that an heir was 
adopted by the Baza Baie, nor bad any arrangement ever been 
entered into betwixt the English Government and Her High¬ 
ness to the effect that she was to abdicate in favor of that heir 
at any particular period. The only reason why the Government 
indeed had recommended the adoption, was in order to prevent 
the disorganization which generally attends a disputed succes¬ 
sion. “ Iik short you owe” continued he; “ your elevation sole - 
It to the Baza Baie, and not at all to the Euglish Government; 
if you choose therefore to await the course of events when for¬ 
tune shall raise you to the musnud, I will promise you to ex¬ 
plain to the Baie, that she is not to supersede you by any other 
adoption. This you may rely upon, but if you should of your 
own Sccord raise disturbances tor the purpose of superseding 
the Baie, the result whether good or bad must be borne by you. 
In such.a case should "yon happen to befkilled, or imprisoned, 
or abould any thing else befall you, the British Government will 
not interfere it your behalf, neither in such case will the 
British Gortffsmeot then interfere to insure your succession.” 

The tffabaraj having heard; this* remained for some tima 
silent, but evidently comprehended fully the purport of the 
Governor General's remarks. He then said, sinee it does not 
appear to be the Governor General’* desire that 1 should be 
ptaced oli the Gudfe, 1 will no longer endeavour to obtain 
possession of the Government. Now however, the Biie is im¬ 
pressed with the idea that I am opposed to her, and if any dia* 
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turbances take place* Whether I am actually concerned, dr no$, ‘ 
the blame will certainly be placed to my account; should there¬ 
fore a complaint in consequence bp made against me to the 
Bril I all Government, «rhat resource is then left me. tN 
Governor General gave him confident assurance# that false ac¬ 
cusations against him would on no account be listened to: that 
the reports would be received only, through' the resident, and 
should he require that gentleman*! presence whether in private 
or in durbar, he would be prepared to attend upon him* “ You* 
must however be exceedingly,careful/' added he, “.that you 4o 
not conduct yourself in.. sOph;a, manner that accusations of dis¬ 
turbances are brought forward and afterwards proved against* 
you.” > ’ ' ■ 

Second Day, Friday , Ttk December, 1892.—The Governor 
General paid a visit to the Maharaj; and afterwards at the de¬ 
sire of the Baie,. he proceeded in company with the three geo-,, 
tlemen above mentioned,and TrinbukroW, to the purda of the ' 
Ranee. The Baiza Baie commenced by assurances of hef 
friendly feeling towards the Company’* Government; but if#’ 
not openly express herself as had previously been done * by the 
Maharaj., After considerable delay, the Governor- General 
requested her to state freely any thing she desired to comma* 1 
nicate; but notwithstanding this* the Buje still showed uq 
inclination to enter upon any other than general topic?. • Thu 
Governor General seeing this* began by stating that to. conse^ 
quence of her request, he had a long private interview with 
the Mahany, and whatever then occurred would be faith* 
fully reported to her by the Maharaj jn presence of the, Resi¬ 
dent. The Baie solicited that Major Low 'might .be present 
at the same time, which the Governor General agreed'#^' 
In the evening the Honorable Mr. Cavendish and Mw* fo* 
accordingly attended, when the Ranee requested that the: 
Maharaj might not be present. The Governor *' General pto- 
■ ceeded forcibly to urge on the Ran.ee the *#Ce*»ty of treating' * 
the Rajah with kindness. The Ranee replied, that' the 
Rajah neither attendedto her -ordejp nor ackribwfodged -$£* 
authority. Me now, .said she, circulates false reports;: that 1 
1 desire to remove foe succession, that I have. atteyiptcHd * 
to administer poison .to him* The Governor General . / 

that this w»s certainly very wrong onr hi# part', f>«tjg . 

tfo» Governor General, woidd take the Rajah tor link,. left# 
prevent the like from occuriug m fatal*. Afterwards,' hjMtWff * “■ 
spoken to the Baiaa Baie regrading a separate place ojTresfr 
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deuce for the Rajah, he took his departure. The same even- 
ihg the Maharaj proceeded to the teut of the Governor Gene¬ 
ral, where in presence of the three gentlemen before mention¬ 
ed, 1 he had a private interview with him, -which lasted about 
an hoar. During this the Governor General explained to him 
the line of conduct it would be advisable for him to pursue, 
in order to keep on terms of amity with the British Govern¬ 
ment and with the Baza Bale. In continuation, he remarked, 
that in rethrew for the kindness which had been shown him by 
the Baza Baie, his behaviour to her had been most unjustifi¬ 
able. The Maharaj ‘acknowledged the impropriety of bis 
conduct, urging that what' had passed had been merely the 
result of passion and that nothing of the kind should occur in 
future. “ 1 am now aware/ 1 said he, ** that 1 must no longer look 
to the English Government to support me in obtaining posses¬ 
sion of the Government, and should disturbances be excited 
by me, I am not to expect your assistance; the Governor 
General's decision being known I yield implicit obedience to 
it, and will cease from henceforth to urge my application. 
There is one difficulty, however, exists, since it is impossible 
for me to remain in the same place, and on friendly terms with 
the, Baza Baie. Should any accusations be forwarded against 
me, it will, while I am in this state, be impossible for me to 
prove my innocence. If I am obliged to remain with the 
Baie, 1 cannot but feel unhappy and discontented.' Would it 
not be better that a separate maintenance should be allowed 
me and my attendants, or that a jageer in the country should 
be allotted to me J I submit myself however, in this respect, 
to the Baza'Baie whichever she may think best I shall be 
contented with/’ The Governor General replied, that the 
decision on this subject depended on the Baza Baie; “ but I 
hope, 9 said he, M this arrangement may be made agreeably to 
your wishes. I cannet however speak with certainty until the 
Baza Baie has expressed her sentiments on the subject.” The 
Governor General afterwards 'openly and clearly assured the 
Maharaj that fie would not allow the Baza Baie to adopt ano¬ 
ther heir, "or to supercede him; upon condition however that 
no attempt should be made, in the meantime to supercede the 
Ranee, or to oppose himself to her authority. '■ 

Third- Zmy, 6th December, 1332.—On the 3d day the 
Governor Genera), attended by the Chief Secretary to Go¬ 
vernment and the { Resident, paid a visit to the Baie. The 
Ranee having expressed the customary compliments of friend* 
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ship, stated that the TOaharaj had come that morning, aad 
detailed to here very thing which had passed at the late inter¬ 
view, aud on her mentioning what had been said, it ippeapjj' 
that the Mabaraj bad faithfully reported every thing that ha& 
occurred. The Baza Baie then complained of the'-refractory 
disposition of the Mabaraj, and enquired in case of bis behav¬ 
ing ill what was she to do. *The Governor General, requested 
her to explain what misbehavione she alluded to. The Ban# 
Baie said she alluded-to attempts made to depose her. The 
Governor General replied, that aha wan At liberty in that case 
to act as she .considered best. >. TheJ&aza Baie then complain¬ 
ed that the M^haraj was. a .most troublesome end oppressive 
inmate of the palace* The Governor-General replied, that hs 
she was at the head of her hones, thatsheought to take mea¬ 
sures to prevent this. The Baie said (bat she knew not what < 
course to pursua; fur some, time past repeated attempts had 
been made by him to supersede, her authority, and od pardon 
being extended to him upon promise pf better behaviour, tbs 
same conduct was invariably persisted in. “I have never treat- ; 
ed the Mabaraj,” said she, “ with severity, I have however * 
beard this asserted from many quarters, and,probably a report 
of the same kind has already reached your Lordship's* epr” 
The Governor General replied, that such statements asrtiched 
him through the Resident were attended tp, and, no. others* 
The Baza Bate then mentioned, that Major Yielding had enqe' 
forwarded a complaint against her to the Govern ment, and ss 
soon as she beard of it by a Khureetah from the Governor 
General she replied that such as haiU been stated by Major 
Fielding could not possibly have occurred. The Governor 
General recommended her to send her letters through the Resi¬ 
dent ; but should any complaint against her be forwarded. ,by 
the Resident, it would then be prune? to transmit a separata 
communication by d4k. “ The Vakeels,” said he, ** which you 
have placed at different places, only consider their own profits 
and forward, you .erroneous accounts*- r It.wouldbe better were 
you not to repose- confidence in. them, since n6 business .will 
ever be transacted- through their medium.” The Baza JBtaie 
had then a long conversation regarding the separate residence - 
of the Mabaraj, and mentioned (hat a- durkhaust had bees 
received from him regarding it. The Governor General en¬ 
quired the purport of it. The. Baza Baie said send for tie 
Mabaraj, and he himself wiki explain it to you. The Gover¬ 
nor General asked whether the request regarded the present Or 
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tbi future. The Baza Bate .replied, the present, and to reside 
beyond the limits of the Gwalior camp. The Governor Ge¬ 
neral again urged on the Baza Baie during a long conversation 
the necessity of treating the Rajah rrith kindness, since he 
was heir to the musnud, and would one day for certain be the 
governor of the'country. The Baza Baie promised faithfully 
to act as he recommended. At tlfis time the Honorabte Mr. 
Cavendish went to bring the Maharaj, -but a long conversation 
having taken place between them separately, a considerable 
delay in consequence ensued. On Mr. Cavendish’s return, it 
appeared that there had been seme ’misunderstandi ng frofn the 
ifaharaj requiring 1CNX> horse, whereas in the Maharaj’sown 
durkhauat 250 were mentioned. When the Governor Gene¬ 
ral asked an explanation of this, the Baza Baie replied that 
the Maharaj bad requested this of his own accord. 'I he 
Maharaj then translated thedufkhaust in H in dee, but having 
written that he had now completely given up »11 claim to the 
musnud he stopped reading at this part, and then said that he 
never intended to give up his claim to 'the Government. It 
appears that this Was the'fault of the writer, for it was evident¬ 
ly absurd to suppose that the Rajah 'intended to resign his 
r|gb| to the succession. The only difference now. existing be¬ 
tween him and the Baie was, that the Baza Baie wished the 
Maharaj to take up his residence beyond the camp, whereas 
the Rajah wished to remain there with his followers, a point 
Which was left Jto be arranged between the two parties. The 
Governor General at the request of the Rajah again urged 
over and over on' the 'Baza. Baie the necessity of shewing 
kindness to tile Maharaj, and settled that the Maharaj was 
to'remain at the palace and that the command of the troops 
4ftQuid'not be separately bestowed on him. The Governor 
General' concluded -by recommending a conciliatory conduct 
to. the JBale and obedience on the part of the Rajah. The 
Mahattri said that his last resort was . to the Governor Gene¬ 
ral, aedf lifter hjs decision nothing more remained for-him. 

‘ * Signed' In * English by the Governor General.-— Mofuttul 
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MAHARAJAH MAUN SING. 

In our last number wo noticed amongst the “ rumour! of 
the day,” a report which will probably have occasioned a good 
deal of surprise, regarding the expected abdication or deposal 
of his Highness MaharajahMaiih Sing, the ruler of Joudhpoor. 
From'what source this intelligence has been derived we are 
unable to ascertain, nor can We tomtend to vouch for. its ac¬ 
curacy, but ft0m the credence tniidh it has obtained in more 
quarters than (he, we are disposed to ibiUk that it is not alto¬ 
gether void of foundation,'more particularly, when we consi¬ 
der that thedisTespect evinced by teal Prince towards the Go¬ 
vernor General, in absenting himself from the Congress which 
was held at Ajtanfcr upon his Lordship's visit to Hajpootana in 
1832, has never been forgotten at head-quarters, and that vari¬ 
ous causes have since tended to heighten the unfavourable im¬ 
pression which was then conceived of him.. It must be known 
to many of our fenders that the plea on which Maun Sipg 
thought proper to excuse himself from attending on that occa¬ 
sion was,'that his army was in a state of ixtsuborainatidn border¬ 
ing on mutiny, in consequence of heavy arrears of pay being 
due to them, which •• financial difficulties’* rendered impossi¬ 
ble for him immediately to discharge, jand that being unable, 
therefore to command a suitable retinue tyith wjiich tb make 
his appearance at the Congress, his leaving his .capital would 
be impracticable. This was au excuse so obviously inadmissi¬ 
ble that it could not be Overlooked, for If the Rajah was una¬ 
ble, as stated by him, to muster a sufficient body .of troops to 
accompany him on such an occasion, what possible dependence 
could oe placed open him in . the hour of m^t,or what expec- 
' tation could*be safely entertained of hit simpTying, when catted 
on, the military aid which by treaty hejs pound to furnish at 
the requisition Of Government. The Goverqpr General . ;did 
not, hdwevef, ye believe, tike Cay markka notice at the time 
of this absiitd ’pretext, which was solely employed' by IfeTaun 
Sing for the purpose of evodidg a cahputpee with, the’request 
which was cohveyed to' him to join tee other chiefs Who had 
been invited to meet his Lordship at AJmeer; but ext .agent 
being subsequently deputed, from' •touqbpoor., with tbeflew 
of ascertaining in what light tee Rajah’s excuse had been view¬ 
ed, dud of offering some explanations on the subject, be wan 
refused admittance into his Lordship's camp, and ordered to 1 re- 
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turn to bis master,- without the kkurrltak* which he had 
brought with him being opened. This was a clear indication 
of the Governor General’s displeasure, and it was of course 
understood as such by Maun Sing, who accordingly lost no 
time in setting on foot an intrigue, having for its object the re¬ 
moval of the .unfavourable opinion which had been formed of 
him. With this view his Highness opened a clandestine cor¬ 
respondence with the head moonshee in the Persian Office, then 
at Simlab, offering him, as we have beard, a handsome consi¬ 
deration in the event of his Ringing about a “ sufaee,” or re¬ 
conciliation, and this, it is supposed, the moonshee undertook 
to accomplish. The detection however of the negotiation, 
and the moonshee’* dismissal from office soon put an end to his 
Highness’s hopes of a restoration to favour, and in this state of 
suspense he has since been left, awaiting with fear and trem¬ 
bling the penalty which he has had reason to anticipate as being 
in store for him. Thus circumstanced, we should have thought 
that a person of his Highness’s well known forecast and acu¬ 
teness, if unable to obliterate the remembrance of'bis past in¬ 
dependent bearing, would, at least, have endeavoured, by fu¬ 
ture submissiveness, to avert its apprehended consequences, but 
Colonel Lockett had not been many months at Ajmeer before 
several subjects of contention arose between them, in all of 
which the Rajah was represented a* evincing the same imper¬ 
fect sense of hi* relations and Obligations towards the para¬ 
mount power with which he had already been changed, and in 
this way a lon| list of offences has now accumulated «against 
him. The most serious of the offences is,,we believe, the sus¬ 
picious part conceived to have been lately acted by the Joudh- 
poor contingent in the joint operations undertaken agaiust the 
Kosa freebooters by the British and other Governments, in 
which it was to have aided, but towards the success of which, 
it in no way contributed. But there are many other minor 
peccadiloes of which he has been accused, such as delaying to 
furnish the 1 , 800 ' sowars for which the British Government 
has a right to qati on him when it chooses,—allowing the tri¬ 
bute to rail in arrears,—affording harbour within his dominions 
to certain notorious plunderers,-*—neglecting to attend to the 
affairs of liis |«rincipelity,—permitting- the territory of his 
neighbour, the tClthepgurfi Rajah, to be wantonly violated by 
a party of Joiidhpoor greens, and other acts, which taken by 
themselves, would probably be considered venial, but which, 
died up together and, viewed in the aggregate with a dis- 
tion not inclining to leniency, constitute a formidable cate- 
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logue of delinquencies to account for. For these accumulated 
offences we conclude it is that the rumoured punishment of the 
loss of his throne is nowt about to be inflicted on Maun Sing. 
The report, however, may very possibly prove to be a mistake, 
and so indeed we should hope, for little as we admire Maun 
Sing’s general character, considering the numerous atrocious' 
acts of cruelty and treachery of which he is known to have 
been guilty, both before and since his connection with the 
British Government, yet a measure of such unusual severity as 
his dethronement, unless justified by other offences than those 
above adverted to, ,wouM completely shake the confidence 
which has heretofore been placed in our gooff faith, and. create 
a feeling of disgust and insecurity throughout the whole of tlie 
states-in alliance with uS, the effects of which we might find it 
difficult to remedy. That the paramount power should not 
shrink from asserting its functions when necessary, and visit 
with a proper penalty any violation of those international laws 
prescribed for the observance of the chiefs to whom it guaran¬ 
tees its protection, and whose differences it is bound to arbi¬ 
trate, we are fully prepared to admit, nor do we see any rea¬ 
son why it should hesitate to punish in a similar manner,, any 
acts which may be deemed to betray the slightest symptoms of 
any thing resembling an insubordinate or contumacious spirit 
towards itself, but little beyond the imposition of a mulct is 
ever required in such cases, to correct the evil or recall the of¬ 
fending parties to their senses, and we certainly do not think 
that, except in an extraordinary and extreme case,' so despotic 
a stretch of authority as that ox dethronement ought to be re¬ 
sorted to. At any rate we trust that if such a penalty is in 
contemplation, it has not been the result ofear j parte information 
or of any vindictive feeling connected with the circumstance of 
the Rajah’s non-attendance at the Ajmeer Qpngress, but that 
it has been determined on After a full and dispassionate consi¬ 
deration of the onuses which may bav^suggestsd its adoption; 

In case Maun Bing is deposed, he will of course, we sup¬ 
pose, be succeeded by ’the exile, Phpunkaff who, iftfce 
current beliefentevtaloed of hisbirtbbe correct, i» the rightful 
heir to t the gudd&e of Mar war? as the posthumous son of the 
late Rqjah, Bheem Sing; and tfijs change wou|ff r be a highly 
popular-one amongst the • Raj pools, generally, if. ocpamoneffjbj 
any other circumstance than the removal of the present poem- 

n t, for the reasons to which that punishment will bo ancri- 
, should the Government resolve upon inflicting it*—ffshi 
Gazette, March 26 . 
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AFFAIRS OF OUDH, 

BT SYED ABDOOLLAH LATE DBBWAlt TO MR. NgWNHAM 

FORMERLY SUPT. OF RESOURCES IN THE UPPER 

PROVINCES. 

I, Syed Abdoollah, having lived thirty years at Lukhnow 
froth the time Saadut Ali came to the throne as also several 
years with, Mr. Newnham while he was Collector of Cawn- 
pore, and being' a well wisher of both the British and the 
King’s Government, and having lately visited Lukhnew and 
se$n. hoar matters are going on there, think-myself, called upon 
to write the following that it may Come to the notice of His 
Elcellency the Governor-General. 

The Government of*Ondh from the time of the Newab 
Shoojah-ood-Dowlah Behadoor till now, has remained firm and 
stable only by the countenance and assistance of the British 
authorities. The peace which'was concluded between the two 
states after the battle of ■ Buxar yras very beneficial to the 
Nawab, as from that time the British became the friends and 
allies of Shoojah»'ood-Duwlah, whose fame, and power were 
‘greatly enhanced. ' 

It is well known to all the people of Hvndoostan that the 
kingdom of Oifdh alone preserves its existence by the friend¬ 
ship of the British Government, without that rock of support 
it would long ere this have fallen to pieces like the government 
of Nawab Nujuff Khan at Delhi, and the states io the-south 
—*-Hydrabad, Mysore; and these in the west Foonah and other 
Mnhratta principalities. 

It is a thousand pities that at the present-moment, owing 
to the short sigh led pern of the British Government the King¬ 
dom of Oudh should fie going to ruin. The iron-interference 
systpm has been extremely pernicious to the state. 

In 1801 the Nawab Baudot Ali Khan assigned one-half 
of the 'Oudh territory, in a very flourishing' Condition and 
yielding a' revipkie of nearly a krore and a half of Rupees, to 
the Brttiihi 'md upon Jib death left krorei of Rupees in the 
treasury. ( f " y 

, When • Niwib Gaxee-ood-deen Hyderbad been on the 
throne about thirteen yearn, the Marquis of Hastings on ac¬ 
count. of soms diltirmee with the Emperor of Delhi* gave His 
Rxcellbicy the VoEStiF the title of King, and withdfew all in- 
terferpnee ’With the interaial affairs of the country, which latter. 
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fcrem. the, time of, the establishment of thekingqo%*qd 
the withdrawal of British interference/ murders/ robf>ewef, 
quarrels of all kinds, compulsion of, and extortion from, ryots 
commenced. 

Gazee-ood-deen dying was succeeded by Jfasseer-di^j- 
deen the present king,.under whom these direful pccurrences/q- 
came daily more frequent, and .at last'arrive^ at such a pitch, 
that scarcely,, a rupee was brought into the treasury for many 
years, and {I is Majesty's servant^ .dependents apd the esta¬ 
blishments of his palace did not receive a fraction of pay for 
a period of nearly six years*. r - . 

. About this time Lord WUUan; Bent;nck arrived in.India 
as Governor General an*} that.nobleman being wise, just and ' 
merciful to the poor, highly disapproved of the management of 
affairs in Oudn, and although he has not yet interbred with 
vigor, it is well known that he will never.lend hi* sanction to - 
scenes of violence and iniquity. The present king, Nasser? 
ood-deeu befog very imprudent spends the gre$ti*i$ portion of 
his time in the company of wo,men-~bis pursuits are degrading 
to the dignity of his station, and- he jjs in the habit of drinking 
immense qiian.ti.ties pf wine., f When intoxicated he has 
known to commit acts of violence wbicbwould draw down 
upon thfe head of a less distinguished person severe punish? 
meat ;* many married females haye been taken by force from 
their husbands and carried to the Seraglk/ f 

« V * I * • *• ^ ' 1* ) +* * r , — * 

I shall, .now .give e few particulars Conoerling tho>PHme 
Ministers and other officers on whom the'Government of < the 
country, h^s depended,, frpmthe accessing,of Gaxee*ood»detu 
Hyder up to the present time.* ^ ^ w ; ^ . . .. . . .» 

Mottum^ood-Powlah- (Agah ; M$er), ,n$er, the death.oft 
Saedut Ali waa appointed primi^minishW'.>He with.Jill 1 
friends,, BoshunrPOcUBowlah.aod^JMaw$rJ&am tho waathea, 
only twelve years ,of age,; .used every evening to send toti& 
king Gaaee-ood-dpeo Wyder,„% pfct&riAb foil of wine of afl 

drugs during the day-tnqe*so tqat h& laite ^esty pon&u^ed 


* W« aopprew tie piirl&r jwli io'wi«h‘S|d twoAli *lk( 
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. in a constant state of drunkenness by which he lost his health 
and died in a few. years. During this time the revenue of the 
country whatever it amounted to, also a large portion of the 
hordes left by Saadut Ali Were squandered by the prime minis* 
ter and Deewan, and they became ^possessed of houses and 
property at Lukhnow to the value of nearly a krore of Rupees 
each. 

When Mr. Ricketts was Resident at Lukhnow, Lbrd 
Amherst desired to borrow a krore of rupees to meet the ex- 

f tenses of the'"Burmese'War. The minister Mottum-ood-Dow- 
ah at once replied “ there is no ihoney in the treasury,” sub¬ 
sequently Mr. Ricketts wrote and informed Lord Amherst 
that if the British Government would by a bond make payable 
the interest of a krore of Rupees to Mottum-ood-Dowlah and 
his heirs for ever, the money ‘ should be forthcoming. Lord 
Amherst being in neat want of the money consented to this 
arrangement, the king being always either in a state of intoxi¬ 
cation or stupefaction, left every thing to the management of 
his talented minister who easily raised a krore of Rupees, the 
interest of which was by bond executed by the British Go¬ 
vernment, and sealed with His Majesty's seal, made payable 
to Mottum*ood-Dowlab, his heirs and assigns for ever. 

The minister to keep up appearances caused it to be 
entered in the bond that a portion of the interest of the krore 
of Rupees lent to the British Government was to be appro¬ 
priated in providing for the expense of the Rung Mahuf, 
occupied by a woman of bad reputation from Cawn pore, and 
the monument of Nujuff CJshruff. The members of Council, 
it is believed, did not approve of this act of Lord Amherst's, 
and had his Lordship been as wise as the present. Governor Ge¬ 
neral, such an imprudent measure never would have been carri¬ 
ed into effect. 

When Gazee-ood-deen Hyder died, Mottum-ood-Dow¬ 
lah was placed in .restraint, and Meet Fuzzil Ali selected as 
prime minister which office he retained' far eight months. 
There i*» no' dfecasion to’allude particularly to the occurrences 
of his administration, as they are familiar to Lord William 
Bentinck and the other members of the Supreme Government. 

. o 4 wiu mis benefits by e •iffn." 

During the period Fuzzil Ali was Naib he embezzled fifty 
or sixty „ lakhs of Rupees. He was formerly an elephant 
driver aad his ancestors were of the same profession—on his 
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removal from office the Poets celebrated the date of it In these 
words, 

“ Coschban dntUree Mitb door kord." •' 

% _ • 

After his rdmoval Ekbal-ood-Dowlah the sod of Capitain 
Futteh Alt Khan, Nujjum-ood-Dowiah the sod of Mozuffer 
Alt Khao, Darogah of Artillery, Ram-Dial Buneeah and 
others performed the duties of the Nizabut 

During this time as formerly throughout the whole country 
murders wore perpetrated. In the city of Lukhnow, especial¬ 
ly at the festival of the Mohurrum, riots and fighting were 
constantly occurring," Bankers and Mewatees were plundered 
of lakhs of Rupees and a siphabee belonging to the Hon’bie 
Company’s service was killed with impunity to his murderers. 

In 1829 Mr. Ricketts was removed from office and Mr. 
Maddock appointed Resident in his room. About this time 
Lord William Bentinck began seriously to turn his attention to 
the affairs of Oudh, and laboured diligently by means'of a wine 
nnd vigilant administration to restore order and prosperity-into 
a country which long had been a prey to anarchy and crime. 
Times were changed. The fear of @od Came over ahehearts 
of the King and his ministers. Complaints were heard m>d re¬ 
dressed; A stop was put to scenes of violence add plunder be¬ 
cause His Majesty aud his mother the Queen* Dowager became 
afraid of the determined character of Lord William Bcotjhck, 
who they were convinced would reduce Oudh to the state’of a 
British province unless they effected gree t improvement id the 
Government of the country. They were therefore compelled 
by necessity to call to their councils the venerable Moontuzun- 
ood-Dowlah known by the name of Mehndi-nlee-khan. 

As His Msyesty paid little or no attention affairs of 
state, his time being chiefly devoted to the Indies of hie zena- 
nah, Mr. Maddock was desirous of engrossing jto himself the 
whole management of the country Thytftiehijdi-alee-khan bej#g 
a wise man and haying had during the tiWof Jf awab Socdu$ 
ale-khan executive charge of the' districts of Khyabad, Afo- 
hemdee, Byragash and others, for upwards of nineteen yearn, 
and having spent’ his whole lifS as an' AuiuiMn asseminganci s 
collecting the revenue and managing the affairs of, the pio* 
vinces, wished to conduct the government of 'the,, country an*, 
cording to his own views and plans, that his ovrn reputation, 
might continue unimpaired in the eyes of. the British authori¬ 
ties. 
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In consequence of this, differences arose between Mr, 
Maddock and the Hakeem, and for *the ? purpose ‘df widening 
the breach Faqueer Mahomed Khan, Meodoo Khan, Mewa 
Ram and Gobind Lall merchant were irgthe habit of visiting the 
Resident and slandering' Mehirdi-ali. They strongly adviced 
Mr. Mad dock to remove the minister and manage the'country 
himself. Fortunately for the Hakeen the Governor General 
about this time visited Ltikhnow and personally investigated 
the causes of disagreement between the Resident and the minis¬ 
ter.. As Lord Wjjliam Ben tin ok had no other object in view 
than the suppression of crime, the good government 'of the 
country aud the welfare of the people; and as he imagined 
that these reforms could be effecteq by the countenance in of¬ 
fice of the- Hakeen, His ^Excellency was pleased after taking 
into consideration his long and faithful services to Soodat-ali 
and the circumstances of his having been called.by the king and 
queen mother to assume the government of the country, to 
Confirm Mehndi-ali-khan in the Niyafnit of Oudh. 

The king according to custom solicited, the Governor 
General to invest Moon tuzira-ood- Dowlah with a khillutor 
dfess of honor as a mark of his Lordship’s approval of his ap¬ 
pointment to office; * but Lord William Bentiock with great 
wisdom and foresight replied. ** my confidence in Mehndi-ali- 
khan is not yet fully established. .If hb governs with justice 
'and moderation and to the satisfaction of yourself and the peo- 
’ pie I shall have pleasure hereafter io investing hiin will an 
honorary dress in token.of my approbation.”. • 

Shortly after this the Governor General,for well known 
reasons iVas. pleased to remove Mr. Maddock from office. 
Whatever may be alleged against some parts of that gentle¬ 
man’s administration during the brief period of his residence at 
Lukhdow; there r can be but one opinion regarding his high 
abilities %nd uhincorhiptible integrity; J; 

,!| Major John Low having managed the affairs of Jyepoor 
and GWalibr with great temper, moderation, Add address. Was 
selectedbjriLoad William Bentindk to sticdeed Mr. Maddock 
as fteridedfc at* the dnrbar of Oiidh. ' Tbe ; GoVethor General 
could not httfdmade a more fortunate selection. TMiitii a 
fine temper And suavity of manners, liberal inVik views 'and ho¬ 
nest in aU’;h^ : ^hohb-T-uhprejudi^-^isint^^sted add ge- 
nerons^-MajoV ■ LcrW has Obtained the' confidence' and the' love 
of the’people., Admirink the honest 'character And active spirit 
of regeneration disphtjrea id Hakeem Mehndi’s Administration 
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he was the friend and supporter of that minister, and indignant¬ 
ly rejected the most splendid and magnificent present which 
were ever offered to a public servant since the establishment of 
the British raj, if he would give his sanction to measures for 
the disposal of Mehndi-ali-khan which were contemplated by 
the enemies of the Nawab.* 

For many months Major Low the present Resident and 
Hakeem Mehndi worked hand in hand for the good of the state, 
and received their reward in the approbation of their own con¬ 
sciences and the thanks of'the GoveVnor General, who was much 
pleased with the improved aspect of affairs under the able ad¬ 
ministration of Montuzuin-ooq-Dowlah. 

The eneinies of Mebndi Alee Khan were constantly at * 
work, poisoning the King’s mind against that minister because 
amongst many other reforms he had abolished the farming of 
the revenue and .substituted the umanee system, thereby de¬ 
priving the chuckleedars, w,ho were all powerful at Court,, of 
their illegal and extortionate gains. The ladies of the King’s 
zenanah were particularly offended with the Ha keem for pre¬ 
suming to interfere in the management of their jagbires, totally 
regardless of the circumstance that he as chief administrator 
of the country, was responsible both to His Majesty and the 
British Government for the welfare of the whole people in- , 
eluding the ryuts of the Begums’ assignments of land. * As 
those ladies did not think proper to govern their jaghtres' with , 
justice or moderation, but on the contrary, farmed the re¬ 
venues to*needy and unscrupulous favorites whq by fine,, im¬ 
prisonment , and torture, squeezed as much as possible out 
of the haid eained gains of the inhabitants, Mebudi Alee 
deemed it incumbent on him to step between the people and 
their oppressors arid put au end to scenes of cruelty and fraud 
by appointing Government salaried Collectors, who were strict¬ 
ly prohibited receiving bribes or fees,, and whose simple duty 
it was to do justice to. the zemindhrs, collect 'the stipulated 
jumraas upon their estates, and forward the same to the King’s 
treasury from which it was disbursed td the jegfhiredars. Ae t 
this system produced happiness’ to the' people, so also did it 
cause vexation and. anger to the Begums, who were by the 
operation of it deprived of .the power of providing for their favo¬ 
rites, and tyrannising over the people of their jaghires/ altliougfr 

► • f _ | i ' i f 111 f 11 I I 

* Sjed A bdoolnh relate# with minuteness the circumstance wfcioli fin utte* 

1 | hinted at above; but for uanj reaaon« we tbiok it better not tejpabtuh tUe 
gart of bis riarratire.—E*. 
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it is worthy of remark, the revenues of their estates did not suf¬ 
fer ; in fact they were encreased and would have gone on pro¬ 
gressively fructifying year after year, had the collection of the 
land tax remained in the hands of the Government officers. 
Be that as it may, their indignation at what they conceived to 
be the unwarrantable interference of Hakeem Mehndi, was 
unbounded, and the above, together with the fact of'his refu¬ 
sing any longer to minister to the wasteful extravagance of one 
of the most powerful of the ladies of the zenanah, was the im¬ 
mediate cause of the Nawab’s downfall. 

In the rains of 1832 Hakeem Mehndi was dismissed from 
office by an ungrateful sovereign unable to appreciate the 
value of such a servant, or to bear about his person or govern¬ 
ment any but the most abject sycophants ana flatterers. Al¬ 
though the corrupt faction of Oudb triumphed over the aged 
Hakeem, whom they would have plundered, if not murdered, 
but for *fear of the vengeance of the British Government, yet' 
their triumph was contemptible), as they carried along with 
them neither the approbation of the Resident, nor the love of 
the people, nor the gratulatipns of foreign states: it was the 
mere triumph of a selfish clique intent’ on their own petty 
interests, and as such excited the contempt and disgust of all 
good men. They are ambitious, but it is the ambition of 
wealth acquired by the perpetration of the foulest crimes: 
they are fond of power, but it is the- power of screwing from 
the people by rack and torture the earnings of their honest 
industry and frugality. The money thus shamefully acquired 
they have either squandered on their licentious pleasures or 
Hoarded with avaricious care, or expended on landed pro¬ 
perty in the Company’s provinces, but not one fraction has 
been received into the coffers of the state. The king who * 
formerly revelled in affluence, totally ignorant of the cares and 
vexations incident to poverty, is at the present time frequently 
distressed for money and compelled to deny himself many of 
his ordinary enjoyments. 

In fact since the dismissal of Mehndi Alee Khan the 
■country Has been a continued scene of murder, robbery and 
violence of all kinds, which * have greatly impoverished both 
the Government and the people : trade and agriculture have 
suffered ni ( uch from the unsettled state of. the country: fields 
formerly teeming with luxuriant crops are now a barren waste; 

• the beautiful mangoe groves which adorn the smiling land and 
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afford a bountiful supply of delicious fruit both to the rich 
and poor have been greatly thinned and injured by bands of 
lawless men who now over-run the country, murdering and 
plundering the people and committing every sort of mischief, 
frequently setting fire tb villages out of wanton ness or revenge, 
by which the wretched inhabitants are either burned to death 
or slain if they attempt to seek safety in flight These are a 
few of the blessed effects. arising from the non-interferenoe 
systepi—a system dictated'neither b*po!icy, humanity, nor 
respect to treaties; for is .it not written in article sixth of the 
treaty concluded the 10th day of November 1801 that •« His 
Excellency the Nawab .Vizier engages to establish in his 
reserved dominions such a system of administration (to he 
carried into effect by his own officers) os shall be conducive to 
the prosperity of his subjects , and calculated to secure the 
lives ana property of .the inhabitant : and His Excellency 
will always advise with and act in conformity to the counsel of 
the officers of the Manor able Company, n 4 

Can any thing be clearer than the above? His Excellency 
the Nawab SaadutAli in the yfcar of Christ 1801 bound him-, 
self and his descendants forever to establish Ibd maintain a good 
and just government, by. and with £he ajlvice and assistance of 
the British Government, acting through the agency of the Resi¬ 
dent at Lukhnow. 1 


Have the stipulations of the treaty been fulfilled ? If not, 
who has violated them ? The stipulations have not been ful¬ 
filled because the Nawab Vizor’s successors have never even 
attempted to establish a good Government, ^nd the provisions 
of the treaty have been violated by both the contracting parties 
in as much as the one promised to govern by the advice of the 
other, whereas in fact the party, on whom the solicitation of 
advice was binding do not ask for it, and the ether party 
whose duty it is to bestow advice and counsel,/ neglect the 
sacred obligation and for the purpose of upholding a theory 
right iB the abstract, but not at all adapted to the peculiar rela¬ 
tions of the British Government with the dependent states of 
India, permit a whole nation to be plundered and oppressed 
and the chief of that nation to hazard Ms' crown and posses¬ 
sions by pursuing a destructive Career like, the Eajabs pf' My¬ 
sore and Coorg, which may tefiaioate in his deposition aid tpa. 
complete sub^ectiop of his. country to the all absurbjpg.pe^^' 

(To be continued.) 
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THE THUGS.* 

(From the Cawnpore Examiner.) 

ZfepoiitioHof Girdkaree Jemadar of Thugs, nth March , 1833. 

Hast expedition. 

Thirteen yeiui W§|i ih tHe month 6f Chaet, Kulleeau the 
brother of Ham Buksti approver, came to iny house in the 
village of Ltikhnapore, illakah thanhh Securidria, zill'ah Cawn¬ 
pore, and staid there two days. Early in the morning of the 
third day, Knlleean and myself went Oiitside the village to 
take the auspices, as is the custom with Thugs, and having 
heard the cfy of the shamah On the left hatid, and the braying 
of the ass on the right, we proceeded to the village of Nus- 
seerpore, illakah Jalbne, where Bubolah approver lived. Here 
we found some Thugs already a&eniblda, and we remained 
two days, during which we sacrificed a goat, and performed all 
the rites of Tuggafee. 

On the 3rd the nine undermentioned' Thugs left 
Buhola’s house on an expedition. 

1 Buhola, approver. 

2 Girdharee, deponent, approver. 

3 Kulieean Lodhee, approver. 

4 N uhda brother to Bund a, dead. 

5 Lalljoo, died in the jail, Cawnpore. 

8 Chiittra Aheer, seized July, 1832. „ 

7 Ghutisa Aheer, ditto. 

6 Ajtiba Aheer. 

3 Oodd Aheer, seized Jfuly, 1832. ; 

When we had left the village We heard the shamah on 
the left and the kite oh the right, and then we proceeded to 
Muhina, illakah thanalf Jullalpore zillah pbrtliem division of 
Boondailkhund, where we encamped. The next day we went 
to Baht, and thenCe in twelve dayS to Goorgoah, illakah 
Puhni. HeSfe we encamped under a Mfcngoe ttfee outside the 
town. We had brought with us frbmSjndWa. a jBrahtnin, 
who was bn his way from Cawjipbre towards Sldu'gdf, and at 
night we nShfdhred him on the* spot. Where We hb& enbainped. 
He WaS strangled bV Nundha, and bis bb&y Way t carried off 
by Buhola, NundMt and Cttuttre, ahd buried. We gpt from 
mm a chesnut homt,^ blind of one eye, a. brass ttfalee; lotah, 
Botloohee and kuttoreb, an iron toWa, a fed turban, an amawa 
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coloured ungurka, a white doputtab, a razaee, a suttrinjee, 
and *25 rupees cadi. We thence went through S&ugor to a ' 
village the name of which I forget, three com beyond the 
town. Here we enfcampec ,, and in the evening two men of 
the bearer caste came up and took up their quarters close to 
us, Buhola soon won their confidence, and about 3 A. M. the 
next morning we induced them to a$ar£with us, and eta nullah ' 
one coss from the village where we were encamped, and two. 
coss from Saugor, they; wqre strangled by Buhola and Cbuttra, 
assisted by Kulleean and Nundha. Their bodies were buried 
in the nalah by Ajooba, Nundha,, Ooda and Buhoia. We 
*got from them 60 rupees cash, cqpkiog utensils, and weariog 
apparel, all of which we took to., Katghur, thence we pen- 
ceeded t > Bbuggrbde, illakah Ratghur and halted near the 
tank. Hete we divided the spoil .acquired in both these mur¬ 
ders. We thence went by the regular marches to Sumrose, 
illikah Ougein, In Sumreea .Buhola won the confidence;of 
2 Brahmins who had come from Mhow, and were going, to the 
Oudh territories, and induced thdm to take up their quartets 
in the grove outside the towo, where we alio encamped. After 
we had finished our meals, we went tp sleep and, at 3 A. m. 
the next morning we induced them to start with us, and at a 
1 nalah one and a half corn from. Sumreea they were strangled 
as they were walking along by Buhola and QliqttravAjooba, 
Ooda, Cbuttra, and Kulleean carried off toe bodies and buried 


them. We got from them cooking utensils, wearing, apparel, 
and 150 "rupees cash. Having taken the property we return¬ 
ed to Sumreea. We thence went to a village seven qqm east¬ 
ward of Sumreea, and divided tlge booty: we tbeace went to' 
Bhilsa where , we fell in on the road with two step of toe 
Aheir caste, who had come fr m, Lahore, and were going to 
Saugor. When we reached a village five coss east of Lahore, 
we halted snd when they had finished their dinner, Buhola 
gave them a rupee byaoa (purchase money) on account oftoo 
bullocks, promising to pay the whole, priqe in .Saugor. At .3 
A. M. we induced them to start with us and at a spot twd ^doas 
on the* Saugor road they were murdered by 'Kalleuftn\iMrift 
* Cbuttra, Nundha, Ajooba, Rulfeeao; auddhuttracarried uppy 


grade, and divided the spoil; we did sot stay hero 
ceeded two coss further to a village, three coss from Saugor, 
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where We passed the night. The next day vfe paused through 
Saugor, and fell in on the road with a aepahee who was on his 
way from Nagpore to the Oudh territories and a fcoormee and 
a barber, who had come from Seltore, and were going ioKoot- 
tonnd, we proceeded as far as Kurrapore, where we p <«(ied the 
night; at 12 o’clock at midnight we induced them to start with 
us, and at a spot'distant one and a half coss, they were 
strangled by Kutleeau, Chnttra, Bubola, assisted by Nundha, 
Ajooba and'Ooda. 1 Nunda, Chuitra Gonsa, Ajuoba and 
Ooda carried away the bodies, and having thrown them in a 
nulab, placed stones upon them. We got Atom them 360 rug 
pSes in cash, a horse, cooking utensils, and wearing apparelT 
and having taken all the property to, a village two coss east of 
Saugor we divided it. We then went to Sindwa where we pass¬ 
ed the night. We travelled on by regular marches'to Rilouwa, 
where we encamped by the tank, 12 o’clock in the day, and 
after we had bathed, a quarrel occurred between me and Bubola 
on various accounts. Ajooba, Ooda, and myself left the gang 
and went home. Bubola and the rest of the gang committed 
only one murder after we left them. I reached home in the 
month of Jaet, and did not go out again until after the rains. 
I got about 80“ rupees cash on this expedition, besides a 
belah, a thalee, & lotah, and a brass spoon. 1 reached my 
home after an absence of two months. 

SECOND EXPEDITION. . 

After the rains were over in the month of Roar, I and 
my brother Rambuksh, who died about three years ago, went 
outside! onr village, and having heard the cry of the kite on the 
right and that of the shamab on the left; proceeded to the house 
of Buhola in Musseerpore, illakah Jalone. We staid with him 
four days, during which lime the undermentioned 18 Thugs 
assembled. 

1 Kesuree Lodhee, inhabitant of churkeree (died in Sagur.) 

2 Dooja (brother to Kesuree) lately arrested at Rampoor. 

8 HOrlall Jemadar, son of Kesuree, at large, inhabitant of 
Churkeree, Cawnpore. * 

4 Bubola Biinneea, approver. 

6 Desraj Kachee, arrested at Secundra. 

6 Chuttjra Aheer, inhabitant of Gurree Mherreea, Cawnpore, at 
large. 

f Ghnnsa Abner/ ditto. 

8 Nundha Bunneea, deceased. 
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9 Kulleean, son of Rannea, approver. 

If) Gerdharee Brahman, approver. 

,11 Rambuksh Brehmun, deceased. 

12 Lalljoo Kac'diee, d^ed in Cawnpore Jail. 

13 Kliowsnee, inhabitant of Mateepoor. 

14 DlianuooR,sou of Gonay Lodbee (never seen) since arrested 

at Supur. * 

Id Bhtijjisn Lodbee (believed to bave buuPsent to Bagnr from 
Kbujooa.) 

10 Muckoa Lodbee (died on liis way to Sager.) 

17 Teeka Bunneea, inhabitant of Gurreea, at large. 

ML Budula Loilltde, deceased. 

^ After 4 days we sacrificed a goat, and on tbe following 
morning we all went outside the village, and having beard the 
shamali on the right and the jackass on the left, took the road 
to Sag iir. We reached Etouroo. zillah Hume?rpoor, tbe same 
day. The next day at 12 o'clock we reached the river at Jn» 
lalpoor, and as we were crossing we fell in with a barber, by 
caste a iliudoo, who was on bis way from Calpee to Reitah. 
Bnhola wou his confidence, and brought hint on with him, to 
Mnmna, where he induced him to halt under a peepnl tree, 
outside the village. At 3 A. M. the next morning be spurted 
with ns, and about a coss and a quartern from the village he, 
was strangled as he was walking along by one Cbnttra* 

Buliola and Ghunsa carried oft* the body and. buried it 
deeply in a nalah, about 4 fields to the east off the road. We 
got from him 25 Ra. cash, a thalee, a brnas hookah bottom, 
a razaee, a tnrbaii and a cloth coat. We reached Ral}f the 


same day. The next day we came to Onueea and jn 2 or 3 
days more we reached Ja it poor And we took up oiu; t g^teri 
in a grove close to tbe village, on the east,able of it. Hero 
we found encamped the following Jama,Idee j^Moosalman 
Thugs.) * 

Mirza Jemadar, inhabitant of Salem, Oudh, Futteh Jema-, 
dar, and 10 others whose names I dont koew, They had in coin- . 
pany 3 Hindoo travellers. We joined them M 3*A. g. thesaju# 
day they started with us and when we reached Fntteligmije^wp 
t<*ok our quarters in the bazar for the night. , Iu the eyeqipg t 
Omaida went to look for the bails (grave) and rebuked 
7 P. M. and said he bad founds* the distance of,2 miles^d* 
half to the north east a dry cucba. weU. This we(l 4ft t 

midst of a plain. There is no nalah or well near it., At l^gi 
the next morning Mirza Jemadar said, it is now cool,, q^had 
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better commence marching. We all theif started. When we 
reached (he baile, Omaid said here is the baile. 

Kunnooa Moonshee, Jemadar, immediately said we have 
all got water let us perform our ablutions hereupon. The 
travellers sat down, Kesaree then gave the thirnee (sighal), and 
they were immediately strangled by Kamdeen Jemadar, Miliilban 
alias Omed, Bbemm^ Runnooa Moonshee, assisted by Dhun- 
noba, and Kesuree, stroedar. 

Bubooa, Bukhtoura, Summooa, Nihla Sibbooa deponent 
and Ouiaidee carried off the bodies to the baile. It was distant 
1 mile from the spot, where the murder was committed.. We 
threw the bodies down without any earth or brambles to coql 
coal them. If I am ordered l can point out these bodies? 
Tfi'ence we went to- a grove "“distant 4 miles from the spot, 
where we had committed the murder, and divided the spoil, 
which consisted of 18 Rs. cash, 8 brass lotahs, a thalee and 2 
swords. 

I got for my share l 4 anas and a sword with a silver gilt 
handle and its sheath was covered with'red leather, and had a 
brass point to it.> This I* sold for 5 Rupees tn Doulut 
Brehmeen, zumeendar of Birga, in illakah thannah Tail gram, 
zillah Furruckabad. When I'returned home after the division 
of this property, Runnoba Moonshee with his gang of 25, and 
Mirza ana Futteh Jemadars with their 12 men (making in all 
37 men) took the road to Ajoodbeea. The rest of the gang, 
amounting to 24 men under Kesuree and Ramdeen, besides 
Bechoo and Horee Siogha, returned to jNawulgungc, where 
we passed the night. 

The following day we all came to Hussungunge. The 
next morning I, Ramnmh and Lalsa separated from the gang 
and took the road homewards. At Nanamow Lalsa and Run- 
na parted from me. I returned home alone to Sukhrehnee. 
All I bad gained on the refd I had spent, not one farthing did 
1 bring home. The sword above alluded to was the only 
thing I bad About 10th"of Assar (27th June) Kesuree su- 
bedar sent Nufefrt Aheer to my house to teH me that if I 
started to join the gang, 1 must odme to Ansow, 6' coss from 
Cawnpoor bnr the Lucknow road. »1 replied- 1 wont go again 
dtfring the ftaiofc? ‘Nubia then'went away to join Keanree— 
aeven or eight day* afterward* I was afraid if I staid at home 
I should he arrested. f I therefore fled on the 27th of Asaar to 
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Ronnooa rode a 'bay poney of (he Tangun breed, wry 
stout and strong with 3 white legs, with a star in the forehead;. 
Kesuree rides a galloway bay mare, with a white blaze, down 
the face, with two white hind legs; Dunnoo rode a white 
poney ; Buch'eea rides a black poney with a white star in the 
forehead. 

Deposition of Sibbooa, son o/Ghasee Lodhee, inhabitant ofSok* 
reknee, iltakka tkana Turbo, zillak Beta, *26 tk July, 1333. 

THlKU EXPEDITION. 

When six days of Bytafch had passed (lOtfr April,) I and * 
Aeena Thug leftSukrehnee, and haring crossed the Ganges at 
Mendy Ghat, went to the Poorooiof Bys, iilakab Oudh, to the 
Louse of Kesuree, Subedar of Thugs: here we found the fol¬ 
lowing Tho^s assembled. 

1 Kesuree, son of. Budda Subedar Lodhee, formerly inhabitant 

of Puckerahpoor, Dopab. - * 

2 Mihrbiin, alias Omed. son of Biajee Lodhee, formerly inhabi¬ 
tant of Nabgain. Dooab. 

3 Rutnma, son of Munnah Lodhee, formerly inhabitant of 
Ontakapoorooa, Dooab. 

4 Lalsa, son of no. 2, formerly inhabitant of Rehgaon, Dooab* 

5 Bulla, broth* r to no. 8, formerly inhabitant of Ontkftpoo* 
rooa, Dooab. 

6 Bhimma, son of Chedday Lodhee, inhabitant of Byoka Poo- - 
rooa, uude. 

7 Beekhoo, son of Nunday, formerly inhabitant of Jout, Dooab. 

8 Nuhla Atieer, formeily inhabitant of GoshWugung, Oude. 

0 Deena son of Kiiuga, inhabitant of Sukrebnee, Dooab. 

10 Summooa, son of Horee Lodhee, inhabitant of Snkrehare. 

11 Dooja, son of Munsa Lodhee, inhabitant of .Bhera Kbase, 
Dooab. 

12 Sibbooa, depdnent. ■.< ' 

13 Deer a Lodhee, inhabitant of Nowade, Oudh, and two others,, 
whose names 1 cannot recollect. When we had sacrificed * 
goat, we. went out to take the omen# in' a* iirhfir field, sitnattfl 
4 fields to the east of the village. On the third day we heard 
the call of the partridge on the left and the braying of an assort 
the right and then we starred off dn an expedition. The' first 
place we went to was Nowulgunge. The next dny on the road 
we fell in with two Hindoos in a garden. Kesuree and 

ma won their confidence and brought them to a bunttea's ahop 
to Bango mow, where they halted for the night. KouMifc it ; 6 
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p. M. went on to find a place to bury them, at) past 0 p* M. 
he returned and reported that ha had found a cueha well a com 
distant and that if the travellers could be induced to start at 3 
A . M. they would arrive at the spot in # very good time. lit 
the evening we finished our meals and then went to sleep: at 3 
A . M. the next morning Ruinma awoke us all, and said let us 
suit, it is now the hotweather, and it is very fatiguing to march 
in the middle of the day; they then started with us and at the 
appointed spot Rumnni siid here is the baile (anglice grave.) 
Kesurce then iridneed the two travellers to bait, under pretence 
■of performing their ablutions, lie then gave the jbiroee (signal) 
fur strangling «md they ware murdered by Pooja and Heera , 
assisted by Kesuree and Bhimma. 

Beekoon. Mihrban alias Omed, Nuhla, Summooa and Run* 
nooa carried oft* their bodies to the well, which bad been fixed 
upon by the latter the day before and thrown in. 1 cannot 
joint out this well, as I aid not go. Rumma said there was 
water in it, and that they threw no’earth upon the bodies. 
Tuence we went with the property of these two victims to a 
grove at Lohta, situated to the west of the village. Here we 
divided the spoil. 1 got ■ as my share only 1 Re. 4 anas. 
Thence we went to Tekeah and took up our quarters at the 
Jiimncea’s shops. Here we fell in with the undermentioned 
25 Thugs, who had taken up their quarters at the Bunueea’a 
simp previous to our arrival. 

X Runnooa Jemadar Lodhee, inhabitant of Behaceeapoor, 
Pooab. e 

2 Dhuntiooa Jemadar Lodhee, ditto, 

3 ttuksheea Jemadar, dit o. 

4 Blmkkaree, son of Pulleep, Lodhee (seized at Tekeah) in* 
habitant of Khoordapoor, Pooab. 

5 Noula Lodhee, inhabitant of Bebareeapoor, Pooab. 

0 Kisea Lodhee, ditto, 

7 Hu hoi a Lodhee, brother to no. 2, inhabitant of Pooab. 

8 Selula Lodhee, ditto Dooab. 

0 Oomaid Lodhac, inhabitant of Sukrhena, Pooab. 

10 Hiroinuucliifla, son of Runnooa. 

The names of the others I dont remember, but I know 
that there were 25 of them in alt. The next morning we went 
in company to Meeagunge. Here we fouud encamped at the 
Ilunnea*s houses— 

1 ll.>mdeen v soa of Pumma Jemadar, inhabitant of Rojemow 
Poo«b. 
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2 Mohkom, grand uncle to no. 1, inhabitant of Bettour, 
Dooab. 

9 Bubbooa, son to no. 2 

4 O maid a, son of ltamluson Lodhee, inhabitant of Miijulee, 
Dooab. 

5 Gonnooa, brother to no. 4 

4 Dhunnooa Lodhee, inhabitant of Bettour, Dooab. 

7 Bukhtours, ditto. 

8 Doorga; son of no. 2 « 

9 Nodhee Lodhee, inhabitant of Rettonr, Dooab. 

The next morning early these joined us and vre proceeded 
in company to Hnssiingiinge. When we had finished o »r din¬ 
ner, Beechooa uliua Bihar Jemadar, and jlooree Singh Jema¬ 
dar both arrested in the lute dour in Byswara, came and took 
up their quarters with us. They Joined us and we proceeded 
next morning and reached Nawulgunge by 12 mid-day (and 
baited at a welt under a mangoe tree to the west of the town.) 
In the evening Kesuree brought out to our encampment two 
men whose confidence be had won. One was a inoosulrn'in 
the other was a ctiunur who practised as a doctor. They liad 
come from Nagpoor, and were going to Bareilly. .About liglf 
after one o'clock the next morning we started with them, aml> 
having quitted the high road, took that leading to Mow, 
generally called Kool Puharee Mow. About one coss.from 
that village we halted at a nalah on pretence of washing ‘ our 
face!, $c. and they were both strangled. 

The Moosulman by Chuttra Abeer and the Chumar by 
Nundba. 

Their bodies were carried off and buried under some stones 
in the nalah, by Noula, Dooja, and Haral, whose siater Kesu¬ 
ree married. 

I cant say whether the bodies are still there, or whether 
they have been taken away by the wild beasts. We got from 
them 80 Rupees in cash, a lotah, a thalee, and a tin washed^ 
copper lotah, the latter article aa it was no use to us we threw 
down with the bodies. 
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THE KINO OF NIPAL. 

Maha Raja Deraj Rajindra Vikram Shab, Ring of Nipal, 
succeeded bia father at tbe early age of three years. His High- 
nesa is now in his 21st year and is the father of three fine boys, 
the heir apparent being 4 years of age. 

The Maha Rajah is tbe son of Girvan Jodh Vikram Shah, 
the son of Run Bahjedoor Shah, tbe son of Singh Purtab, the 
son of Pirtbi Naravun, theGoprkbali conqueror of Nipal; the 
Goorkha dynasty has existed in Nipal proper since A. D. 
1768 . 

The present Rajah’s father died of small pox at an early 
age. He was a promising Prince and had sat on the guddee 
from early infancy, in consequence of tbe abdication of Run 
Bahadoor in his favour. When Run Babadoor abdicated, he 
appointed one' of the Ranees as Regent and guardian to bis 
young son, and retired to Benares.. After a short residence in 
the holy city he returned to Nipal, shortly after which, be was 
killed in durbar by bis own natural brother; the murderer was 
houfever speedily done for by' directions of General Bheem Sea 
^Tfcappa, who preserved the life of tbe young Raja, and be¬ 
came jPrime Minister of State, in which high office he conti¬ 
nues to the present time .—Sumachar JDurpun . * 
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MEETING OF SUBSCRIBERS TO THE STEAM 

* FUND. 


’ • 1 

Ther* was‘a very thin attendance at the Meeting,of Sub¬ 
scribers to the Steam Fund on Saturday last, not twenty being 
present; but amongst these a wordy war was waged for more < 
than two hours, when the patience and self-denial of the many 
was entirely exhausted, (their entrance into the College Hall, 
haring been greeted with the intelligence of the long and an* 
xiously desired arrival of a vessel lam Europe) and theiibf-' 
lowing resolutions were ■ agreed to and followed iustanter by 
general move. We are unable to give any account of/tftb 
proceedings, which amounted»to no more tbaa a personal con¬ 
ference on the subject of the disposal of the fund. 

We do not see that the stigbtest advanUge is gained In 
the result of this Meeting; for as the question of 1 right bf 
appropriation’ has been so much insisted on, our perciptioit^ 
are too blunted to discover that the Committee or any number 
of subscribers Assembled together possess one whitmore right 
to hold over the Madras subscriptions in the manner resoIVted.' 
upon for one twelve month, than they have by their own 1 shW-^. 
ing to dispose of these same subscriptions to'hny v otbw 0bjjet& 
than that to which they were specifically address&ft. ”Thd 
case is Dow placed in a very simple condition :—the managed 
of the Bombay plan, the only people possessing a constructive 
right to the Steam Fund lately raised at Madras, have signified 
their readiness to relinquish to such subscribers as may be wil¬ 
ling to take back the amount of their respective contributions. 
Now if Jack, Tom and Harry, all or either, choose to claim, 
the return of their subscribed quotas for the sake of adding 
their support to the active Bengal scheme, we should like to 
know whether “ resolution no. 3” of Saturdays Meeting will 
be of the remotest possible avail in affording even a colourable 
pretext to the Committee for refusing compliance ? In law, 
we think it will not: in point bf juitioe we say assuredly not. 
This question, however, will doubtless be soon settled by the 
appointment of an agent at Madras to receive subscriptions to 
the “ New Bengal Steam Fund* 9 ; and we hope it 
brought to issue for the satisfaction of the public. 
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“ At a General Meeting of the Subscriber8 to the Madras 
Steam Fund, held pursuant to public notice at the new 
College Ball , on the 29 th March , 1834, it was unanimously 
resolved. • 

1st. That it appearing from tire published correspon¬ 
dences between the Committees of the three Presidencies that 
the prospectus for establishing a steam communication between 
Bombay and Sues, as adopted by a public meeting at Bombay 
on the 14th 'May lust, End for the furtherance of which pros¬ 
pectus a subscription has been raised in the Madras Presiden¬ 
cy pursuant to the resolution of a general meeting held on the 
14tn June last, has not met with the concurrence of the Pre¬ 
sidency of Bengal; but that another scheme has been project¬ 
ed and adopted at a general meeting at that Presidency for 
establishing a steam communication with Suez from Calcutta 
as a point of departure, and that consequently the pecuniary 
means of carrying into effect Are prospectus of Bombay have 
proved hitherto insufficient, and the project has for the present 
t>een postponed by the Bombay Committee, pending a re¬ 
ference by them to the home authorities, ana has become 
dependent on the result of such reference, and the Bombay 
Committee having, under these circumstances, intimated their 
readiness to relinquish the Madras Fund in case it shall appear 
that the subscribers should adopt different views from them¬ 
selves—this meeting consider it necessary to decide by further 
resolutions on the disposal of the fund raised by the Madras 
subscription. • 

2d. That although this meeting do not consider them¬ 
selves authorized’ to dispose of those funds in favor «f any 
other specific object than that expressed by the resolutions of 
June last without the option of the subscribers, yet they 
are decidedly of opinion that the disposal of them towards 
advancing the general object of steam navigation between 
India and England deserves, the concurrence of the subscribers 
at large. 

■ 3d. That the funds raised be invested in Government 
securities in the names of the Chairman and two members of 
the Committee and be held by the Committee for the benefit 
and furtherance of any plan for establishing steam communi¬ 
cation ' between India and England which shall be in- progress 
with the Sanction of the Supreme Government on this day 
twelve month; with the exception of that portion of them of 
.wh^ch 1 a return may be demanded within one month from that 
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date by. any subscribers individually, in case suoh sanction 
shall not happen to be given in favor,of the Bombay proapec*' 
tus, and that in case no such plan shall be in progress, such 
fund be handed over by the benefit and furtherance of Any the 
first such successful and progressing steam navigation establish¬ 
ment which* shall have completed two voyaged out and bpme 
between India and Suez in arty one year. 

4th. That this meeting have the warmest sense of the 
munificent liberality by vljicli the cause of steao) navigation 
between India and. -England has'beec supported by the Su¬ 
preme Government of India; and that their grateful thanks 
are eminently due to the Right Hop. Lord William Bentinck, 
the Governor General, for his personal encouragement of that 
undertaking, through which chiefly . its final success is relied 
on, and without Which this project, opening such vast and in¬ 
calculable benefits to our country and to mankind, would iu 
all probability have proved abortive. 

5th. That a copy of the preceding resolution signed by ^ 
the Chairman be presented by him to his Lordship on the first" 
opportunity. 

6th. That this meeting consider the public greatly in¬ 
debted to the Committee of the New Bengal Steam Fund.for 
their zealous practical exertions towards accomplishing an 
extensive plan of steam communication between England and 
India, directed with a view to impart tbe greatest benefit to all 
parts of the eastern empire, and that the thanks of this meet¬ 
ing be communicated by the. Chairman to that Committee. 

7th. That the thanks of. this meeting be given to the 
Madras Steam Committee and to the Chairman of this and 
the last meeting, as well for their care and conduct in fulfilling 
the' trusts reposed in them and in promotion of the common 
cause of steam navigation between England and India, as for 
the conduct of the Chairman in. fulfilling the duties of the 
chair this day.” 

(Signed) Geo. Norton, Chairman.' 

. Madras Herald,'March 31.] * 

MEETING OF THE MADRAS PHILANTHROPIC 

ASSOCIATION. 

The Cireukitor of Wednesday last has, what he, tertni, 
and may consider, a full and satisfactory report of tbe pro¬ 
ceedings of the Meeting of the Madras Philanthropic Amo- 
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ciation : fiffl, we grant it is, bat that it is satisfactory in all its 
parts, or likely to prove so, we cannot admit. We have read 
it carefully, more so probably than we should have done bad 
we not reason to know it bad been prepared by the Committee, 
and cannot come to other conclusion than that noticed in our 
last; and that such will be the opinion of the public generally, 
or rather the conclusion they will come to, however much we 
Could wish it otherwise, not a doubt remains upon our mind. 
The following are the resolutions brought forward upon the 
occasion:— * 

On the motion of Mr. J. Crookshanks, seconded by Mr. 
-Boswell, the Rev. J. Smith was called to the chair. 

' On the motion of Mr. P. Carstairs, (Treasurer of the 
Committee of Management,) seconded by Mr. W. T. Good, 
it was resolved— 

“ I.—That the Report now read be received and adopt¬ 
ed.” 

An amendment to the foregoing resolution was moved 
by Mr. C. R. Dunhill, and seconded by Mr. Thorpe, 
junior— 

M That this Meeting, while fully sensible of the services 
of the Committee, sincerely regret the melancholy prospects of 
*< the Madras Philanthropic Association,” exhibited in the 
Report read this evening, and conceive an enquiry into the 
past measures, as Well as the present state of the Society, to be 
of paramount importance; due to the interest of the institution 
itself, and necessary for the satisfaction of its subscriber* and 
friends —it is accordingly resolved, previous to the adoption 
and printing' of the Report now read, to appoint a Special 
Committee for the. purpose of investigating the general manage¬ 
ment of the aflldrs of the Association, from its commencement 
to the present period—$>n whose report this meeting will be 
prepared to determine on the revival or abolition of the 
Madras Philanthropic Association. 

“ The following gentlemen be accordingly solicited to 
constitute the Special Committee, with povpet to select a Pre¬ 
sident and a Secretary; and that three of the Members to form 
a quorum fbr transaction of business, via. Rev. M. Bowie, 
Mr. J. P. Gropley, Mr. Deputy Commissary W. Brooks, 
Mr. J.' 1 44 Thorpe, jr., and Mr. W. Crampton, sr.” 

The original motion was however earned, notwithstand¬ 
ing the amendment bold out to the Committee of Management 
lit ^position of their conduct and proceedings Which, if cor* 1 
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rrct, they ought to fSaie courted rather than opposed,' as it 
would have tended more to remove every doubt and unplea¬ 
sant feeling entertained of them than all they may say is 
their own defence. The opposition Offered, being to the nomi¬ 
nation of Europeans, came with a very ill grace from persons 
who had received so largely from the European community. 
It was neither respectful to them, or calculated to do the Asso¬ 
ciation any good, and such we apprehend will be found to be 
its ultimate effects. 

On the motion*of Mr. Lacey, seconded by Mr. Mahoay, 
it was resolved - 

II. —" That this meeting eannot but record its expression 
of approbation of the proceedings of the late Committee of 
Management, and while 1 it laments the want of sncoess that 
have attended their labours, it desires to state its conviction, 
that in the midst of the obstacles and difficulties with which 
they have had to contend, they have exercised both judgment 
and perseverance in promoting the objects of the Association.” 

On the motion of Mr* Sherfff, seconded by Mr. Jones, 
it was resolved— 

III. — 44 That this Meriting regrets to learn the failure of 
the primary object for which the Association was established; 
and with a view of rendering the future proceedings of the So* 
ciety as beneficial as possible to the East Indian community, 
resolves that a new Committee be formed of the undermost* 
tioned gentlemen, and any five or more of their number, who 
may acOept the office, shall be competent to draw up a plan 
and submit the same for the consideration of the subscribers at 
large, for tbe most expedient and useful appropriation of the 
remaining funds of the institution, viz. 

Rev. M. BoWie, Mr. W. Taylor,. 

Rev. TP. Taylof, Mr. E. Manouy, 

Rev. J. Smith, Mr. J. Connor, 

Lieut. J. Braddock, Mr. J. ChAmier, 

Mr. P. Carstairs, Mr. J. I*. Tporpe, 

Mr. J. JFonceca, Mr. A. Bowsweif, and' • 

Mr. 6. Vensomeren, Mr. J. M. Wilson. 

Oil (he motion Of Mr. J5 Fonceoa, seconded by Mr, J. 
Connor, it was resolved¬ 
ly.-—" That the thanks of the Meeting be presentod to 
the Officers and Committee of Management for the past, two 
years, and to the subscribers nod donors for the pecuniary mid 
afforded to the association. 
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The chair being vacated, * 

On the motion of Mr. Boswell, seconded by Mr. Chamier, 
it was resolved— 

“ That the thanks of this Meeting be' presented to the 

Chairman, for bis obliging and valuable services this even¬ 
ing ** 

ing. 

* ^laving thus given the resolutions agreed to at the Meet* 
ing held on Friday last, we will in our next go into an exami¬ 
nation of the items of receipts and disbursements, with a view 
of enabling our readers to judge for themselves how far they 
ought to have been carried, and how far, every circumstance 
being considered, and every reasonable allowance made, the 
Committee are entitled to public confidence .—Madras Courier , 
March 28. 


THE COORG COUNTRY. 

Coorg — Marekerah , the capital—The Mahd Sw&mee — Shoot¬ 
ing Excursions in the Interior—Second Visit and Return . 

The kingdom of Coorg, situated to the westward of My¬ 
sore, is of small extent, being comprised within the twelfth 
degree of North latitude, and the seventy-fifth and seventy- 
sixth degrees of East longitude. It is about fifty miles in 
length, and thirty-five ouly in the broadest part. Surrounded 
by lofty mountains, for the most part inaccessible, it contains 
many others, scattered over the interior surface, forming a suc¬ 
cession of wild rugged hills, and highly cultivated valleys; 
and, as if this were not sufficient to confirm its title to the ap¬ 
pellation of. a “ strong country/’ they have divided the whole 
interior into squares. Those where no streams or marshes are 
contained, being generally about a mile, in width, with an 
enormous ditch and high mound, or back, formed by the ori- 

S inal contents of the ditch; and covered inside and out, with 
eep jungle, in which are included many enormous forest trees. 
Some of these* enclosures have four apertures for ingress and 
egress one in each face; particularly those .through which the 
principal roads pass, and which consequently present so many 
strong barriers against an approaching enemy. Every hill and 
mountain is also covered with jungle; the finest teak, jack, 
mango; and other large trees, growing spontaneously in a coun¬ 
try watered by num'erons streams, ana continual fogs and misty 
clouds, 'which, from its great height, even above Mysore, are 
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attracted by the hills, and cover them during the night.. In 
such a country, no town or village'meets the eye until you are 
close upon it; but though I have traversed nearly the whole, 
at different times, I Mo not remember to have seen above six 
or eight villages throughout; and 1 am indeed, inclined to 
pronounce the majority of its inhabitants to be wild elephants, 
tigers, bears, bisons, buffalos, hyenas, civets, elks, deer, ante¬ 
lopes, and minor game.' With such resources, it is easy to 
ensure a day’s sport, by opening the barriers of one or more 
.enclosures for some time previous, and when required, to se¬ 
cure them simultaneously. 

+ ♦****« 

* i • 

“ On the 22d of March, after a hearty breakfast, pro¬ 
vided for us by the Rajah’s people, gratis t we mounted two 
large elephants, at day-break, and proceeded over hills and 
through vales, up and down, zig-zag now at the bottom of 
deep ravines, then at the top of precipices, till at last, after 
eighteen hours’ fagging, we reached the palace, built for the 
accommodation of Europeans,' outside the stone fort of 

MARBKERAM,* 

the capital. This place is delightfully situated on an eminence, 
near the summit of a range of lofty And difficult mountains, 
but is nevertheless commanded by them, and had actually 
been breached from them. The pass up these mountains being < 
fortified and defended, however, would make it a very strong 
place, fyr it completely commands every approach on, the 
other side. The distance we estimated at'twenty-four miles. 
The Rajah’s own palace is inside the fort; but his horse and 
elephant stables are outside, on the slope of the glacis^ The 
town is remarkably clean and well built, about half a mile off, 
by an excellent high road ; and-at the further .extremity there 
is a rising ground, with a strong mud barrier, after entering, 
you come upon a small plain with a magnificent tomb, erected 
by the pre§ent Rajah, to the memory of his late brother, and 
his wife. *The people invite Europeans in, End shew them 
every part of the building; and I really tjiink it surpasses 
both Hyderis and Tip poo’s, as*weU as that erected by Aurung- 
zebe, over his favourite wife at, Aurungnbad. It is much in • 
the style of Mahomedan edifices, being a wide square w$Mi 
handsome dome in centre, and four turrets at the angles.’^fu 
the top of the dome is a gold ball* with a weathercock .gpMv 
it, and all the window bars are made of solid brass. 

9 i 
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“ On this spot, by appointment, ‘ we met the, Maha 
fiwamee, at half-past three in the evening. He was dressed in 
a Major General’s uniform, appeared to be about thirty years 
of age, with very handsome features,*and a person in which 
were joined both activity and strength. He immediately 
ebook hands with us, and desired us to be seated, after a short 
conversation in Hindnostanee, which he at first addressed to 
an interpreter, until he found that I could speak and under¬ 
stand him in that language ; he then produced several rifles, 
ready loaded, ordered cocoa-nuts to be hoisted on the tops of 
spears, fifty yards off, and then desired*us to fire. Suffice it to 
say, he beat us both most completely, splitting every nut he 
fired at in the centre, while we either struck the sides or miss¬ 
ed entirely. After this, he asked us to take a ride with him ; 
a beautiful £nglish horse was brought to me, an Arabian to 
Lieutenant Williamson, and be himself also rode a \ery.fine 
Arabian. We rattled about in the square for half an hour, 
when he desired us to alight and rest ourselves; and taking a 
long spear, performed several fe*ts with it still on horseback, 
with great grace an<\ dexterity. Our horses being brought % 
again, we remounted, ipid proceeded with him to the fort; the 
Rajah insisting on our riding one on each side of him all the 
way. Op entering his palace, we were amused by a set of 
danciog girls, keeping time to reels and country dances played 
on two fiddles; and the Malta 8wamee shewed us various por¬ 
traits of himself, the Ring, the Prince of Wales, General 
Wellesley, Ac. He then took us into another apartment, and 
shewed ns a dozen of highly finished single and double rifles, 
by Manton and Jover; fowling pieces, pistols, Ac., then an 
air gun, which he desired us to try. It was now seven p. m., 
and torch-light bad succeeded the daylight in Jhis court-yard; 
we took aim out of the window, at various things and hit them, 
and I even knocked down a lime, a species of small lemon, 
off the top of a cocoa-nut, so uncommonly true did it carry. 
His son and several relations were next introduced to us, ail 
fine looking boys: and the heir apparent, being about seven or 
eight years old, dressed in a General’s uniform, with a sword 
by his side, .put me in mind of some old French prints, in 
which the ‘girls are dressed in hoops and'farthingales, and the 
boys with bag wigs and small swords. Ram-fights, Ac. were 
going pa all this time in the .yard, as it were to amuse the at¬ 
tendants ; and two of the rams had four horns each. Then a 
liqn^ made -his appearance, led by a dozen men, with a strong 
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rope. He appeared* very tame, played with his leaders, and 
suffered me to go up to him and pat him on the back. I ac¬ 
knowledge this was a bit of bravado on my part, and I was 
by no means sure hSw it would be receiyea. Thank God ! 
it turned out well! though there was more folly than judgment 
in the attempt. Next came a large royal tiger and two pan¬ 
thers, the former having his claws pared, but very savage, try¬ 
ing every instant to break loose. We took leave at half-past 
seven, quite pleased with the kind and affable treatment of this 

Prince, who, I am inclined to believe, is adored by his people. 

* + * * * * 

* 

“ On the 24th, we took a pedestrian stroll in the' evening 
in search of common game, but returned uosuccesful; the 
jungle bring every way impenetrable ten yards from the road.. 
This day £ beat the Rajah in firing : and as he seemed busy ? 
we took leave early, though he would not even hint so to us. 
We then visited his pets in their own'habitations. The lioness 
has a capital house in the fort, with a boarded floor and glass 
windows, very uncommon in the East, and seems to be his 
greatest favorite. I mistook her sex the first day. Her ma¬ 
jesty would not sit still a moment, while I attempted to sketch 
her. The tiger is housed with several panthers and leopards; 
and extraordinary to relate, a large mortar is mounted m the 
same place. This is the only piece of ordnance 1 have seen in the ’ 
C<>org country; and indeed, this Prince seems to turst more to 
the affections of bis subjects, and the justice of the English, 
than to the strength of his fortifications and the multitude of his 
guns. 

* * * * * * 

Having been ordered to form a light corps from both bat¬ 
talions of the regiment, with authority to select both men and 
officers from the 2d battalion at Cannanore, I availed myself 
of the opportunity to pay a "second visit to this interesting 
Prince, and Mr" Cole was good enough to write and entreat he ,, 
would be so kind as gratify my wishes, although not exactly' 
the season. Accompanied by Lieutenant Meredith, a very 
fine young man of the regiment, also a keen sportsman, since ; 
unfortunately dead, I accordingly set out, and on the 17th D.c- . 
tober, 1812, reached Sedaseer, the'first village in his country; 
after which my diary regularly proceeds'as follows: 

5,1 Here we were regaled with' a cuddoo* curry and rice, 


* A grand, or pumpkin. 
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by the Croog Rajah’s guards, who refused any pecuniary 
remuneration. The stockades seem newly finished. We had 
some very unpleasent heavy rain in the evening, and saw many 
wild-fowl in the tank. The whole roaji from Periapatam is 
extremely bad and would require much repair to fit it for the 
passage of guns. There was more rain in the night, succeeded 
by a fog. 

“ On the 18th of October we set forward, still in our palan¬ 
quins, in a dense fog; the bearers bad, and the road much 
worse, being nearly impassable for wheel-carriages. At nine 
A. M. we arrived at an open choultry in a small bazar at Seda- 
poor, distance ten miles.; the barrier strong, with a dry ditch ; 
got a curry and eggs fur breakfast, gratis ; and at half past 
eleven mounted two elephants. 

At one mile, a barrier, with a dry ditch. 

] £,—a barrier, with a dry ditch. 

2, —a small tank and swamp. 

2|,—another barrier. 

3, —a large swamp on the right. 

3£,—a house on the right. 

3J,—another barrier, with paddy ground to the left, at 
some distance. 

4J,—a nice tank, and the village of Amootoonanr to the 
right, beyond the paddy ground; a small clear hill beyond it. 

6, —a barrier. 

0,— paddy ground and small village. 

7, —houses on both sides, and paddy ground. 

7£,—a barrier. 

8, —a barrier. 

9, —several houses : we ascended a small hill. 

11Veraj undrapett; the road the whole way was very 
bad. The last four miles, in particular, through swamps and 
paddy ground, intersected by, deep water-courses. 

“we arrived at twenty minutes past three P. jn., and 
took a walk to look at a Christian church, building at the 
western extiemfty of the village; it is about half finished ; 
and will be, a grand edifice for the Romish Christians to erect 
in a Pagan country. It is built from the foundation of a 
porous stone, called soap-stone 6n the Malabar coast, cemented 
with light clay, very thick; and from a distance resembles an 
old Gothic rum in England. It will,be fully sufficient for two 
hundred communicants; and this, I understand, is the number of 
these mongrel Christians exclusive of their children: the whole 
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population of the village being two thousand, also exclusive, 
of children. We afterwards visited the natives* place of wor¬ 
ship in the village, which is like a common choultry outside, 
but a door opening jvithin discovers in the back part a storie 
bull, or cow, covered with dowers, and immediately behind it 
a full length portrait of the late Rajah, set in a gold recess 
in the wall. The "Rajah’s Subadar, who is an obliging hand¬ 
some man, unlike the superstitious bigots of other countries, 
seemed anxious that we should look at it. He afterwards 
gave us curry, rice, fruit, vegetables, dec., and even sent w} 
two China plates, and one copper spoon to eat with; or rather,' 

1 fancy, to dole out each man’s portion of the curry; for, 
finding us«conversant in his own language, he probably never 
dreamed we' were such Goths as not to be able to eat with 
our fingers. He had previously furnished ns with a table and 
two chafirs. 1 fired at a wild dog and a jack all on the road, 
but saw no game ; and here we slept in our palanquins. 

“ On the 19th we set out at three A-. M., and proceeded 
to the Cauvery river, which we reached at 7 A. M. and cross¬ 
ed in boats; the stream being about six feet deep. The banks " 
are exceedingly high and steep; and a strong barrier is placed 
on the left bank, called A agree, I reckon this twelve miles 
from Veerajundrapett We crossed a deep nullah at sixteen, 
another at eighteen, where there is a very strong barrier, called 
Moo tall Mooroo, and another a little further on. We also 
crossed the Boharie nullah at nineteen and a half, and came to 
another }>arrier at twenty where there is a tappall hut. After 
this, we proceeded through swamps over hills, Ac. and at 
length passed through a strong barrier at twenty-four; after 
which we ascended the mountain, and found the fort of Mare- 
kerah completely repaired, and passing it, took up our abode 
in the old place, at quarter past twelve, having been nine 
hours and a quarter on the road ; the last five on elephants. 
We then had our breakfast and took a sleep, after which mount- 1 
ed two fine horses, and paid our respects U> the Maha Swamee. 
He received us in his usual manner, in his palsfce, having tent 
of his camp equipage, Ac. to give us a shooting party in the 
interior. No general officer’s uniform this time; but he look¬ 
ed well, and was very kind and attentive. He showed us two 
lions, two tigers, two wild buffaloes, and a royal tiger-cub; theft 
gun, completely made, and highly finished, by his odFrifaiVitk :• 
and 1 really never saw a more elegant fowling-piece. After 
sitting nearly two hours with him, we took'our leave;' and 
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when our dinner was served up, two of his fiddlers made their 
appearance and regaled us with English tunes; in short, every 
thing apes England in this most extraordinary p'ace. We, 
two plain soldiers, sat down to a roasted goose, and twenty 
other dishes, and drank a bottle of Engfish claret between us; 
rejecting, to the amazement of the beholders maJeira, beer, 
liock, &c. all of which they expected us to swallow. 

** On the 20th of October we rose with the lark, and 
took a walk, first to the mausoleum, and afterwards to the 
horse and elephant stables.* The little white elephant had 
grown considerably, but his skin was getting darker, and 
he appeared tq be in bad health. Lieutenant Davies joined 
us here from Mysore, at half-past ten; and having to start 
early, we dined at noon. At one P. M., the Rajah arrived in 
bis military uniform, on horseback. He dismounted and sat 
with us some lime, shewing us some of his guns, and then 
ioviting'us to mount our horses, and proceed, he accompa¬ 
nied us to the top of the hill, when wishing us good sport, he 
returned, and we pursued our journey. We found six tents 
pitched in a clean compound, about five miles off. Here was 
also an immense well-finished mud building, with a most 
substantial thatched roof, called Cuggore Punug; made as a 
kind of a depot, in which things are kept for the Rajah’s use, 
and also his occassional hunting residence. . Here we found 
three good cots in ooe tent, threewriting tables in another, a set 
of dining tables, chairs, &c., in a third, and we were accompa¬ 
nied by at least one thousand sepoys, match-lock-men and 
pike-men, besides two of the Rajah's ennuchs, with three 
of his fowling pices, three palanquins, three horses* and three 
elephants; in addition to which we met about one thousand 
match-lock-men near the place .waiting our arrival. We had 
scarcely retired to rest, after eating ahearty dinner, before 
Lieutenant Prindham also joined us from Marekerah, with 
another cot, &c.; this officer and Lieutenant Davies, having 

followed us from Mysore, with a letter from Mr. Cole. 

0 * * 0 0 • 0 0 
♦ 

<* On the 22d we set out a little after six A. M.; it was 
impossible to tell the directioq, but through rivers, juugles, 
&c.; and bitterly, ascending a steep and very high mountain, 
covered with wood, our elephants groping and kneeling, while 
our empty palanquins could not even be carried up from the 
bottom; we gained a beautiful plain on the summit, covered 
with trees and deep jgngle all arouud it; the distauce about 
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eight miles; it fe called Perumboo Kand, on a range designat¬ 
ed Punnymaut Koonoo. , 

******* 

“ On the 24th of # October we tried another spot, a little' 
out of our way back to Marekerah, but had no sport; killing 
one elk only and returned home in the evening. I have ob¬ 
served, that every square league, or mile, occasionally is mark¬ 
ed out into a kind ot fortification; having a high bank deep 
ditch, hedge, and barrier. This renders the country extremely 
strong in a military point of view, every man being a good 
marksman, and famous for sporting; because two thousand' 
men can do more, in such enclosures, than ten, or even twenty 
thousand, in equally thick jungle, without these advantages. 
I remarked, also, this evening, from my bed-room wipdow, an 
immense concourse of people, seemingly labourers, winding 
through a distant road, and mentioning the circumstance at din¬ 
ner, I observed it threw a damp on the countenances of the 
attendants, amongst whom, in spite of all my entreaties to the 
contrary, I saw the native officer of our honorary guard. No 
one would satisfy my curiosity. 1 therefore changed the sub¬ 
ject and speaking to my old* friend the butler, asked hiim how 
he came to be so sickly since I last saw him, and what bad 
become of four fat Bengalese, who amused me with their ci¬ 
vilities when I was last there? A part of their duty being to 
run after us, if we only went into the garden for a moment; 
one carrying a chair, another a gugletof water, a third a bot¬ 
tle and Jumbler; as if an European could not exist a minute 
without such accompaniments. He turned pale, and trem¬ 
bled ; told me be had a fever, but was now Delter, and that 
the other men were gone away. I rallied him on bis grave 
appearauce, and enquired if he was not happy. He immedi¬ 
ately replied, “ Happy ! he must be happy in such a service; 
that every one under the Maha Swamee enjoyed happi¬ 
ness.” I immediately launched forth in his. praise, ana X 
observed this gave Mahomed pleasure; little did I dream 
that every word he or 1 uttered would be instlntly repeated 
to the Rajah; yet, fortunately, every thing I then jiad to say ( 
was favorable. * On retiring to .rest, and sitting down to bring 
up my journal, the occurrences of the day passing in review.1 . 
began to reminate particularly on the workmen I had'sefllf 
and all the repairs I had witnessed iu the fort and barriers, ft 
immediately struck me that the Rajah mistaking a late prohi¬ 
bition of Europeans passing through his country, issued "in 
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consequence of the gross misconduct of two officers, both 
since dismissed from the King’s and Company’s service, had 
imagined the British were going to declare war against him, 
and was consequently fortifying his country; and I supposed 
the work people were employed on some strong place in the 
neighbourhood. Having obtained special permission for myself 
and companions, I therefore determined that I would imme¬ 
diately undeceive him, as an act of kindness to both parties. 

4, 9. 4 , Jfc ♦ * 


We took jour leave of the Rajah, who received us in 
palace where he was amusing himself shooting blunt headed 
arrows at different men armed with spear and shield; whose 
business was to guard themselves, and receive the blow on 
their shields. He afterwards fired at marks, rode several 
horses in a ring; and lastly, managed two elephants, one of 
which he requested me to mount, and drove me about for a 
short time and then dismounted. I had been informed that in 
consequence of my increased rank, since, I was last there, he 
had prepared an elephant as a present. I then imagined this 
^ras the one, but l was mistaken. He gave Meredith a bird’s 
bead, called Malliarapah, a gold mounted Coorg knife, arm 
■ sandal wood stick; and to me, two spears, a gold-mounted 
knife, sandal-stick, and bird’s head, and wished us a pleasent 
journey. With all this kindness I could not help remarking, 
that his Highness had lost some of his affability, so easily 
are we led by circumstances, or by previous opinion, to fancy 
what perhaps has no existence. His conduct to us throughout 
had been kind and condescending, beyond that of any native 
Prince • I ever knew, and was never equalled, in after times, 
but by the Rajah of Nepannee. He was particularly fond of 
the flower of the Calderah, called in Hindoostanee kewrah, 
the odour of which is generally too strong for English organs, 
but sweet beyond any flower in the Bast. No man in his do¬ 
minions dare use it, all being the property of' the Maha Swa- 
mee; as the finest flowers of their garden ore appropriated 
solely to the ftecoration of their temples, by all the other na¬ 
tives of India ” 

« . * e f * * * 


Thq Rajah, Li ngraj under Wadeer, died in the year 1820, 

and was succeeded on the musnud by his son, whom I had 

seen an infant in 1810. I had heard of no cruelties conjmitted 
by the present Maha Swamee, who is described as a mild, in¬ 
offensive youngtnan. The English have had, however, little 
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or no intercourse witJi that country since 1811, a road being 
opened through Wynand to the Malabar coast, and a capital 
ghaut made by our own pioneers. I have omitted to men¬ 
tion, that as this country abounds with royal tigers, it is abso¬ 
lutely necessary that they should.be bunted every season, and 
the former Rajah seldom killed fewer than there were days in 
the year; and invariably gave a gold bangle to tbe first man 
who should touch the tiger after he had fired, which must, make 
brave soldiers. 
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HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

PAPER ON THE CULTIVATION OF ASPARAGUS. 


After the first fall of rain which may be calculated to 
take place during the early part of June, sow your asparagus 
brood cast in beds as you would do onions. In 25 days the 
young plants will make their appearance. For two mohths 
you ought to look, after the beds, taking away all weeds and 
occasionally watering should there be no rain. This will 
bring you to the middle of September when you ought to be 
making preparations for transplanting the grass into perma¬ 
nent beds. 

Select a piece of ground 36 yards by 13. This will con¬ 
tain 2,200 plants, and eventually be sufficient to supply as¬ 
paragus for the whole year in sufficient quantity for a family, 
and to give away occasionally. 

Having marked out the ground a water course is cut 
through it longitudinally, and beds are then dug transversely, 
each‘4 feet broad ; the earth is dug out to the depth of 18 
Inches and thrown on either side. 

i 

When the trench is made, you ought to fill it up 14 inches 
only with equal parts of the earth already taken out and good 
old horse manure as black as a coal, which is found in *pits in 
#ie neighbourhood of stables and cavalry lines. In this bed 
you are to plant 3 rows of asparagus, each plant one foot from 
the other every way, and the same distance from the bank or 
alley on either side. In one of these beds, there will be about 
60 plants, more or less, aqd on the whole piece of ground 
about 36 beds irrigated from the longitudinal water course 
already mentioned. Between each of the beds there is an alley 
which ought to be at least 4 inches above their level. This was 
provided for by bnly filling up 14 inches of the 18 dug out to 
form the trench, and any superfluous soil may be removed to 
another part of the garden. The .alley may be 2 feqfc broad, 
but should never be less then 18 inches, as it enables the mal¬ 
lies .to have a firm footing whilst weeding and cleaning the bed 
without injuring*or disturbing the plants. , 

1 have said that the beds are to be 4 inches below the 
level of the alley; now the roots of the plants ought to be at 
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least 3 inches below* the M of the ground, end ii trans¬ 
planting let this not be fbfgotten. 

If the latter rains should be violent Mid Vinter lodge ;ia 
the beds after the ground has been saturated, drains are to be 
cut to carry it off.' In the ordinary management of thef beds, 
after they' have been {dented out, it will be necessary to keep 
them free from weeds and from the cessation of the Mint Until 
the setting in of the hot weather, they m»y be irrigated otbfy 
fourth day. During tile hot Weather - they w»H' require to ■ bto 
watered every second day. In the month of April, the' pleats 
will be loaded with seed and will be about 3 feet high. 'You 
may now, according to your wants, cat down 0 beds, 3 ott either 
side of the water course. In cutting the beds few directions 
are required. The plants are simply to be cut down level with 
the ground and with a very sharp knife. The ground about 
the roots and croWn of the plants should be loosened. You 
are then to take equal parts of good soil, sand and old horse 
manure and cover the plants 8 inches, so that the young shoots 
which will immediately commence growing may be blanched, 
at the same time that the roots receive additional nourishment. 
On the 3d day after the cutting and dressing hate been cm 
eomplished, you will find plenty of shoots making their epf*i*r- 
ance, and when 3 inches above • ground, may be cut for the 
table and they will then be 6 inches long. * The beat way Cf 
cutting off the shoots is by removing the soil about them with 
the fingers, (which the raalees perfectly uudeifetaad,) end re* 
placing ft after taking off tbo sheets. 

These 6 beds will produce fine asparagus for about Ifi 
days being daily watered, after which no more abbots 'should 
be taken but the plants permitted to run up. 

Six fresh beds may now be cut down, and treated as 
above, and a constant supply of asparagus kept up during' dps * 
whole year. - 

In 'this climate asparagus may be cut down 3 times a year, 
and will yield 3 crops of shoots for the table; but the .gmategt 
attention must be paid to the watering and weeding of; dm 
beds, and when they are of two years standing, fresh, tmmm 
ought to to supplied every 4 month* At this stafac wrhav# * 
the finest crops of asparagus of good favour and sii# ptimdk 
pally from the seed sent' by the Bombay HorticukwrakB^^’ 
to me nearly 3 years ago. 1 have forwarded 3 fmftcf •' 
gathered from my garden for distribution. 
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I have said that asparagus may be cut down’ and the shoots 
taken for the table every four months, but the only safe criterion 
to go by will be the state of the plant; if well loaded with 
seed like red berries it is time to cut it as the roots are 
then ready for a fresh start, and at this place I have found 
that the plants produced 8 crops of seed yearly and conse¬ 
quently the same return of shoots for the table.—A Corres¬ 
pondent or the Horticultural Society op West¬ 
ern India; Hydarabad, 9th April, 1834.— Bombay Courier, 
May 3. 


Remarks on the Navigation of the Euphrates, 

AND ON THE PRACTICABILITY OF ESTABLISHING 

Steamers on the Rivers of Mesopotamia. 


(From the Bombay Gazette.) 

To establish an overland route for the numerous individu¬ 
als whose interests lead them to or from this country, and the 
conveyance of dispatches between England end her Eastern 
dependencies, at once combining safety and celerity, has been a 
long sought desideratum, and, from the aumber of travellers 
that have written on this subject, it has become a trodden path, 
whereon every idea is pre-occapied; every distance told, and 
expense calculated. So what follows in these, pages, can only 
be valuable, as drawn from personal observation. 

When we turn our thoughts on Steam Communication 
and look on a map to decide on the best route that a steamer 
could penetrate to the westward by % the eye at once fixes on 
those two noble rivers of the first inhabited land—“ the land 
of Shinar.” And of the Chaldeans jphieft approach to within 
103 miles of the Mediterranean ; and in comparison to the Red 
Sea the mind naturally concludes It must be far preferable to 
steam twelve hundred miles up a smooth river than the same 
distance up a Jboisterons and dangerous Gulf, besides the very 
idea of paddling up a mighty glassy stream, whose celebrity is of 
« the olden time, has many pleasing associations coupled with 
it. Then we* naturally infer the inhabitants of the land this 
bold river invades, are civilized and accustomed by intercourse 
to their fellow beings of more distant countries. Every country 
loofai the same on a map, even the most savage the prettiest, 
Mu! alaa 1 ’the ferocity of man is not in every clime alike sub¬ 
dued.* The dwellers of Mesopotamia, Arabs, the descendants 
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Ishmajl, “ tbo wild, unci’in every seme to thin day fclfih 
•ling tbo* denunciation* of thor visitingangel by the way to* Shun, 
u His hwi witt he> against evdry man: a; and: every man's* bond, 
against hint*” Refinement and knowledge, which commerce 
bee bestowed* upon, toe people of this.nation, occupying tbe 
ports of Yemen,, Oman and. Balwiin,, baa been, totally denied 
to those of* the interior. The.'desert;, whichis the-bonier of 
their independence, alt thesame time'serves to keep th^m. apart 
from the worlds shutting out every chance of improvement; 
leaving them in- the primitive state of the Fatrierchalage. 
Other nations, it is time, are in the same state; but have they 
had the same chance of improvement afforded to them as the 
Arabs? Who for centuries have had nations contending tor 
Empire on their borders, being contiguous to the first of civilii? 
ed nations, and going forth in conquest themselves : still the 
Arab is the same wild man, anomaly in our nature, and the 
fulfilment of a wonderful prophesy. Civilization* forming a 
cordon round their barren land leaving them their freedom and 
wretchedness. Should the establishment of a small steamer 
on these rivers fail of' being immediately useful to the very 
letter required, and if not able to ascend to Bir, still aotobject 
would- be gained. Packets- might be conveyed from 
dado r to Hit; and the nom&d> aborigines wouldibecome.ac¬ 
quainted* with us* our manners, and customs; and* become'a? 
friendly? as, they are now inimical. Intercourse eradicates that 
hostile feeling all savage nations shew towards strangers* which 
Is clearly? grounded on a want of knowledge of the world; 
and those that- inhabit it besides themselves. The good, effects 
of intercourse I have observed in places, where, a. few years 
ago, Europeans were treated with the greatest contempt; re* 
Tiled and spit upon, and- even.life threatened; now; in. these 
very places a traveller may:.examine the- ruins «*f antiquityrui 
qpieb and with pleasure, sincehe has ceesed to bea* novelty,* - 
In- preferring this route, the first and'grand object tot be 
overcome is the> opposition the Natives will exert agniaah* 
Steamer- ascending these rivers, which they 0 are sore to*dog 
without* pecuniary considerations, are tendered to temper their 
inherent principle*' of' cupidity KB first digress to toee^hn 
qf Baghdad* which uutha* capital of. the whole tract of country 
widen- oQnsi<toratlpn> What? Baghdad was, as capital ofrtbe 
Califs, asdi the- centre* of Samoa* greatness and learainp- i* 
foreign to thatprAsenfc.sketeb* In. the present) days, thisopoe 
greet qityr m nom a heapof tubbwb, the cagitaftof aa^impo* 
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vaiyitd and almost untenanted land, dotted in wretchedness 
jKke herself. The late Pasha of Baghdad wished to procure a 
steamer to ply between his capital and southern dependencies, 
which would at once have opened and rendered safe a long 
sought desideratum in inland navigation. But, such an ad¬ 
vancement was denied, or thwarted by a supernatural agency, 
and the whole of the plans whieh were then devised, the work* 
ing of an enlightened mind for seventeen yean—vanished in a 
season. * The destructive effects of war,, plague, and famine 
, has so entirely humbled the power of the Turks io this quarter, 
that little elee than the feeble permission of their Government, 
can be expected in support of the establishment of a steamer, 
on either the Tigris or Euphrates. 

Doud, the late Viceroy of Baghdad, from what I bad 
seen of him, appeared to pe the very prototype of Mahomed 
Jtti of Egypt, actuated as it were by the same pulse of ambi¬ 
tion i he meditated a considerable enlargement of dominion, a 
settled independence of the Porte, and strained every political 
nerve to increase his power among the Arab tribes who form 
the grand bulwark of the Pashalic. European merchants were 
Invited to his Court, and afforded protection uniformally as good 
as Egypt. Baghdad, under a political Viceroy, or Pasha, is 
the next richest Pashalic to that of Egypt in the gift of the 
Porte,* but so often does it happen a military despot reigns in 
the city of the Califs, that its resources are perverted, the 
due* and taxes squandered on military parade, and the Com* 
ineroe and Government falls into the hands of a' fgr Jews 
and Armenians. After such a tyrannical away as this, the 
country is exceedingly impoverished, the necessaries .of life 
become dear, and the Arabs and Persian flock to a cheaper 

sad safer mart— f -Doud succeeded to the Pashalic after it 

bad been put to severe trials by the two preceding Pashas, who 
were deposed, and suffered death from the ambition. A. D. 
1017* H« assumed, the reigns of Government, with the doe 
fleet of the Baghdad Mamelukes, previous to which he had been 
a slate of Sulinffaun Pasha-, after whose death he followed the 
profession of * Mullah, inheriting his late master's principles 
and by some deans or other bis wealth, lived through the two 
following, reign* in* the sanctuary of'Abdul Cawder, the Patron 
Saint of .Baghdad. His applioatiotr for the Pashalic wan 
graatad by we Divan, his large regale, - and seeming sub- 
qpsstpttdsd thenat© imagine him a tame subject; and now 
hcfttstyreA this provinoe as restored to their extortions; con- 
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sequently Pond was. created a f^astm of three tails, which con¬ 
firmed him with the power of former satraps. I his gathed, 
the wily Moslem determined never again to acknowledge the 
authority of the Porte.* He immediately raised a large ariuy^j 
and reduced the Arabs to obedience; who in the last few 
reigns obstructed the trade on the rivers, and cnt off the sup¬ 
plies from the capital: A tolerable peacfe&Mb reign of sixteen 
years followed, trade was encouraged, and Baghdad agaifc 
became a rich emporium; a well equipped army commanded 
by European soldiers of- fortune, a well stored arsenal, atten¬ 
ded by artificers, whose workmanship copied fioiu English 
models equalled that of the minor kingdoms of Europe, graded 
the remotest province of the declining Turkish Empire. With 
an army of 160,000 men, and a well filled treasury, Poud 
would probably have succeeded in his ambitious designs, at the 
time Mahomed, Ali made his successful eruption into Asia 
Minor. We now come to the close of his career, and the 
singular visitation this country has been subjected to. The 
Pivan impatient of Poud’s long independence and neglect of 
sending the required sums which they annually extort t from ajl 
the provinces of this extensive empire; always ready to increase 
but never abating their demands to the exigency of the times; 
dispatched to Baghdad a copyrfe, a messenger of the gate,., 
bearing a firman for Pond’s bead, subjoining a fetwah from 
the Ulema, anathemizing him as a renegade and out-law. The 
bearer of these firmans require to be cunning in politics, for. 
should they fail in stirring a favourable party their head is the' 
sure forfeit. This one like several before him'on the same 
death’s errand was conducted in state to the. palace, and soon, 
was bis fate sealed, in his pillow was found the hated scroll. 
The secrets of a despot’s palace are not long hidden. For be¬ 
fore a month had well elapsed we received the news of the Sul-/ 
tan having ordered a large force' to assemble at Aleppo under 
the orders of Ali Reza Pasha, of that city purposing to depot* 
Poud. Few preparations were made to counteract the threat^* 
ened invasion, as the Sultan of Turkey reigns t>ut in> opinion, 
Poud felt himself secure against the wretched clad end ill 
equipped army that could be sent agaidst him. An eruption 
the Arab tribes of the desert bordering on Syria might be ex-^ 
pected, the Monttike, a tribe of Arabs ifc thb Pasha’s interest, 
capable of taking the field with 80,000 horse and a heslfof 
foot, moved op. towards BagbtJhafe protect the, Jezbpim m 
the environs of the city againet Any marauding filtHi ill 
might appear. 
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The city of Kerkook had? jus* been* visited by tbs. plague 
which had progressively been committing; a line, of devastation 
fi-om the southern bonders of the Euxuie towards the either 
Iraks——Kerkook to Baghdad is but the journey of & few days 
— every rejecting being now turned* bis thoughts to the ap* 
proachmg storm—the rainy season had just set in, and the 
{Jhaldean skies who bad so long been enjoying* were over¬ 
cast with a gloom* not at, all pleasing in a low arid country. 
The allurial soil had becoipe a mud gutter, and as it were to 
keep countenance with the weather, every aspect bore a gloom. 
Id arch wag well advanced when the first symptoms of plague 

S eated: the Jewish quarter began to, caste forth its dead; a 
days, and the mortality was general, most of the. Christian 
ilies-shut themselves up in quarantine. The Moslems sub¬ 
mitted to their fate, which added fuel to the fire, apd an in¬ 
creased pestilence stalked forth, to the southward;—the 
twelfth day of April, and the daily return of deaths averaged a 
thousahd-—The river now began, to rise ; a circumstance which 
should have taken place before a protracted summer fused the 
fgows more rapidly. Shortly the. bed of the river was full, a 
dreadful rush in one night inundated the whole country, and 
lastly broke in on the city. The foundation of the houses sank, 
and 1 fi»OOQ persons were summarily hurried into eternity, many 
of whom where sick of the plague,, otherwise the infirm, and 
helpless children* or those who were, too callous to attempt es¬ 
caping from a spot where perhaps, hut an hour before bis or 
her best, beloved bad ceased to breathe, whose, fair form-had 
become an abhorrent spectacle from the moint aoisoyfie of dis¬ 
eases. A famine succeeded'the inundation. Tor a long time 
the streets were in feat state, which obliged those passing from 
qgh quarter of the town tq another to use boats* 

the beginning of June fee streets were tolerably dry, fee 
nnter had settled in different parts of the town v, stagnant and 


nqw neat hand, nut, no i tne Duraen or misery 

wan increased,, the Sultan’s army appeared at fee gates,, which 
qg the north woutier hid enutyngiy watched fee quick and 
sqm fftM of tbe plague, and now considered their pray- 
would b% by their- appearance,. calculating °» a 

aps» POmeSNOn. Of thn city, and u* supposed riches. Anarchy , 
and QqmUhed reigned among the Georgians,, who, wifeafc 
duty vmttA lhf% olMM^nteda on. fee place two. months?— 
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fetolry resource erhauted; ftmiOe obliged Ilka ttmhinihg ft#-1a 
surrender. 

Thus spaced by the plague, flood, hud fahrinfe, th# Bay! 
wore invited to a Turbo political feast, two eecaped-*thfe tail 
were ambitious’ sacrifices. 

The political existence of the Mautelukea tlsfcfe hebe* 
who, from the time of Saladin, have been to faOteUS lit 
Oriental history, a race of Georgians, Circassians, and sit# 
natives bf the Caucasus, who when yOubg ate tern from thefit 
homes, and sold for slaves in foreign markets; unnaturally 
too by their own parents; tire males in particular are carried 
to Baghdad and Egypt, in which provinces they have risen 
to supreme power, supported by latge corps bf their own rttt| 
perpetuating their numbers by fresh supplies. In person they 
are tall, fair, and handsome, good horsemen, and excelling in 
the use of arms,' generally distinguished for their abilities in 
that profession, seldom beyond shew adhering to the principle# 
of Mahomedfttiism, or a rectitude of morals. The tragic end 
of the Mamelukes in Egypt, Baghdad, and other parts of' the 
Turkish empire, shew their bravery and turbulent spirit, tea* 
dered them as a spear in Turkey** side. Four months ptovl*. 
ous to the surrender of Baghdad, the number of inhabitant# * 
amounted to 120,000, whereas now 15,000 would be a liberal 
calculation. During the height of the blague, the city'WHS 
plundered, and the Sultan's army carried off every thing of 
value they could lay their hands on • the .only treasure that 
escaped. Was that which lay buried under the ruins of the 
houses, which now leaves Baghdad, so lately the residence of 
a rich and powerful Prince, the capital of a flourishing pro. 
vines, and a great emporium—* a sconce of. desolation end 
misery. The villages in the districts and along the banks of 
the river depopulated. Hilla, Lukh Sbuckb, and Busrafo* lost 
the flower of their inhabitants, all trade Ota stand still, niff 
the people starving. All Reza was now installed as Paste# 
of both Baghdad and Alleppo, a man of far' lest ability than 
his predecessor, and a dupe to those around him. * f ‘ 

The foregoing brief sketch of the aflkirs of Baghdad Olay 
shew the present state of the country bordering oil the-rivet# 
Ib in, aod ; how far the Pasha's power would lend to efftrtl #' 
steamer plying on there protection against the Arab hofljte# 
possessing the banks. j' -* 

From Busrah to Terakeah, a distance of tw4 h undred 
mites, where the Waters of the river unite and flow in an on* 
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divided stream to Busrah, affords sufficient space and depth 
of water for a vessel of small draught, say not exceeding 
four feet, at all seasons. Toe Arabs inhabiting the banks er 
the river, the whole of this distance arc tolerably peaceable, 
and under the Government of the Shaikh of Montifige; and as 
for as the tookh commerce, and the constant arrival of pil¬ 
grims for Meshid Ali, has given them a slight tinge of civili¬ 
zation. This chief is at present in alliance with the Pasha, 
binding only all convenient; but the Shaikh of this tribe has al¬ 
ways willingly afforded Europeans protection, passing through 
bis territory ; as long as a good understanding is kept up, a 
fpw presents made, and the regular customs paid (a refine¬ 
ment which is in full force from the source of the river till it 
mingles its waters with the bceao.) There is little fear but . a 
steamer would be able .to pass up or down with safety*, The 
Several custom houses along this route, which are all far¬ 
med out to the chiefs of different tribes, amount to four, the 
exactions they levy are arbitrary, which might be made re¬ 
gular, although not to be altogether pvoijded. Our able Resi¬ 
dent of Baghdad would be able to settle this satisfactorily from 
his gre-it influence with the Arab chiefs to the Jezheira* A 
large boat of 200 tons pays on the whole between Busrah and 
HU la, about 800 Ra, and by the Tigris to Baghdad200 Rs. 
besides presents of coffee and dates to the different chiefs, and 
the never ceasing demand, buktheish, must be in some measure 
' satisfied, in our treaty with the Pasha, it is stipulated that 
all boats under English colours without laden shall pass free of 
all ,d ,,€8 » hut this is beyond the power of the Pasha, as has 
been shewn in a hundred instances. In 1829 the Residency 
yacht was plundered and several lives lost, for not complying 
with the demands made at one of these petty custom houses 
on the Tigris. The articles plundered amounted to several thou¬ 
sand rupees; with the utmost exertion about half was reco¬ 
vered. 

■ The upper Delta of the Euphrates extends to this from 
Lemloom, ja distance of 38. miles. The river flows by three 
principal branches, besides numerous small canals, which in¬ 
tersect thctg£$!Mdry in every direction During the season of 
the. freshes, caused by tbe fusion of . the snows, renders this 
whola ttact a vast Jake, the course of tbe principal streams can¬ 
not be distinguished'by the eye. In the autumn the whole of 
the. waters assuage, and the country which is thickly over- 
glfitfn 'with reeds waves with verdure. The river flows by 
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three, peltry. bImiw, Which are bunded up at the pleasureof 
the ^ stives to irrigate their rice 'grounds, or to Jet the trading 
boats pass. ' , , r ;> 

From the end of November *to July, in any of the chhn? 1 
nets of the river, there is always .five feet Water; bet 
autumn theta am went* where, the water is shailow, And, the 
stream narrow* s , The jbcanph called Ba Auateraitd fifth*' 
Haiefa, have never less than three feet water in it». autumn 
The difficulties presented .by the river are few to those presents 
ed by the Arabs of this treat. The. tribes inhabiting {fteeft 
marshes ana independant .of each other. The most numerous 
are the Ghitnail, the Shaikh ofvhich resides in Lemlooml* 
Every tribe* independently levies. dees. on paasing»boat 9 . Is; 
passing through the§@. marshes I had to pay at four different 
places, before I reached Lemloom. They constantly boarded 
the boat I was in, and carried off every article they could lay. 
their bands upon; several times detaining me till I paid ttkm 1 
exaction' or other, till I was eased, of all my cash and culinary 
utensils, even the rags the trackers were clothed in did tot 
escape :• this was in ascending .the stream than tofttlly at * 
mercy. 

Between Lemloom and Dewannea, the river is bri»«d^ 
with high banks aud deep water; the inhabitants, are settpir: 
there is but one station where dues axe levied pa boats Wfa&tt 
is at Sura. The trading boats pay dues at Dewannea, hutsp 
English vessel having a pass would not be trembled^ hard, 
at Cush £usheyeh customs are paid-to the Government ofHii~ 
la—having a pass from the Pasha would clear a vessel of this 
Hills, Rewaunea and Felugia. IJhe Zobaid Arabs at times 
possess themselves of the country about Cush Cusheyeb, in 
which case, dues would be levied by them. 

If it is in possession .of .the Jerboi tribe »f Arabs, it 
would be requisite to come,to some understanding with their 
fihaikli: they are totally independent, and a most ferocioqS 
wet, aud would be sure to make some exborbitant demand at I 
time, too, when perhaps it could not be avoided! The forego* 
in£ remuneration of custom stations on this river is as tbqy 
were in 1882. These (romnuk often change their positions, 
■as from war and other circuifistances the natives obliged to 
shift their place of encampment. 

jFW/, ~Tlie panics of the'lower portion of the .Eitphrafss 
yield but a scanty Supply, so the different stations for haviftg 
a supply of wood stacked at, must be chosen as embraoisgboth * 
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convenience and cheapness.—At Busrkh wood is about 4Jd 
a cwt., and is either old fruit trees or. brought, from, the Hy4 
or Tigris. f 

Basrah to Kama is 48 miles. Tamerisk brought from the 
Tigri£ , . t ,m' *■ * * 

This village is at the-mouth of the Hye .Canal, .the bank 
of which abound with the Euphrattc poplar, .the* largest wood 
In the country, t ■ 

Tips, would be the longest stage, and conaiime.upward of 
24 hours when aaoeBding. Wood might be stacked at any of 
the..villages between this and Arjeih, but the expenses would 
;ba» considerable, as the banksoi the river*thi§'whole-distance 
hirdly yield a shrub; but should'the vessel not .be able to -car- 
a dry fuel, it would be requisite to bring it-fsoAi the coun- 
iry between Dewannea aud Hilla. 

The banks of the river here yield a few-topes of Tame- 
risk, Htllareaob, date and fruit trees. Wood in Hilla is 3d 
per cwt., most of which comes from above Hilla to Feluzia. 

Between HiUa and Hit the banks of the river would 
yield a sufficient supply, of tamarisk; a small wood which 
burns quickly* At Hit fuel is 2d per cwt. If a fair price 
Is offered, there is no doubt but tbe -inhabitants at the different 
stations would stack fuel sufficient for the purpose. required. 
iMost all boats passing down the rivers stop where wood is 
plentiful, loading their boats with' the same; for the Busrah 
market being then generally only half laden—-the return of 
commodities being very small in comparison to whatsis carried 
.tip. 

Bitumem might perhaps be used, -but could not be burned 
without a particular constructed furnace, to prevent it from 
falling through, as the least heat renders it a liquid : it might 
be used to advantage with"charcoal; it is sold in Hit for about 
4d. per cwt. that is, just in the state it is taken from the 
pits. 

. * A steamer plying between Bombay and -Basron would 
require to tdbch at Karack for a pilot; the sum paid for 
pilotage is Iff -Ks. a foot-on the draught of the vessel, besides 
a present of a couple of. bags of rice to the Shaikh and pilot’s 
family,, and 2ff Rs. a month during tbe vessel’s stay at Bus- 
rah, the pilot remaining with tbe vessel the whole time. The 
' Cbaaeps of grounding on the bar, or tbe Bubhah’s, are many; 
buttfiese obstructions being composed of deposit brought down 
by ^heSriver, vessels are never endangered by grounding. 
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BrttteJris ftd'mifes from the month of the river* Which 
’djstewhr a- steamer would run in one tide, Bombay to Bn**, 
rah is a ran of 1700 miles*„ which, on a calculation of the 
voyages of th &M*gk Afodtoy, would consume about fourteen’ 
days, during the discontinuance of the moeSooo. If a passage*, 
across die Arabian Ball’during the 1 monsoon is not practicable 
for’ a steamer^ wtuft advantages has this route over that by- the 
Red Sea? * Tbedepbts for fuel* would be nearer and mom 
easy of aOctd»i and the expenses tending*its conveyance con¬ 
siderably less. . . . 

Then, on the Other hand, the expense of a river steamer, 
would be equalized by the sums expended on pilotage, and 
easterns, and presents to the natives, -to that of carrying coa| 
and ks great expenditure'in the Red Sea. ’Passengers would 
not be so satisfied with this route; as the road home by. Persia 
is long and expensive. That by the desert of Arabia, attended 
with risk and deprivation, and lastly, by Baghdad, Turkey 
or Kurdistan, troublesome and- dangerous. Dispatches, would 
be forwarded with more expedition, as long as we have no 
established packet steamer in the Mediterranean.. Our home 
Government prefer sending their communications to India r by ' 
Constantinople than by Egypt, as when the dispatches* arrive 
at the European shores of the Mediterranean, vessels are, sel¬ 
dom in readiness or procurable. to carry jit to Asia, .and the 
expense to hire one tor this purpose, would be more than the 
intelligence which the generality of packets convey ;is WdWh. 




is generally a cruizer ready to sail at the shortest ootice. 

What sort of a Vessel is best suited for these rivers is the ' 
next consideration. • * .* , 

A small steamer drawing about 70 inches water would.be 
the beat adapted, and most likely to succeed in ascending the , 
steamer .when it is at its lowest ebb. ^Perhaps such a,one*,ns/ ' 
was sent out with the expedition to the Niger, or of thoseifor 
the Ganges* • If carrying passengers isdher object, the whole • 
of the vessel, excepting the engine* voomu might be. fitted, 
up with accommodations. ,The average,current isfroml^io ; 
five miles an hour, and as these* vessels will steam nine males 
in still water, we may 'fairly allow the. average shewiRgain 
hourly will be from eight to three miles* / 

' The distaace to be run to .Hit is 470 miles, wMolhd#l 
above rate, will consume about four days, allowing for deten¬ 
tion for fuel and provisions. 


3§* NAVIGATION ON TRS R(IPHflATB«. 

' Good, pilots, which arc always procurable, would be es- 
aeutial, as the banks and shoals in the river ate constantly 
shifting, regarding the forwarding of dispatches by this route. 

•Ascending, the river beyond this point would be unncees* 
sary expence, trouble and risk, even were it practicable, which 
the strata of rocks crossing the bed of the stream near Ha- 
ditha, and the ferocity of the natives'leave little to doobt from 
m its favour. After the arrivkl of the .river steamer here, al¬ 
lowing nineteen days to have been consumed, Arab messen¬ 
gers should be in readiness to convey the dispatches across the 
.desert to Damascus, which would always be accomplished in 
five days. 

The chief of this desert, Ebu Hadad, Shaikh of the Ana- 
za, resides at Palmyra; to'him all panting caravans pay a 
toll. 

Messengers pursue the direct road for expedition; they 
are always, procurable for eight dollars a day,' and a email pre¬ 
sent on the safe delivery of their charge.. The Anaza and 
the Agail are the chief carriers on thU desert; the* former tribe 
claiming it as their patrimony. The distance between Hit and 
Damascus is 151 hours, camel rate of travelling, which, when 
lightly* laden, is about 2| miles an hour. The-only villages 
are Cubaise and Mucksureyeh, the former 7£ miles West of 
Hit, the latter on the coafines of the desert 20 miles east from. 
Damascus. 

On the arrival of the messenger at Damascus, the dis¬ 
patch might be forwarded on without delay to Bierotjt, where 
we have a consul and the most convenient port on this coast. 
The distance from Damascus is 66 miles direct; foot messen¬ 
gers carry letters across the ranges of Libanus between these 
places in 30 hcthfs. The herbopr of Bierout is tolerably safe 
.during the winter for vessels with 'good ground tackle, and 
would answer for a summer to lay in. Tke Eastern harbour 
is sa£e,"and there is good holding ground in 6 feet mud; during 
the Wmmer vessels lay off'the town one mile in 11 feet sand- 
and folk*. There is a small cavs to the southward of the town, 
catldd MtuaalHtmm, in which 1 them is nine feet water, and 
large enough to 'contain one vessel. The surly galesof winter 
blow very Strong. Daring ihepevhlance of* this season, the 
only port that can, with any-degree of safety, be approached 
along the whole line of coast from Alexandria to Tarsus are, 

, Bierce^ 'Tripoli and Bnoonderoon. To ensure the furtherance 
of the packet to the European shores of' the Mediterranean, 
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it would be requisite 1 to have a steamer, or fast sailing packet, 
to ply between this coast and Ancoria or Mifesina, a distance 
of 1380 miles, or any other eligible port, whence the dispatch* 
es could be forwarderhhy the continent to London. Couriera 
pass between Ancoria and Paris in nine days, allowing there: 
was a steamer on the coast to carry the packet across the Me¬ 
diterranean, it would reach London in 47 days. 

So far I have nearly wholly considered the forwarding of 
dispatches, the safety of which is certain; but for passengers • 
the Red Sea has the advantage in every way. There are few 
persons that could ever proceed by the Euphrates and across 
the desert, the deprivations on which are certain without secu¬ 
rity. Those true lovers of travel without baggage, and *a 
strong constitution, might brave the heats, and laugh the plun¬ 
dering Arab to scorn : but how few are these, returning from 
India. By the Tigris a little more safety-can be depended up¬ 
on ; and trout Baghdad the traveller has three routes befdre 
him, none of which afford expedition or economy The only 
object gained to Government by maintaining a small steamer on 
these rivers, would be for the purpose of carrying dispatches, 
between Busrah and Hit, and from Baghdad A few passen¬ 
gers, and the postage on private letteis, would lessen'the ex-, 
pease, what is now cost to send a packet from Baghdad to' 
Busrah would defray the expenses of fuel for a trip up and 
down. 

As regards the practicability of ascending the river of 
Beles, a % distance beyond Hit of 600 miles along the whole 
route, the banks are peopled by the most uncivilized hotrdes of 
Arabia, noted for treachery and deceit. In the vicinity ; of 
Anna and Haditha and A1 Dober the navigation is obstructed 
by stratas of works crossing the bed of the stream, whfalt 
would render it necessary to nave another vessel to shift the' 
passengers and packets to. Then all this is totally at the mercy 
of the Arabs; who would have the priwum mobile of locomo¬ 
tion fuel, la' their power, which would be withheld on thfe 
slightest pretence, or to aid extortion. The Arabs are natural¬ 
ly watchful and suspicious. Our motives for visiting their 
country would be misconstrued", an age would wear on before 
they could understand what leads scientific travellers, or Bd- 
Topeans returning from India,, to'traverse tHeir barren 1^ 
Then again the crossing of the desert from Beles to AleppoV* 
distance of 02 miles, is attended with fresh dangers, of abo-; 
mud A]i Pasha has lately added Aleppo to bis dominWmh 
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and it is said intends cutting a canal from the Or on tea tit the 
Euphrates, the distance between their nearest points is 99 
miles of undulating country and hard soil: this will prove a 
more difficult undertaking' than the cffital of Mahomedeah; 
thousands of bondage men will not assemble at his nod. The 
independent Arabs of the Syrian desert will hardly suffer such 
an undertaking to be carried on 'without their interference* by 
which they might be* bereft .of the great sums they levy on cara¬ 
vans, even were it eyer accomplished, the expellees of locks and' 
levels, and guard over the Arabs. What would‘repay this in 
the present declining state of commerce and decreasing popu¬ 
lation of this empire ? Would the traffic which now so safely 
buffets the storms of the Cape return to this chaiinel of ship¬ 
ment and reshipment of custom and extortion, to fill'the cof¬ 
fers of an ambitious Pasha, with whom falls alike his projects 
and ambition. The Orontes is unnavigable, the bar is shallow 
over which rolls a heavy surf. The Bay of Antioch could 
never be cleared in the winter, the westerly gales of that sea- 
s ,n setting dead in shore. 

. The existence .of the port of Selencia of itself affords 
sufficient proof. 'The Orontes was never navigable with safety. 
Hardly any vestiges of this place remains, excepting an ex¬ 
tensive necropolis. The discovery of coal in the Mount of 
Libanus, may ultimately prove of some advantage. 

Near the village of Curneil E. N. E. from Beirout, 
distant 8 hours, in the territory of the Emul Beshire the 
Dm*ie Chiefs, coal was discovered a few' years ago, from 
Which spot Mahomud AH carried away three ships load, his 
subsequent quarrel with Abdulla' Basha of Acre prevented 
fains 1 getting any more. When iu Syria I visited these mines; 
the rbidto them which lays over the low hills of Libanus » wind¬ 
ing,* nigged, and exceedingly steep, about a £ of a mile from 
the village in a deep chasm through which ran a small stream; 
the natives pointed us out the spot' Mahomud Ali had excavat¬ 
ed. We endeavoured to lay a smalt vein of coal' bore, which' 
strata was embedded in a soft willow out slatish earth 
(clench) the hills about are calareous and bare, abounding in 
putrified wood, shell, and marind organic remains.' There are 
a few group of' pines on the deolevity of the" hills I burned 
some of thd coal add found it burned as well as any I recollect 
having ;pSn’ in England. I cannot state in what quantities it 
is to be vfound for wawt of means ttf excavate with. The ex-* 
pe&s^iti procuring thiscoUi would be the carriage. 
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Having crossed the Euphrates at Hit en route toDanrtas- 
cus, I enter a few observations from a narrative of .that, 
journey. * • s r • 

Hit is supposed bv Major Rennet and .other < geographers 
to be the Islands of Herodotus which supplied the cement df; 
bitumen-used in the , construction of the walls .of Babylon', and 
is said to have been eight days journey above that great< 
capital. , * j’ 

The present town occupies the Whole site of a steep isolat-' 
ed hill close to the western bank of the river/- of about half a 
mile in circumference, and two hundred ,pnd fifty, feet in nltt? 
tude : the houses are rudely constructed of stone, and from the 
nature of the spot they are built upon rise one above the other 
like the seats of a Theatre, at the base of the hill their gable 
ends join, which forms a tolerable mural-defence. ‘ There are 
two gates, one to the northward, and its opposite. There 
is no cannon in the place; but a few roof holes in the walls of 
the lower range of houses; .thus fortified it is considered as,a 
stronghold- by the people of the country. The appearance of 
the houses is'exceedingly mean; few are better than hovels; 
.and in number they amount to five hundred; in the centre of 
the town stands the mosque for public worship, to which is at¬ 
tached a tall minaret, badly proportioned, and-is conspicuous 
as the chief architectural feature of the place. 

The military force of the Governor consists.of about sixty' 
horse and four hundred foot; hardly a quarter of which is 
armed with musquets. 

Thl Shaikh of Hit is at present appointed by the Pasha 
of Baghdad ; but in general the district is ceded to the chief 
oftheJerboi tribe, who then appoints a creature of his own. 
The present Shaikh of this tribe is an artful .designing rascal, 
who, from the plunder and. devastation be has committed, may 
well be titled the Timour of the Jtzheira: his tribe are .from 
the deserts of Nejd, and consist of about six thousand tents. * 

The inhabitants of Hit are natives of the ■ town, a few 
Arabs who have separated from their tribes, add twelve fami¬ 
lies of Sabeam. 

The principal articles of, commerce are grain, bitumen, 
salt and.lime, the greatest past of which is sent to the Bagdad' 
market;.the bitumen is monopolized by the Pasha, who has 
an agent hereto send it .to Baghdad and Hilla; the dentan l for 
this article is very considerable; as it is used in the construction 
of houses, boat’s bottoms, and ail other .work that comes io cour 
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tact with water. Many rafts come- front tike northward with 
cotton, wool, and wood : the latter .1 observed principally to be 
Buphratic and plain poplar Ash and Tamerisk, (excepting the 
plain poplar) all ctooked spars of about^ouc to five inches in 
diameter. 

4 The Asphaltum springs which has rendered this place so 
conspicuous iu history’s' page, are situated to the westward of 
the town about j of a mile. The country round is a fiat desert 
of sandy soil, strewed with small flint and lim* atone pebbles, 
table hills appear to the northward, but of no considerable 
height: to the westward extends the deserts of Shaum: east¬ 
ward, the fertile laud of the Chaldeans: and southward flows 
the great river , having the ruins of the once mighty capital of 
the East. * 

A little to the northward of Hit the hills that bind the 
river may be said to terminate; still they continue a few miles 
further southward, but partial and of no principal feature. 

, The*e hills commence at JBrzi one hundred and nineteen 
miles by the course of the river above Hit, 

During their whole course they run parallel to and bind 
the river on both sides, having a valley about a mile in breadth, 
through which the majestic Phrat winds its course among a, lux¬ 
uriance of vegetation, entirely confined to its banks. So far 
the bed of the stream is' either rocky or of hard clay and the 
water clear, but once past these hills it becomes soft mud, by 
which the water is coloured, and is at times so thick that it is 
impossible to drink it without allowing the sediment to settle; 
after which it becomes as qlear as crystal, and is as wliolesome 
and sweet as the water of the Nile. 

The bitumen bubbles up in two places, where are dug two 
pits about 40 feet in diameter: the water that rises with the 
resinous substance is of a dark colour, having a sulpherous 
smell and si line taste : warmth 103 Farenheit: the aqueous 
pdrtion is carried off by a subterraneous duet, and lea into 
small beds banked round, in which an exposure to a powerful 
sun soon leaved a considerable residue of salt. Tbe resinous 
substance that collects or tbe surface of tbe water in the pits is 
skimmed off and laid out to cotij* and is immediately fit tor use, 
which without further preparation is the bitumen that is sold in 
the markets; bat‘before it can be applied to any purpose, it re¬ 
quires to he boiled with oil. The price is very variable, de¬ 
pending much on the state of the country; four pence a cwt. 
ij^ considered exceedingly cheap ; the quantity procured from 
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these pits is very considerable. There are several other asphal- 
tum springs in Mesopotamia qnd Irak: viz. Ker-kook to the 
eastward of the Tigris; Hummum Ali on the Tigris above 
Baghdad, Bacouba; and several between Hir and Haditbtt, 
There are m*ny others but of no. celebrity. The general name 
for these springs is ATttr-a-Aiir, or JBab at Jahnum . The springs 
of Hit produce no naptha, but several of the others do. 

The hills of Brziabound in Gypsum, which is calcined 
into lime with the ready fuel, the refuse of the bitumin offers* 
The cultivated ground* in the vicinity of Hit, and .all along 
the valley of the river, are celebrated for an febundntit' fertility, 
and producing the best corn in the country ; •• and from the easy 
method the Fellahu has of watering the Abounds, the agriculture 
is considerably facilitated and the produce cheapened. 

, ' These cnmiftodities are carried down the river in boats, or 
on rafts of willow, and inflated skins to Feluzia or other 
places, where the rivers close, and thence to Baghdad. 

, The caravans that ply between Damascus and the further 
eastward cross the river here, on which an arbitrary exaction 
is levied by the Shaikh. The arrival of a caravan is a source of 
considerable emolument to the people of Hit, ferrying them 
over the river,.supplying provisions, and plundering them;, to¬ 
wards me I found them kind and shewing sympathy for my 
misfortunes. 

From the spot of our mishap an hour’s smart walk' 
brought us opposite the town, where we immediately Shipped 
ourselves, and only remaining camel on board an ill shapen 
vessel, constructed of date spars' and willow twigs, coated 
over with bitumen, although of such original construction this 
craft admirably served its intended purpose, being large enough 
to hold four camels: it is only by this single craft that whole 
caravans of a thousand camels, and some hundred tons of rich 
goods are carried across this rapid river. Twelve days is often 
spent before a caravan has collected pn the opposite bank, 
which delay is beneficial to the people of Hit. 

Six miles to the northward of Hit we descended to*the , 
river, where it is 390 yards wide, the current to-day (8th April) 
running 4} miles an hour; the*banks qbout ten feet high and 
steep withal. There are many revolving wheels throwtug'up 
water to irrigate the cultivation bordering the river. The arches 
on .which these are borne extend a considerable way in*to the 
stream purposely to throw the wheels into the force the cur¬ 
rent; but always leaving sufficient space for all na?ige^e?pur- 
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poses. The banks of the river are overgrown with Tamerisk* 
Humra6, or G hark ad, Liquorice, Willow, Ash, Acasia, 
Capers, the Euphratic poplar, and a thick uodergrowth of 
lierbaceons plants—the trees are all dwarfish. 

The valley of the river; which commences at* Gozi, is 
called Wady al Phrat, is generally„ half.a mile or more in 
breadth; but in some parts the steeps approach (he bed'of the 
river, the hills finding the valley are about 300 feet in height, 
composed of calcareous sand and pudding stone, with large 
patches of Gypsum; mostly ending abruptly towards the river. 

The river varies very considerably in breadth; for a few 
miles below Hit the stream becomes much narrower; at'Hit 
the average is about two hundred and fifty yards with deep 
water on the western side: the Natives told' me it was two 
spears deep. The river is not fordable either here or to the 
southward in the summer season ; the deep Water channel is not 
more than forty feet broad, where the Arabs cross the stream 
with facility on small rafts, carrying with them their whole 
stock both of cattle and goods. Along the banks Qf the river, 

4 there is erected small square towers, built to defend the culti¬ 
vators and their labours from the predatory incursions of the 
Bedouins. 

My particular examination of the river reached no higher 
then Hilla, between which and Hit, a distance of 160 miles, 
the same facilities for navigation exist as the lower portion of 
the river affords. 

Felugia, a small village on the eastern bank o&the river, 
on the site of AubaT , by the tortuous course of the river 80 
miles from Hit and the same from Hilla. The northern limit of 
the Biglic of Hilla extends to this, commencing at JDewatinea : 
the communication between this and Baghdad is constant, 
the distance by the road is eight hours, it laying west of 
the above city 34 G. miles; the intermediate country .is 
' low nnd marshy, And during the seasons of the freshes, (April 
and May) boats and rafts have been knojwn to pass from 
one river to the other. In ttye travels of Csesar, Fredric, 
and'John Eld red, who journeyed and traded by the Eu¬ 
phrates in the sixteenth century, we find Fehtckia mention- 
dins the port they debarked their goods a$, and carried them 
thence to Babylon (Baghdad) a day and a half’s journey. In 
the same travels ire find a description of the bitumen pits of 
Bit, bat from the laconic and marvellous style of those days, 
little information can be gleaned. 
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To the time of the. eruption of the Seyukan Turks, the 
canal of Issa was in repair, and flowed between Anbatf and 
Baghdad, from the Euphrates to the Tigris, shortly aftejr 
which JSaluku , the grandson of Gengis, took Baghdad, des¬ 
troyed Wasut, and other flourishing towns of tlys tract, since 
which time the canals and other useful works have been ueg-‘ 
lected. From some remarks I tnadq upon the geography of 
Mesopotamia I insert the following one, particularly as the late 
Pasha intended opening a communication between the two 
rivers on the course of the ancient Nuhr Issa. 

. Close by Accad, or the Akr of the Sabacaja Chronicles, 
one of the four cities of Sikinar , and afterwards the Sitace of 
the Greeks, flowed the Nahr Am, one of the four grand 
canals of communication between the two rivers, dug more 
particularly to carry off the redundant waters of eitheir. The 
Nahr Issa was the most northern of these flowing from Atf$or 
on the Euphrates, an ancient city mentioned in history as the 
granary of the Kings of Persia, afterwards known as Hash*- 
mezeh in honour of the Kalifs of that house, who had a sum¬ 
mer residence here. The Arabs of the present day call |t 
Felugia. The other three are the Nahr Kothar, NabiSorsir, 
and Nahr Malik. Through the last of these the EqipefiHfe 
Trajan and Julien carried their fleets from tfit>‘Euphrates to 
the Tigris. Fluvius Regum and Nehi Malik having the 
same meaning, leaves little doubt but this was the same xanttl 
that Trujan deco red, and from which Julien ciit another 
branch tq throw his fleet into the Tigris above Cresiphowl 

Zeoophon describes them in his time as very deep and 
through which large barges laden with corn sailed. And. 
further says, they were just a pharasary distance from'each 
other. Abul Feda minutely describes their courses. “ The' 
Nahr Issa/' he says, “ flowed from the Euphrates, where stood 
the city of Aubor, across the narrow portion of the Jezheitah ,, 
to the Tigris, into wbioh river it empties the water of the 
Euphrates—the spot where its estuary is, is I<yv and marshy, 
about three miles above Baghdad/' 

While 4 in search of die Nahr Issa near the tomb of 
Imaum Mousa, 1 indenttfied the low ground, but could disco¬ 
ver no .traces of the canal': however, at some distance from 
tbe river near the ruin of Aecarku^\ I traced the remains pfja 
canal for a short distance, which. 1 have supposed to ba the' 
Issa; but the inundation of eight centuries, with the deposit 
of muculage the rirer aunually loaves, is quite sufficient to 
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obliterate any such Works io this alluvial soil in less even than 
one century. 

It is to be observed the distance between the two 
rivers is 9(4 G. miles, on the supposed iiue of the Issa canal; 
but between, the ruins of Selewin on the right bank of the 
Tigris and the village of Rewannea on the Euphrates the 
distance is only 19 G. miles, which is the nearest approach 
of the rivers. Few years pass but during the freshes produced 
by the melting of the snows on the mountains of Towras 
and Kurdistan ; but what the rivers overflow these banks and 
flood this portion of Jexheira from one river to the other, a 
circumstance which the four canals tended to obviate, as the 
grounds now annually flooded contained a city and many 
villages. Some seasons this inundation is so great that rafts 
pass from the gates of Baghdad to Felugia. During the great 
flood of *1831 boats passed from Baghdad to HiIIh by the 
high road, a distance of 64 G. M., a route on which the tra¬ 
vellers formerly found well built khans and villages. 

The river Tigris near Baghdad flows on a lower level than 
the Euphrates, but twenty miles below it gains the ascen¬ 
dancy, and eighty miles further we find its waters flowing 
through the Hye canal into Euphrates: this canal w.is cut 
by the Hye Beni Laieth and Beni Assud, two powerful tribes 
that possessed themselves of this part of Irak on the first 
invasion of the Arabs eastward, 

Doud, the late Pasha, intended to have cut a communi¬ 
cation between Felugia and Baghdad, by re-opening the old 
Issa canal, which, if projected in time, would have saved 
Baghdad, which suffered so much by an overflowing of the 
Tigris in April 1831, caused by a protracted summer on the 
verges of‘Towras as, by these canals, this feitile arid well po¬ 
pulated country, in the time of the splendour of Baby Ionian 
and Median Empires, was kept free from inundation, by a 
proper level having been kept up betweeu the wafers of the 
rivers. 1 

The cutting of a canal, a distance of 34 miles in a flat 
country, composed of alluvial 1 deposit, could not be attended 
with much expense, particularly as labour is cheap. The ad¬ 
vantages of such work are not to be denied, as the trade 
would be cousiderably benefited, ahd the possessions in the 
surrounding district 'rendered more secure, as the rivers flood- 
tsgjthe country, would be in a measure guarded against. 
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Hi 11a, a considerable town distant from Baghdad 64 G. 
M., and the next largest town to Btisrah in the Pashalic. 
The houses are neat and built of bricks, most of which are 
procured from the adjacent ruins of Babel; well built mos¬ 
ques and extensive bazaars speak the opulence of the plac<*. 
The Euphrates flows through the town, dividing it into two 
equal parts, and is 366 feet broad,.crossed by a bridge of boats. 
«ln February,' just below the bridge, I sounded four fathoms 
mid stream; at which time the current was running four miles 
per hour. The western portion of the town is defended from 
the attacks of the desert Arabs by a low mud wall, having a 
few flouking towers with loop (roles for small arms. The .Go¬ 
vernment house is a good building, enclosed in by a high wall; 
a couple of platforms are mounted with ordnance of small 
calibre. 

The number of inhabitants amounts to about 26,000. who 
are ohiefly of Arab extraction and of the Soonie sect of* 
Moslems, Armenians, Jews, and Chaldeans, furnish a portion 
which is the most itidnstrious. All those connected with the 
Government are Albanians or Georgians. The Bey is ap¬ 
pointed by the Pasha of Baghdad, generally selected from his 
household, consequently follows the. same defective adminis¬ 
tration as in practice throughout Turkey. 

The Governor’s guard amounts to about three hundred 
soldiers, otherwise he is wholly dependent upon Baghdad for 
military support. 

Provisions of all kinds are exceedingly plentiful, and 
cheap fruit is also abundant. Boats are constantly arriving 
from Busrah and Lemloom ; the former laden with commodo- 


ties from more southern parts; those of the latter with rice 
boats and rafts from Hi#, with the produce of the northern 
parts of the Jezheira . In former times the whole trade of 
Baghdad came by this river in preference to the Tigris, but uf • 
late the latter is the safest. 

. > 

( To be concluded in the next numbefr.) \ 



SINGAPORE. 

EXPEDITION TO THE LOUISA SHOAL. 

The following particulars have been kindly furnished us 
by a gentleman who accompanied the expedition which has 
lately returned from the Louisa Shoal. 1 

“ On the 30tli January last, the ship MAdeline t Captain 
Hamilton, anil the schooner Reliance , Captain 'Wallace, hav¬ 
ing been chartered by a body of Singaporeans, to proceed to 
the Louisa Shoaj and recover a quantity of Quicksilver, and 
other articles, from the wreck .of the American ship New 
Jei sy ; the former sailed on the 31st January to 'join the 
schooner, then at anchor under Point Romania, she having 
returned from a previous expedition to the Shoal, which was 
partially successful, as already noticed. The two vessels 
joined company off the Point, where they found the barque 
A lexander , a vessel chartered by another party, to proceed on 
the same expedition,—repairing damages# On the 24 at 4 
P. M. the three vessels weighed and worked out of the Straits, 
when the Madeline’s superiority of sailing was manifest, and 
iu consequence of this, at 4 p. M: on the 3d the Reliance being 
then just iu sight to leeward, the Madeline bore down to her, 
and received on board the divers, Ac., each vessel agreeing 
to make the best of her way to the Shoal. The Reliance how¬ 
ever. kept in sight for two or three days subsequently. 

On the 21st February, the Madeline made the .Shoal, 
after a hard beat of 20 days. We found the bow of the Ame¬ 
rican ship still in on the Shoal, though it had drifted to. the 
extreme edge. This part of the vessel was found separated 
from the wreck, on the Reliance’s first voyage, and had been 
set fiie to them, for the copper bolts, &c. 

On the 22d we made three desperate attempts to obtain 
an anchorage to leeward of the Shoal, and though we twice 
let go the anchor in 14 fathoms, close to the breakers, it slip¬ 
ped off as from a wall, giving us no little trouble to heave up 
60 fathoms chain and anchor. We afterwards ascertained there 
was insecure anchorage on the southern or western edges of 
this very v dangerous shoal. On the 23d we hoisted out our 
bouts, and after some delay found the wreck in 3| fathoms at 
loW water. This day we fished up 214 bottles of Quick¬ 
silver ; and on the following 109, before noon, when it came 
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on to blow, throwing in heavy rollers and breakers over the 
wreck which caused the last boat of Quicksilver to part her 
cable, and we were near losing her. The weather continued 
bad until the *28th and prevented us from working at the" 
*• Quicksilver Mine,”" as we called it, during which time we 
visited the, Reef to leeward, and erected there a conspicuous 
flagstaff and hoisted an ensign, which was of great service 
to us in the day-time, it being visible 7 or 8 miles from/the 
mast-head, when the shoal was hardly discernable at 5 or 8 
miles. 

Ofl the 27th the Reliance joined us, and this gave us a 
degree of confidence in our operations, which we had not 
hitherto experienced. On the 28th the divers brought up '480 
bottles without being much fatigued ; also a cask of Dollars, 
which at that time, w6 considered the forerunner of many 
more. On the 29th the writer of this visited the spot where 
the boats were at work, when a grand spectacle presented 
itself in the water, as if in a mirror—a view similar to , the 
wreck of the Thetis frigate, as represented in the Nautical 
Magazine , some time ago. Here lay part of the broad-side 
of the ship, jammed amongst huge masses of mushroom coral; 
—there, an immense pile of pig lead completely separate from 
the wreck ;—and scattered about were the windlass with the 
chain cables bitted to’it—guns, anchors, coils of rope, bottles 
of quicksilver, &c. &c. The divers behaved $&ceeamgty Well 
this day, two of the best loading a long-boat without getting ' 

out of the water. A Sedi Arab was often--minutes under 

water. This and another diver, a Malacca man, were the 
only ones who would venture into that part of the wreck 
which was entire,* the entrance to which was under the keel; 
(a small place through a bottom plank, stove in.) From this 
was extracted about 300 bottles and I think it probable the 
remainder of the quicksilver and the dollars are embedded 
there. , 

On the 7th March, we had saved altogether between', the 
two vessels 1450 bottles of quicksilver, 2 bo/es of treasure, 
and about 350 piculs of'lead, when on standing in for the 
shoal' as we usually did at day-light/ we were startled with 
cry of—A vessel a-head dismasted’' from the man on the 
look-out. At this time, the shoal was not visible; and We 
formed different opinions. It is the Alexander/ Our farther 
companion ?—or perhaps the Reliance , capsized during the 
night, and Captain Wallace has cut away her masts to righteo 
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ber? Opinion was however soon quitted, and the reality 
presented itself of the Reliance on the shoal, with the surf 
washing up her broadside. As we neared, a gun was fired, 
end this convinced us that the crew were safe. At 9 o’clock 
Captain Wallace, his officers and crew Warded ns in 4 boats, 
with whatever they could stow in them. Captain W. related 
that at 7 P. M. our night signal for tacking, (double lights,) 
was distinctly seen from the schooner, that the officer on watch 
did 'not report it, but stood on for 40 minutes longer, and in 
the act of tacking, the vessel struck at 20 minutes to eight. 
This mishap occmred, unfortunately, when it was high tide, 
and though the greatest activity was shown by Capt. Wallace 
in laying the sails flat aback, carrying • out anchors astern, 
throwing overboard lead, staving in water casks and as a 
dernier resort, cutting away the masts all within the space. of 
an hour,—she was irretrievably lost. As the tide ebbed, she 
thumped violently, and at 11, bilged and was full of water. 
At low water, her fore-foot was almost dry. 

We seot our boats* this day to the Reliance to save all 
we could from her ; she was, however, surging so heavily, it 
was hardly possible to obtain a footing. Thus situated, we 
set her ou fire in the afternoon, and stood off from the shoal, 
for the night, having now about 60 souls on board, principally 
natives, without proper food, there being but free-traders’-fare, 
—biscuit and beef,—with only two tauks of foetid water. A 
council was held, when it was settled that after recovering as 
much as possible from the Reliance , the expedition should 
return to Singapore. t 

On the 12th March, at 6 p. m. we had recovered from 
the wreck of the Reliance , some of her stores; and gratified 
that we had been so far fortunate, bore up for Singapore, hav¬ 
ing been 20 days boxing about the shoal continually, without 
losiug sight of it, a single day* We found the latitude of the 
shoal,' by a series of observations, to be 6. 20. N. and the 
longitude 113. 16. East, as stated by Horshurgb. I can 
assimilate the 4hape of the shoal to nothing better than, that of 
a* plate, the rim being raised out of ,the water, at • low tides* 
and the centre apparently covered with* 2 or 3 feet water. 
Several rocks are always above water on the Southern and 
Eastern sides, but very little elevated. 1 should say the only 
place where a vessel could anchor is on the N. W. side of the 
Shoal, where the sherf runs off to some distance. 
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The whole of the lead is easily to be obtained, but 1 am 
afraid very little quicksilver, as we found many of the bottles 
corroded, so as to allpw the contents to escape. Had the ac¬ 
cident not happened to the Reliance , we should have prepared 
a barrel of gunpowder to blow up the wreck, which still covers' 
a quantity of the quicksilver, and no doubt, have recovered the 
.remainder of the valuable part of the cargo. The loss of this 
ill-fated vessel, which was blown up at Singapore, and now 
wrecked, all within eighteen months,—with the want of pro*' 
visions as before stated, gave the death-blow to the expedition, 
and obliged the Madeline , to bear up for Singapore, where she 
arrived on the 17th instant .—Singapore Chronicle , March*2T> 
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been taking and triwriting between them, willing to dt> any 
thing that should please both; and by gaining a little populari¬ 
ty, help them • in.some measure to retain their places, which 
they have long since been sensible they* hold by a Very pre¬ 
carious tenure. 

II is lamentable to see the utter indifference displayed by 
all to the welfare of a hundred millions of people. Some of 
the speakers even openly avowed, that their opinion it was a 
minor object compared to theprofits of a few English merchants. 
Provided each party could gain its own selfish and short sight¬ 
ed objects, the Gpvemment of India was thrown into the 
bargain, with as much indifference as if the people in question 
had been a herd of cattle. All parties will erelong find out 
how egregiously they have been mistaken, and how complete¬ 
ly they have contrived to deceive themselves. With respect 
to "the Chiba trade, it is provable that some slight increase wilt 
take place; but as for supposing that it will afford any sensi¬ 
ble relief generally to the late and present commercial distress 
in England, those who have any knowledge on the subject, 
treat the idea as chimerical; and as to the dividends, if their 


payment is to rest on no more solid foundation than the terri¬ 
torial revenue of India, we shall ere long witness an East In¬ 
dian bubble, which will rival that of the South Seas. It is 
utterly impossible that' our Indian possessions can bear the 
burden, in addition to those under which they at present groan 
yet such appears to be the Intention" of the legislature. Op¬ 
pressed as life people are by'a sytotfein under which re/.t justice 
iS unjlcnpvfQ. apd impoverished ‘by constant exactions hardly 
to be f»rraflblfbd in'any country/ it is physically impossible 
mi w^y.Carfoir' will bear aiiy ihore. Exemplary patience , 
md ^resignation under oppression, is certainly one of the virtues 
of tlje people of Tigfia, out there is si point at which the ball 
diust yebpund, and the Government which ’ shall attempt to' 

■ ni ■Mir'mnrn tlioM fltA AWiefiniv f mntr williAiif 


Tift member* of Government cghhot be so ignbrant of the real 
sta&tf Ifcffainf as to make any'ihidi attempt i and parties 
ldhg^Bb' 4bade sensible that* the payment. of the dtvi- 
lAds'WustDe sacrificed in order to p^eserVb otrr lndianT donit- 


IASm Wiwt oe in ctrder to pteseWfe otrr Indian' doniU 

aVoU^. * !flty othef fame diabanmneato,’ such a* tebries'of the 
HftSisUil»^na”oVfi4rb ,J T!6nn4ow4 Vitb the «owB®ent, will of 

* ~ - J> « • . • 

ir< 
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f re ^"e 

lumeut; ptf if this be diminished to such e degree as tern 
itan insufficient inducement to undergo tire fatigues of 38 
in consequence of the intended employment of nauyds,clf J 
country, we may fully anticipate the abolition 1 of Iro'wtffi 
existing machinery qf the home. Government of 
fore the expiration- of the new charter,' and that the effiurf.OI 
the country Will be. under the direction of a Secretary df State. 
All pensions of retired officers, both civil and military, must oi 
necessity be annihilated; a unst able conclusion to the earfcffi 
pf those who after having' spent 1^"e ^byst yeais of ttteif liyai 
in labouring under an Indian sun. have retired to 
their remaining years with their friehds aiMl fainiili^m^“ r - -^ 
Still it will cause a less amount pf dtil than teftuldihijrt 
result from the sudden overthrow of the $rit&K power, if 
Those who are on the point of tetirifyg with'tiule thlmt 
pension to support them, , shbujd tb^k tv|c^ bdfore ™y t 
an irrevocable step; and .wait "to fijeh # hqw!! far ffe'abpve jf* 

nostications will prove correct oefote .they adopt&d cq_ 

which wilt most probahl jf'Ctj’d in tendering them cote|fletely 
destitute when no longer able to exert' ffififfiselves to prbctirVa 
livelihood.* * , " , \ 

These, are the prospects which' have' produced tH e > a£bei‘« 
diture of some twenty thousand. rupees in CefobfStioh'fl 
fhelr appearance. We can hardly'suppose tftpt’llteft 
Bentinck would have ventured on such an outlay to' so usClesh 
hnd ridiculohs a purpose, unlem.be had reCetvCd instructions 
from hpm|p to that effect, add (ter some df the Directors at 
least must have bfeeU acquainted with' 'the teal state of affairs) 
they were probably issued ht the spfrft 5 which prompts ^ ruined 
merchant to give a grand entertainment on the eve of his bank¬ 
ruptcy, to keep up appearances to thefcat. Had the raoi.badh 
depended in* building or endowing a dotei; in arettfission 
pf revenue; or ereh in feeflirtgfor a few uays aoteebf’fffC 
itarving Ihouttteds VrhO ate wandering over Hhg cCutitiy/tt#e 
would have been something to~boa& of in the last display 

. . . '_ V 1 ...> * * >*. • ;t ■ 


demi 

asset t~ T - 

which giifi wjlhonlf w •«« »«•■»» -—j ■* p-/ ■ •—» 

{lend*. Qur on!j hype +i\\ qpj«tfeU,b« eteW* 

oMESoglaud ; ana ins there toayns a chance of the pensions Miq| vsgalerlj 


NOfKSA#P9»*«ftVAT10JIS^: „ ' 

WjUprobably ba .made, by themerchant pHocesef India, But 
if. is gone, like the forerunner of their downfall* which.will 
speedily follow. In the, language of the natives who witness¬ 
ed it, “ It blazed up.like f the therfts end handled away; but the 
s|i^k thereof remaineth in our nostrils.* «n- - -• 

But the point pnder . consideration is the ^provision made 
fpr the administration of the internal • affairs of India : and 
here we have certainly the .vision of more cheering prospects 
than have hitherto existed. The main features are the follow¬ 
ing:'. 

,, , 1st* The Governor, with a Council of four, is to be the 
idling power of all India. 

., 2d; There are to be fonr subordinate Governors, with or 
without Councils as experience may demonstrate to be expe- 
dient , . 

3d. ' The Governor General is to be guided by not less 
than three Councillors in framing.laws. 

. 4^h. For ordinary occasions v one Councillor to assist the 
Governor General is to be sufficient. 

, 4 . 6tb. On extraordinary occasipQs, the Governor General 
is to have power to act in opposition to his Council. 

3tb. Natural born British subjects are to have free 
ingress and egress into certain parts. of the British Indian 
territory, e°d to be allowed to acquire any rights or property 
therein, subject to the laws of the country, but to no arbitrary 
rules.. 

’ - 7th* * ,No native or natural bora British subject to be 
disabled <!by reason only of bis religion, place of tptb, des- 
. cent,, color* or any of them from holding any place, office,, or 
eaq^oym/w tender. the Governments. \ . 

„8U). The Governor General .in Council to be empowered 
to mqkgMaf*? for all courts, 

0t)»* * The establishment of a Law Commission, to enquire 
into th^gubject and proposes, systematic rule. 

On egqh of which heads ! shall proceed,to offer 6 few 
remarks. 

On the ijrsi and second, with,four local Governors, and a 
superior with, a council to superintend the affairs ; of all India, 
it stands ;tp qyteqo, that provided each party only pays as much 
attention^ its dt^fy,^* - has hitherto been the .custom, the in* 
terestsofethe country must be better attended to than formerly. 

»n*pgemsn^of*he British 
Goyerjtment will be placed under the supreme authority. This 
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wilKpcodwce ona*• cdhsistent > medeof Regulation ‘ 
greatly conduce to the stability of ^ur ttftj>irls>; aftd'We shall ltd 
longer run the risk: of failing into the ooftfu&on cailsed-bj^thd* 
presidency - of Bombay or Madras* forhting n t«Wty with4* 
native Government while that of Calcutta waS'Coubludiftg ovhe? 
of an opposite nature. The* subordinate presidencies Will be ’ 
enabled' to.give their undivided time and attention' toth^&ctfr 
details of their respective Governments, and will have Isttfakh^ 
to suggest matured plans of improvement for the Considet4tiw 
of the supreme power, whose time has hitherto been too mudlft* 
occupied with points of minor importance to alfafor thcm.fo 
give that enlarged and statesman-like deliberation to ib*tt$f§‘ 
of superior importance which is requisite to ensure a proper 
decision. • ^ - •> ■ » ' > 

On the fourth and fifth, it is to be observed,' first, that 
with the exception of the general supervision of the Bombay 
and Madras presidencies, which he has now leisure to do, the 
power of the Governor General is not greater than ft was 
before. If one of the three members of "council coincided" 


with him in opinion, his casting vote enabled him to carry any * 
measure he pleased.' Secondly, that for i more : Ulan tfee’lhst 
fifty years the Governor General has had authority ou extra¬ 
ordinary occasions, to act independently of, or -hr oppositW 
to, the opinion of his council. This is undoubtedly anf^ltd^. 
mense ^power to be rested in one man, artditis to be dfbdMS* 
that the day will ere long arrive when it shall be neither neeetf^ 
sary nor tolerated; but at ihe present moment Ifear thtiftit 
stil* ‘ 


to the wishes of by-far the majority ofthepebple, and’feu 
ported chiefly by our native soldiery, ait' irn 'tni^faf nufovj 
either the means of strength or the cause efeurdtfwnfalljf r 


than it was in the time of 1 Waiteur Hastings: indeed it itVpro- 
bable that the sleds ofdissrifhotion >ada* much ntorr Jhfdfciy* 
scattered thanidhiidayt, and ^.petodal of tbe^liisfi^y^ 
that period wilhibsb that, for waavotsueh' a power, the? count? 


* See Ihe oiMbb of Sit Charles Stleilfi hi hie^Misnie of UtfeOcto¬ 
ber, 1833.. *»’/■* 1 1 . j *, 
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, tVy was upon the very verge 1 of butng-pfUrtged into civil !war 
from the disgraceful pod factious dnsdntiOns '^etWMiii'the Go¬ 
vernor Generaland iri» OojunfeB. “What might have Veen the 
issue then is dot very ' problematic*!, *4>ut Were such a crisis 
now to arise the ttafgfisn name would h s very ehorttime be 
recorded in thenhnals of lndia-ias v h*vingi “ cooqUefred, ruled, 
Add i passed away/* The power, however, thust^be exercised 
under the very'greatest 1 responsibility, and the extreme vigi¬ 
lance of the press should is rite first instance be exerted tb 
analyse every ins&nce of its exertion, and the home authori¬ 
ties preserve the most vigorous icontrol, and carry on the strict¬ 
est examination into every ease-in which it may be put in 
practice. The existence-of a body of English settlers deliver¬ 
ed from the dread of transportation without trial, will greatly 
'tend to establish’this desirable object. In one of the minor 
points, the patronage Which is to be exercised respectively be¬ 
tween the Governor -General and the local Goverhdrs, the 
Court of Directors are very properly allowed to dictate the 
division which is to be made. It should be regulated so as 
not to give too much power to the former, and prevent the 
latter from being reduced to mere Organs for carrying his will 
iMO-effect., Perhaps the niobt expedient plan would be to 
west in the &overubr. General in Council the appointment of 
all the superior Officers; 'the Judges of the 8 udder Dew ah nee 
and Nisarant-Adawlut; the members of all the Boards in each 
‘ of the presidencies, on the recommendation .of the subordinate 
’Governors; While the latter should enjoy the patronage of all 
inferior appointments, for they will undoubtedly ^possess thfe 
hetft thOanS Of kbowirfg the qualifications of'those immediately 
Subject to their ■ authority* Sotiie similar distribution of the 
milHafrystaff.sppoiirifae&to will naturally suggest itself. The 
tthde’hf thepolitieai felafitUmsShciuld rest with the Governor 
Gfenerid* But this'.iaVnoroLy tm jpuaW—for the Court of 
0iiOctors Will* like-most* who had the power to>do do,* act ac- 
OttrdiOg'tOtbejr ttom discretion. "Some 1 positive and defined 
tides, however, will be absolutely necessary to obviate the 
Clashing of authority ahd the jealousies which wiU otherwise 
exist, as sftfIMik'to prevent any' Governor General Who may 
be toofbod^poWCr from. Usurping too much, < 

• The thhNi \ V figb t b, and ninth polite may be considered to- 
wtbqt The establishment of-one uniform system of law, 
Inmds^ oajustic^ dswon sense, and the esteblis^yd customs 
of the country; so arranged as to suit all classes; so classed, fee 
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to allow easily of aftoration and revision from timeto time; 
aod so worded as to be within the comprehension of oe^ple, 
of moderate capacities-*'the establishment of such a code wftl 
indeed be the land mafkof a new era in the British Indian Ee*, 
gislature, and will call forth the gratitude of the whole people^ 
This point is one of primary importance,, and must necessarily; 
first occupy the serious attention of Government. The mon¬ 
strous system which liow exists cannot be, any longer tolerated; 
We have one set of .Regulations to which the natives are sub^ 
ject. There is a non-desoript set of rules of guidance to 
which 'Europeans * are amenable, which are in fact virtually, 
impracticable; and the consequence is, tha^io some cases tftp 
natives are iU treated by the European settlers; and inturq 
cheat and defraud the latter, neither party hgihg able to obtain, 
any real redress. The East Indians again fluctuate batw#u% 
the two classes/being sometimes treated as. Europe an jBritish, 
subjects, sometimes as natives. % The same, uncertainty.exists , 
in the courts of law and police. There, ig one for nhtiye# 
another for Europeans* Id some points, the Europeans are 
subject to the local courts; in othennpt. Some magistrates, 
possess the powers of a justice of the peace. Others are uojfc „ 
invested with such authority. The local, courts are suprepgs^ 
in some casesf in others, they have no power; while tb|e,, 
Supreme Court has hitherto systematically taken every oppofc, 
tunity to evince the contempt which it entertains , fbr.tb^m, 
and to set *t. nought, their proceedings, to tb« utter., rtfin of .* 
justice.in^ordejr to keep vp the dignity of English J'qw.antLof, 
King's Judges, 

It will no doubt be a work of considerable difficulty, xur , 
qC^ng muchjabour, talent, research, and tact, to r dgv^Rg 4 ^ 
system which shall provide for the wants, of such a mixture of, 
different; races; nevertheless, if (entered intoon, ap, enlightened^ 
apd systematic pipe, it will not be such an Herculean task ,as. v 
might At firpt appear ) and whateyer be the dimqujity, % 
be done, and that too speedily, to preyeat fbq mpst.insuppf^^ 
ablq ev^ls to, the wbolg, coepuoity and, obviate .the 
seriousembarraqunqnt* to Government, u* v, ■ -. 

The subject wjlf resolve itjwlf into.two dptis^iwccchisj^ 
Thfl %st, comprising s thjf, .the law whpK^provisjpa*,, 

wMi.be ( eotqpiqn toftfl; mgUld'MpHid^ that portion, which..w^U . 
bp peculjar/to egqh , cfc$) object $ as the lava of.inheritance, 
successiopipnar^Bige, dqwcr>*$pycry, caste, ; each t ‘ 
must bq a separnte.h^:, 
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Under the first head will be the forms and procedure of 
the local courts; the laws regarding sales, mortgages, masters 
and servants, loans and debts, mercantile transactions, insol¬ 
vent and bankrupt laws, and some others. Under this head 
will also be classed the criminal law, and the police regula¬ 
tions. 

The second sufficiently speaks for itself: each head must 
be so devised Qpd arranged as to meet the wants, and agree 
with the customs 4>f that class for which it is intended to 
legislate. It is to be hoped that some better provision will 
be made for the guidance of those who are to administer the 
laws, than has hitherto existed. Our Hindoo and Mussel man 
subjects are professedly allowed to enjoy their own laws in 
these points: but what has been the strange system adopted to 
secure the proper administration of this enactment. The situ¬ 
ations of Judge and Magistrate are filled by a succession of 
young men, annually sent from England, all of whom are at 
the beginning of their career totally ignorant of the manners, 
customs, laws, and language of the people. Their time is 
sufficiently occupied in learning the language ; the routine of 
^business; the regulations of the British Indian Government; 
and the current duties of their situations. The latter indeed 
are so absorbing, that little time is left to acquire the other 
three. They cannot possibly have any leisure to devote to the 
study of the laws of the people in, their original languages ; 
’particularly as those in which the laws are written, are for the 
most part different from those in common use.. Thisvaur Go¬ 
vernment has been well aware of; and it might Gave been 
expected that in such an extraordinary case, that its first care 
would have been to haye.cauBed a compilation in 'English of 
the chief points of the Hindoo and Mussel a* an law, and dis¬ 
tributed the same to the different courts. To this day nothing 
-of the sort has been,done; and the expedient devised was to 
appoint to each court a Hindoo and > Musselnian law officer, 
who. on each pofht of difficulty submitted to him was to deliver 
lifs opinion (respectively ‘Bebusta and Eutwa) on which the 
decision was to be founded. The salaries ,of these officers was 
fixed on thesaine .miserable scale Iwhich our greediness of re¬ 
venue bail prescribed for the'whole of tbeqatiye establishments 
in our<employ ; end although they were subject to an examina¬ 
tion before they received their appointments, no provision was 
made for* any'regular 1 system of education; 'Alt theflfOpportu- 
they had to'qualify them for their situation Wafc'by attend- 
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ing a College;'legalpractice they bad none. The coo^eppe 
h^s unavoidably 1 been, that the opinions which' bare beenj^ 
down in various respective cades jn the* different courjts.cpp-' 
tain as great a variety ‘ and as opposite' diqta gs the grea(esj[ 
lover of contradiction could wish to beheld. 

Let os illustrate it by t)ie argumen turn ad hominem. Suj£ 
pose that our {awe were written partly in Greek, Latm.aud, 
good French, and that the business in the qpurts established j»jr‘ 
our African Governors<va ,8 carried on in Roman Fren^; ||i^' 
they bad as little acquaintance j*ith our manners, customs, 1 <^ 
and the language in' which the latter were written, ap wepaas- 
ess of those of Qie natives of India; and that to guide tye sup- 
cession of inexperienced African tads who were front tipie*tp 
time appointed to preside in the courts, an English lawofjSqer/ 
whose safe education was h av < n g attended a pogrse .of l&w!. 
lectures, was appointed pn a low salary to each court whpfp, 
opinion virtually formed the decision on the moat pj^dfuas 
points of English law. This is no exaggerated statement: 1$/ 
is precisely a parallel case. '. What would 04 pur phanqp pf 
obtaining Justice t And w,hat would' not be the irrecpgqiregble 
contradictions in the different decisions which would obtain t 

It is true that some translations haye been made into; 

•n * Si 1 i* . * * * ' * * > *y 


Liaw ana ** nianoraeaa,n Law tor e? am pip. a^id exqellpnjt 
works they are,) and the Government have distrihhtea oppks< 
of some of them to thp ^liflferent courts of Justice ; but ffifl" 
fault is, that even thesp have not been declared'to be aut/ifir^iy:] 
and a judge who is a,t t{ie pains to study them a^d, deciyp 
according to the examples he may there find* is liable 1 to jiar # 4 
his decision reversed by .a non descript ** opinion” given Ijyt 
the law officer of the superior court. ; , ' " ’ 


law, op each of tlje heads above alluded to, anjl (he pub.fi] 
tion of it by authority t is one of th£ first points to Which' ^ 
attention of Govern meet- should fee directed: and ** Would 
a still further blessing Id’the people .if when completed* irat 


lationp 1 
country 


, * lHii« ii peculiarly irqureltc, whew wi Mnwlrfrr that vafc»*l« (pnoi[ini| F , i 

K*frn) d llSMar4«« au wlwwif itlceMry. aniMwitred tilh'fagm: ■ 
■s4ft* f? r mw *h« «br #•**« 
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in expectation of the report of the law commission, whose 
observations will, in the first place, be chiefly of a general 
nature ; besides, whatever be the arrangement of that part. «<f 
the code which will be common to all clas&s, it is indispensable 
that each must have its own distinct code respecting those 
points which concern itself alone. Moreover, as it will be al¬ 
most impossible to find any set of men who would be suffici¬ 
ently acquainted with the laws of the three above nam*»d 
classes, the commission (should there be only one) must be do 
numerous as to comprise men qualified to a.rrange each depart¬ 
ment, and it will in reality be divided into as many distinct 
branches, each of which will be investiuating and consolidating 
laws perfectly independent of each other. 

One of the best provisions of the new act is that which 
places the Supreme Court under the controul of the Govern¬ 
ment of the country. This opinion will, I know, not meet the 
concurrence of many of my readers. Those not in the service 
of Government, particularly the mercantile class, and especi¬ 
ally the great mercantile aristocracy of Calcutta, have always 
wished to uphold the Supreme Court. Their fe< lings towards 
that establishment .are, however, a curious medley : as far as 
therasetves were concerned, it was the object of every one of 
them to avoid having any transaction with the court. Bitter 
•complaints were iqade of the expense of every proceeding 
connected with it, and not a few of the injustice of its deci¬ 
sions; by the very men who yet view its existence with satis¬ 
faction. The reason of this apparent inconsistency is^that the 
Supreme Court is considered by those alluded to, asltan atitho-„ 
rity opposed to the Government of < the East India Company, 
and as a check t<> the exertion of arbitrary power on the pait 
of 1 Government. Were this the fact,' there would be some 
.reason for wishing to retain so expensive an institution. But 
ii'ia probable, that its greatest admirers will find this a difficult 
point to prove. Every dheck should, no doubt, be devised to 
prevent the abase of authority, still it would appear rather an 
anomalous mode of proceeding to attempt to do this by the es¬ 
tablishment of a court independent of the Government of 
the country ;* especially when 'we consider the effect which 
such a * measure would have to lower the dignity of the 
Government in the eyes of the natives. This was doubt¬ 
less . the ostensible reason for the original institution of. the 
cquit in . question; but had it been the real and sole ob¬ 
ject, ' a far better plan might have been adopted by th6 
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British Parliaiuent.* The obvious and simple course, to, have 
pursued was this: If the Government possessed too unlimited 
and irresponsible power, let it be curtailed, and proper restric¬ 
tions imposed; if asy individual Governor were ftuilty 0 i 
oppressions, he should have been recalled and provision'made 
for his condemnation at home. This would have been a far 
more just and rational proceeding than to vest the Government 
of the country with arbitrary power, and at the same time 
appoint a court with a view' of controuling its undue ex- 
eicise; but even if this had been the intention, it was found 
that the undue exercise of arbitrary power on the part of the 
protecting court was a far more intolerable evil than that 
which it wa« professedly intended to check, and not only pro¬ 
ductive of the greatest injustice, but, actually in‘ practice tend¬ 
ed to the subversion of the Government .of the country, so 
that in 1792,-a bill wa< passed, expressly exempting from its 
jurisdiction the Governor Generad in Council; all matters of 
revenue; and, all zemindars, t nd other native farmers and col¬ 
lectors of the revenue. If examples of undue exercise of ar¬ 
bitrary power be wanted, they will be found in the proceedings 
of the Supreme Court, a hundred-fold more numerous than any 
that can be adduced as emanating from the British Govern¬ 
ment of which sufficient details are recorded in Mill, which 
were alluded to in_No. 24 of these papers. - The real cause of 
the establishment of the .Court was to provide, at the expense 
of the Company, some patronage for the British ministers,' 
and not any philanthropic views of protection for the natives 
or any 5^>er class. Every friend to justice would wish to see 
proper checks an-i responsibility imposed on their rulers; but 
I cannot subscribe to the opinion that this will be effected in 
India by the introduction at ten times the expense of the local 
court, of a court of English law, the principal features* of 
which are the sacrifice of ail justice, for the benefit of law¬ 
yers gnd rogues. 

But if protection against oppression be fought, will any 
one undertake to p*int-out Wherein. it H was to be obtained 
from the. Supreme Court, iff those cases iti which thg^ffative* 
or English mercantile class really require it? Can that,Court 
interfere to lessen the intolerable burden of .taxation uuc3(er 
which: the people are groaning? Can it.prevent the unjngt 
seizure, under the mild name of resumption , of free lands? 
Can it oblige the Government to encrease the number of local 
courts, the wgnt of a sufficiency of which amounts to a virtual. 
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. denial of justice ? Can it alleviate the* evils of the Govern- 
1 hient purveyance system 7 Can it prevent, the ruift of the 
native aristocracy which hAs. been affected in order to false a 
still higher revenue 7 Cah it check that illiberal and short¬ 
sighted policy Which hat induced the Government to consider 
and treat the pebble As a degraded race, And to fit the Salaries 
of those necessarily employed at Ac low a rate as to compel 
them to be dishonest? Can it rescue the East Indian com¬ 
munity from the unmerited obloquy and degradation in which 
they hate been placed by Government 7 Can it rescue tta 
English tn,hrlo f 'tr froth transmission Without trial ? These 
Ahd itotthy other questibHs may be asked, to All and each of 
Which‘the mournful reply is ** No.” In the last CnSe the 
boutt did occasionally attempt to interfere add stand forth in 
'dt’fe.ice of an oppressed individual. Then indeed did the 
Suprebe Court shihe forth in all its benignity. Lawyers would 
mane motions and talk grand about rights, privileges, and li¬ 
berty. Habeas corpus writs would be issued to the officer 
Who had charge of the individual ordered fbr’traftsibiSsioh, and 
■ public expectation raised to tlie highest pitch itt anticipation 
df the fe'sUlt. BUt could the court prevent the transmission ? 
No I—altd this the iitdfges well knew. What then was the 
real motive Of an this display to gain popularity With the 
. English public, and put So obey in the pockets Of the Lawyers 
—ror bo Other ends did it or Cbnld It attswfer. But is there no 
Other point in Which relief from oppression could be obtained 
from the Bupfebe Court which Could nbt be found felpewhene? 
If an English traveller were to refute to-pay a Village huckster 
the price df grain for bis horse, And to beat* him when he ap* 
pliea for it, m eVelit bf the latter being refused all redress by 
the local Authorities, would the Siiptettte Cburt willingly re* 
Ceivjb the Coihplaint 7 Cert&iitly; and here We shmilB have a 
nbble Specimen of the protection to be derived'frbm a CoUrt of 
English Ipw. The council for the prosecution Would make A 
Splendid Speech, illustrated• by tropes,'figures*of rhetoric, si- 
hoitee, and bhdtotious; ’he would Set FOrth the oppression and 
llt-freAtfiieht which thepdof/bArffilesS, iitUoCSnt natives Cbfr*. 
Stoutly Mdral froito the English. He would point to the 
peculiaratiobty of the caWVrote the Court; and, finally, 
Would ml UpOn lhe judge to mark his abhorrence bf Such 
fotolSn&le 'oppretoldht by a seVCrC sebtShcC proportionate to 
m magSitbde of tbe%ffeace. The lawyer on the Opposite 
#de*Wbuid then rise. He would begin 1 by observing that his 
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hatred of oppression/ Injustice and tyranny of every descrip¬ 
tion was fully equal to that of Ids learned brother's, and that 
ho was equally anxious to punish every instance of the kind qh 
the part of the English; but at the same time,'that there were' 
always two' sides of a question. He would then proceed to 
state oh the other Hand, that the frauds and tpguety of the na¬ 
tives were enpara foiled { and their‘insolence so great, that he 
himself, Or even the learned judge upon the bench, might, If 
subject to it, beattOtopted to take the law into his own bauds, 
and iiiflidt summary chasti&ment Upon the offending party; 
and Would conclude by turning the Whole affair into ridicule, 
declaring the present case was one of the most trivial he hfdl 
ever heard Of, and that be Was ashamed to see such brought 
into Court. Then would follow the summing,up of the 'learn¬ 
ed judge, who would’ ste^r midway between the contending 
parties v declaring, on the one hand, his hatred of oppression, 
ahd readiness to afford redress and distribute impartial justice; 
but admitting thattliere was much truth in what had been urged 
by the counsel for the defendant. What is the conclusion'? 
Why, that after the native huckster had spent some months in 
travelling backwards ahd forwards, a distance of some'hundred 
or perhaps two thousand miles, and disburesd some thousand 
rupees in foes, law charges and his own expencos * he woOld 
gain a verdict in his favor of otae rupee eight annas for his 
grain; damages, ten rupees for his beating,' with costs that 
would cover about one-half or ohe-third of his outlay. ’ % have 
no iiifeiltiOn of throwing arty imputations on any individual, 
judge or ctginsel. It is not persons', but the system of law 
which I would assail,—a system which renders justice utterly 
unattainable, unless'by such enormous sacrifices. 

I Would wish 4to allude to one point. Which is often* theft* * 
tinned to the credit of the Supreme Court, via.- tire impartiality 
With which causes are investigated and decided hi whtmi 
Government are 1 a'party. Arti there nrtne such to be found»Id 
the loCal courts ! Let the records be jexfetniqpd, and I Will 
engage to say, that hi aoy eeurtln the country a far greater, 
number of Suits Of the above nature in which ’GdVepimeat ■ 
have bOSnCast Will be brotight'to lightthan coCld be instanced 
hi the Supreme Court in any equal given 'perfod.''Tr the 
judges of the latter, who are totally independent Oftty* flat 
VeftitneavoeSelte ctedlt for this, what shoo'd be sihSof the 
cbn^uct of the local judges, Whose IVveKIrodd is adety'deplq^ 
dent on the pleasure of Governhfont ? 
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Where then ere the benefits, let‘me ask its admirers, 
which have resulted from the establishment of this Court ? 
while, on the other hand, evils without number may be adduced. 
Power for evil they possess in abtindai|ce, and have usurped a 
much greater share than the legislature ever intended to bestow. 
But we may challenge any one to iustance one single benefi¬ 
cial effect produced "by the existence of the Supreme Court 
which would not equally have resulted from a local one. 

It is indeed monstrons that a court of this nature should 
be established in opposition to the Government of the country; 
a court from which there is really no appeal, and whose deci¬ 
sions are at once carried into effect:—a court in which the 
judges declare that their orders must be obeyed, whatever be 
the nature of them. According to their dictum, from the 
death or illness of the others, a single judge may be left upon 
the bench; may declare whatever he chooses to be law ; and 
this is to be obeyed as implicitly as an act of Parliament, 
whatever may be the consequences, even to the risk or the 
ruin of. the British Empire. The almost total subversion of 
the civil government of the country, in consequence of the 
arbitrary proceedings and extraordinary pretensions of the 
Supreme Government, is already matter of history. We have 
also heard a judge declare from the bench, that he is the sole 
representative of the king and the government of the country ! 
That government which is intrusted with the sovereignty of a 
hundred millions of people can only communicate with him by 
humble petition 1 The late trial of Mr. Betts is fiesh in the 
memory of my readers, and is a strong instance of^fhe effects 
resulting from the establishment of a Court of English law, 
which is virtually irresponsible. An individual is accused of 
having caused the death of another by severe beating: the 
cause is under trial, and the jury are summoned to investigate 
the matter; the fifet points of which are naturally, the fact 
qf the beating having been given and the severity with which 
It yvae indicted. In the midst of the proceeding, the judge 
declares that tiiere was no evidence to snow that the beating 
caused tba death of the deceased ; that this is a point of law; 
that the jfpry are bound to lake all directions on all points of 
law frqm the bench; and that he will receive no other verdict 
tfeqn one of apqqi|tal. , 

JSTow a'man of plain common sense would have supposed 
4ht£ the point of there being sufficient evidence or. not to show 

tbh beating caunud the death, was the very one which 
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the jury were impanel fed to determine : but according to the 
proceedings in this case; it appears that unless an English sur¬ 
geon is on the spot to examine the body at the moment of 
death, there can be nt> legal evidence on this head: and at 
this rate, the grossest outrages may be perpetrated against the 
natives with impunity in the interior of the country where no 
surgeon resides. I have no intention however to impugn the ✓ 
decision of the Court.' It is, we may conclude, perfectly corn* • 
sonant to English law; and is only an additional instance to 
the thousands that might be adduced of the wide distinction' 
between law and justice. These two have indeed been aptly 
compared to two parallel lines which, according to Euclid, 
being protracted to any extent, never boincide. They not 
uufrequenily resemble two diverging lines, the 'further the 
proceedings extend, the wider apart they become. 

But if this be English law, what becomes of the ** pal¬ 
ladium of our rights,” our boasted trial by jury ? and wbat» 
precedent does it not establish. Under this rule of conduct, ' 
u judge may at any time declare any thing to be apoint of law, 
and that he will receive no other verdict than the one lie dic¬ 
tates. If (his be 'correct, it is high time that the legislature 
should alter the law; or the institutions of trial by jury may' 
as well be abolished, and the juror be saved the trouble of at¬ 
tending and the loss which they incur by the neglect of theirs 
business. 

The time has at length arrived, when things will be put 
upon a premer footing with respect to the transactions of this 
court. It m the duty of Government to impose some restric¬ 
tions on the arbitrary proceedings and inordinate graspings of 
power which have been its characteristics ever since its estab¬ 
lishment, and to protect their native subjects from the infiictioa 
of a system of law, so totally foreign to their habits, customs,, 
and feelings, and so enormously expensive in its proceedings. 
Let the couit exist, if it were only to prove by contrast the,, 
superiority of the regulations of the British Indian Govern * 
ment, faulty and imperfect as these in many respects are,, over 
English law; but let it be confined to its proper Iimtts,'hA«jf 
even there provision should be made to allow the people their’ 
option in applying to it or that of bringing,their business befor^ 
a tribunal similar to the local court established in the interior ’ 
of the country. , , " ", , * y 

When this shall be accomplished, the expense of the * 
Supreme Court and the exorbitant fees and law charges to* 
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which the suiters are subject which naturally pome under uni¬ 
son. There is not perhaps in the whole world an instance of 
so expensive an establishment compared with the limited ex¬ 
tent of its proper jurisdiction. + 

If economy be jin object with ‘Government, retrenchment 
may well be applied here, when the queers of the court are 
infinitely more numerous than is necessary, and their salaries 
so eDormoue, and where the expenses of the Mptors are about 
ten to fifty {irijleaqs great as in the local coufty iu the interior 
of the r country, and this will, without any encreese of expen¬ 
diture, enable Government to encrea^e the number, of the lat¬ 
ter and give the people some chance of obtaining justice. 

This indeed must be one of the first points to which the 
attention of our rulers is imperatively called ; if neglected, it 
will be forced upon them by disturbances from which the most 
serious consequences will result, and which may even affect the 
s’nbility of the British Indiau Empire. English settlers will 
not submit (now that transportation without trial' is happily* 
abolished) with patience to the virtual denial of justice which 
the natives have hitherto borne. The pressure of business 
with which every court is overloaded and the great want of 
local authorities in the interior of the districts, threaten hourly 
to atop the machine altogether; and if something be not done, 
and that speedily, it will fall by its own weight. 

In justice to itself Government should rouse from its le- 
thavgy, and give th'e opportunity, which has never "yet existed 
by the proper execution of the laws, of judging ofaheir good 
or evil tendency. ■ This is the* more necessary, because in all 
the complaints that 1 have been made (and God knows they 
have been sufficiently numerous and just) a proper discrimina¬ 
tion has never yet been made between the faults Which should 
be eharged on the laws themselves, and those with the effect 
of their non-execution. 

Much of this is I am sensible a repetition of what has 
beeti already ifivanced, but the importance of the subject is a 
sufficient egense. A crisis is now fust approaclripg qf which 
abundant warning have been given. It is not ye{ too late to 
avert it. but if any longer neglected, the consequences will be 
dreadful. The disturbances in almost the whole of the Vp- 
pti* TtfbvittccSin 1824 and the'late Cole insurrection would 
im have occurred, could the people have obtained redress 
ttffyatOppression from the established authorities. Serious 
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as these instances were, they would have assumed a more 
formidable aspect, had the people found .Englishmen ready to 
assist and direct them. 

The neat point Vliich should engage the attention of 
Government, is not perhaps of quite so emergent importance 
as that just alluded to., if however, the welfare of the peo¬ 
ple and the future stability of the British Indian Empire be, 
with ruleis who arrogate to themselves the titles of liberal and 
enlightened ,, a point of any importance and more worthy of 
attainment than the fame of having extracted a large tempora¬ 
ry revenue, without regard to future consequences, it is one 
which cauuot be much longer postponed. 1 mean the creation 
of some property in land, and the imposing some restriction 
to the exorbitant taxation with which ttie people are now op¬ 
pressed. I allude of course to those parts of the country to 
which the permanent settlement has' not been extended, and' 
there, in reality, property in land does not exist. Estates are 
constantly advertized for sale without a single bidder beirig 
obtained for them ; or as if it were done in mere mockery for 
an estate, paying a thousand rupees a year to 'Government, 
an offer of jive rupees is occasionally made ! Rent-free lands' 
will not now command above one or two years’ purchase, 
under the tardy and unjust proceedings ot the resumption 
regulations. Under correction, I use the-word tardy. It is 
the decision of the case only, to which that will apply: the 
preliminary resumption is unfortunately speedy enough. In 
the present impoverished state of the country and total absence 
of any inducement to improve land or introduce a better sys¬ 
tem of farming, the revenue has reached its maximum. If 
the existing system be continued, it is fur more likely to fall 
than to increase. Is this a state of things to be maintained ? 
or to be quoted as one of the proofs of the blessings which the * 
people derive from their subjection to British authority ? On 
the other hand, I am convinced that were the settlement 
declared permanent; if this be the sole objeat and end of 
Government, they would ere many years were passed, begin 

to derive an eucrease of not revenue.;.. 

In the'first place, the expense of collection might bo 
speedily reduced ; and as the people , became more wealthy, 
the customs and excise duties would become more productive. 
This point of view is for those who can only be induced,, to 
listen io the prospect of their own interest. To the-really 
enlightened man, one might suppose that the checking of 
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•unjustly exorbitant taxation, and attaching the people to our 
i jrtile, would be objects of some importance. But the Court of 
Directors appear to have been short-sighted to perceive this; 
and each successive Governor General has been too anxious to 
carry home a large balance sheet to exhibit to his masters, 
when summoned before them, to reuder an account of his 
stewardship, and receive the reward of his services.* 

The mait^points then, which under the operation of the 
New Charter ought to occupy the immediate attention of 
Government, are these : * 

1st. To provide for the administration of the existing 
laws. 

2dly. To create a property in land and impose some 
restriction on taxation. , 

3dly. To define the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court 
and reform its proceedings and the ruinous expenses to which 
the suitors are subject. 

These are imperative, and will be sufficient in themselves 
to give a new spring to British India. The codification and 
reform of the laws, and other comparatively minor details, are 
the next poiuts for consideration, and they must be carried 
into effect as speedily as possible. Had hot the interests of a 
hundred millions of Indians been considered of miner import¬ 
ance to the price of tea in England,'and the obtaining a little 
popularity for the ministry, tbe Charter ought to have done 
more for tbe former : still tbe prospects which it affords are 
better than those we had before. Let us be thank ml for what 
we have obtained. Our internal improvement is now mainly 
id our own hands. Let tbe Government do its duty, and let 
the people and the press unceasingly remind them of it, and ‘ 
India may ere long rise from the degraded state in which she 
has hitherto been retained by British cupidity. 

A FRIEND TO INDIA. 

M*rcb,13ftt. 


* Thf/e aw* be *o«n* place* from peculiar local eitcomatancea. 

mar pefbape p*13 topic recreate. Agfa for iostaaee. The expenditure earned 
bfa^tiaUmmUt ilf Iha Wat 'bf'QoVerdm'ent'at that place, and the great 
demaiad, Which wiH be creeled for idt sort* of produce, will improve the condi- 

S i af the people around. If Government atill cling to the hope of a little 
tbe* thermae, the perUtadenl eettlement may in that diatriet he postponed 
: a abort time; which Will tfffurd a fa mono nppbrtnMty Ibr the ttteuue officer 
to tetoi at an rati rate the character of a “ crack eoueoter.’* 
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• No. XXIX. 

ON THE IMPEDIMENTS TO IMPROVEMENT CAUSED ^Y 
THE EXISTING SYSTEM OF CONDUCTING THE DIFFBlt- 
ENT DEPARTMENTS OF GOVERNMENT. 

The great drawback which has hitherto existed to the 
promotion of any improvement of pritish India is the ab¬ 
sence of a regular and systematic principle in the government 
of the country, and the want of any permanent interest among' 
those whose duly it is to devote their attention to this impor¬ 
tant object in the empire which is committed to their charge; 
The extraordinary circumstances attendant on the -acquisition 
of our dominion in this country, and the almost unparalleled 
rapidity of its establishment; together with the limited number 
of individudls selected for the rulprs of so vast a territory, 
have occasioned such constant labour in carrying on the more 
current duties of Government, .that little or no time has been 
afforded for enlarged views or general enquiries. Anothef 
check has existed in the youth and inexperience of thosp to 
whom so large a portion of the government is entrusted,—men 
brought from a distant hemisphere, whose planners, customs 
and language have no affinity with tljose they are destined to 
rule, and of whom, at the commencement of their career, they 
h&ve every thing to learn; a study which requires so much * 
assiduity, so much personal investigation ; accompanied at" the 
same time with so entire a freedom from prejudice, that even 
those who have spent the best part of their lives in its pursuit 
have acqhjred little real knowledge or satisfactory information 
on the subject. 

Some' general observations on this head were offered in 
No. 17 of these papers; and l now proceed to examine it 
more in detail, and consider what, might and ought to have 
been done, and what has been the result. 

I have already alluded to two of the fundamental articles 
in the creed of the British Government; first, tiiat the priiparry 
object of its existence is the realization of the largest possible 
revenue; and secondly, the incapacity and inefficiency of the 
natives, which is to he supplied by European agency to the 
geatest extent to which it ctfa be admitted: to which may be* 
added the idea of the universal ability of a military or civil 
officer to hold any situation in the executive administration of 
Government, however complicated its duties or foreign to his , . 
habitual occupations. ' , 
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The first has been sufficiently discussed, and it seems now 
to be allowed on all sides that the engine of taxation has been 
exerted lo the exteut of its .power andean be wound no higher. 
-As long as the whole attention of Government wan directed lo 
this point, little hope could be indulged that our rulers could 
be putsuaded to the adoption of any measures t > ameliorate 
the condition of the. people or devetope the resources of lndi» t 
a counliy rich in natural productions and capable of improve¬ 
ment beyond m>st portions of the world.' Now, howevei, lint 
the above connection has been forced upon our rulers by state¬ 
ments, arguments, and facts which it is impossible to overthrow, 
we may hope that better prospects are in stoic*. It only re¬ 
mains for them to open their eyes to their true and permanent 
interests and enact a few measures of common justice to the 
people under their coutroul, and the beneficial effects would 
soon be manifested, both in the welfare of their subjects and 
the stability of Government. 

Let us now consider the second point, and more particu¬ 
larly the latter part of it, for the impolicy and injustice of 
excluding the natives, as much as possible, from all share in 
the Government of their country has not only been generally 
acknowledged, but considerable progress has been made in 
the abolition of so invidious and disgraceful a distinction. We 
need not go far for innumerable instances df the extraordinary 
estimation in which the English character is held, or for proofs 
of the general opinion of their universal genius. The ap¬ 
pointments to offices which are daily made are sufficiently 
strong evidence. We see one man who has been all his life 
in the revenue department suddenly nominated a civil and ses¬ 
sions judge; another who has beeu educated in thejudcial 
line all at once created a commissioner of revenue; a tt’ird, 
whose only employment has been in a secretary's office, or the 
Calcutta custom house, is made collector and magistrate; a 
fourth who has been chiefly occupied in the reveuue line, is 
appointed to audit accounts; a filth is sent fiom the commer¬ 
cial to the judicial or rev.enue department, or vice versa. A. 
young military officer is without any test as to his qualifica¬ 
tions or knowledge of the language of the people, piomoted 
under tbf name of “ assistant to a political commissioner,” to be 
judge, magistrate, and collector over a large division ; or even 
to the office of commissioner of reveuue and circuit, &c. dec. 

,Are all these* various duties so easy to be learnt that »ny 
man M without the slightest previous information, can perform 
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them, as it were, by intuition ? Are the numerous volumes of 
regulations enacted for the guidance of these different officers- 
so simple that the knowledge of them , is to be'acquired in a 
day ? Doubtless a qpin of talent and application may, after 
his appointment, by diut of study and attention in due time 
make himself in some degree muster of them, not withstanding 
the small portion of leisure which the constant pressure of 
current business affords; but how, in the mean time, is the 
service of Government performed, and the welfaie of the’ 
people advanced ?—or rather how completely is it not neg¬ 
lected and sacrificed by the ignorance of the new officer of 
points which are daily brought before him for decioou ? Busi¬ 
ness is shuffled through without order or consideration with 
little or no referrence to the result; orders are issued by some 
at hazard, ashamed to own their ignorance, and ask advice of 
those who are capable of giving it; whilst others privately 
refer almost every case to their head native officer, aud act 
according to his decision; so that the people are at the mercy 
of a man who, has every temptation to be dishonest, and to 
serve his friends at the expense of justice; without the slightest 
responsibility to act as a check upon him. What else cun be 
the result of such a system ? Is the Science of Government; 
the knowledge of a complete set of new and important duties; 
the acquaintance with voluminous laws; the character and 
language of a whole nation, to be learnt in a moment ? fhe 
“ sic volo, sic jubeo” of the Governor General can undoubt¬ 
edly appoint any man to any situation, and may, perhaps, 
stifle the complaints of those who have been unjustly supersed¬ 
ed to maKe way tor his friends; but he has uot yet attained 
the power to bestow the qualifications necessary for the per- 1 
formance of the duties of the office; nor cun he prevent the,, 
secret murmuis aud discontent of the juniors or stimulate them 
to exertion with so uncertain a prospect of reward. 

The foregoing are cases on which depend the immediate 
happiness or misery of millions of people. Those to wiiicli' 
1 shall now refer are comparatively of minor importance. 
The chief effect which they produce, is to retard those mams 
of improvement which are the Chat of a civilized administration, 
and to waste the money of Government. In the stud depart¬ 
ment for example one would imagine that some knowledge of 
the breeding, rearing, and medical treatment of horses was ne¬ 
cessary ; that some acquaintance with the subject was neces¬ 
sary to the breeding and management of cattle, in England 
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file profession of a civil engineer requires a course of previous 
study in architecture, in the practical detail of building, in 
drawing pinna, and in forming estimates and calculations of 
expense. The business of surveying and making maps of a 
country is not usually intrusted to a young man who has ne¬ 
ver even thought upon the subject. Yet in India all these 
departments are (tiled and conducted by military men, selected 
entirely by interest; and not only a^e they on their first ap¬ 
pointment perfectly ignorant of the business allotted to them, 
but by the regulations of the service, just as a young man is 
beginning to undeistand his duty, he is removed from the post 
and rec»lied to his regiment to make way for another. Now 
can mismanagement and insufficiency in the conduct of the 
different departments of Government be wondered at when 
inch is the mode of selecting officers to direct their affairs ? ' 
The evil effects of such a system upon the discipline and well- 
being .of the army is also worthy of consideration. I could 
ideation an officer who performed regimental duty for about 
three months, on his first arrival in the country, as a cadet. 
He was then fortunate enough to be employed on the staff, 
in the pay and stud departments in which he has Remained 
upwards of twenty yearsfand in which he may continue until 
be attains the rank of lieutenant-colonel, and then, according 
to the regulations which have bee* enacted for the good of the 
service by preventing the absence of officers from their corps 
for too long a period, he may be* ordered to join a regiment. 

Such a man must be eminently qualified to command a 
corps on service, or even to manoeuvre one upon partite! This, 
perhaps, may be an extreme case; but there are many who 
obtain political situations or staff appointments after two, three, 
or' five years’ subaltern’s duty, and after the lapse of fifteen 
or twenty years rejoin the army as majors or lieutenant-colo¬ 
nels in command of a regiment. With respect to the first se¬ 
lection of young men for staff appointments that will of 
course, until tl|e world becomes a great deal better than there 
is any promise of at present, be decided by chance or interest 
as heretofore : besides, in truth, although it is very fine to talk 
about merit,''An whom should Govern men t apply to know the 
character of a N young subaltern? If the commanding officer 
gave the truth, without any exaggeration, in niite'cases out of 
ten it would simply be, that ensign or cornet A. or B. had 
atteode^ drills and parades, and had never done any thing to 
disgrace or distinguish himself. As to knowledge of the lan- 
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-guage and customs of the people, or probable fitness for Uip 
particular duty for which the young man is chosen,'those -are 
points held so lightly in estimation that no question is ever 
asked or test proposed. But we are not yet in Utopia, eud 
granting that interest arranges the matter, l will suggest a plan 
by which Government may equally employ its patronage IB, 
favour of its own friends and yet secure a more effective agon* 
cy. The Governor General has a certain number of names 
on his list—instead of appointing them in rotation to the suc¬ 
cessively vacant situations, suppose he were previously to ’iq* 
quire of each candidate what line he preferred, and make'hip 
appointments accordingly. It will easily be understood that 
one man may have a fancy for horses; another a taste for 
drawing or surveying; ana a third, an inclination for.legal 
studies; and if these be respectively sent to the Stud, Quar¬ 
termaster-general’s, or Judge Advocate’s department, each 
will probably shine; whereas had the appointments beqn 
^reversed, the inefficiency of all might have been exemplified. 
The suggestion is worth attention, for it might be productive 
of good and could do no harm. 

But if Government wishes the different departments pf 
the staff to be properly, conducted, at the sapio time that'the 
discipline and efficiency of the army Is preserved, it must adopt 
an entirely different principle from that on which it has hither* 
to acted. Instead of taking men from the army to serve for 
a certain time, the only souud plan would be tpniake the com- 
. missariat. the civil engineer, the stud, the judge advocate, the 
pay; clothing, timber, and gun-carriage agencies, and other , 
staff departments, each an establishment in itself; .to select 
men for each, and to establish tests of qualifications not only 
for the first appointment, but for promotion to every suoces- . 
sive grade. There should be a regular gradation of rank and 
pay in each department, and those mice employed in any end 
should be confined solely to that branch of the service. Rule* 
might easily be enacted for reward of good cotflluet, and pun* 
ishment of neglect or mal-practiees; and if necessary, the Whp'o 
might be made amenable to thf articles of war already existing 
or any others that might be instituted generally, or for the spa* 
cial guidance of those particular departments. . By giving 
military rank to the different grades the respectability 'ciPtifts 1 
service would be ensured, an 1 if the pay were higher neat that 
of corresponding ranks in the army, the appointments would 
ba an object of ambition to all classes. 1 Oould by no means 
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exclude .military officers from these situations : on the contrary 
it would seem expedient to give them a preference in the select 
tion ; and as soon as an officer was appointed to the staff he 
should be struck of the list of the regiildr army, and his place 
filled up. This would have the advantage of inciting young 
military men to study ; of giving promotion in the army f ana 
of keeping lip the complement of officers. . In the last, an evil 
so universally complained of, viz. the paucity of officers with 
regiments, would be obviated. If efficiency be an object the 
staff appointments ought to be as' completely separated as the 
Artilleiy, Engineers, Cavalry, and Infantry. The existing 
plait is as absurd as it would be to officers Of the three former 
in succession from the iufantiy, and as soon as those employed 
had been long enough in their respective departments to 
b“ well acquainted with their new duties, and to have forgot¬ 
ten their former ones, to oblige them to return to their original 
line, and to supply their places with a fresh selection of novices. 
Ultimately when a considerable number of English colonists 
shall have settled in India, it will be found expedient Id 
separate some of these departments (such as the stud, civil 
engineer, clothing, gunpowder agency, <fcc.) entirely from the 
military branch, and to provide for whut is wanted by con¬ 
tract as in England. What an extraordinary farce it is to 
employ a young subaltern for fifteen or twenty years as head 
tailor, and then send him as lieutenant-colonel to command 
a regiment. 

The same plan should be adopted when military officers 
are selected to nil civil situations. 'They should tte obliged 
' io undrgo a test in the first instance; and after a certain 
period of probation, if found duly qualified, they should be 
struck off the army list, and permanently fixed in the civil 
service. On this subject it seems proper to advert to a pro- 
" posal which has lately been agitated to select the whole of the 
civil service from the army, and make the latter the first step 
in the Goverutvent employ. This would be by no means 
judicious. ^Doubtless in so large a body as the military officers 
in India, tltere ate; and must be, many individuals of great 
talents and possessed of emiment qualifications for almost any 
situation'; but that the general attainments of the military 
officers can be equal to those of the civilians,*a moment's 
reiectunu upon the primary education, and subsequent train- 
!•* of the two efisses^ will show to be impossible. The 
4$gm it usually come to India at the age of between sixteen 
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And seventeen. The'latter at the same age are sent to cottej^ 
where Ibey study for two years, and then after passing as 
examination are sent to India, having, in addition to the 
advantages of a college education, had t'.ie opportunity of 
seeing a little more of the world and of society than the for¬ 
mer. After his arrival in India, all that the young cadet i# 
obliged to learn is parade duty aud the words of coihmshdf* 
The whole of his time not devoted to these occupations Is 
entirely at his own disposal aud is by far the majority spent 
in idle amusements. The young civilian, on t(ie other han<|». 
is obliged to study until he can, paik a Second examination • iff 
the languages of the country, and is then appointed to a situ¬ 
ation, in which, however indisposed to application, he is 
compelled to do something . Under these circumstances, in a 
given number of each class, which is the more likely to be 
qualified to till the high and responsible situations in which"the 
civil functionaries have hitherto been placed in India? 

With regard to the civil service, if the welfare of th^ 
people and the permanent interests of Government Were the 
real objects, we should adopt the same plan which is above 
suggested in relation to the staff appointments, viz, throw ‘H 1 
open to all, and establish a test for admission to the service 
and one for promotion to each successive step, but as this will 
be considered a point of minor importance to the patronage 
of the Court of Directors, it is probable that the old ipf§«| 
will, fur a considerable time at least, be retained. This; ob¬ 
jection does not apply with equal force to the selection for 1 Staff 
appointments. The patronage of the Local Government would 
in a considerable degree be retained, but that of the Court of 
Directors would be eqcreased by the appointment of an l ad^ 
ditioual number of cadets to nil the vacancies occasioned* 1 
and this might counterbalance the evil of the plan, viz, tfth ■' 
extra expense-which it would entail. , * 

There are also many anomalies in the provisions for car-^ 
rying on the business of Government which a rennet only Ver¥ ■ 
absurd, bat extremely unjust towards‘the people; inasmdch ®^ 
the interests of the latter are wofutly sacrificed. Scmeof$h£a#;** 
have been already mentioned, tfbch as the appointment iffWjW ; 
who have spent all their lives in the upper proySncektb “*"* 
chum of a district in Bengal, and vice versa, the till 
and Ttaguagn-of the people of Bengal Proper findTJfc , 
being nearly as different as those of the French and Bhjpigi, 
Again, we nave now possession of Arrapan and Assam#' in each 
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,of which is a race of people dissimilar hi character and lan¬ 
guage from either of the above. Yet this circumstance ap¬ 
pears never to have any weight in the selection Of officers to 
administer the affairs pf the different,parts of our empire. 

, Interpreters are, previous to their appointment, obliged to 
pass an examination in the language or the country; but adju» 
tants to native regiments are subject to no such test. Cart our 
vnlers have ever reffected for a moment that il must be impiSS* 
sjble for an adjutant to do his duty who is unable .to convene 
familiary with his men ? Surely , if it had occurred to them 
gome rule on this head wouty ha ve been enacted. Of the two, 
as„far as the interests of the native soldiery are concerned, a * 
knowledge of the language is infinitely more necessary in an 
adjutant than in an interpreter. * The services of the latter 
lire only required at court martial*, or at other set times and 
places, when it would be easy to procure a person to perform 
the duty; but it is out of the question that an adjutant can 
always find some one to interpret for him in the numberless 
instances in which he must communicate with his men; occur¬ 
ring, as they must often do, at a moment's warning. It’is 
not very uncommon to see young medical men in charge of a 
corps woo have only been a few months in India, and whose 
knowledge of the laneuage does nut extend beyond a few' 
word*.sufficient to enable hiin to give directions t<» menial 
servants.' How is it possible that the complaints and diseases 
of .those in the hospital under his charge can be properly 
stymied to ? Many other instances of this nature might be 
quoted.; hut.,I hare already alluded to.them in JNo. 6 of 
these' papers. 

, * la the discussion by the members of Government on the * 
plan for the futitre government of India, which took place 
three yean since, the Governor General seemed to he of opi- - 
nidn that he bad ample leisure not only to conduct the whole 
loeal'business of the Bengal presidency, but to assume, in ad¬ 
dition, tho general supervision of Madras and Bombay. He 
mlght/a^Well pretend to administer the internal • Affairs of the 
w%fl4’of Barape. It is not impossible that such an undertak- 
ing^s^jg^t befp^Mnnsd to his own satisfaction, but what would 
the people smfttp such an administration of affairs T It is to, 1 ' 
be feared that ■>■ .Lord shin's charobter for penetration has been 
over-reted^for bis, confidence m his informers.misplaced, if 
they have bee a unable to discover the numerous abuses which 
exit* in me own immediate; division of the Government. If" 
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the indefatigable energy which Lord' William has sheWnin h$g 
financial measures had been extended to the far more impor¬ 
tant points of the welfare of the people and the ifnprovemOlfct 
of the country; he would have discovered ample matter to oc¬ 
cupy all his talent and application, great as it hee bteeo ad- 
-knoftledged to be. When the new system shall have tie** 
brought into full operation, if the Local Governments do thehr 
duty, the deliberation' and decision upon the various-jpoxfibi 
and suggestions which will be brought to notice, even alfuttitijg 
that the labour of previous detdhd enquiry and of 'digesting 
the mass of evidence received be performed, will, with the ge- 
neral political relations, be quite sufficient fully to occupy dm 
time of the Supreme Government. Itis to thisend that the utility 
of the local Governors will be made manifest, and it is to be hoped 
that some better use will be made of the voluminous reports 
that have been constantly made by the different functionaries 
than to fill the charnel-house of the Government record office#. 
It is probable that even now, were they made propev sue of, 
sufficient materials exist in these offices to enable a committee 
to suggest a reform for most of the existing abuses in the 
government of British India. Take by way of illustratimty 
the immense number of documents quoted in Mill’s ; 

with the exception of the Parliamentary Committee.Keportl^ 
all these have at various times been sent in to the $upfente 
Government, copied in their secretary’s offices, and dispatched ‘ 
to the C urt of Directors ; and many of them have .been 
printed inJEngland. Yet it is provable that until the, publi¬ 
cation of Mill’s History no individual member of'the Govern** 
merit was aware of the existence of even one-tenth of these. 
One of the first results-of the creation of two government# ; 
in the Bengal - presidency ought to be the complete separation' i 
of the Civil Service into two bodies for the administration? 
respectively of Bengal Proper and Hiudoostan : and even** 
each of these portions, it may perhaps be found expedieirtot**' 
make some further sub-divisions. .1 shall probaSly be answtrtid ^ 
with the old observation of the-excellence of* the* eutstfcf*. 
British administration; of the tsuCcess which h*S'rtteitded’$bi 
operation, &c. &c.; to-which’I shell mer%’repssf oiy 
allusion to the f*ble of the. lion-and-the‘sculptor. < 
h thertp -been’ our own historians, our own artists, and wehefoe 
no other representations to produce, to give the constant of., 
light and #hede, beauty and deformity which i* necessary qo- 
a perfect knowledge of the > whole subject. The people of 
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Jodia-heve hitherto been' silent; they have borne with the 
most exemplary patience the injustice, oppression, sad extortion 
to which, they have been subject; but it ts a very erroneous 
conclusion to imagine that this resignation sad submission wiH 
last for ever, especially when they are daily becoming move 
^lightened and, more alive to their own interests. OnA por¬ 
tion of. the hitherto existing boasted system of excellence may 
pe illustrated by supposing the company of African merchants 
alluded to in- No. 2 to have begun their conauest not in Eng* 
jgod but in Italy, in aaopbscure sea port or which they had 
.established their seat of (ftemuent; that thejrhad gradually 
^tended their rule over the half of Europe; that they deemed 
,it up excellent plan constantly to change their African judges 
and magistrates from one country, to another, between Italy, 
France, Spain,.Germany and England; and that they chose to 
.conduct the business of the courts in a language foreign to 
every part of their dominions! 

1%# affairs of those countries would be admirably ad* 
ministered doubtless to the entire satisfaction of the Africans, 
gWho after accumulating fortunes, retired to enjoy them in their 
'motive land, and to congratulate themselves on the blessings 
which they had conferred on the Europeans. It is high time 
we should rouse ourselves from the infatuated vanity in which 
.ire have been hitherto enveloped, and act so as to deserve 
.soma portion of the praises which we have so liberally heaped 
^pon. ourselves* The storm will otherwise burst when it is 
.Jpa#t expected. When we look upon the real state of things 
.gad .examine the system on which we have hitherto acted,,it 
will cease to be a matter of surprize-that so few marks of a 
civilized people are to be found in tbis country. * Where is any 
afcaceof any institution that wpuld outlive the downfall of our 
. 4 ,fpipire ? Where are our roads, bridges, serais ? Look even 
} pt the .Government. buildings, such as jails, courts, police 
,*jpim:,tbeir wretched state of repair and disreputable np* 
pee rupee sufficiently mark them out to the traveller. Why is 
ttjds ? Because the superintendence of each has been either 
jfrom g miserable economy, or the abuse of patronage, been 
)e)ru*tad; ,to .n^ggwho were ignorant of the duly. To cun* 
strict the latter .we had what was denominated a barrack* 
^magtceSs. department: one in which the officers ought to hay# 
A^een mauaiotod With every part of the duty of n civil engi* 
me^» Te| the individuals selected to fill the appointments 
yfe**. generally young subalterns from the army, whose sola 
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recommendation was interest. What else could be* expected 
but that the buildings should be miserably constructed, ahd » 
as badly repaired, ^pd that more money was wasted thtt 
would hare sufficed to perform the work in an efficient manner: 
to say nothing of the vast sums that have been emdexiiM %y 
those intrusted ■ with the execution of the duty. 1 knew'an 
instance where a barrack-master, who was really an hqtfedk 
mam succeeded in securing a pension for. his head aatm. 
workman as a reward for the substantial manner in which 7 fab 
had erected certain buildings, the rohote of which! fell to t$gfa 
ground in a few years. The inode devised to cheek such 
abuses was worthy of those who had established such a pSii 
for ttie execution of the work required. This was to ord?r a 
committee to report upon the buildings offer they Were Com** 

5 1eted. This sounds well ,* but f roust proceed to the detail. 

’he committee was composed not of engineers or men acquaint- • 
ed with the subject, but of military officers, selected according 
to their turn for duty, all of whom were still more ignorant of 
architecture than the barrack-master on whose work they Wer e 
to report. It was usual too, to hold the inspection after the 
building bad been pfaistered and white washed ; so that it wis 
utterly impossible to judge of the quality of the materials 
which had been used in its construction. I recollect bn in¬ 
stance which occurred at Meerut some years since/ A buiW- 
i»g was duly surveyed by a committee, and reported to tie Wen- 
constructed. . It fell down in the etsnmg rainy season. - lit 
such a case, the course to have been adopted was plain--either 
to punish the members of the committee if they had neglected 
their duty; or if it were their misfortune to be ignorant of 
what they were called upon to perform, some arrangement 
should have been made to ensure to the appointment to/the 
next committee men - who possessed some knowledge of At 
business on which they were required to report. But so flip 
from .this, all that Government did was to order that tlbtt, 
individuals should not sit again > on a committed on buddktei? 
forgetting-that under the same system every future committee 
was likely to be just as - ignorant as the one Which had'bean 
first reprimanded. The expression of the displeasure ti v GW*^ 
rernment did not give a moment's uneasiness to. those cetdpl* 
ed, because the business they bad been called upon map* amt 
considered by the army as any part of military duty. Os 'the 
contrary tl|ey were pleased at the future exemption Which was 
promised them from a troublesome office lifaick they ’did not 
understand. 
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I have already alluded (see No. 17) to the subject of 
. road-making and the entiie filure which, with a few excep¬ 
tions, ha 1 * attended oi>r Attempts in this department. The rea¬ 
sons are sufficiently clear when we examine into the mode in 
which it bas'been conducted. The plan has been to entrust the' 
business to the magistrate of each district, who was to enmloy 
,the convicts and occasionally to engage a young military omcejr, 
.who was chosen by interest, to perform the work by means of 
.hired labourers. In the former case the labour of the convicts 
has been completely , waste^j. In the latter, not only have 
large sums been thrown away, but too frequently embezzled 
,by the superintending officer. For the last fifty years there 
have been about fifty-five magistracies iu the Bengal provinces, 
each of whom have had the superintendence of, on the average, 
about six hundred working convicts, making a total of more 
than thirty thousaud, Supposing that each' man had made a 
furlong of road in a year in a substantial, manner, this would 
have given four thousand miles of road in the first year. The 
lame rate could not have been continued, because some portion 
of the labour of every succeeding year would have been re¬ 
quired to repair the roads previously constructed j still it is not 
too much to say, that had 1 the exertions of these men been 
properly directed, we should at the present day have had fifty 
thousand miles of good roads in the Bengal presidency. But 
what is the fact, that with the exception of sixteen miles 
from Calcutta to Barrackpore, there isjiot in the whole coun¬ 
try a road such as in England would be considered worthy of 
that appellation. Even at the capital itself, with thd> exception 
of the roads to Dum-Dum and Barrackpore, beyond the super¬ 
intendence of the Lottery Committee, there is nothing bui tracks 
fti$b as may be seen in England across a turf* common. How 
•could it be otherwise when there was no one to superintend the 
ipatter? , As to the magistrates, there are, not perhaps five 
men in the whole civil service who have the (hast Knowledge 
oftheproper method of constructing a road; and not'oue who 
coiifcioevptejgiiy time to^it without neglecting other duties of 

1 . / ->- - - -- 1 - 

*,t»f$Hbupebor of- Block wood three is * fitnoa* puff for the Bert Indio 
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biHi ItW l>e hudlji pfftoiienhle footpnthn Which formed* esivted. 

It •« Wflfe tbfttpr-th* Weorfit of tr» relievo he Hid not point not where then* ronds 
ttrrv'Ip ys lopad*' 1 .tiuvh jonmejrd hv.lnnd over mime three or foor thoannnd 
Wkr In'wirittl (writ of the Bengnl Hrenidenev, nnrt hnve known other* who 
love 'dpn* W nraph in dip pyll> 1 tWtr met with one who bod been elite to 
tlieevksrtlMst eqodf. #7 
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greater importance.. They have not been able, to makegood 
roads even at the different stations in their own inifueat^U^' 
neighbourhood, over which they, their families, aiid theirfrieodsy 
are daily passing. Loek at almost every station in tlie uppe#' 
provinces: Saharunpoor, Meerut, /Vllyghur, Bareilly, Fuitufor 
ghur, Agra, Mynpoorie, Khanpoor, Allahabad, &c. 
roads at these places would disgrace the worst parish is JEngr| 
land with few exceptions, and these are owing not to the magjtr/ 
trates but to others. At Allahabad there are indeed. jsouMk* 
good roads, but these were made under the directum of anien^ 
gineer officer with atone supplied by turn,.from the bed of the? 
Jumna. At Khan poor there is one^road worthy of the oaiuMv; 
running nearly through the stationthis was well madefeoa* 
metalled with k.inkur, by General Sleigh ? s orders, by.hired, 
labourers. £ven such a simple matter as planting trees by the-.;' 
sides of" the roads has been very generally neglected .by thm 
magistrates. There are probably in the whole line from QMfcj 
cutta to Meerut not ten miles of road which have. been, so> 
planted, and that too in a country where the quickness of'gar^ 
getation holds out every encouragement to attend ,fo so useful’ 
an object. The constant change of officers, and the absenc^af/ 
any settled plan for road-making, has had much, effect ia 
venting any thing from, being done. JFew men like tobegta ’jbu’ 
work which they feel pretty sure they shall not remain iQngf 
enough to complete, or to reap the benefit of, and where/tnejp 
have no guarantee that it will be atteuded to by' their auoce^' 
sors. The consequence has been that the whole labour, of thf- 
majority of jhis immense number of chnvicfs has beta.utterly„v 
wasted, and the rest have been sent to perform, the ..private* \ 
work of the friends of the respective magistrates.' On that point ,. 
1 would venture an observation, because it s^ms ; to haver at* 
tracted some notice of late; and some remark* have beett;m 4 $d%X 
as if it we$e really an unusal occurrence. 1 have at vaEiqtpg^ 
times visited nearly twenty different districts, some of tin* mo^ 
than once, some three or four times; and can only say. thotyfy 
have never yet known a station, where it was not the caeh^/^ 
The circuit judges in. former days, and the commissioners 
present who ought to have cheeked such abuses, had’ 
a large gang of convicts at work in them own galrdeimland^ 
grounds, they c6uld not therefore reproach the magistrate* 
disobeying the Government oideia orr this hefid’ in• faeoi; df^hd', ^ 
friends of the latter. , . * ., A.yt ■ 

. Where the erection*of a bridge has been sancthjinbff|by/r 
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Government, the work was too often intrusted either to a 
barrack. master or to the magistrate of the district; in either 
case the 'work has generally been useless, even where the 
bridge itself has been well built. The barrack master's object 
was to do it as cheaply .as possible and thereby gain credit 
with the Government; and no provision was maae for a road 
leading to the bridge, which is oiten built a considerable height 
to allow for th# periodical floods of the rainy season. The 
road was left for the magistrates to complete, and consequently 
it was seldom done at all, and never well done, and there the 
bridge remained a moment for the admiration of passengers 
who Were wading through the streams over which it was 
erected. 

The first thing in the formation of roads will be to take 
advantage of the means which at present exist. The second 
to discover others by which the object may be obtained. Some¬ 
thing has been done of late years' in changing the designation 
of barrack masters to that of executive engineers and in ap¬ 
pointing engineer officers to hold many of these situntions. 
We must now consider the proper employment of the con¬ 
victs: had this been attended to from the first, we might 
heva Seen, on a moderate computation, about fifty miles 
of road constructed in each district annually for the last thir¬ 
ty' years. Supposing an uncovenanted servant 'on a salary 
of {wo hundred rupees a month had been appointed in each 
district, that would have been 3,400 rupees for fifty miles 
of road or 48 rupees 'a mile, a cheaper rate than is known 
in any part of the world; for the expense of feeding ^ml guard¬ 
ing tie convicts would have been no more than it is at present. 
It is not too late to adopt some such measure now; Hs good 
effects would be felt not only in turning to some account the 
labour of the convicts, but in the introduction of a more efficient 
system of prison discipline. At present the discipline of the 
jails, and indeed of every thing connected with them, is in a 
most infamousstate. The magistrates 1 cannot possibly devote 
sufficient at te n ti o n to the subject, and the usual miserable 
system of pmpsmany has prevented the employment of officers 
of eeffieieafcsmpeetability and authority to supply the omission. 
Bipil«ml^/fsf 1P4 has beeniately promulgated for the 

——— h i...I.*, i i , .i.i.ii A . . . 

* This k eve ef lilt “ *4 enpinedam" teaaUtioa*. The prrmi cm. • 
•tmetfae ef die jnifa fa • Mere dteioton into Urge wnrde, oneb oepnble of hiddiM 
e fatjfrl er o havered end Wty oenvieU, which nre meet commonly fait. Ti 
fa e ferae telnth ef nef proper eUm&oftttim of prfaenem in joifeoo eeMtrmted. 
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avowed purpose of effecting the above object, and provision 
has bt-en made for the Governor General m Council to intro-* 
duce, from time to time # rules for the better management of tbfif, 
public jails. All this sounds well; but unless it.be precedent 
by two indispensable preliminaries, it will be absurd to hope* 
for any improvement - first, the construction of the jails must) 
be altered, so as to admit of a proper classification of the dif-, 
ferent prisoners; secondly, a proper person must be appointed 
whose sole attention should be devoted to the management* 6( 
the jails and superintendence of the convict labour, in the) 
former duty he should be responsible only, to the commissioner 
of the division ; and the local magistrate of the district should* 
be allowed no further interference than to be obliged to visit the 
jail occasionally, and bring to the notice of the commissioner 
any abuses or irregularities he may.onserve. In the latter, the 
superintendent or the jail should be accountable to the over-, 
seer of public works: a formula of the beat mode, ofrocuw 
making, or of conducting such labour as is suitable to the q6u- ) 
victs, should be drawn up and circulated to each officer, andr 
if he were obliged to serve for a short time under a qualified 
person in assisting the construction of roads (for this' is the \ 
work to which the labour of the convicts may be jmost benefit ' 
ciaily applied) it would still further promote his efficiency! 
There are now hundreds of English ana East Indians, mph of, 
respectability, many of whom have mixed in the society of 1 
gentlemen, well, acquainted with Abe character, customs, ahiji 
language of the people, who have been rendered so destitute by 
the late meibantile failures, that they would willingly accent' 
the above situations for a salary of 200 Its. a'month.* * ’7 


In some of I 
confined for 
or in limit) 
ties When 


necessary to provide inne bilfer tecoiMMlilhv f«r tki otulMiUtt iff 
who maj be so oofbrlanntn nn to deserve it, that at, present nipt*. f % •, 


aftor thirty yearanot a ringio perm«Qft>t.n«d ,w#U <;wiMod, ' - 

m the result of the labor of about thirty doUaitii coaricn fSotne urne ifp ■ / 

attempt wan made to introduce trades and manufactures into the jwit. 
or two ientonoes where the magistrates »*»• kitten by the ihanio, end aefftefad 
other datien of far greater importance-to superintend this, by dmt of VNMpMUptf* 
•pftr some little issmediote profit to Qowriawai resulted; aodthia w*a ith otreot r 
object of the attempt—not any philanthropic wish to improve thn coaiduma of a 
the convicts, or to oreato any public benefit, independant of profit. Vo nil other 
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On the abuses that exist in every department of the pub¬ 
lic jails, 1 have not now time or space to enluge, but shall 
bring the subject to notice hereafter. t Before I quit the sub¬ 
ject however, 1 will suggest the following proposition which is 
worthy of attention, until some better system be adopted.—To 
allow'the whole of the convicts to remain idle in the jails; t i 
discharge their guards, and expend the money now * in ployed 
in paying these, in the hire of labourers. To a gang of five 
hundred convicts, the number of guards is tvio j» madars, 
(sergeants) at id rupees a month each, lour duft'adars, (corpo¬ 
rals) at 6 rupees each ; and one hundred burkuudus* s, (con¬ 
stables) at 4 rupees each—total 444 rupees'per mouth. For 
this sum might be hired a hundred and twenty labourers at 3 
rupees 8 annas each—420 rupees, leaving 24 rupees for the 
pay of four tindals, (inspectors) to overlook them. The ad¬ 
vantages of this plan would be twofold; first, the convicts 
would be prevented from ill-treating passengers and robbing 
gardens ana orchards, which is their chief employment at pie- 
sent, and the numerous escapes which now occur when out 
on duty would be checked ; secondly, the public benefit in the 
improvement of the roads; for no one can doubt that a 
hundred and twenty labourers would perform much more than 
is effected under the present system by five hundred convicts.* 


cuei after much time end money had bees wasted tbe plen wu wisely given 
up. Tbe ioatilutiou u f oaatea ©reseats great obstacles to any plan o< tins sort; 
besides only conceive the wisdom of appointing amen who was already o\ er- 
whelming with business to superintend a large manufactory, tbe bnsitieas of 
which he was utterly ignorant of; and which was to be oarriedron by wot k men 
yrlio- knew as little as tbeit master! It seems not to have struck those « bo set 
this plan on foot that the fundamental Driuoiple of the profitable employ input 
of convicts is to devise come labor which should require as little iusuuction as 
^possible, and yet be hard work. It is to this sod that tread-mills have become 
so general io England. In this country,.at leaat until Government shall be will¬ 
ing to disburse a sufficient sum on this bead, and to appoint proper people to 
device and superintend an efficient system of j»il discipline and convict labor, 
' .goad-making, and digging canals is that on which tbe labor of convicts will he 
most profitably employed. Hiose who have hi en employed in agriculture, and 
these comprise the majority of tbe prisoners, have nothing new to leant m the 
uae of tbe mattock nod pick-axe; and connected with these works thi-re is 
lighter labor fgr the others which is easily lesrnt in a few days. The benefit to 
the public.ie .great and immediate. *Thie fact probably is thntthe pnjentais of 
the above' amtioaed plan perceived the evil of the present at stem in whirl* the 
convicts dh nothing, cat were easble to discover the reason- Lord William 
Ranttpek’e plan cf collecting the greater pert of the convicts to l«»m a gr-nd 
trunk toad is admirable : the work, however, might be much better performed 

jfiirre need be no apprehension in the event of snob a sogges'ion being 
adopted of discipline becoming Is*, or of had practices finding their way into 
• thi jails’; matters could hardly be worse than they are at present. 
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The second point in the formation of roads and ptogeeu* 
tion of other improvements will be to give the people eoaSD 
voice and interest i-» effecting what is desired, and to endeavor, 
by the formation of local committees and municipal authorities,* 
to induce them to exert themselves in matters of general im- 
portance. “ In India,” as Elphinstone has justly observed, 
" th*> people actually go for nothing”—every thing is to be 
done by,,t!ie Government. Even the share which the former 
posse ssed in the management of the country under their own 
rulers has been usurped by the British Government. The 
result is that little is done, and that little ill-done, and die 
time of the supreme government is occupied by the most petty 
and mi.inte details which leaves them little leisure for measures 
of importance. 

Formerly the judges of circuit and superintendents of 
police were vested with authority to grant small sums of money 
for local improvements, but in the late economical rage this 
has been much curtailed and virtually annihilated and at this 
moment such a trifling point as the construction 'of a drain, at 
an expense of a few shillings must be referred for the consider¬ 
ation of the Governor General in Council Nay to such a 
pitch is this carried that even the repair of a drain* which was 
completed in more liberal times, ana may perhaps be on a high 
road, which, being broken'in, obliges travellers to mflke a 
detour through the cornfields, must be postponed for a refer¬ 
ence to the same authority, and months often elapse before the 
sanction be received, if indeed it be not refused on the plea 
that the fuftds of Government must be devoted to general and 
not local objects of improvements. In all the towns the main 
streets even are knee deep in mud and water after every heavy 
rain; and constant encroachments are made by individuals - 
throwing out porticos and verandahs and other excresences in 
front o' their houses, because there is no local authority-to 
prevent such abuses. 1 would Jbeg to refer my readers to the 
observations of Monsieur Dupin onfthe existence of the sarhe 
plan of centering every attempt at public improvement in ’the 
government in France, the consequence of which is that nation 


* It in e«<remoly common to find the crown of the nroheo purity or wholly 
broken in. Tn* cn'le with which they were ooeerod becomes worn owiiv, 
nod ot one*** the »tc'i ileolf io noon crushed by the hoary «oit« which’^te. Ik 
«•«»« <» ho no out*’* bqimrmi to ollend to .these mot tor* ; nod tlioe for wont of 
the nceftoioiMl labor of n d«s«n men for i dey, t work which hoc cost e cocci* 
dereble cuui ic read toed a select. 
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is a century beh : ml England. It is ridiculous to repeat the 
jold assertion that the natives are not fit to bo trusted; we 
have never yet made a fair trial. The only instance in which 
it. has been attempted is in the ch&keedarree (watchmen) 
assessment in the large towns; and notwithstanding occasional 
abuses and partialities, I ain convinced that the business is, 
on the whole, much better managed than it * o>dd be if it were 
.exclusively undur the magistrates. There should be in every 
large town some local authority, either' municipal hr in the 
form of a committee, who shoiil.i be appointed to superintend 
the impiovements alluded to. It should possess the power 
to impose a rate, to appoint officers, and to. regulate the dis¬ 
bursements. By degrees the system might be ext nded over 
the whole country. If is probable that petty abus< s might ,be 
perpetrated now and then, but,there would be no policy in 
abolishing the whole plan in consequence, and pronouncing 
the natives unlit to be trusted. We must not be in too great 
a hurry; people who have been for years treated little better 
than slaves, cannot be expected all at once to enjoy their 
liberty.without some little abuse; and this might be soon 
checked by a proper system of supervision — for this the officer, 
as above proposed, to have charge of the jail would be a very 
available person, and he might be employed iu a general 
superintendence, and in suggesting to the native committees 
the work and the mode of executing it whicli would be of 
most general utility. A few days absence from his head-quar¬ 
ters four Qr five times a year would be sufficient for this; for 
with a little practice the native subordinate sup?rintendants 
would be just as capable of conducting the details of the work 
as any Englishman, and could be procuied at infinitely less ex¬ 
pense. The employment of the magistrates or collectors in this 
way 1 would be absurd, they have more duty already than they 
can perform ; besides, when the old prejudice has a little more 
worn off, we shall find that a man may be posst seed of some ta¬ 
lent, though hfe be an uncoTenanted or uncommissioned officer, 
and though his colour be dark. Some years ago Government 
did in an uncommon fit of liberality appropriate funds and 
appoint? local committees of improvement, and great was the 
benefit vHbich resulted, notwithstanding the drawback occa¬ 
sioned in some instances by the silly squabbling among the 
. member?:—but there every thing was to be done by Eng¬ 
lishmen. What a fine* opportunity it would have been to 
hhve associated some of the respectable natives with the 
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committees, and to'have attempted to introduce some such 
system as is now proposed. On the score of abuses I shall 
merely remind my readers that in the subject under discussion 
such are by no means unknown in England, where justices of 
the peace, mayors and aldermen, parish overseers, church¬ 
wardens, way-wardens, and the whole posse coibitatus of a 
town have been known to make use of their power to their 
own advantage in various instances. As long as human nature 
remains as it is, these things will occasionally happen: 
but notwithstanding their occurrence, in no country in the 
world have improvements in roads, lighting and pavifig of 
the streets, profitable employment of pauper labour, and othet 
minor matters of police, been carrie i to such a pitch as in Eng¬ 
land, simply because the controul of these points is left to those 
who feel the immediate benefit of them. Seif-interest, and the 
good or evil opinion of their neighbours and towns-men Imre 
operate as the great checks or encouragements to a discharge of 
duty, whereas if these matters are left in the hands of Govern* 
ment none such can prevail; and whatever may be the extor¬ 
tions or abuses among local authorities they would be ten times 
greater among the emissaries of Government. What should 
we think if the repair of a drain in an obscure palish of Nor¬ 
thumberland could nut be effected without a representation of 
the matter by the local magistrate^, through the.lord lieutenant 
of the country, to the King in Council! “.Good heavens! w 
exclaimed the Turk in America “ on what a grand scale, is 
every thing carried on in thia.feountry.”* 

—. . .. . . .. . . —. . . - 


* Among other things we might hope for some improvement in the ferries* 
When Government first took this business into their management, it »m magna¬ 
nimously sot forth tyet the object was not to rsise n revenue bat to keep the . 
ferries in good, order, provide efficient boste, tee. Whet h*» been the result ? 
simply that no improvement of sny kind hesever been made or even attempted; 
every thing connected with the public ferries is in es rode e state ns it mt be¬ 
fore : bat the management has heed „ taken out of the hands of the people fa 
whom they belonged, and they have been generally farmed' <o v the highest bidder 
for die benefit of Government. It was stated some time hock bv a traveller; fa 
one of the mihUe gmofa, that nt Calcutta, under file vgryeye of Government on 
the “ grand military road" to Benaree, there is not at the pnhiie ferrv over {he 
Hoogly a single host fit tooross s'agree fa; nod that passengers who did n'tt 
wish to ren the riek of heviag their horses'seriously injured, were obliged to litre 
e private boat for.thia pnrpqts, which-be|pnted to £ook the livetgr stable,. kgeper. 
‘Also that oarta which bring goods froth the upper-provinces to Calcutta al iwaje 
remain at Snlkea on the opposite tide the river, bee .use intro is as- pMper 
conveyance on which they oan croet; tltoe subjecting the merchants to the eg-tr* 
expense of unloading their goods,.end bring fresh earts ou the Calcutta (fide to 
con?ey them to their ware-houses. I beliefs this is still the esse 1 
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One advnntage of the plan proposed is, tint the rate 
would fall chiefly upon the pnly part of the community who 
in those provinces where the permanent settlement lias not 
been introduced, possess any wealth ; the merchants and shop¬ 
keepers, and who moreover are exempt from any direct tax. 
With respect to the poorer inhabitants of the towns, the plan 
would be to oblige every grown man to give so many days’ 
free labour in the year, care being taken to call for this labour 
at those times when, with reference to his mode of livelihood, 
it would occasion him least inconveuience, or to pay a fixed 
sum ’for exemption. This is not mere speculation. Thespian 
was adopted in one or two districts in which, by the personal 
influence of the civil functionary, the people were induced to 
agree voluntarily to such a project, and the benefit resulting 
* whs immense. In England, as must be well known to my 
readers who have had experience of country affairs, the far¬ 
mers are obliged to give'a certain portion of labour every year 
to keep the parish and public roads in repair. 

Before conclusion, 1 will advert to one more point as 
connected with the subject of this paper; the policy and even 
justice of making some provision for preventing the misery 
which is every where exhibited on the visitations of a season 
Of scarcity, like the present. Thtere are two features of the 
British Indian Government which are perhaps without a paral¬ 
lel in any other country, and which tell greatly to our dis¬ 
credit by the contrast that is drawn between our rule and that 
of the native princes whom we have supplanted. We impose 
taxation to diich a pitch on the main source of wealth, on the 
land, that in an ordinary season the proprietors and farmers 
have only just sufficient left them to subsist on ; and when a 
scarcity does occur, not until the household goods have been 
sold for arrears, and the people begin to think of emigrating 
to the native states, so that the impossibility of realizing the 
balances is forced upon them, will Government ever consent 
to any remission. This it is which makes a scarcity far more 
felt in our provinces than in any native state, and the country 
much longer in recovering itself. It is also in the end more 
detiimental to the Government*revenue, for I am convinced 
that in Such cases were one rupee remitted in the first instances, 
it wqpld prevent an ultimate Loss of three or four: for in addi¬ 
tion to the loss of revenue. Government are often obliged to 
devote large sums in feeding the miserable wretches in idleness, 
ttie present moment thousands of all classes, ages, and sex- 
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es, are wandering about in a state of nakedness and destitution 
almost inconceivable. They are even living away their chil¬ 
dren to any one who jvill promise to teed them and keep thffm 
as servants. In England such a state of things is met by en- 
creased poor rates and private subscriptions and charity. In 
India the former provision does not exist; and the latter goes 
but a small way in obviating the evil, because the number who 
h^ve it in their power to give, is so few. It is at such times 
that it is the bounden duty of Government to stand forth and 
give some effectual relief. This should not be done by indis¬ 
criminate donations of money or food, because there are nume¬ 
rous vagabonds who would take advantage of such liberality 
to live at ease in idleness. The truly useful plan would be to 
appoint a person .for the time in each district to make Some road 
or work of public utility, and to offer employment to all who' 
come. To prevent abuses, the rate of pay should be fixed at 
about three fourths of the usual rate of labourers’ wages ; for 
the object is merely to- prevent people starving in a scarcity 
which it has pleased Providence to inflict, or from being driven 
by want to the commission of crime. With such a resource as 
this in every district, every able-bodied person found begging 
should then be punished as an impostor, and the well-disposed 
would be sav«*d from impositions which are now too successfully 
practised. The money expended would also be the cause of 
immense public benefit. Such a plan as this would be worthy 
of a Government which has been so highly extolled for Its 
liberality and benevolence, but which, as regards .the people of 
India, haS hitherto done so little to deserve it. 

* A FRIEND TO INDIA. 

March, 1834. 
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CA'tV LXXXV. 

An Act for effecting an Arrangement with the East India Corn- 
pang, an, i f or Me better Government of his Majesty's Indi¬ 
an Territories till the Thirtieth Day of April One thousand 
eight hundred and fifty-four* 

*28TH August, 1833, —Whereas by an Act passed in 
the Fifty-third Year of the fceign of His Majesty King George 
the Third, intituled An Act for continuing in the East India 
Company for a further Term the Possession of the British Ter¬ 
ritories in India, together with certain exclusive Privileges; 
for,establishing further Regulations for the Government of the 
said Territories, and the better Administration of Justice with¬ 
in the’ same; and for regulating the Trade to and from the 
Places within the Limits of the said Company’s Charter, the 
Possession and Government of the British Territories in India 
were continued in the United Company of Merchants of Eng¬ 
land trading to the East Indies for a Term therein mentioned : 
And whereas the said Company are entitled to or claim the 
Lordships and Islands of St. Helena and Bombay under Grants 
from the Crown, and other Property to a large Amount in Va¬ 
lue, and also certain Rights and Privileges not affected by 
the Determination of the Term granted by the said recited 
Act: And whereas the said Company have consented that all 
their Rights and Interests to or in the said Territories, and all 
their Territorial, and Commercial, Real and Personal Assets 
and Property whatsoever, shall, subject to the Debts and Lia¬ 
bilities now affecting the*same, be placed at the Disposal of 
Parliament in Consideration of certain Provisions herein-after 
mentioned, and have also consented that tbeir Right to trade 
for their own Profit in common with other His Majesty’s 
Subjects be suspended during such Time as the Government of 
the said Territories shall be confided to them : And whereas 
it is expedient that the said Territories now under the Govern* 
ment of the said Company be continued under such Govern¬ 
ment^ but in Trust for the Crown of the United Kingdom of 
Gteat Britain and Ireland, and discharged of all Claims of the - 
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said Company to any Profit therefrom to tbeir own IT 4 *®/ex¬ 
cept the Dividend herein-after secured to them, and that the 
Property of the said Company be continued in their Posse¬ 
sion and at their Dispdtal, in Trust for the Crown, for the Ser¬ 
vice of the said Government and other Purposes in this Act 
mentioned. Be it therefore enacted by the King's most Ex-*’ 
celleut Majesty, by and with the Advice and Consent of the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in this present 
Parliament assembled, ami by the Authority of the same, 
That from and after the Twenty-second Day of April One 
thousand eight hundred and thirty-four the Territorial Acqui¬ 
sitions and Revenues mentioned or refetred to in th * said Act 
of the Fifty-third Year of Ilia late Majesty King George the 
Third, together with the Fort and Island of . Bombay and all 
other Territories now in the Possession and under the Govern¬ 
ment of the said Company, except the Island of St. Helena, 
shall remain and continue under such Government until the 
Thirtieth Day of April One thousan^eight hundred ami fifty-^ 
four; and that all the Lands and Hereditaments, Revenues, 
Rents, and Profits of the said Company, and all the Stores, 
Merchandize, Chatties, Monies, Debts, and Real and Per- ' 
soual Estate whatsoever, except the said Island of St. Hele¬ 
na, and the Stores and Property thereon herein-after mention¬ 
ed, subject to the Debts ana Liabilities now affecting the same - 
respectively, and the Benefit of all Contracts, Covenants, and 
Engagements, and all Rights to Fines, Penalties, and For-* 
feitures, and other Emoluments whatsoever, which the said 
Company qjhall be seized or possessed of or entitled unto on * 
the said Twenty-second Day of April One thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-four, shall remain and be vested in, and 
be held, received and exercised respectively, according to the 
Nature and Quality, Estate and Interest of and in the same 
respectively, by the said Company in Trust for His Majesty/ 
His Heirs and Successors, for the Service of the. Govern¬ 
ment of India, discharged of all Claims of the said Com-, 
pany to any Piofit or Advantage therefrom to their own ' 
Use, except the Dividend oil tbeir Capital Stock,- secured to 
them as herein-after is mentioned, subject to such Powers 4 
and Authorities for the Superintendence, Direction mid Con¬ 
trol over the Acts, Operations, and Concerns of the said 
Company as have been already made or provided by any Act 
or Acts of Parliament ih that Behalf, or are made or provide 
ed by this Act. 
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II. And be it enacted,' That all and singular the 
Privileges, Franchises, Abilities, Capacities, Powers, Autho¬ 
rities, whether Military or Civil, Rights, Remedies, Methods 
of Suite, Penalties, Forfeitures, Disabilities, Provisions, Mat¬ 
ters, and Things whatsoever granted to or continued in the 
said United Company by the said Act of the Fifty-third Year 
of King George the Third, for and during the. Term limited 
by the said Act, and all other the Enactments, Provisions, 
Matters, and Things contained in the said Act, or in any 
other Act or Acts whatsoever, which are limited or may be 
construed to he limited to continue for and during the Term 

? anted to the said Company by the said Act of the Fifty-third 
ear of King George the Third, so far as the same or any of 
them are in force, and not repealed by or repugnant to the 
Enactments hereinafter contained, and all Powers of Aliena¬ 
tion and Disposition, Rights, Franchises and Immunities, 
which the said United Company now have, shall continue and 
be in force, and may be exercised and enjoyed, as against all 
Persons whomsoever, subject to-the Superintendence, Direc¬ 
tion and Control herein-before mentioned, until the Thirtieth 
Day of April One thousand eight hundred and fifty-four. 

III. Provided always, and be it enacted. That from and 
after the said Twenty-second Day of April One thousand 
eight hundred and thtrty-four the exclusive Right of trading 
with the Dominions of the Emperor of China, and of trading 
in Tea, continued to the said Company by the said Aet of the 
Fifty-third Year of King George the Third, shall cease. 

IY. And be it enacted, Tbit the said Conlpany shall, 
with all convenient Speed after the said Twenty-second Day 
of April One thousand eight hundred and thirty-four, close 
their Commercial Business, and make sale of all their Mer¬ 
chandize, Stores, and Effects at Some and Abroad, distin¬ 


guished in their Accost Books 4s Commercial Assets, and all 
their Ware-houses,' Lands, Tenements, Hereditaments, and 
Property whatsoever Which may jiot be retained for the Pur¬ 
poses or the Government Of the said Territories and get in all 
Debts jdue’ to them on account of fhe Commercial Branch of 
their Affairs, and reduce their Commercial Establishments as 
the same shall become unnecessary, and discontinue and ab¬ 
stainfrom .all Commercial Business which shall not be incident 
to die closing of their actual Concerns, and to the Conversion 
i^ Mobey Of the Property herein-before directed to be sold. 
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or' which shall not &e carried on for the Purposes of the said 
Government. 

V. Provided always, and be it enacted. That nothing 
herein contained shelf prevent the said Company from selling, 
at the Sales of their own Goods and Merchandize by this. Act 
directed or authorized to be made, such Goods and Merchant* 
dize the Property- of other Persons as they may now lawfully 
sell at their Public Sales. 

VI. And be it enacted. That the Board of Commission¬ 
ers for the Alfuirs of India shall have full Power to superin¬ 
tend, direct, and control the Sale of the said Meschaadize, 
Stores, and Effects and other Property herrin-before directed 
to be sold, and to> determine from; Time to Time, until the 
said Property shall be converted into Money, what Parts of 
the said Commercial Establishments shall ha continued and 
reduced respectively, and to control the Allowance and Pay 
ment of all Claims upon the said Company connected' with the 
Commercial Braneh of their Affairs, and generally to superior 
tend and Control all Acts and Operations whatsoever, of the 
said Company whereby the Value of the Property .of the said 
Company may be affected ; and the said Board shall and may 
appoint such Officers as shall be' necessary to attend, upon* the 
said Board during the winding-up of the Commercial.Business 
of the said Company-; and that the Charge of such Salaries 
or Allowances as His Majesty shall, by any Warrant or War¬ 
rants under His Sign Manual, countersigned; by, the Chancel¬ 
lor of the Exchequer fur the Time being, direct to be, paid to 
such Officers, shall be defrayed, by the said Company, as 
herein-after mentioned, in addition to the ordinary Change* of 
the said Board. * 

VII. And be it enacted, Thai, it should he lawful for 
the said Company to take into consideration the.Claims of any 
Persons now or heretofore employed by or under the. said 
Company, or the W blows- and CbifdjieQ pf any such Persona 
whose Interests may be affected hy the Bi&endouance of the 
said Company's Trade, or who may from Time to Time be 
reduced, and, under the Control of the.said Board, to grant 
such Compensations, Superannuations,, or Allowances (the. 
Charge thereof to be defrayed by-the said Company as hwW 
after mentioned) -as shall appear reasonable: Provided alwagg, 
that no such Compensations, Sepefaunuations or Allowances 
shall be granted until the Expiration of Two Calendar Qfbntht 
after Particulars of the Compensation, Superannuation, or 
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Allowance proposed 1 to be so granted shall have been laid 
before both Houses of Parliament. 

VIII. Provided always* and be it enacted* That within 
the first Fourteen sitting Days after thelirst meeting of Par* 
liament in every Year there be laid before both Houses of 
Parliament the Particulars of all Compensations* Superannu¬ 
ations, and Allowances so granted* and of the Salaries and 
Allowances directed to be paid to such Officers as may be ap¬ 
pointed by the said Board as aforesaid during the preceding 
Year. 

IX. And be it enacted* That from and after the said 
Twenty-second Day of April One thousand eight hundred and 
t'>iity-tonr all the Bond Debt of the said Company in Great 
Britain and all the Territorial Debt of the said Company in 
India* aiul ail other Debts which shall on that Day be owing 
by the said Company* and all Sums of Money* Costs* Charges* 
and Expeuces which after the said Twenty-second Day of 
April One thousand eight hundred and thirty-four may become 
payable by the said Company in respect or by reason of any 
Covenants, Contracts* or Liabilities then existing* and all 
Debts* Expences, and Liabilities whatever which after the 
same Day slmll be lawfully contracted and incurred on ac¬ 
count of the Government of the said Territories* and all 
Payments by this Act directed to be made, shall be charged 
and chargeable upon .tlie Revenues of the said Territories; 
and that neither any Stock or Effects which the raid Company 
may hereafter have to the*r own Use, nor the Dividend by 
this Act secured to them* nor the Directors or Pioprietors of 
the said Company* shall be liable to or chargeable with any of 
the said Debts* Payments* or Liabilities.' 

X. ' Provided always* and be it enacted* That so long as 
' the Possession and Government of the said Territories shall be 
continued to the said Company all Persons and Bodies Politic 
shall and may have and take the same Suits* Remedies* and 
Proceedings, degal and equitable* against'the said Company* 
in respect of such Debts* and Liabilities as aforesaid* add the 
Property vested in the said v Company in Trust as aforesaid 
shall he subject and liable to the same Judgments and Execu¬ 
tions* in the same Manner and Form respectively-as if the said 
Property were hereby contiuued to the said Company to their 
own Use. 

^XI. And be it enacted, That out of the Revenues of 
tlie said Territories there shall be paid to or retained by the 
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said Company, to their own Use, a yearly Dividend after the 
Rat** of Ten Pounds Ten Shillings per Centum per Annum 
on the present Amoup| of their Capital Stock ; the said Divi¬ 
dend. to be payable m Great Britain, by equal half-yearly 
Payments, on the Sixth Day of January and the Sixth Day 
of July in every,Year; the first half-yearly Payment to.be 
made <»» the Sixth Day of July One thousand eight hundred 
aud thirly-four.' 

XII. Provided always,'and be it enacted. That ,the 
s.aid Dividend shall be subject to Redemption by Parliament 
upon and at any Time after the Thirtieth Day of April One 
thousand eight hundred and seventy-four, on Payment to the 
Company of Two hundred Pounds Sterling for every One 
hundred Pounds of the said Capital Stock, together with a 
proportionate Pact of the same Dividend, if the Redemption 
s iall take place on any other Day than one of the said half- 
yearly Days of Payment: Provided also, that Twelve Months 
Notice in Writing, signified by the Speaker of the House of 
Commons by the Order of the House, shall be given to the 
said Company of the Intention of Parliament to redeem the 
said Dividend. 

XIII. Provided always, and be it enacted. That if on 
or at any Time after the said Thirtieth Day of April One 
thousand eight hundred and fifty-four the said Company shall, 
by the Expiration of the Term hereby granted, cease to retain 
or shall by the Authority of Parliament be deprived of the 
Possession and Government of the said Territories," it shall be 
lawful for the said Company within One Year thereafter to 
demand the Redemption of the said Dividend, and Provision < 
shall be made for redeeming the said Dividend, after the Rate. 
aforesaid, within Three Years'after such Demand. 

XIV. And be it enacted. That there shall be paid by 
the said Company into the Bank of England, to the Account 
of the Commissioners for the Reduction of the National Debt, 
such Sums of Money as shall in the whole amdbnt to the Sum 
of Two Millions Sterling, with Compound Interest after the 
Rate of Three Pounds Ten Shillings per Centum per Annum, 
computed half-yearly from the said Twenty-second Day , of 
April One thousand eight hundred and thirty-four, on so nMrtfo 
of the said Sums as shall from Time to Time remain unpaid!; 
and the Cashiers of the said Bank shall receive all suoh‘ ^tftns 
of Money, and place the same to a separate Account with the 
said Commissioners, to be intituled " The Account of the 
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Security Fuad of the India Companymod that, as well the 
Monies so paid into the said Bank as the Dividends or Inter¬ 
est which shall arise therefrom shall from Time to Time be 
laid out under the Direction of the saidXommissioners, in the 
Purchase of Capital Stock in any of the redeemable Public 
Annuities transferrable at the Bank of England; which. Capi¬ 
tal Stock so purchased shall be invested in the Names of the 
said Commissioners on account the said Security ‘Fund, and 
the Dividends payable thereon shall be received by the said 
Cashiers and placed to the said Account, until the whole of 
the Sums so received on such Account shall have amounted to 
the Sum of Twelve Millions Sterling; and the said Monies, 
Stock, and Dividends, or Interest, shall be a Security Fuud 
for better securing to the said Company the Redemption of 
their said Dividend after the Rate herein-before appointed for 
such Redemption. 

XV. Provided always, and be it enacted, That it shall 
be lawful for the said Commissioners for the Redemption of the 
National Debt from Time to Time, and they are hereby requir¬ 
ed, upon Requisition made for that Purpose by.the Court of 
Directors of the said Company, to raise and pay to the said 
Company such sums of Money as may be necessary for the 
Payment of the said Company’s Dividend by reaeon of any 
Failure or Delay of the Remittances of the proper Funds for 
such Payment; such Sums of Money to be raised by Sale or 
Transfer or Deposit by way of Mortgage of a competent Part 
of the said Security Fund, according as the said Directors, 
with the Approbation of the said Board, shall direct; to be 
repaid into the Bank of England to the Account of the Security 
Fund, with Interest after such Rate as the Court of Directors, 
with the Approbation of the said Court,, shall fix out of the 
Remittances which shall be made for answering such Dividend, 
as and when such Remittances shell be received in England. 

XVI. Provided always, and be it enacted. That all Di¬ 
vidends on the Capital Stork forming the said Security Fund 
accruing after the Monies received, by the said Bank to the 
Account of such Fund shall .have Amounted tp the Sum of 
Twelve" Millions Sterling, until the said Fund shall be applied 
to the Redemption of the said Company’s Dividend, and also 
all tho^sgid Security Fund, or so much thereof as shall remain 
after the .said Dividend sliill be wholly redeemed after the 
mb) aforesaid,.shall be applied in aid qf the Revenues of the 
Jm Territories, 
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XVII. And be* it enacted, That the said Dividend on 
the "Company’s Capital Stock* shall be paid or retaine d as 
aforesaid out of such Part of the Revenues of the said Terri¬ 
tories as shall be remitted to G reat Britain in preference to aU 
other Charges payable thereout in Great Britain ; and that the 
said Sum of Two Millions Sterling shall be .paid in manner 
aforesaid out of any Sums which shall on the said Twenty-se* 
cond Day of April One thousand eight hundred and thirty- 
four be due to the said Company from the Public as and wheO 
the same shall be received, and out of any Monies which 
arise from the Sale of any Government Stock on that Day 
belonging to the said Company, in preference to aH other Pay* 
ments thereout; and that subject to such Provisions for Prio* 
rity of Charge, the Revenues of the said Territories, all 
monies which shall belong to the said Company on the. mud 
Twenty-second Day of April One thousand eight hundred 
thirty-lour, and all monies which shall be thereafter received 
by the said Company from and in respect of the Property and 
Rights vested in them in Trust as aforesaid, shall be applied to 
the Service of the Government of the said Territories, and in 
defraying all Charges and Payments by this Act .created, o t 
confirmed and directed to be made respectively, in sack Order 
as the said Court of Directors, under the Control of the said 
Board, shall from Time to Time direct; any thing in any other 
Act or Acts contained to the contrary pot withstanding. 

XVIII. Provided also, and be it enacted. That nothing 
herein contained shall be construed or operate to the Prejudice 
of any Persons claiming or to claim under a Deed of Cove¬ 
nants dated the Tenth Day of July One thousand eight hun¬ 
dred and five, and made between the said Company of .die one 
Pait, and the several Persons whose Hands should be thereto 
set and'affixed, and who respectively were or claimed to be 
Creditors of His Highness the Nabob Wallah Jab, formerly 
Nabob of Arcot ana of the Carnatic in the Rest Indies, apd 
now deceased, and of his Highness the Nabob Dmduh ul Out- 
rah, late Nabob of Arcot and of the Carnatic, and now alsp 
deceased, and of His Highness the Ameer ul Omrah, of the. 
ether Part. " * v . 

XIX.> And be it enacted, Thal.it shell anjikiahy be 
lawful for His M^esty by any Letters Paten>Vw by mim 
Commission or Commissions to be issued under the GreatJfieuI 
of Great Britain from Time to Time to notginmie, f^msritntei 
and appoint, during Pleasure, such Peraonsas • 
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shall think fit to be, and who shall accordingly be and be 
styled. Commissioners for the Affairs of India; and ever Jr 
Enactment, Provision, Matter, any thing relating to the Com* 
xnissioners for the Affairs of India in tiny other Aot or Acts 
contained, so far as the same are in force and not repealed by 
or repugnant to this Act, shall be deemed and taken to be ap¬ 
plicable to the Commissioners to be nominated as aforesaid. 

XX. And be it enacted. That the Lord President of 
the. Council, the Lord Privy Seal, the First Lord of the Trea¬ 
sury, the Principal Secretaries of State, and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer of the Time being shall, by virtue of their 
respective Offices, be and they are hereby declared to he 
Commissioneis for the Affairs of India, in conjunction with 
the Persons to be nominated in any such Commission as a foie-* 
said, and they shall have the same Powers respectively as if 
they bad been expressly nominated in such Commission, in the 
Order jn which they are herein mentioned, next after the Com- 
mis$ionerfirst named thereiu. 

XXI. And be it enacted, That any Two or more of the 
-said Commissioners, shall and may form a Board for executing 

the several Powers which by this Act, or by any other Act or 
Acts, are or shall be given to or vested in the Commissioners 
for. the Affairs of India; and that the Commissioner fiist 
named in any such Letters Patent or Commission, for the 
Time being, shall be the President of the said Board; and 
that when any Board shall be formed in the Absence of the 
President, the Commissioner next in order of Nomination in 
this Act or in the said Commission, of those who shall be pre¬ 
sent, shall for that Turn preside at the said Board. 

XXII. And be it enacted. That if the Commissioners 
present at any Board shall be equally divided in Opinion with 
respect to any Matter by them discussed, then and on every 
such Occasion the President, or in his Absence the Commis- 
suoer acting as such, shall have Two Voices or the qasting 
Vote*: 

XXXII. And be it enacted, That the said Board shall 
and may'-nominate and appoint Two v Secretaries, and such 
other,.Officer* 8S shall be necessary, to attend upon the said 
Bo«r4,. wbo shajl be subject to Dismission at the Pleasure of 
theifcid Board ;an<t each of the -said Secretaries shall have 
the same .Powers,* Bights, and Privileges as by any Act or 
Aftu no# in fore** axe * vested in the Chief Secretary of the 
for the Affairs of India; and that the > Preej- 
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dent of the said Board, but no other Commissioner an 
and the said Secretaries and other Officer*,-shall be psi, %g| 
the said Company such filed Salaries as His Majesty shall,W 
any Warrant or Whn&Rts under his Sigh Manual* counted 
signed by the Chaucellor of the Exchequer for bdng, 

direct. ' * * * 

XXIV. -And be it enacted', That if at unyTimetha) 
said Board shall deem it expedient to require their SecretfcpSdi* 
and other Officers of the said Board, or any of them, to taku 
an Oath of Secrecy, and for the Execution of the Du ties, 
their respective Station*, it shall be Jawfikl for the said Board, 
to administer such hath as they shall frame for the Purpose. \ 
X XV. And be it enacted. That the said ' Board shall 
haVe and be invested with full Power and'Authority to So*' 
perintend, direct, and control all Acts, Operations, and Cofi^ 
cents of the said Company which in anywise relate.to or cOh- 
cern the Government or Revenues' of the said Territories, or' 
the Property hereby vested In the said Company in Trust as ’ 
aforesaid, and all Grants of Salaries, Gratuities, and Allow¬ 
ances, and all other Payments and Charge*' whatever outof 
or upon the sa d Revenues and Property respectively, except 
as herein-after is mentioned. 1 * 

XXVI. And be it enacted. That the several Persorit ) 
who on the said Twenty-second Day of April One* thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-four shall be Commissioners for the, 
Affairs of India, and Secretaries and’OffiCers of such' Board, 
of Commissioners, shall continue and ‘be Commissioners 
the Affairs of India, and Secretaries and Officers of the sain 
Board respectively, with the same Powers,, and sabjeCt to the) 
same Restrictions as to Salaries an if they had heed afepointpd* 
by virtue of this Act, until by the iSaulrig of new * Patent*. 
Commissions, or otherwise, their Appointments thdt ‘be UH*.‘ 
pectivelv revoked. '' ‘ 

XXVII. And be it enacted. That if, upon the Occa¬ 
sion of taking, any Ballot or the Election of a Directb^djt^ 
Directors of the said Company, any Proprietor, wboditlHh M 
resident within the United Kingdom, abtil, by reason of 
sence, l Tines*, or otherwise, be Mow of voting by/ lattes.! 
of Attorney, lie shall beat liberty so to, do, 
such I etter of Attorney shall elfery Case expresath* m 
or Names of the Candidate' of Candidates for vf horn mkfth 
Proprietor shall be so desirous Of Tbtihg, and shall be eXhtsut- 
ed within Ten Days next before such Election: and'ffee ajkt- • 
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‘ tofoey confuted to such Purpose, alkali in every Case deliver 
tlie Vote ip so dirtied to give openly to the Person or 
persona lybosUlJbe aijjUiorUpd by Jthe said Companyto 
receive, the safpe* $»d evefy such Vote shall be accompanied 
Affidavit or ri^pa$<w.to he made before a % Justjce pf 
the. Pe *ce by the Proprietor directing the same so to be given, 
to tiie same o^.the like Effect as, the Oath or Affirmation. now, 
^iiep .by Pr?»pufiefbrs votipg upQO\ Ballots at General Courts 
of the said. Company * and ip which such Proprietor shall also 
stpte the,Pay ot' the ^xecptipn.'of such Letter of Attorney;' 



unlawfully or corruptty procure or subprp, any other Person to 
t$J&e the paid Opth or Affirmation before a Justice of the Peace 
ah aforesaid, whereby he or she shall commit such wilful per¬ 
jury, thereof be convicted, he, she, or, they, for 

every, euph Qfouc^, shall incur sjich Pains and Penalties' as 
are provided by Law against Subornation of Perjury. 

h XXVII jf. And be it,enacted, That so much of the Apt 
of the Thirteenth Year of the Beige of King George the 
Ibird, intituled An Act for estalhUsijijng certain Regulations 
%,the%ibettv£ JPactagement of the Affairs of the East India 
Cfuppany; as well in India as in Europe, as enacts that no 
Person > employed in any Givi) or Military Station in the East 
• IfSlfP* or claiming or exercising aay Power, Authority, or Ju« 
rtfd^eii^ therein, shall he capable of being appointed or 
chosen into the Office o f Director until speh Person.shall have 
rvfurnf^tp eud bpeu resident in England fpr the Space of Two 
Yeats* &al>. be Md. is, hereby repealed,: Prbvided, that is the 
said, f^burt. of Directors, with the Consent of the ***4 
Board.iWl deefare a«eh person to b f e, ad Accountant with 
the said Company, and ‘that his Accounts are unsettled, 
ornat e Charge against such;,Person IS under the Consi¬ 
deration ofctbe mid Court, such Person, shall not bp capable of 
hy g .S lj m .M Offlff of Director for Tefm of Two 
Tw W Effgtaod, wUew web Apw^to ahall 

h? *>«W» ExpwUoo of 

the wJii Tem. j # 
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Courts of Directors, Vitkin eight Days after lbehdldWj|-dflWWi 
Courts respectively, and also Copies of ^11 LettertVwM*^, 
and Dispatches 'whatever which shall at any ! into Or Times lie 
received by the said'COurt o! Directors or any CnmbiitUJtr&f 
Directors, and which shall be material to be .COteMdWicatjWwb 
the said Board, or which the said Board shaft UfoorTfnfh 
Time /eguire. * ' * \. r > m 

XXX. And be it enacted. That no Orders, lit struct 
Di spate ires, Official Letters, or Communications' whatever^rh* 
latino to the said Territories or the Gbvernmebt’thereof, #io 
the Property Or Bights vested in the said Company mTthfct 
as aforesaid, or tQ any public Matters whatever, shall bh^ 
any Time sent or given' by the said Court of Directors;’Or'Shy 
t ommittee of the said Directors, until the same *VhU (me beeh 
submitted tor the t ousideiation of and ippror#% tte hfld 
Board; and for that Purpose that Copies'of. aft such OtaNrifr, 
Instructions, Dispatches, Official Letters; or Cbnturdbifearfftftis 
which the said Court of Directors, or hoy Ootittntatetf df*the 
said Directors, shall propose to be sent or ghrSVlNtl bfcby 
them previously laid before the said Board, and* mt wit^in 
the Space of Two Mouths after tl»e Receipt of AA^jutoiMil 
Orders, Instructions, Dispatches, Official Lettefi;'Hr Gtitii- 
munications, the said Board shall either 
to the said *Court of Directors br Committee df Iftfhmk 
with their Approbation thereof, signified Uhd^rVtbe >/l$affd 
of One of'the Secretaries of the said' Bhard‘ b/ theT'Older 
of the said Boardr or if thfe said Bbard shall diasp^rbrh, 
alter, or vary in Substance any of each pfbpceed'** OttteV, 
Instructions, Di-patches. Official Letters or Commbdidati- 
ons, in every such Case the Said 1 Bdaftd shaft gift ,! ttt^tfis 
said Directors, in Writing, unde# the Ubnd'of OhebTlbb ht* 
cretaries of the said Board, by Order 1 of the 1 Said hterij Mlb 
Reason/in respect thereof, together with their f DitectiOfth*b ills 
said Directors in relation thereto .‘Sndthesaid OMm 
shatlandtbey are hereby resulted fdrthwith*to send' the 'ss|d * 
Orders, Instructions; ’Dfepatch^e, Official Letters, or Commu¬ 
nications, ib the ’ Perm approted by the '‘Said Beard* ’ 

proper Destinations?; PrtVid&'tii wfcy*,'*fbat H hhnft ^fghftftd 
for the sald'Boeid, by Minute# from Time to Time^wmattb' 
for that purple and entered on the Records'of tlwwillpd 
aitd to be^fflmnnicuted to tbe'shid Courts to ailo#t|dlMlm> 
Ss of Orders, ItatCrttetioifs, Dispatches', Official LMtfapOr 
Cvtmkmdhatimnrmi sttelHn shdh Mtaatos lie ihsM a te 
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tent or given by the. said Court without h* vie g* been previously 
laid before the sai{l Hoard. >. , 

XXXI. And be -it enacted. That whenever the said 
Court of Directors shall omit to prepare ami submit tor the 
Consideration of thje said ( Board any Order?, Instructions, Dis¬ 
patches, Official Letters, or Conimuutcatioiia, beyond the 
Space of Fourteen. Days after Requisition made to them by 
Orderpf the sqpl Board, it'shall and may* be lawful to a.nd for. 
the said Board,to prepare and, send to the;said Director* any 
Orders, Instructions, Dispatches, Official Letters,' or Comniu- 
nications, together with their Direction*, n lating thereto; and 
the said, Directors shall and they are hereby required foith- 
with to transmit the same to their proper Destinations. 

XXXII. Provided always, and be it enacted. That 
nothing herein contained shall extend or be construed to extend 
to restiict or prohibit the, said Directors from expressing, 
within Fourteen Days, by Representation in Writing to the 
said, Board, such Remarks, Observation*, o.r Explanations as 
they sha 1 think fit touching or concerning any Directions which 
they shall receive from the said Board; and,that the said Board 
shafI and,they are hereby required to take every such Re¬ 
presentation, and the several Matters therein contained or 
alleged, into., their Consideration, and to give such further 
Directions thereupon as they shall think, fit aud expedient; 
which shall be,final and conclusive upon the said .Directors. 

. XXXIII* And be it enacted. That if it shall appear, 
to-the.said Court of Directors that any Orders, Instructions, 
Dispatches, Official Letters or Communications, except sudt as 
shall, pass through the Secret Committee, upon which Direc¬ 
tions may be *o»givenby the said Board as aforesaid, are con¬ 
trary to,>Law„ it shall . be in the Royr* r of the said Board and 
tjjt* said Court of Directors to. send j»<*pecial Case, to, be agreed 
upon by and between them, and to he signed by the President 
o££he said . Board and the Chairman of the said 'Company, to 
Three or mqif-pf the Judge* of djis Majesty’s, Court of-King’s 
Bench, fiw ?the.,Opinion «of. the said.,Judge* ;,and, the said 
Judges.aied^r^by required to certify ttodf Opudon upon-any 
Case sftwiSiiittoa to Ahem, audftp send a . Certificate thereof to 
the i ffidA .President and Chairman .; .wbicbQptoipnshail be 
IjtonqMve*, -*is»*. ; 

CFttfided always, qnd;bo iLomted^and de- 
eaMCBoard shall no* , Imwethe Borneo of . ap- 
g-afiy of jhe Servants of the, said Complyvorpfdiiect- 
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i«g or interfering wi4 .the Officers and Servant oftiie^, 
Company employed in the Home Estahl^mieutr nor v .s|iau h 
be necessary for the said Court of Directors to. submit forth*. 
Consideration of the sdld Board their Communications with titf 
Officers or Servants employed in their said Ifomd Establish- v 
vent, or with the legal Advisers of ihe said Company.» 

XXXV. And be it enacted. That the said Court,of 
DirectoiS shall from Time to Time appoint a Secret Committee, 
to consist of. any Number not exceeding Three of the said* Dir f 
rectors, for the particular Purposes in this Act specified; whiph 
said Directors so appointed shall, before they or any of th^iyi 
shall act in the Execution of the Powers, and Trusts hereby** 
reposed in-them,'take an Oath of the Tenor following(that 
is to siy,) - , 

4 1 (A. B.) do swear. That I will, according to tljebest 

* of my Skill and Judgment, faithfully execute the,several 
4 Trusts and Powers reposed in me as a Member of th,e Secret 

* Committee appointed by the Court of Directors of, the, th4ia 
4 Company; I will not,disclose or make Ipi wn aayoftlice 
'secret Orders, Instructions, Dispatches, Official Lottecaor 
4 Communications which shall be sent or r given to me by* the 
4 Commissioners for the Affairs of India, save only to theofoqr 

* Members of the said Secret Committee,'or-to the P^rspnpC 
4 Person 1 who shall be-duly nominated , and employed m If op a- 
4 cnbiug or preparing the same ''respectively, uni t ap shglltbe 
4 authorized by the said Commissioners tpdiscibie^iid 

4 knowii the same. So-help me GOD/ ^ ... ), 

Which said Oath shall agd may .baadmiitistored by the spv^raj 
and respective Members of thesaid Secret Congit^e, f^egefi 
other t and, being so by them taken.and subscribed,.sWibt 
corded by the Secretary or Deputy. Secretary of th? said 
of Directors for the'Time being, amongst the* Acts bf'.flup 
Court. * ' juri 

X XXVI. Provided ■ also, .and be it enacted v That 
•aid BoafdshalI.be of opinion that the Subject Matter of Mvjs 
their Deliberations, concerning the levying ’'Wat or magy|^ 
Peace, or treating or negotiating with any of jhp JJfative 
Princes or States in India, or with any other.Princes ot Sjgles . 
or touching the Policy to be Observed with respect 
Princes, or States, intended to be communicate! ,111 
Dispatches, Official Letters or Communications, .fo a^Y ofyh 9 
Government or‘Presidencies in .India, or to.,aiyy Officers w 
Servants of the said' Company,* shall be of a Nature to require 
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Secrecy, it shell and may be (Awful for Aik said BdUrd to send 
their Orders, Dispatches, Official l etters of Communications, 
to the Secrect Committee of the said’ Cofirt of Directors tb be 
appointed as is by this Act directed/ wfro shall thereupon, 
without disclosing the stone; transmit the satoe ScCosdibg tb the 
Tenor thereof, or phriHifcnt to the Direction* of the said Board, 
to the respective Governments and Presidencies, t officers and 
Servants ; and that the said Governments and' Presidencies, 
Officers and Servdhts, shall be bbutitt to ntay'S faithful Obe¬ 
dience thereto; in like -Manner as if such Orders, Dispatches, 
. Official Letters or Communications had been sent to them by 
the said Court of Directors. 

XXXVII.. And be* it enacted, That the said Court of 
Directors shall,-before the Twfeniy-secondDay of A prii One 
thousand eight hundred and thirty-four, and afterwards from 
Time to Time so often as Reductions of the Establishment of 
the said Court or other Circumstances may require, frame and 
submit to the said Board an Estimate of the gross Sum which 
will be annually required for the Salaries of the Chairman; De¬ 
puty Chairman, -and Members of the said Court, aiid the Of¬ 
ficers and Secretaries thereof, and all other proper Expenses 
fixed* and contingent thereof, end of General Courts of Pro¬ 
prietors ; and such Estimate shall be subject to Reduction by 
the said Board, so that the Reasons for such Reduction be 
given to the, said Court of Directors; and any Sum not ex¬ 
ceeding the Sum mentioned in such Estimate, or (if the same 
shall be reduced) in such reduced Estimate, shall be manually 
applicable, at the Discretion of the Court of Directors, to the 
Payment of the said Salaries -and Expencea; and it shall not 
he jaw fit I for the said. Board to interfere with or control the 
particular Application thereof* or to direct what particular 
Salaries or Ex peaces shall from Time to Time be increase*! or ' 
reduced: Provided always, that such and the same Accounts 
shgi^l Jbeltept and* rendered of tbe Sums to be applied in de¬ 
fraying the.;Salaries and Expencea, aforesaid as of the other 
Expenditure of’the said‘Company. 

XXrXVllI. And bait enacted; That the Territories 
BOW suhjedttyto the Government of the * Presidency of Fort 
^lupf,|»'8^it shall be divided into Twb distinct Presi- 

___< Si- __ L.Ll. -L-U t J _ 1 
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the .Mid Court of Directors, under the Ciqlrol by 
provided, and they are hereby required, to declare aud appoiq^ 
what Part or Parts, qf auy.oft^e Territories qudLr the Go¬ 
vernment, of the sqid Company shall frum time to TTimq ^ 
subject to t^e, Government eaql^ m the several Presidencies 

now.subsisting or tq beesta^lifhea as a/prMaid,and firpqi Tune - 
to Time, iw 0(?c»siun r uiay require, tyrevokp and, qW» iu the 
whole or ip pa^t, such, Awpbitaiqnt* pq^Auph new Distribu- 
tiou of the same as shall bf. <jetr*up4expedient, * 

X Kit IX. A nd be it enacted* That the Superintendence* 
Direction, and Control of the Whom Civil and, Military Go¬ 
vernment ot ail, the said Territories and Be venues in, India shall, 
be aud is hereby vested ia a Governor General ;«nd Counsel¬ 
lors, to be styled “ the Governor? General of India in 
Council/* - * ■ . *< „■* 

XL. And be it enacted. That there shall be Four On 
dinary Members of the said Council. Three' of whom'shall 
from Time to Time be appointed by the said Codvt of Drtree* 
tors from amongst such Persons as shall bedr shift! have been 
Servants of the said Company; and each of the said Three ‘ 
Ordinary Members of Council shall at the Time Of his Ap*- 
pointment have been in the Set vibe qf the said Company for 
at least Ted Years; and if he ' dial! be in the Military Ser¬ 
vice of the sAid Company, he shall not during htaOVintttfinmfee 
in Office as a Member of Council hold any Military'Command 
or be eniplbyed in actual Military Duties; ami that tbef Fourth' 
Ordinary Member of Council shall ’from Time to Time be ap^ 
pointed from amongst Persons who dial! not be 'Servants jof. 
the said Company by the said Court of "Dimeters, tobbbt^, 
the Approbation of fife Majesty, id be signified 1 b rnrauf 1 
by His Royal Sign ManUftl-countsrsiunedoythOPfesideOt^ 
of the said Retard ; provided thatbueh nit mentioned Mmber 
of CottneH shhll not be entitled to sit or vote Hi the said CetlN* 
ci! exe pt at Meetings thereof foT making* Laws ;tft»d 
lions; and it shall be larfful for the SaidCoTUrtor Directonf'se*' 
appoint the Cortinandet-injOhief 'of 'the 'Company’s Fsihl' 
in India, and’if them 1 shall bo nrveenh Ootamaader^in- Chief or • 
the Officers of such ComMahffife^lidChfef >ahd' of Gtfeeribr 
General of India Sh ill be Vested In the sMOe Persoh,* thenrlh^- 
Commander-in-chief of the Poraev on the Bengal iistcblfiHd* 
ment, to bean ffixtfasftrdiasrryffifefcfaer of the said Council, tiiMf’. 
such Extraordinary Mettle f of Council shall have KcibdelT' 
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Precedence at the Council Board next aftld the Coventor 
General. * '• J ’ ! ’' 

XLf, And.jbfe it enacted. That Jhe Person who'shall 
be Governor General of the PHnkhAct of Fort ' William in 
Bengal on the Twenty-second' DSy or ApriPOne tHotnand 
eight hundred and kllltty-fouf shalV be’ the Pii^t Governor 
General of India trader this Act,'*nd‘tfiftb Persona as shall be 
Members of Odhncil of the* same Presidency on that Day shall* 
be respectively Mehibert ef tftb Council constituted by this 
Act; ' -•* ' 4 -.v - t . .*« t ^ * 

XMT. And be it enacted, That all ^Vacancies happen¬ 
ing »d the Office Vif Governor General ef India shall from* Time 
to Time* be filled up by the said' Conn of'Directors, subjected 
to live Approbation ' of‘Hm Majesty, tu be signified-in Writing 
by His Royal Sign Manual, countersigned by the President of 
the said Board. - 

XLI4I. . And be it - enacted,< That the asid Governor 
Geneva! t0 s Council shall-have Power to make Laws and Re- 
gvlationsr fov repealing, amending, or altering any Laws or He- 
'goisttoos whatever now in force or hereafter to be la force in 
the saidTefriteriefc- or any Part thwetf, and to make- Laws and 
Regulation«for all Persons, whether British or Native, foreign¬ 
ers or others* and for all Coarts ofJuatacef whether establish¬ 
ed by Bifr Majesty’s - Charters or otherwise,'and the J-urisdtc- 
lama thereof*and for all-Places and Thing* whatsoever within 
and throughout! the whole and every Part of thesaid Terri to- 
>i«d .ahd4>rntt 'Bervanfes-of the said Company within the Do- 
miuioai of Priaees and States in atttanee-with * the said Com- , 
pony; save and except that the said Governor General in 
Commit shell net have dm Power ofmakieg any Laws or Re** 
gelmiee# whiehtshalHn any way repeat, vary,* suspend, Or affect 
any of the Provisions .of this- Act, or any of the Provisions* of- 
the*. Acts* .far punishing Mutiny and Desert fed of (Mktii and 
SuldiUHt whether4* the*$errioe crfHis o* the' said 

Company^ er*tny PitwhuUstf may Act hereaner to be pate*. 
efiWm^irjmftfeetiag tbemihdonfniyvr'ilw said Tenito- 
ries ov»GMh& ahab itaiita ther e of , orfany Laws or Regulatioae. 
eWM li tty wtydhtt aay tHsrotttiw of the* Crown, 
or tftfe Anttoofitymf Parliament^ er4h*ti0mi«titutien or Rights 
of^dprihiid Caasptny, or way Part Of tfcen.avmtiea Laws or. 
Comiit|timtof.ma.fi«itti bikini efGrosfc Britain and 
t fGaad wimteoa^^'dapsnd in any Degnm tbeAHegianbe of 
amy Person to the Crown of the United Kingdom, or the 
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Sftftraigntji or Dommioit of the said Crown over 

the said Territoties* .v *V^' 

XUV. - Provided alvfays, add be- it ‘enaetyd* That id 
case the said Court of JiMreotua, under 'aii CotHfebas;' bf 
this Act is provided, shall signify to the eaid Governor ? 6«n^' 
rai iu Couneil .their Disallowance of any Laws or Regulations 
by the said Goventos General in Gouneil made, fhar^ml hf 
every such Case, upon Receipt by the said Governor O t a# 
in Conned of Notice d such Dwaltowaiiee, the add Governed 
General in Council shall forthwith repeal all Laws end Regu¬ 
lations so disallowed.. r> • i<’ *-* ' »•* ' 

XLV. -Provided also, an&be iteeacted, That all Laws j 
and Regulations made as aforesaid, soiong asthev shettre* 
main unrepealed, shall be of the same FOrce and Effect withih 
and throughout the .said Territories as any' Act of Prrlirhest 
would or ought to be within the same Territories, and dsM Jpg 
taken notice of % all Courts* of* Justice«whfctsoetrlri ditU| 
the same Territories, in the. same Manner assay-Public Adi' 
of Parliameat would and ought to bo taken notice of $ wad 4b? * 
shall not be necessary to register or publish in uv Courted 
Justice any Laws or Regalations made'by the said Governor 
General in Council. , * ■ ?, 

XLVI. Provided also, and be it enacted, Thai it-dm!!* 
not be lawful for the said Governor General fO Guaeed^ 
without the previous Sanction of the said Chart d'-lbnciw^ 
to make any Law or Regulation whereby Power skill begiumr 
to any Cotirts of Justice, other than the Counts of Jbsttow 
established by His Majesty’s Charters, to senftesco to'tfyOf 
'Punishment of Death any of. His Majesty’*. natural, bofcw 
Subjects bom in Europe, or the Children of snob 
which shall eltolisli any of the Courts of Justice w nbahil ljp 
His Mtisahr*! Charters. 

. • XLVII. And bo It enaeted^Thatthe:hiktiwrt oh Bid 
rectors - shall forthwith submit, for the ApptobatioUob tbenauL 
Board, such Rales, aatheyshaH deemevpedieift for daiiw 
cedure of the Governor. General in Councibin^the Discharge^ 
and Exercise of mil . PowervRaaetioa#, and Dutitotaif*iad^ 
oa or vested in htarby- virtue of titisAotvOr to be iurtuie e' 
vested ; in bkn by any otherr AlSt or Ants; which Rums htutt 
prescribe the ’Modes efPimtftgapMU of any .Laws ertRagprid*' 
tione bvbe wadeby tbesasd&cxuernor General ii Chinil^ 
and of the* Authentication tf»«H Ante and 
soever of the eaid v Gnvetishr General m Gen noil*; wnAbncto 
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when Approved by the said Board of Commissioners, 
shall be of the same Force as if they had been inserted in this 
-Act: provided always, that each Rales shall be laid before 
both Houses of Parliament io theSessioo next aft^r ths A p¬ 
proval thereof. * ** - *. ; » 

*v XbVUI. Provided always, and be it enacted, That all 
itat and RehiMotif shall be wade tt soae Meeting of the 
Qtaaai* at 'which the said Governor General and at least 
Vbrte-oft the Ordinary • Members of Council shall be tts s cin - 
bkd,’ fand> that all other If unctions of > the ssid Governor Gene¬ 
ral in Council may be exercised by the seidGovenior General 
and Owe or more Ordinary Member tr* Members -of 'Council, 
and that in every Case of Piflhvenoe of'Opiafea at Meetings 
off the said Council where there shall be on l&qaalUyof Voices 
tfeaeaid Governor General sbaBheve Tee Votes Orthe cast¬ 
ing Vote. 

' - XUX. Provided always, and bo ft enacted, That when 
and an Often as any Measure obeli 1 be proposed before the said' 
Governor General: iii' Councilwhereby the Safety, Tfrencjuil- 
lity ■ or Interests of the 'British-'PessMans in India, or any 
pvt; thereof,, are'or ntyi be; in the Judgment* of ? the Said Go¬ 
vernor .General, - essentially affected* • and the said Governor 
General shall be-of opinion either that the Measure hk> propos¬ 
ed /taght to ha. adopted of'Carried «sto*execution, or that the 
spam ought >to beeuspended or wholly rwcoh d, and tht M^jo- 
ihp Council than pr e s ent shell • diner, in and dissent from 
soth. .Opinion, the said* Goveftsse Gansval and Members of 
Council - ese hereby directed fofthhrifts'wUtaeHy to exchange % 
with aod cotnatCMoeto to eachr odar in'Writing end** their 
respective Hstdi, to be recordt i at* largo an their 9dhKk>o- 
Ninhnn- tw Gvoenda and ^Reasons oftheir r i Ma dw Opi- 
noM; and if after consider!*^ the same- the siidGovernor 
Ghist el t and the Maj o s it y inOotmil shall still didst itt Gpini* 
ninntfdhi^hr hmrftd fpr thdtnifl ftntnofOvirtl^ef his own 
dudhetityjendon bis own or<itjwt 

4b»; MeirfliO* so proposed hyntoi^iB whole, orto-adopt and 
sassy #dd®s**u»,so. propessik’tnto^exeCatlan, ns the asm Ge- 
wfeAfrllmstalyhaH thiakfffraad e»p»dieo<. * - 1 • 

t$< ^U^ii'Andihep iteiumCed/Ilhat'the'safcl Gounod sballtiretn 
^^^^^nemeshtplde atodrlWitiiw Usee* as shallbe ap- 
friisteft hP thoMteid Governor - Genes*! In Gte^tsciHrithindBe 
ahW #«m*t*spM, id# 4ha*as often *s the sahft Geoifeihshsth as- 
telftblo wHhm ony Of the Fresidencfte of the- Fort Saint 
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George, w Agfa, theOoteriiwW bf^dSch Fn i ftMdhff v 

shall act as an Ekfraoidinar^ftfetabor of €4iim 1 

LL Pro Adedntwwyft^bhd^ it «a*M;* Tift frtMtfft 
hereinContained M4fetM4%tiUl{ ifr.Mr irM 
of Parliament tt ntlt Ulrt fbr the ehiti w 

alt the ItihaWtoUt* tbeW*ef<; MiA frWptMVf'm&mi &A 
a full* hotafilatoi wsd-c ohs to Ut ly Cfchfcieg Right AM 'Potosf : lft * 
intended *o be reserved to PtoffetoeM «t» Jmifol;-shf&dfc& 
of pref«M>tll Proceedings tad Atstd dfafltowreir ot the w 
Governor Qtnrtl it Ootimdlt aid to Rjhii^td4^tlto hi 1 
Tima any Lato'e* ftigttlalton wfchtsneVet bkhde bf the I 
GoveMaor .General hi Council, ttadih *H fosbttito to tegfidm, 
for the said Territories and ah toe IftAdbitoritfc th*totfwbi 


full and ample ft Manner to if this Aet tot hot totdjMM4 
and the bettor to hnabfo Parffemfebt to tttitidf It 'all Thtoii 
such Right and Power, all LaWs attll ft^ulttibiit haftinf 
the said' GoveSrtbf Gnahd ta Omtoll aMlto tftfttitolitied'tD 
England* aid laid hnfeto both Dontoa ttf PhttidmCilt, fh H& 
same Manner as is now by Lth provided amnOelttilgllihdMhft 
and Regulations mads by the Mtettl Gbvermhfenli to Indii^ 
Lib And he k enacted, TMt all EnacthtentS* Ptovfr 
siomv Matters, and Things Ifeldtihg to the GovtnoM3toig 
of Fort William :4e- MsigSl- la &M1, aid dW Oefitod 
General of Fort WHBem * id BeigUl atone, 11 

any other Act or A chi' contained, so far as the snide *dto ill# 
in fores, and not repklfd by of MAttcitit to tlr KMtftmc 
of this Aet* shall nuntidtte and tab urato Odd be umMIi 
to the Governor- GenUfalof’India id Odsifil, ira idlb 
GovtmorGeMfaHf India dmf, ibftottofjr. -' ‘*:?/,* 

Lilli Add whereas it lh rx^dhti (bat 'ititik Mil 
AtnagehM^ts as local Circumstanced hi ay fedairh ft gaaebel 
System «f Judicial Estabibhmebts ami Police, tb which S 
PentM> whatsoever**** Well BdMh ^ JRddt " 
subject, should beosteblished toihfmd^ 
ly Periods and- ihatotfcb Lawn totttdy $d j 
not' to ■ bU Glasses mf dwIAibbto' ef I 
due’ Regs# being had totfA IRiihte , ;Fndjlhi*,‘' Adi*] 

Usages of the Pbepfe^ ebodU fanetftot*d;a*d tikh|i_ 
md > EtHm»^^4bMfmh , <jr imk-lMmWiMii 
loriM AuM k* MM H iM wI ' tll ft -tulM riKii rtt tf f ixt iffiO 
may mtpme snwlsd 3 be H dtoefot ridded, tftAtL_ _ 
Governov General of India ^Oomril toll, id 
veniently may he after the passing of Ibid Act,- MMf A 
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mission, avdfrom Time to Time Commisnons, to such Persons 
ts the said Court of Directors, with the Approbation of the 
said Board ;of Commissioners, shall recommead for that Pur* 
pose* and to ..such other Persons,., if ?iieees»*ry,‘ ran the said 
C o vernor .General in Council shall think it, aB such •<Pantuno, 
not exceeding in the whole at any ona Tima livti in Number, 
and to he styled “The Indian Law Commissioners,” witAell 
such Powers as^hailbe necessary tor thaPurpones hereinafter 
mentioned; and the said Commissioners shall fully inquire into 
the Jurisdiction, Powers, .and Rales of the enisling Courts of 
justice And Public Establishments in the said Territories, and 
all existing Form of Judicial Procedure, and 'into, the Nature 
end Operation of aii Laws, .whether Civil cur Criminal;' written 
or .customary, prevailing end to Force in any Part of the said 
Territories, and whereto* any Inhabitants of the said Terri¬ 
tories, whether? Europeans or others are now subject; and the 
said .Commissioners shall from Time to Time make Reports, in 
which, they shall fully set forth the Result of their said inqui¬ 
ries, and shall from Time to Time suggest such Alterations as 
may in their Opinion be beneficially made in the said Courts 
of justice and Police Establishments,. Forms of Judicial Pro¬ 
cedure and Laws, due regard beia | had tothe Distinction of 
Castes, Difference of Religion, and the.Manners and Opinions 
prevailing amuog diflferent Raeea and in different Parts of the 
gaid Territories. * t • 

LIV. And.be it enacted, That the said Commissioners 
shall follow such Instructions with regard to 'the Researches and 
Inquiries ,to be made r and the Ptoses, to be visited by them, 
and all their Transaction* withroferemm to the*Objects of their 
Commission, as they shall from Time, to Timo receive, from the 
s*id Governor General of India -in Council; and they, are 
hereby required'to make, to .the said Governor Geoecalin 
Ccnncil such special Reports upon any.Matters as by such In* 

, strontipns may from Tims * to Time be required s emhtkesaid 
Gev^pr. General in Council shell take tote consideration the 
Reports from Time to Time tq be made .by the said Indian 
I#W CqmmtoKioners, and *bfdl|nmsmit the same# together with 
t|e Qjtimipne or Resqtotiqns'of <£he said. Gansrnor General in 
Council thereon*,, to the said Court; cd.JEpctora>; and which 
sapLligpprt*, together With to*aato*0jiuiieBS or Rssefutioos, 
0f4to If# ,M>n hpth Houses of BadiammU.iiuhe same 
nqerro to nowtoyXew provided concerning the* Rules and 
gelations made, by the several Governments to Indie. 
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LV. And.be it ei^y, ThititiUl wrf mv bHMi* 
ful for the.Governor General of Indio in* Council tcMgtmm. 
Salaries (o Ilia s&idXa4i& Law Commieeioeers and Ihdm nw i a 
sary Officers and Attebdaois, stito defray suchretber£xp«t- 
ees as may ba tacideatto tbe said GoaninioB^ and {that, tM 
Salaries of the■a i Comniisaioae^ ^ AaU ba twwrdiejr' to the 
bigtest Scale of Remuneration given to any of* tbe Offieeri ar 
Savants of the India Company below the Rank of' Members 
of Council. <■ * ’ * } 

LVI. And ba it enacted, That the Executive Govern¬ 
ment «f each of the several Preskkueieo of'Fort • William *|a 
Bengal, Fort Saint George, Bombay* 'and Agra shall be bd* 
ministered-by a Governor and Three Councillors, to bo Styled 
“The Governor in Council of*the saidPresidenciesof ravt 


William: in Bengal* Fort Saint George, Jsndn^ and * Agrit, 
respectivelyand tbe said Governor and ■ Councillors roped* 
lively of each such 1 Fresideucy shall have* tbe same 1 'Rights 
and Voices in their Assembles, and shall observe tbe same 
.Order and Course in • their Proceedings, as theGovemors* m 
Council of the Presidencies of Fort Saint George hod Bom¬ 
bay now have and observe, and that the Governor General Of 
India for the Time beiog shall be Govemor of th&Presideney 
of Fort William in Bengal. - •- ' '‘ : 

LVII. Provided always* tod be it enacted,"Thatch 
shall and may be lawful for the said Court of Directors 'ittubfr 
such Control as is by thie Act provided, to revoke and sus¬ 
pend* so often and for such Periods aathe said Cottrtsfeall in 
that'Behalf direct, the Appointment of Councils in ell orCny 
of. the said Presidencies, or to reduce the Number of Cotte- 


cillors in all or . any, of-the said Councils, auddnritig'suoh 
Timeas a Council shall not bo appointed in any such* Pntsft* 
deney the Executive Goveromeat thereof shall be administer 
ed by-a Governor alone. ' ■ " ’• - 

LVIII. And be it enacted. That ^thd ^several Pemebc 
•who on the said 7weo^*s«titd Sljr ofv April One thousand 
eight hundred* mid thirty *ftmr«hail 1 m * Governors of the^rfo- * 
pecthre Presidencies of Fort Spint Gecrge and Bombay; shall 
be the first Goveraors of the* said Presidencies respectively* 
under this Act; and that the Office of Governor of the mitfl 


Precidepey of Agra, ami* ell Vacancies happening . 

Office* of the Governors of the said-PreeidencieeTespedriMt, - 
shall basiled up'by-the.said-Court of* Directots^suWeM^toithe 
Approbation of Hie Majesty, to be signified under His Roy- 
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ah Sign Manual* countersigned by 1 tba slid President of the 
said Board of Commissioners. 

LUC. And best,enacted. That in the Presidencies in 
which the Appointment of a.Couimil ahiH.be suspended under 
the Provision hweis*bsfen contained, and daring < such Time 
a* Councils shall not be nygMMited therein respectively., the 
' Governors appointed under ibis Act, and in die Presidencies in 
which. Ctaunciw ehnll from Time to Time be appointed the 
said Governors in their respective Councils, shall have all the 
Rights, Powers* Duties, Functions# and Immunities whatso¬ 
ever, not in anywise repugnant to.this Act, which the Gover¬ 
nors of Port Saint George..and Bombay in, their respective 
Councils now have, within their respective Presidencies; and 
U|al!t the Governors and Members of Council of ...Presidencies 
appointed by, or under, this Act shall severally have all the 
Rights, Powers, and Immunities respectively, not in anywise 
repugnant to .this dot, which the Governors and Members of 
Council of the .Presidencies of Poet Saint Ghorge and Bom¬ 
bay ^respectively now have in.their respective Presidencies;, 
provided that no Governor or Governor in.Council shall have 
tjfee Power, of making or suspending any Regulations or Laws 
inany Gass whatever, .unless, in Cases of urgent Necessity 
(the Burthen of the Proof whereofshall,boon, such Governor 
or Governor in .Council), and then only, until the Decision of 
thp^Governor General of India in Council shall be signified 
thereon; and provided nl$o» that an Governor or Governor in 
Council shall have, the Power.of creatiegany new Office, or 
granting any Salary* Gratuity,, er Allowance, without the pre- 
vines'Sanction, of* the Governor General of-India, in, Council 
,, |V LR. Provided always, and.be it onacted, That when 
and so often as the said Court of -.Directors abalkneglect for the 
Space of. Two Calender Months* tu be computed for Ibe Day 
ifgfreon the Notification of the Vacancy of any Office or 
Ran^lpyinent in India in tbs Ammintmewt of, the said Court 
shollhave been wceivtlby the earn .Court, to supply such Va¬ 
cancy, then in every such Case iMbsll.both*wfuLfoi* His Mu** 
jsSAy. fov.nmMpeb >y Writing under, hit Sign Manual, such 
Papons .aM$p4ig}etty shall think property supply such Va- 
canpy; that* ,t*«ry Person so appointed shall have the 
same. PoflljPb ®pfil«fe»* and A*tthorkm» as^f ha oe they hod 
eh ^jganjriW said. Court, tndsbsRue* he subject to 

n jifw without tbs Approbation and Consent 

■ ** * i. 


/. 
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LX f. A hd WH enacted, That tobhalfb* iaw&W^rttth 
said Court of Directors to appoint 1 say PefsOn erl^liVbit* 
prorisioftafly td Shhcded 5 to*- any .of 

supplying arty VOttidoy Or*Vaeancieitheraiov tstleo tl ve* mm & 
shell happen by the' Death er Roshenattonof 
Persons holdfeg th^SWasie Office or Offices resp^fely.'ttro# 
his or their ©efhkttare 1 fram Mil #hh Intin^to^tSfl# 
Europe, oY oO any 1 Eteot’ or Contingency expressed in hOy 
such provisioned Appointment* Or Appointments to- the siutt* 
respectively, end 1 elicit Appointment* again to revoke; Pro¬ 
vided that every provisional'Appointmeirt tb the several O& 
fices of Governor General of India,-Governor of a PreshUnA 
cy, and the Member of'Council-0*' India; by this- Aetf direct¬ 
ed to be appointed" from * among** Person* who shall Antint' 
Servants of the said* Company*; shall bn Subfeet to the Appro** 
bation of his Majesty, to be’ signified*annfHifesaid, bat ifaAf;«h 
Person so appointed' to stfegnod provisionally to any/of the 
said Offices shall be ' entitled* to any' Authority, Shtaryy Or 
Emolument appertain mg-thereto until he shall bemthto actual 
Possession of su&h Office; ' ’ ■ ■ j, i 

LXII. And be it enaeted, That if airy Vacancy shall 
happen in the Office of Governor Generat e? India ahmedt 
provisional or other Successor shall be upoirthe spat ter supfljr- 
such Vacancy, then and- hi "every svch^Gtsb ^GdlM 
Member of Council next in-Bank^tO'the^dalAGoveynoPGaob^ 
ral shall hold and execute thfe-s^idOffie* of Sertwar Oei»* 
cal of India and Govern orof Sie Ptresideney wiftNaar 

in Bengal until a Successor eta#* Arrive, br udtil jpotwaother 
Person on the Spot shall be ddW appelated thereto * "AndAiiatt 
every such Acting Governor GaUdmlShdlt, dtf«0g-tttfr*95fti* 
of fiil continuing to act as sUch, have and cxeteissaH w#t 
Rights and Powers* of Governor Get#ral^ Indio, and ifcafrf 
bo*, entitled to 'receive-the Emoluments and*'Advantages ape- 
pdftaifirug'to the Offica by HMrthC«pplled*' Midi 1 ActingGovStv. 
nor General foregoing bis GAteryhnd Atk> weode of a Mebmh 
of Council for the inNiaiMrlbffir 1 ^ »»** <e ' 4 * 

LXIIL' And bf^lthdactsd^ That if any VfecdncyMBUfc. 
happen hr thct Offieeof Gb^he* v?3 f 
bay, or Agra- wben> aoproVto^ W *dther iMffiiMbrf 
be upon the SpottesttppMiueh Pbosnoy, thud nwbftn foyd t m v 
such Case, if MME ^HChnfti^ M the 
which such VacMiby stalkIwM 4 MeMMM ifllm 

oil, who shall be next in Rank to the Governed r Men^inadi 
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tty Commander in Chief or Officer oovmtyiag the Forces of 
such Presidency, and if there shall be no Council, then the 
Secretary of Government of the said. Presidency who shall 
be senior in the said Office of Secretary,* shell hold and exe¬ 
cute the said Office of Governor until a Successor shall arrive, 
or until some other Person on the Spot shall be duly appoint¬ 
ed thereto: and that every such Acting (governor shall, dur¬ 
ing the Time 9 f his continuing to act as such, receive and be 
entitled to the Emoluments and Advantages. appertaining to 
the Office by him supplied, such' acting Governor foregoing 
alb Salaries and Allowances by him held and enjoyed at the 
Time, of his being called to supply such Office. 

LXIV. And be it enacted. That if any Vacancy shall 
happen in the Office of an Ordinary Member of Council of 
India when no Person provisionally or otherwise appointed to 
succeed thereto shall be then present on the Spot, thta and on 
every such Occasion such Vacancy shall be supplied by the 
Appointment of tbe Governor General in Council; and if any 
Vacancy shall happen in the Office of a Member of Council 
of any Presidency when no Person provisionally or otherwise 
appointed to succeed thereto shall be then present on the Spot, 
then and on every such Occasion such Vacancy shall be sup¬ 
plied by the Appointment, of the Governor in Council of tty 
Presidency in which such Vacancy shall happen; and until a 
Successor shall arrive the Person so nominated shall execute 
the. Office by him supplied,, and.. shall have all the' Pnweta 
thereof,' and wall have and be entitled*' 0 the Salary and other 
Emoluments and Advantages ippeHtpisg to the said Office 
during his Continuance therein,:every such temporary Member 
of Council foregoing All, Salaries a»4 Allowances by him held 
and enjoyed at the Time of bis being appointed to such 
Office: Provided always, that no Person shall be appointed a 
temporary Member of Council mho might not have been ap» 
pointed by the said Court bf Directorate fill the Vacancy sup¬ 
plied by aach temporary.Appointment* 

LXV, And be it further enacted, That the eaid Govern¬ 
or General ty&ouncil shall have and be infested by virtue of 
this . Act'with full Power* aai Authority .to superintend and 
control;theGoeernora and- Governors in,Council of, Fort^Vil- 
!iam> inV Bbagal, Fort Saint George, Bombay, and Agra, in 
all Points relating to the Civil or Military Administration of 
tty • mid^Pfeatdensisn respectively, and the raid Governors and 
tUptiion in Council shall be bound to obey such Orders and , 







c*^ 1/ M ^ • 


tfetraOtafa tf'Bn &id'etfrtfWt 

fV»p<> irhiihn&>f<& ’ • ? ■' ' 

•■ lxti. rfiiirf.fc*r afr'W 

1«WMI fdrtftn^yVertfoVAf 'OoVftiiahi &$&&&& I^rfWB? 
liaAn itt i&tigat, ¥ffh%afaV'*G 

piSctively, «• i>i'6^ : to >u ttte‘nt» < Q(f^rdVir GJlIWifftn d&fid- 
clt Drafts ! orTftM«& ofU^m>6r K^fia%Atf MUibilW 

ail OMum'or fiMiMb ‘jjl'.’KsUf. VnedMI 1 .. 

Mink expedient, together” with HMtVMiilllV{Moj 

sane; and the ddd'GiWlKfr GdflWt^KMnifcini’l__ 

reared to fake (JWMlAe'KhtfWett'lUttaUitltitb mtiAA fit' 
and tn cnmidnnS6dtetHii ’KdtolotMlilk.iiT > Me'h3tf.6<t«hA^r , QV> 
ttertil in Counefl'tfiSI'reon’lofh* VMntlkffHiiMt'iii <MtU- 
d)' hr whdn dn,iliW)IWf IMIhiM dHbiMl.', 

■ LXV1I. And ltd M en4eted,'*Psat Wttn < Uid’«fi£i Oft 
vprdrfr Genferel shall VWt i 'dhr‘ ; of t»e fmmm'WVbte 



. _iiikotfed. 

fcXVIII. Andttdtettfcte*, 1WMe‘'Mi :> OBVdmk' 
and-W.vel»ota in CodMB Of Me tttif PiditdBfaHM'&jftNk 
William in Bengal, *8rt SWw;G*>ljte 'BWMMf, dWPi 
respectively shaft'arrd’theV” are' hereby' I’eJhtohllVilfy'fedt 

regularly to trtmfcmltto tltfstfH'WtfcriMradil^ft 10JS._, 

true and dxfcct Cbpies hfnlfeuhlr Ordefa' InSif' jcrhi df fHefr 
Respective Goveiiitafents,' ddMe'dfukrdfd I lntdll$fgiiidy of 
all Traaitactidiis arid’Maltetnlr Milt vfrtttt’Krfiri' cbtfartb mtiit 
Knowledge, aridvMiclk‘tWjf'«Stt dMMr l ^drW 'ii»'he 'cltliit- 
rnUnicatcd to thcnsaM Govwbnir^ffelrertd 1 In CbUnHl tin 'flfcrlt'- 
said, or as the said Governor Oenetal ii OdueiMMI'WII 
Time toTInie'lredalrie. - -■• • -,v :' ■< *>■■■* -.■ 

IiXIX. Xadtie It dnadtett. ■Wat'K sMtll'WMWl «• 
-the said^GbVerdor Gntiektt’ta'CWfteH/drilMi eVUn ErffrtU* 
civs of the PnMib SerVH® hky'ihtiett Arliftkr ttr reqklfrf; 
appointsuchona of tNh OMIMinltllMlriifllitdrCtl^ 
oil of India as h»in)iy‘fcid^8e4(te p*iWtV Gdvereorof Mo 

naid FrMdetacy of’^WffllkljC&IW^i Wlakh - 

, Governor aHaJI'be'WVeirtbJytBS 
alltHrDWtfc* of'Me *M W*i 

WfflUuta tn ’Marti,. MfUMU fMifcWalttifittni* . . 
rerfaon otafe*AMlfikiMttr; ,-V 1 */ •■* •-'•■ •• 

LXX. And be ft that 'WHWriWte 

Gdvorndt'GWeihl in CbrtCiHhittdefcUtethW'lt in' 
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that the said Governor General should visit-any Part of India 
unaccompanied by aity Member or Members- of the Council 
of India, it shall be lawful for the said Governor General in 
"Council, previously to the Departure of the said Governor 
General, to nominate oome, Member of the Council of India 
to be President of the said' Council, in whom, during the 
^Absence of th&said Governor General from the said Presiden¬ 
cy effort Wiluam in Bengal, the Powers of the said Go¬ 
vernor General* in Assemblies of the said Council shall be 
reposed ; >and it shall be lawful in every such Case for the 
Said Governor General in Council by a Law or Regulation 
‘ffyr. that Purpose to be made, to authorise the, Governor Ge¬ 
neral alone to exercise all or any of the Powers which might 
be exercised by the said Governor General in Council, except 
the Power of making Daws or Regulations: Provided always, 
that during die Absence of .the Governor General no Law or 
Regulation shall be made by the'said President and , Council 
‘without the Assent in Writing of the said Governor General. 

LXXI. And be it enacted, That they shall, not, by 
reason Of ,the Division of the Territories now subject to the 
Government of the * Presidency of Port William in Bengal 
into Two Presidencies as aforesaid, be any Separation between 
the; Establishments and Forces thereof respectively, or any 
Alteration in and Order pf Promotion and Succes¬ 

sion of the Company’s Servants.in-the same Two Presidencies 
respectively, but that all the Servants, Civil and Military,, of 
the Bengal .Bstablishments and Forces, shall and may succeed 
, and'be .appointed to all Commands, and Offices within either 
of the said Presidencies respectively as if this Act had not 


tXXU. 'And, he it enacted. That .for the. purposes of 
an Act, named' in the Fourth . Ypnr of the Reign of His late 
Pajesty King George the,.Fourth* intituled An Act to consolU 
and amend the Laws for punishiog.Mctiny aud Desertion 




P^k^rsaad Soldiers in thy^eryice of the East India Coin- 
’ — " J "i.authorize,8,pldiprp^nd Sailors in the Bast Indies 
eceive Letters at a induced Rate of Postage, and 

_ „,....ifos of War*nolle or to be made under the same, 

d^Xkesidep^pf W$5m in Bengal shall be token* md 

which hy or. in; virtue of this Act shall be ffividfd between the 
Preadepcies of, Fort WiUiam ip Beng^l and Afta"respectively, 
ac^sbau for all He Purposes 'aforesaid be taken to be the 
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Presidency of Fort WHImm in Bengal w- Uie said, Adt> wfettr 
wonecl. . .. , f , t ' 

LXXfll. Add be it enacted, That it $4 be lawful % 
the said Governor 'Gdheral inCouncil from Time to Time tif 
make Articles of War for the' Government of ffieNatiyfc' 
Officers and Soldiers in the Military Service of the Company* 
and for the Administration of Justice by' Court-martial to on', 
holden on such Officers, and Soldiers, and such Articles of 
War from Time to Tinfe to repeal or vary and amend; and ' 
such Articles of War shall be made and taken notice of in the 
same Manner as all other the Laws and Regulations to be 
made by the said Governor General in Council under this Act, , 
and shall prevail and be in force, and J&allbe of exclusive. 
Authority over alt the Native Officeiretlhd Soldiersin the said 


■w»»iafcw «vv»avuw«VDv^ iuw« hmws ' »v ‘lyyr, shall' 

be made by the .said Goverrtot General in Council 'aOy Article^, 
of War for or relating to the. Government of tuefwitpattyhr 
Native Forces, which at the Tilde pf this ,Actcotsup^ itttd 
operation shall be io force and use of adyPatftor ‘ Partpof, 
said Territories, shall remainin force. ''**'*\ 'y 

LXXIV. -And be' it enacted,* Tkiat imiS 

for Hb Majesty, by any Writing under 'Bin Sign IlmmpSJ 
countersigned, by the President of tnesaid Board of Commmf 
sioners, to remove or dismiss, any Person holding any Office, 
Employment, or Commission,‘Civll.or Military, under the said 
Company in India, and to vacate any Appointment or Co§#> 
mission of any person to any t.auch Office or Briptoymimy 
provided that a Copy of every such Writing, attestedJbytiw 
said President; shall within Eight Pays after the saute smut lj$ 
signed, by His Majesty .bejtran^RUttecl o]f delivered tot$e 
Chojftaap or Deputy CH*ijrmanbf the said Company. ' 

LXXV. Provided always, and be it enacted, Ilmt 
nothing in this Act contained fWi; take away * Ibe Power of 
the said Count of Director* iUt,} remoter dumbs any of the 
Officers or Servants of the- said jCompiny, but that the said 
Court shall and may at all Times N(t full Liberty tor remove 
or dismiss any of, such. Officer* or'Segfetytts at their. rWtir^ a«&' 
Pleasure: provided that any of the |tid(Ca^py 


m 








ment by the. said Court of PifaBtoip shall not. be'4b 




igi 
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*WP^ wiOioiit His flj^esty’s Appq>fr*ty»i), y 
it mentioned. 

An A ^ it epacie^, Tjbat there. «hpU be. paid 
tq the eev«r*| Office*?*herein -after naieathe Sjeypraf Salaries 



Nffje£y-*i* iboiiapnd ^ieca.Bupfet,; 

Tf> each Governor of the Prpidenciep of -Port Saint 
George, Bombay, and Agfa, OQe.hnndred and Tweu- 
ty, tMnisnd.Siw^Kupen.; ’ 

To epcjh Meiqbny if. any Connell to be appointed in 



for &s own Benefit or, for the Benefit, of any other Person oy 
demons ’whataoe'rar.i and the said Court of '‘Directors are 
Hereby required to my to alt and! singular the O^cera and 
Persons bpitein-afteT named who shall' be rodent in .the United 
l^a|d(AB at the Time ofAap respective Appointments, for 
the TPorpose of defraying the Expencea.of they? Equipment 
and Voyage, such Suint of Money. p& are set against the 
Napes of soeh 'Officers and Persora respectively; (that is to 

•ay#) - v ' ■ ’ . 

1 To the Governor General,' Five thousand Pounds: 

■TO each Member of' theConocll of India, One thou- 
■ tatod two hundred Bounds : 

To iaOfa‘ Governor Of jthfc* Presidencies of Bolt Saint 
^Gfednge,* Bombay/ find* Agra. Two thousand five 
' Pbunds> ! > 

' jrvqvad# *bbr*W any Governor General, Governor, or 
JltabefoTCrt^ v»rt«kP*f*hw Act, 
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wfio shall at tbs Tins of passing, this Act hold the Qfflce of 
Governor General, Governor, or Member of Council ’resppc* 
lively, shall receive the same Salary and Allowknces "that "lie 
would have r— 4 — J tr * Li ‘ * “ 4 1 —•*-^-**> ' A 


E^CXVll. Provided'always, and t* it enacted; 
if any Governor General, Governor, or Ordinary Member 4f 
tlie Council of India,, or .any Member of the Council o&nhy 


any Public Office or the. said Company, or, any Annuity pay* 
able out of, the, Qivil orMilU&ry Fund of'the said Company, 
the Salary of his Office of Gbverqpr General' of ^India, Go¬ 
vernor or Member of Council, shall be reduced* by the 
Amount of the Pension, Salary, Annuity, or Profits of Office 
so respectively held or enjoyed by him. * 

LXXVlII.. And be it enacted* That the said Court of 
Directors, with'the Approbation of the said Board of CoQi- 
missioners, shall and may from Time to Time make Regula¬ 
tions for the Division and Distribution of the^/Fatrobage and 
Powpr of Nomination of and to the Offices, Commands, and 
Employments jn the said Territories, and in all'or any of the 
Presidencies, thereof, among the said. Governor Gehterab hi 
Council, Governor General, Governors in Council ^Governors, - 
Commander.in Chief,, and other Commanding Offitan resped- 
tively appointed or to be appointed. uttder.thisAcfc;' ' 1 • 


or the Departure front Indid,withjfntent to return to Burdpe 
of any Governor Generat-of India, * GbvWnor, Member of 
Council, or Commander h Chief, shall be. deemed in,If&wa 
Resignation and Avoidance of hie Office or Employment* <hd 
that no Act ot Declaration .of any Governor General, of G$U 
vernor, or, Member, of Council*, other than, up aforesaid; e*- 
oeptinga, Declaration .in, Hefting under Hand and Seal, ’de¬ 
livered to. the, Secretary, for,' the Public ptfartheot of % 
Presidency wherein he pn^t be,, in order to its being recorded*, 
shall be oneped or hpld as a; Resignatiopor Surrender of Ms 
said Qffijoes. and that.the.Saluy and other Allowances of any 
such Governor General or otfa^sOfficer respe ctively shall dhase 

to®, 

der; and, that< if any. such, GOyethpr General or r Mmmf of 


dpr; and) that*if any,sica.Q6?etmr GeneralorlMetnber Of 
Council of, India shall‘leave the said Territories orifpny Go-, 
vernpn Of other. Officer, wttMever. in ,tbe- Service of tjffid 
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other than in the known actual Service of the said Company* 
the Salary and Allowances appertaining to His Office shall not 
be paid or payable during hp absenceto any A gedt or other 
Person for his Use; and in the event df his not returning, or 
of his coming to Europe his Salary and Allowances shall be 
deemed to have ceased oh the Day of his leaving the said f Ter¬ 
ritories* or the Presidency to which he' may have belonged; 
provided that It shrill be lawful for the.said Company to make 
such Payment as is now bv Law permitted to be made to the 
Representatives of their Officers or Servants who, having left 
the^r Stations intending to return thereto, shall die dufing their 
Absence. 

LXXX. And be it enacted* That every wilful disobey* 
ing, and every wilful omiting* forbearing* or neglecting to ex¬ 
ecute the Orders or Instructions of the-said Court of Direc¬ 
tors by. any Governo^General of India* Governor* Member 
of Council, or Commander in Chief, or by any other of the 
Officers or Servants of the said Company, unless in Capes of 
Necessity (the Burthen of the Proof of which Necessity shall 
be oh the Person so disobeying or omitting, forbearing or 
dfglecting, to execute such Orders or Instructions as afore¬ 
said); and every wilful Breach of the Trtist ahd Duty of any 
Office or Employment by any such Governor General, Go¬ 
vernor, Member of. Council* or Commaoderin Chief, or any 
of the Officers or Servants of the said Company* shall be 
deemed and. taken to he a Misdemeanor at Law, and shall or 
may be proceeded, against and punished ,as such by virtue of 
this Act. 

LXXX I. / And be it enacted, that it shall be lawful for 
any natural-bora Subjects of his Majesty toproceed by Sea to 
any Port or Place haying a Custom-house Establishment 
within the said Territories and to reside thereat, or to proceed 
to and reside io or pass through any Part of such of .the Said 
Territories as were under the. Government of the said Compa¬ 
ny oh the pirtt day or January*. One thousand eight hundred, 
and in any part or the' Countries ceded bv the Nabbb 7 of the 
Carnatic* df .the. Province of Cuttack, and of the* Settlements 
of Singapore; and Malacca*, without;, any Licence whatever; 
provided toat aJlSubjects or 'Eft Majesty not Natives of the 
said Territories shell* on their Arrival in any Part of the said 

1.4 t * ( bh* 4 ^ 6 A ^ . V . i. / B ^ ^ Ate I 
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of the Customs or other Officer authorised for that pftrpoeeat 
such Port or Place as aforesaid;. .» 

LXXXll. Provide^ always, and be it enacted, Tha* 
it stall not be lawfuldbr any Subject o/.flis*,Majesty, except 
the Servants of the said , .Company , and others now lawfully 
authorised, to reside in the,said Territories, to enter the sane 
by Land,'or to proceed ,to nr reside ip any Place or Places \k 
such Parts of die Territories as are not herein* beforeiu that 
Behalf mentioned, without License from, the said Board, 
Commissioners, or the said Court of Directors, Of the said Go¬ 
vernor General in Council, or a, governor. or Governor in 
Council of any of the said Presidencies for the Purpose first 
obtained; Provided always, that no License given to pay na¬ 
tural-born Subject of His Majesty to reside in Party pf the 
T< rritories not open to all such Subjects-shall be determined or 
revolved unless iiar accordance with the Terms of tome express 
Clause of Revocation or Determination iu such Lieence con- 

LXXXIIIi , Provided always, and.be it enacted, Thai; 
it shall be lawful for the said Governor general iu Council, 
with the previous Consent and Approbation of the said Court 
of Directors for that Purpose obtained, to declare any place 
or Places whatever within the said Territories.opep to all ||ie 
Majesty's natural-born Subjects, and it shall tie thenceforth 
lawful for any of His Majesty's, natural-bo to Subjects/ to 
proceed to, or reside jn, or pass through any Places declared 
open without any Licence .whatever. . t J 

LXXXIV. Apd be it enacted, that th^ said Gojemor 
General in Council shall and he is hereof required, as toon,as 
conveniently may be, to make Laws or Regulations providing 
for the Prevention or Puhisbiqent of , the ,illicit. Entrance into 
or Residence in- th^sajd Territories pf Persons, not authorised* 
to enter nr reside themui. 

LXXXV.. And. jrtareas the. Removal of Restrictions 
on the Intercourse of Euro®eang v wjith the *$id Jferiitories wili 
render ituecfssaiyto prpvIdo agaiiist any.Miscb^ or Dangers 


that my arise. It tnpretore exacted tea* Uty saifg 

Governor.GeueraUn Counpil^dtofif^d.hp is hereby remitted 
by, Lawaor.JSeguiafipns, to 

for the Protection of the Nature* oi the toW Territories fro# 


'tiwmm ^ a ? ted to*to 


for the Protection of the Ni 
Insult and Outrage in .their 

iScxylr>4M;tt 
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reside in the mid Territories to trcquife acTkd iold’Lands, tit 
any Right, Interest, or Profit in Or on{ of 'Lands for any 
Tertn if^Nk rs. Hi stab Part Or Parts of the said Territories 
as'he 'shall be so astbAriteii fo reside*'in 1 : Provided always* 
that nothing herein contained ’shall be Wdtott to prevent the 
said Governor GedeMlin Council from enabling, by any Laws 
tor Regulations* or otherwise* any. BnbjOCt* of His Majesty 
to ,4cquim or btold any Lands* or 'Rights, Interests, or FTo- 
iteiiior Atotnf Lands, : in any Part Of the said Territories, 
nqd fchran y Es tates nr Tends whatever. 

. “IXXaVII. And'be it endqted, That no Native of the 
said Territories nor any' natural-bOrn Subject of His Majesty 
resident therein* shall* by reason only of his Religion, Place 
of Birth* Descent* Colour, or any of them* bed&bhd from 
holding any Place* Office* or Indpfoymqpt under the said 
'Company. 

LXXXVUL And be it farther enacted. That file said 
Governor General in Council shall and, be is hereby Required 
forthwith 1 to*take into consideration the Meahs of mitigating 
the State of Slavery* and of 1 ameliorating the 'Condition of 
Shaves, anti bf extinguishing Slavery throughout the said Ter- 
ritorfes *so soOn as rich Extinction shall Be practicable add 
dafe, and from Time 1 to Time to prepare add transmit tb the 
said' Court of ^Directors Drafts or Laws or Regulations for.'the 
Purposes aforesaid, and that in preparing such Drafts doe 
Regard shall be bad to the Laws of Marriage and' the Rights 
and Authorities of Fathers'add Heads of Families, and that 
SdClilDraftr‘shall forthwith after Receipt thereof betaken into 
consideration by, the said Codrt of ‘Directors, who Shall, with 
alt convenient Spend, communicate to ihe Said Gotetobr Ge¬ 
neral *hi Council their iristmctiOifi on die Drafts Of ' the saM 
Laws and Regulations, hut hO ‘sudh 'LaWs land Regulations 
shall be promulgated or put in force withOhf the pferibos'Con¬ 
sent* Of ’the* said Codrt; and foe UAjd Court shall, withittFour- 
teau Days'aftes the^ first meeting Of Parliament'in every Tear, 
lay buffer^ bbth ’ House* of Thtowi i a 1 Report Of the Drafts 
tifsuch Ride and Regulations Os ShaH hate'been 1 recefvdd by 
ihSs* nnd of their Resolutions orProceedings thOtood. 

LXXyJX And Where** the pfeSent Diotde Of the 
Biioprhk Of CSKhUa is tit too great an Extent far the fit- 
cUmtyrtt;iBereofto ‘perform efficiently all tifa' : Dirtied of the 
' Offifi^tit^rutedm^ridg his Health and LHfe, aud it is 
fi^pbito 'expedient In dhhiafeh the Esbcmr* of the 'BiShdp Of 
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the said Diocese, and for that purpose to make Provftidn for 
assigning new Limits to the Diocese of the said* Bishop, 'Rail? 
for founding and constituting Two separate ailSdisifnet Bishop 
ricks, but nevertheless the Bishops thereof 'to 1 be isiifofi&ajfcftt^ 
and subject to the Bishop of Calcutta for the TinW being* *!*#. 
his Successors, as, their Metropolitan; be*it therefore' ; ana£*J* 
ed. That in case it shalL please His Mryesty to erect, round/' 
and constitute Two Bishopricks, one to be styled the Bishpj^-X 
rick of Madras and the other the Bishoprfck of Bombay, t ^d^ 
from' Time to Time to nominate and appoint Bisbops fogUclt' 
Bishnpricks under "the Style and'Title or Bishops of Madras 
and Bombay respectively, there shall.be paid fVora aid out of f 
the Revenues of the said Territories to such Bishops respective^ 
ly the Sum of Twenty-tour thousund. Sicca Rupees,by the 

*<*r. * " , 

XC. And be it enacted. That the said- Salaries shall - 
commence from the Time at which such Permfhs as shall be 
pointed to the said Office of Bishop shall take upon them 
Execution of their respective Offices; and ihat Wch S*WHe*f 
siiall be in lieu of all Pees of Officfe, Perquisites, 
ments or Advantages whatsoever; and that no Pees of ©®Ce,r 
Perquisites, Emoluments, or Advantages whatsoever shall bW* 
accepted, received, or taken by such Bnhop or either of theft/,, 
in any Manner or on any Account 01 Pretence whatsbqper,’* 
other than the Salaries aforesaid j and that such BiaHopt^e^ V 
spectively shall be entitled to such Salaries so long as thfay 
shall respectively exercise the Functious of tfcek sevcmhpfc 
fices in the British Territories aforesaid. • ■ * 

XCI. And be it enacted. That the said Cdurt of 
tors shall and they are required to pay 'to the Btshoj&so frdm ' ■. 
Time to Time to be appointed to thoeaid Bishopricks of Mad¬ 
ras and Bombay in case,they shall be resideut m the United?’ 
Kingdom at the. Time of their respective Appointments, tbeV 
Sum of Five hundred Pounds'each, for‘iWPer pose of defray#* 
in g ibe Expenses of their Equipments and: Voyage. • * j;l* : 

XCIrL Provided always, Wd % Wit exacted, That Wch 

Bishops shall not have or use* any Jurisdiction; or exercise aiif 1 
Episcopal Functions whatsoever either in the said Territories ,* 
or elsewhere, but only such Jurisdiction and Fiioctkm^ds^Wj^ 
or may from Time to Time 'be Hmitod to them respectively 5 •Jftr* 1 , 
His Mqjqsty by. His RoyaLLetters potent*nader tW^vwitV 
Seal of the said United Klogdbm, > i-'is* 
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XCIII. And bt it enacted, That it abelland may be 
lawful for His Majesty from Time to Time, if Ha shall think 
fit; by His Royal tetters Patent under the Great Seal, of the 
said United Kingdom to assign Limits to tbe Diocese of the 
Bishoprick of Calcutta and to the Dioceses of the said Bishop, 
ricks of Madras and Bombay respectively, and from Time to 
Time to alter apd vary the same Limits respectively, as to Hia 
M^jest)! shall seem, fit, and to grant to such Bishops respective, 
ly within the Limits of. their respective Dioceses the Exercise, 
of Episcopal Functions, and of such. Ecclesiastical Jurisdic¬ 
tion as His Majesty shall,think necessary for the Superintend, 
ence and good Government of the Ministers of the United 
Church of England and Deland therein. 

XCIV. Provided always, and be it enacted. That the 
Bishop of Calcutta for the Time being shall be deemed and 
■ taken to be the Metropolitan Bishop iu India, and aa such 
shall have, eqjoy,»and exercise all such Ecclesiastical Jurisdic¬ 
tion andi Episcopal Functions, for the purposes aforesaid as 
hia, Majesty shall byhis Royal Letters Patent under the Great 
Seal of the said United Kingdom think necessary to direct, 
spigot nevertheless to the general Superintendence and Re- 
vision, of the Archbishop of Canterbury for the Time being ; 
and that the Bishops* of Madras, and Bombay for the Time 
bpmg. respectively shall be subject to the Bishop of Calcutta 
foe the Time being as such Metropolitan, and shall at the Time 
of their respective Appointments to such Bishopricks, or at the 
Ttmfti of their respective Consecrations as Bishop, take an 
Oath of Obedience to the said Bishop, of, Calcutta in such 

™ ase^to^wt^ sai< * Alters Patent 

XQV. And be it. enacted, That when, and as often aa 
itfShatfp tease HiaMctfesty to issue atfy Letters Patent respect- 
Umthe^Bishopripks of Calcutta, Madras, or. Bombay os for the 
Appotelmeiit of any .Person thereto respective¬ 
ly* Warrant,for the Bill-in ^very such Case shelf *be coae- 

tereiMed, by tha President of theRaa*d,of Coaunisqipiiem for 
Ipdia, and by A’o other Person. 

• And be it enacted,-That it shall End 'may be* 

UpdSift for. Hit Majesty, His Heirs and Successors, by War- 
ni.dpder. Hia K^ral Sign Manual, countersigned by the 
bwcpllat of. the, Exchequer for the, Time being, tp giaht to* 
8 «ch Bishop of Madras or Bombay respectively whoehall 
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have exercised in the. British Territories aforesaid for Fifteen 
Y ears the Office of such Bishop a Pension not 1 exceeding 
Bight hundred Pounds per Annum, to be' paid quarterifjf ^ 
the said Company. * ■, h\ 

XCV1I. And be it enacted. That in all Cases when It 
shall happen the said Person nominated and appointed to fe 
Bishop or either of the said Bishopricks of Madras or* fitiftfa- 
bay shall depart this Life within Six Calendar Mouths ne^t 
alter the Bay when he shall have arrived in India for the ‘ 
Purpose of taking upon him the Office of such Bishop, there 
shall be payable oiit of the Territorial Revenues from #hlch 
the Salary of such Bishop so dying shall be payable, to the 
legal personal Representatives of such Bishop, such Sum or 
Sums of Money as shall, together with the Sum or Sums paid 
to or drawn by such Bishop in respect of his Salary^ toakh 
up the full Amount of One Year's Salary; and when and 
so often as it shall happen that any such Bishop shall dppart 
this Life while iu possession of such Office, and the 
Expiration of Six Calendar Months from 'the Tim6 ofhgs 
arrival in India for the Purpose of taking upon him sudb 
Office, then’and in every such Case there shall be payable, 
out of the Territorial Revenues from which the Salary of the 
said Bishop so dying shall be payable, to his legal personal 
Representatives, over and above what may have been due 
to him at the Time of his Death, a Sum eqn^l to / the full 
Amount of the Salary of such Bishop for Six Cale^idai 1 
Months. 


XCVIII. And be it enacted. That if jt shall fa. 

that either of the Bishops of Madras or Bombay sh^tf f# 
translated to the Bishoprick of Calcutta, the Period qr t Resi¬ 
dence of such Person as Bishop of Madras or Bombay shall 
be accounted for and taken as a Residence as Bishop of Cal¬ 
cutta; and if any Person now an Archdeacon in die said 
Territories shall be appointed Bishpp of Madras or Bombay 


the Period of bis Residence in Indift as such Atohdeacon shad! 
for all the Purposes of this Act be accounted for and taken ns 
a Residence as such Bishcfy. * ■ 

XCIX* Provided also, and be it enacted, That if anV 
Person under the Degree of a Bishop shall be appointed n 
either of the Bishopricks of Calcutta, Madras, 
who at the Time of such Appointment shall bereridd#iin 
India, then ; snd in such .CaseJt shell And may belavtftft tor 
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the Archbishop of Canterbury, when and as he shall be requir¬ 
ed so todoby His Majesty by His Royal Letters Patent under 
the Great Seal of the said United Kingdom, to issue a Com¬ 
mission under His Hand and Seal/ to bti directed to the Two 
remaining Bishops authorizing and charging them to perform 
all such requisite Ceremonies for the Consecration of> the 
Person, so to be appointed -to the Degree and Office of a 
Bishop. 

C. And be it enacted. That the Expences.nf Visitations 
to be made from Time to'Time by the said Bishops of Madras 
and Bombay respectively shall be paid by the said Company 
.out of the Revenue of the said Territories : provided that no 
greater Sum on account of such Visitations be at any Time 
issued than shall from Time to Time be defined! and settled by 
the Court of Directors of the said Company, with the Appro¬ 
bation of the Commissioners for the .Adairs of India. 

* * 

Cl. And be.it enacted. That no Archdeacon hereafter to 
be appointed for the Archdeaconry qf the Presidency of Fort 
William in Bengal, or the Archdeaconry of the Presidency of 
Port Saint George, or th e Archdeaconry of the Presidency 
and Island of Bombay, shall receive in respect of his Archdea¬ 
conry, any Salary exceeding Three thousand Sicca Rupees per 
Annum: Provided always, that the whole Expence incurred 
in respect of the said Bishops and Archdeacons shall not ex¬ 
ceed One hundred, and twenty thousand Sicca Rupees per 
Annum. 

OIL And be it enacted. That of the Establishment of 
Chaplains maintained by the' said Company at each of the 
Presidencies of the said Territories, Two Chaplains'shall always 
be Ministers of the' Church of Scotland, and shall have and 
enjoy from the said Company such Salary as shall from Time 
to Time be allotted to the Military Chaplains at the several 
Presidencies: Provided always, that the Ministers' of the 
Church of Scotland to bg appointed Chaplains at the said' 
Presidencies as aforesaid shall be,ordained and induced by the 
Presbytefy of Edinburgh according tb the Forms and Solem¬ 
nities toed in the Church of Scotland,'and shall be subject to 
the - Spiritual and Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction in all Things of 
the -Presbytery of Edinburgh, 'whose Judgments shall be sub¬ 
jected' Dissent,Protest, and Appeal to the Provincial Synod 
of Lothian and Tweedale, ana to the General Assembly of 

Church of Scotland: Provided always, that nothing here- 
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in contained shall be so construed as to prevent the Governor 
General in Council from granting from Time to Time, with thp 
Sanction of the Court of directors and of the Commissioners 
for the Affairs of India, to any Sect, Persuation, or Commu¬ 
nity of Christians not being of the United Church of England 
and Ireland, or of the'Church of Scotland, such Sums of Mo¬ 
ney as may be expedient for the Purpose of Instruction of for 
the Maintenance of Places of Worship. 

CIII. And whereas it is expedient to provide for the 

due Qualification of Persons to be employed in the Civil Ser¬ 
vice of the said Company in the said Territories, be it there¬ 
fore enacted, That the said Governor General of India in 
Council shall, as spon as may be after the First Day of Janu¬ 
ary in every Year, make and transmit lo the said Court of 
Directors a prospective Estimate of the Number of Persons 
who, in the Opinion of the said Governor General in Council, • 
will be accessary, in addition to those already in India or like¬ 
ly to return from Europe, to supply the* expected Vacancies in 
the Civil Establishments of the respective Governments in In¬ 
dia in such one of the subsequent Years as shall be fixed in 
the Rules and Regulations herein-after 'mentioned ;. and it 
shall be lawful for the said Board of Commissioners to reduce 
such Estimate, so that the Reasons - for such Reduction be 
given to the said Court of Directors; and in the Month of 
June in every Year, if the said Estimate shall have been theh 
received by the said Board, and if not, then within One 
Month after such Estimate shall have been received, the said 
Board of Commissioners shall certify to the said Court of Di¬ 
rectors what Number of Persons shall be nominated as Can¬ 
didates for Admission, and what Number of Students shall be 
admitted to the College of the said Compaoy at Haileybury 
in the then current Year, hut so that at least Four such Can¬ 
didates, no one of whom shall be under the Age of Seventeen 
or above the Age of Twenty Years, be nominated, and no 
more than One Student admitted for every such Expected Va¬ 
cancy in the said Civil Establishments, according to such Es¬ 
timate or reduced Estimate a§ aforesaid; and it sball.be, 
lawful for the said Court of Directors to' nominate .such; 
a Number of Candidates for Admission to the said College 
as shall ,be mentioned in the Certificate of the said Board 
and if the said Court of Directors shall not within One Month 
after tbe Receipt of such Certificate nominate th$ whole 

Number mentioned themin', it shall be lawful for the said Board 

w %, 
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pf Commissioners to nominate so m*ny fes shall be necessary 
to supply the Deficiency. 

CIV. And be it enacted, That when and so often as any 
Vacancy shall happen in the Number 8f Students In the'said 
College by Death, Expulsion, or Resignation, it shall be 
lawful for the said Board of Commissioners to add in respect 
of every such Vacancy One to the Number of Students to 
be admitted ahd Four io the Number of Candidates for 
Admission to be nominated .by the said Court in the following 
Year. 

C V. And be it enacted, That the said Candidates for 
Admission to the said College shall be subjected to an Exami¬ 
nation in such Branches of Knowledge and by such Examin¬ 
ers as the said Board shall direct, and shall be classed in a 
List to be prepared by the Examiners, and the Candidates 
whose Names shall stand highest in such List shall be admit- 
t> d by the said Court as Students in the said College until the 
Number to be admitted for that Year, accordiog to the Certi¬ 
ficate of the said Board, be supplied. 

CVI. And be it further enacted. That it shall be law¬ 
ful for the said Board of Commissioners and they are hereby 
required, forthwith after the passing of this Act,* to form such 
Rules, Regulations, and Provisions for the Guidance of the 
said Governor General in Council in the Formation of the Es¬ 
timate herein-before mentioned, and for the good Government 
of the said College, as in their Judgment shall appear best 
adapted to secure fit Candidates for Admission into the same, 
and for the Examination and Qualifications of Such Candidates 
and of the Students of the said College, after they shall have 
completed their Residence there, and for the Appointment and 
Remuneration of proper Kxaminers; and such Plan, Rules, 
and Regulations and Provisions respectively shall be submit¬ 
ted to His Majesty in Council for his Revision and Approba¬ 
tion,; and whejt the same shall have been so revised and ap¬ 
proved by His Majesty in Council, the same shall not after¬ 
wards .be a|tered or repealed, except by the said Board of 
Commissioners,' with the Approbation of E[is Mqjesty in 
Council. 

5 QVIL And be it enacted. That at. the Expiration of 

Time as shall be fixed by such Rules, Regulations, and' 
royisiVms made as aforesaid, so many of the said Students as 
all have* a Certificate from the said College of good Conduct 
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during Term of their'Residence thereto shall be subjected to* 
an Examination in the Studies prosecnted'in- the said College* 
and so many of the Mid Students as shall appear duly qualified 
shall be classed according to Merit in a Li»t to be prepared by? 
the Examiners, and shall be nominated to supply the Vacan¬ 
cies in the Civil . Establishments in. India, and hate Seniority 
therein, according to their Priority in the said.List; and t£ 
there shall be at tbe some Time Vacancies in the Establish* 
ments of more than One of the said Presidencies, the Students 
on the said List shall, according to such Priority, hate the 
Right of electing to which of.the said. Establishments they will 
be appointed. .... 

C VIII, And be it enacted,. That no Appointment of any 
Professor or Teacher at tbe said College shall be valid or ef¬ 
fectual until the same shall bate been approved, by the Board 
of Commissioners. 

CIX. And be it* enacted, That every Power, Authority, 
and Function by this or any other Act or Acts* given to add 
tested in tbe said Court of Directors shall be deemed and taken 
to be subject to such- Control of the said Board of Commis¬ 
sioners as in this Act is mentioned, unless there shall be some¬ 
thing in tbe Enactments conferring such. Powers, Authorities, 
or Functions inconsistent with suOh Construction, and except as 
to any Patronage car Right of appointing to Office tested in ee 
reserved to the said Court. 

CX, Provided always, and be it enacted. That nothing 
herein contained shall be construed to -euabie the said. Board 
of Commissioners to give or cause to begiven Directions or* 
dering or authorizing the Payment of any extraordinary Al¬ 
lowance or Gratuity, .or the Increase of any established Salary, 
Allowance, or Emolument, unless in the Cases and aebjerit 
to the Provisions in and subject to such Directions may 
now be given by-the said Board, or to increase the Summom 
payable by the>sa!4 Company on account qf tbe said Bourtj*, 
except <my by such Salaries; or Allowances as-shall bepay* ' 
a]>le to the Officers to be appointed as herein-before lament 
tioned to attend upon tbe said Board during ,the winding up of 
tbe Commercial Business of ths said Company. , 

CXI. ■ And be it enacted, .That whenever in this Act* on 
in any Act hereafter to be passed, the Term East India. Cent* 
pany is or shall be used*, it ahull, be. held to apply to the Seated.. 
Company of Merchants of England trading to the East Indies, 
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and that the said United Company of Merchants of England, 
trading to the East Indies may. in.all Suits. Proceedings, and 
^Transactions whatsover after the passing of this Act, be called 
by the Name of the East India Company. 4 

CX1I. A«d be it enacted, That the Island of Saint 
Helena, and all Forts, Factories, Public Edifices, and Heredi¬ 
taments whatsoever in the said Island, and all Stores and 
Property thereon fit or used for the Service of the Government 
thereof, shall, be vested in his Majesty, His Heirs and 
Successors, and the said Island shall be governed by such Or¬ 
ders as His Majesty in Council shall from Time to Time issue 
in that Behalf. 

CXIII. And be it further enacted, That every Super¬ 
cargo and other Civil Servant of the snid Company, now em¬ 
ployed by the said Company in the Factory at Canton or in 
the Island of Saint Helena, shall be capable of taking and 
holding any Office+in any Presidency or Establishment of the 
said Territories which he would have been capable of taking 
and bolding if he had been a Civil Servant in siicli Presidency 
or on su€h Establishment during the same Time as he shall 
have been in the Service of the said Company. 

CXIV. And be it enacted. That from and after the 
passing of this Act all Enactments and Provisions directing 
the said Company to provide for keeping a Stock of Tea shall 
be repealed. 

CXV. And be it enacted, That it shall be lawful for 
any Court of Justice established by His Majesty’s Charters in 
the said Territories to approve, admit, and enrdl Persons as 
Banisters, Advocates, and Attorneys in such ( CoUrt Without 
any License from the said Company, any thing in any such 
Charter contained to the contrary notwithstanding : Provided 
always, that the being entitled to practice as an Advocate in 
the principal Courts of Scotland is and shall be deemed and 
taken to be a Qualification for Admission as an Advocate in 
any Court in India equal to that of having been called'to the 
Bar in England or Ireland. . ' * * 

CXVI. And be it further enacted. That the Court of 
Directors of the said Company shall, within the first Fourteen 
sitting Days next after the First Day of May in every Tear, 
lay before both Houses of Parliament an Account, made up 
averting to the latest Advices which shall have been received. 
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PF the aatoual Prodace of the Reventifs 
tories in India, distinguishing the shine hhd the rwjw liw 
Heads thereof at eacj^ of their several l*h^efidei Or Settlor 
meats, aad of alt their anneal Receipts and Disbursements at 
Home aad Abroad, disiingiii&hra^ the same underthe respec¬ 
tive He.- ds thereof, together with the latest Eitiittie of uie 
name, and ‘*dMo the A mount of theft' Debts;' with tbh Ratebof 
Interest they respectively carry, and' the annual Aatannt' of 
inch Interest, the State of their Effects and Credits at each 
Presidency or Settlement, and in England or elsewhere, ac¬ 
cording to the latest Advices 'which sfcfeH-hmve been received 
thereof, and also a List of their several EstablifbnMm, and 
the Salaries and'Allowances payable by the said Court j>f 
Directors in respect thereof ; and the saia Court of Directors 
•under the Direction and Control of the said* Board of Com* 
missioners, shall forthwith prepare Formsof the said Accounts 
and Estimates in such Manner as to exhibit a complete and' 
accurate View of the Financial Affairs of the said Company*; 
and if any new or increased Salaries, Establishments,., ot Pen¬ 
sions shall have been granted or created within any I£sjar,.t&® 
Particulars thereof shall be specially stated and explained at 
the Foot of the Account of the said If ear. 

' CiVII. And be it enacted. That this Ad abgll doifcr 
mence and take effect from and after the passing thereof, to 
so far, as to, authorise the Appointment Or prospective or 
provisional Appointment, of the Governor Genetaf of Tttdta, 
Governors, Members of Council,' or other. Offleefi, undertime 
Provisions herein contained, and so. far as hereiji-befbre ftt that 
Behalf mentioned' and as to all other Matters and Thlngi, 
from aad after thle Twenty-second Day' of April left 
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CONSIDERATIONS ON THE AfcEANS'OF COM- 
„ MUN1CATING THE LEARNING v AlND CIVI- 
' LIZATION OTt EUROPE TO INDIA. 

SECTION I. 

, ffte ntiject of the treatise, or the consideration of the means, 
* bg venich the present highly advanced state of learning and 
' sCitriUzatitya, ih Europe, can be most effectually communicat- 
ed to the rest of the world, and to our Indian Empire in 
particular, 

^ ■ From the earliest ages of the world a reciprocal inter- 
^change of learning and civilization has .been in progress be- 
Htween the nations of the East, and those of the West, and in 
‘proportion as either of them have tnade any considerable 
advance in their acquisition, they have imparted to the other a 
portion of their superior advantages. The original seat of 
learning was in. Asia, where civil order was first established, 
and we find the neighbouring barbarous States of Greece, 
drawing largely from this source during the long period from 
the introduction of their Alphabet from Syria, to the adoption 
of the systems of the philosophical schools which are now ge¬ 
nerally acknowledged to have been a part of the learning of 
Asia, and from Greece these advantages were extended 
throughout the ‘Roman world. 

.During the succeeding age, the countries of the East lost 
fheir f natiOnal character and were .subjected to the foreign dy¬ 
nasties,of Greece and Rome, and afterwards, to the seufibar- 
b&rous Saracenic Empire; and the race of men, ’‘who were the 
depceitarjesyf the snc^pitt learning gradually' disappeared un¬ 
der the powerfiil invasion of foreign ideas, consummated by 
the introduction of the Mahommed&n system. In India alone, 
a remnant of the ancient learning-of the East survives, of 
x which it may be considered a pretty fair specimen, for there 
is' dvdry reason to believe that in the early ages of the world, 
fhfe ftfirning, Ad even the literature of Egypt, Assyria, Persia 
and Hhtdoostan bore very much the same character. 'The 
Hindoos fafWlitherto been exempted from the revolutions of 
the intellectual world, but, 'instead of having mode the pro- 
tbat might have been expected from the freedom they 
ed from foreign invasion, a system of unexampled 
has s carcely allowed them to emerge from the first 
of civilization, which they enjoyed in the’ earliest ages . 
the wbrid in common with the rest of Asia; 
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period when they overspread the ttoatrin #f 3»e. 
after the first torrent of violence, mutsapiiie had, ■jpfcflomiHUW 
Bagdad, Cairo and Cordova became the seats of orgefi^T 
and tolerably well regulated Governments, a taste for letters 
began to prevail among them, and# being sensible of tbajt|||«, 
ciency of the means, which their own language affovdej£'$ey 
wisely bad recourse to the, superior funds of 


transfused into the language of Arabia and the system of 
Medicine of Galen and Hippocrates was implicitly adopted 
until these advantages, combined with their own researches, 
made the Saracens decidedly a literary people, yt a period 
when* the whole of Europe had been immersed in barbarism'fcjy 
the irruption of Jthe Northern tribes. * The Asiatics were qpjp 
justly acknowledged tp be the great depositaries of s^onc^ 
which emanating from their establishments in Spain and 
began to pass into the other European States. The name o t f 
Algebra evinces its Asiatic origin, and the introductidp of.tile 
mode of computation at present in use; the recovery in .'the 
Arabic version of the works of Galen and Hippocrates 'which, 
have been lost in the original and die. adoption of rhyme mgyjt 
the benefits the modern European,world has d^rm^fcppi f |lis 
source. . w * v 

But this epoch also has long since passed jk w^yl. ' The 
Caliphates of the East and West at length ceased to ex^st,tbe ‘ 
country became subjected to the military occupation of .dm 
barbarous Turks ana Mamelukes, and the irregular, natote gf 
the government and the frequency of revolutions afforded .juo 
leisure for literary pursuits/obliging men to look to fffesf.e|t 
safety rather than future improvement, and engendering jpi ea^ 
clusively military .spirit which is incompatible with the success^ 
ful cultivation of letters. ' Owing to,these causes,, the countries'' 
of the East have, for centuries past, been gradually relapsing 





simultaneously advanced to a height of civtlifEation ^wK^ ,1 |bw 
never been attained before in apj ago of the, world., linaodetn 
Europe all the sciences have bpen carried tp a 
extent,, and their, principles have. been more ft 
than they oyer were, during thy s^tfloiirishingpeir 
literary pre-eminence of the Sgfkcens*. and we arp 
pelted to look back with comdp/pt on the erroneous priaeiplss. 
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oo which their systems of astronomy end genera phy were 
founded, and on £he meagre progress they made in ,t^e other 
sciences, while Political Science,’ Natural, History^ ^natomy 
and the higher branches of mechanics, tjte fast of which' i*ave 
been productive of results so beneficial to the resources and 
prosperity of Europe, were*ljiardly known to them. 

We iwd‘therefore four distiuct epochs at which the peo- 

I »Ie of Asia andJEtfrbpe have successively surpassed each otJtyer 
n learning and’ civilization, and have imparted to the other a 
share of tneir superior advantages. The first is the civiliza¬ 
tion of ancient Asia which was imparted to Greece; the second 
is the civilization of Greece and of the Roman worlds which 
was imparted to the Saracenic Empire; the third is the civiliza¬ 
tion of the Saracenic Empire, which was imparted'to modern 
Europe, and the fourth is the civilization or modern Europe 
.which is now in the course of being imparted toAsia. As 
this last step in the progress of civilization is by far the most 
important that has ever been made, if ought to be communi¬ 
cated to the rest of the world in a more effectual manner than 
oo any former occasion, and the means of doing so, particu¬ 
larly with reference to our Mahomedan and, Hindoo subjects 
in Iidia, forms the subject which is now under consideration^ 


SECTION II. 

Translations have proved an inadequate instrument for the 
communication of our superior knowledge to the people of 
fnplia , and why they must always be so, 

■ As it is, generally speaking,’ easier to learn any science 
through the medium of one's native language than, of any 
other, it baa been very generally inferred, without further con¬ 
sideration, that the most effectual mode of communicating our 
own superior knowledge to the natives of India, is to embody 
it in translations in their own languages and to lay it before 
’them’in that shape, but, in coming to this conclusion, many 
dsflSf cities, have been overlooked which have proved to be in¬ 
surmountable,* some of which are as follows, 

If would bean Herculean, and to all appearances, an 
impracticable task to translatednto the languages of India, aft 
the European works which contain the development, of thp 
mmwsjs*'} yet, until this is accomplished, we cannot'be said, to 
have paced ouf superior stores of learning at thqdiWosal of 
the staple of India. The knowledge t)iey can derive foam the 
^^tg^slathBis pf scientific workain their i* ex- 
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tremely limited and incomplete, and no student is able to master 
any particular science, or to obtain all the infb|rrriation v wlgam- 
iiifiT it, which has been displayed in the * languages of Europe. 
The diffusion of gene^pl information would rid doubt, be* (pro¬ 
moted to a certain extent, even by these inadequate means, 
if the natives could be induced to avail themselves of them, 
but, independent of other causes which will be explainrid bere- 
after, they have little encouragement to enter, upon a course'of 
study which they can pursue only to a,limited extent, far dim 
of that to which it is open to every European, and they there¬ 
fore naturally revert to their own system of education, which 
erroneous as it is* presents a Wider field for satisfying a spirit 
of enquiry aud a natural and honorable desire of distinction 
than can he afforded by a few translations of European Worfc$. 
So long as European knowledge is offered in the form of troni- 
lations, it will continue to he taught only as subsidiary to feke 
regular course of Asiatic Studies, and it will be considered bttfi 
by teachers and students in a secondary point 1 of view,* <jH*s 
a kind of excrescence on their own system. The' v^nulatiqh 
and ambition of the students will still be directed toa course 
of study in the Sanscrit, Arabic and Persian languages; whiph 
though full of superstition and absurdity, is yet a system an# 
one which is rendered venerable by usage and is recom¬ 
mended to the natives by its identity with their religion. We 
cannot therefore he surprised that the scraps or European 
learning which are put in by the wayin the form of'trains- * 
lations do not excite much.attention. 4 '' ^ ' 

But,,even if translations were procurable to any extent 
required, they would afford after all but very inadequate 
means of diffusing a knowledge of our sciences^ for all trans¬ 
lations aie in their nature jmperfect and unengaging; being 
destitute of all the charms of originality and abounding' in 
harsh and obscure expressions, and this is found - to be pecu¬ 
liarly the case with translations from the languages df Europe 
into those of Asia, owing to the wide disparity in the genftis 
of the languages. * 

A still greater difficulty arises from the nearly total ab¬ 
sence .of scientific terms in the popular languages of the East, 
and, although this deficiency mgy be partly supplied >by 
borrowing largely from the Arabic ai»i S*n**rit, 
ceived y ideas of an opposite tendency are so often attqdnub^o 
the terms wh»h are so borrowed* that the spirit and 
original writer can seldom he conveyed* and .the ymmifoon 
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becomes obscure and not un frequently childish and disgusting* 
It must also be observed that, it it will be necessary, as. 
it undoubtedly will, to make large use ■ of the Arabic and 
Sanscrit languages in the translation ofevery work on science, 
the, only advantage which translations usually possess, or the 
facilitation of .the studies of the natives by the adoption as the 
nUedium of their instruction of a dialect which is familiar to 
them, will be l&t god the translation will be made into an 
equally foreign and a f&Mnore abstruse .and difficult language 
thao that of the original European version. 

The practical difficulty and expense of procuring a suffi¬ 
cient number of persons who are qualified to teach the sciences 
of Europe in the languages of Asia, will also be found too 

S eat to admit of the general adoption of ,the ( system, and, in 
e mean time, nothing can be expected from the native pro¬ 
fessors of Sanscrit, Arabic and Persian, who, of all their 
countrymen, are the most attached to their own system, and 
from motives of professional pride and self-interest, the least 
disposed to any change being made in it. 

But fully, to exemplify how inadequate an instrument for 
the regeneration of India is‘afforded by European translated 
learning, it requires to be more generally observed that we 
ought not to pre-occupy the feelings and prejudices of the 
natives with a false ’system, and to attempt to instruct them in 
» a better only when their affections have been wedded to the 
former, nor to draw up our own literature in array in the mind 
of any one person against every thing that he before deemed 
learned and .venerable and sacred.* We ought not to oppose 
and cOme fo issue with the prejudices of the natives, and this 
too with the very imperfect means which translations afford, 
but we ought to avoid their prejudices altogether, by instruct¬ 
ing. them from the beginning in the improved literature of our 
own country. We shall then cease to carry on, with such im¬ 
perfect weapons, an open warfare against the old system en¬ 
trenched, as to is, benind religious feeling* and preconceived 
opinion, and shall make an immediate acquisition of a large 


to 

1 * Porilmtsiteenn erroneous system of Astronomy which tesebes thnt the 
Son mores ronndf'ths Earth, forms part of the Korea, and is therefore identified 
with thArriWobn of tJ>eM*hotned«n*. Mow It is nstarsl to suppose sod it is 
found bWetour. shut if the Soter 'system is >taught to n Mnnomednn io the 
lerjns.nfdtfs owe nbUsnppttyjWUiek are the seme as those .of.the Koran, hi* 
rebimwkMhindioes ftilt Civ Vended bv the contrast; hut. if the Solar system is 
IfiiMastn inEoehth, eiperUlif.if he has not been inetractei) w Arafat nor 
if*!?quently in the Koran, no snob effect is found to be produced. 
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class of people prtdslpbsed in favour of the ipew litepture 
under which they will be entirely educated, * and when a,com¬ 
parison shall be made between, them and the persons ^hohave* 
bees educated under \he old system, 1 the superiority of th& 
former must determine the ijuestion in its favour even in the . 
minds of the natives., Our object ought Rot to be by mean* 
of translations, to make at the best ao imperfect graft oftha 
, tree of koowlege on a trunk, the heterogenity/ of which vih 
not admit of its flourishing upon it, buVby the introductioa 
our own literature and the instruction of the natives in it frpfe 
their earliest youth we ought to plant a young andflourishing 
tree, which, with the encouragement it is in 'the . power of 
Government to afford it, willshpot out and spread its branchy 
far and wide, while the trunk of. the old system will bp left t% 
a natural and neglected decay. .Translations, of * European!, 
learning owing to the numerous disabilities wbich attcod them,; 
will never be able to make,bead against the ,i opeoetrabi&i 
barrier of habit and prejudice backed hy religious feelings 
which is offered by the existing Bystem of Arabic and Sanscrit*, 
learning, and it is only by following a new roadt that we can 
escape this barrier and load the minds of the, natives join** 
provement. This road is afforded in an eminent degree bjnthe. 1 
study of the English language and literature, which, haring* 
nothing in common with the preconceived ideas of (the natives; 
nor any thing in style or language which can remind. them;b£ 
them, prevents all collision with »their prejudices which it saw** 
plants, not by arranging itself in opposition to them, as Into, 
translations do, but by keepiog at a distance and avotdtgg 
them altogether. If the natives are educated fronts them 
childhood in European literature to the entire exclusion oii 
their own erroneous system; our object will be completely! 
effected; and if subsequent instruction in native learning! 
gives them an opportunity of making the comparison between > 
pie two, they will be too sensible of the superiority of ibf 
system in which they have been educated to° admit of> apy; 
doubt as to the result, and it must be observed that under ttpsa 
circumstances the origin*! European literature will possess 
exactly the .same advantage over itp Eastern, which the 
Eastern ' literature possesses over, the translated European^ 
that is, it will be. a primary, being a .secoij&rjg; 

object' with the Students, ; and it .wilt have pre-oecupied ^hei^ 
affections and. all their earliest * associations ifilf b$C!(pqj 9 qtg^, 
with it . f: *. 
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' It M owing ttt tot* above causes that the efforts Which have 
been malde for a long tithe past, by many able men to promote 
toe diffusion of European learning through the medium of 
the languages Of Asia, hate almost entirely foiled Of effect. 
These efforts, nodotfbt, htfte been productive of sbm« benefit, 
Blit the results of the syatssm hate been by no means commen¬ 
surate With the,, ptfitfs Which have beeii trtkeh 'to pfojftote it. 
Hdfdiy aiiy ' degftor 0{ emulation and taste for the acquisition 
of European Scihrtcfe bus been excited among the students Who 
are edUonted iO this manner, and the system, not being found¬ 
ed'6ft toe Wishes rtud iricfi nations Of the UatYvOs and being 
Opposed by tob insuperable Obstacles* above detailed, has made 
no spontaneous progress'/ and it'tiUs not adviUeed beyOnd the 
■pifecfto-ts* of the Schools in Which it Was originally tahgtit. In 
the Persian College at Belh? it Uts at Ways been found a 
matter Of difficulty to ihdofce either tod Professors to teach, or 
toe students to learo arty European science through thfe me¬ 
dium of tMatibn; unless constant ngihtce is’ eXertCd the 
bobts Whibh relate to it are’’entirely neglected and a translation 
of tort first four bobks of Euclid, Which form a part a<sd of 
tKU Arabic system, and a smattering* of Geography, aS rt task 
for Wfe# Ays ptoviuufe to the examination, Is the utmost tho 
most constant exertibU has been able to' effect. This is the 
more' feaforkabtO' as a large portion Of the sttidrttits Wave 
dvinced 3 ah ariiious desire to cortimedce the study of the Erig- 
Kto language, which sbbws that it is the mode of teaching and 
dot itfe geueVaf object of their studies to which they entertain 
so decldfedan aversion, and, iii’otdhr to gVatify their trtsto' for 
English science, instead of taking up the translated Books at 
tohi^dtSphShl*, they invariably commence le&rtriHg tffo‘language 

• i , » i * , 
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towar l it, and what is qf equal. importance* an sgmmila- 
tion of the vernacular tongue, by the introduction 
of numerous scientific terms. Last of all the *vff<n$p» 
lar tongue will begin to be eultiyaled ,in its .improved W 
assimilated state, and translations of scientific works will be 
introduced into it simultaneously,, with the gradual..fqrifisttfon 
of a national literature., . 

This is the. exact process which has taken . place ioeypiry 
instance in .which the learning qjf one country has been efe- 
tually introduced into any other country* / The Remans,'in 
their intercourse with Greece, were polished, not by means of 
translations of the Grecian writers, but by the study of the 
Grecian l-uiguaga aod literature itself, anp, it was only after 
their taste had f been assimilated and. improved, and many pf 
the terms of .tbe Grecian. Philosophy .had been introduced into 
their own language that translations begin to jte attempted* 
the same manner, the barbarous nations of i Africa, . Spain, 
Gaul, Great Britain, Ac. were civilised by the introduction of 
the Roman language and-literature which took so d^epa root 
among them, that they still form the foundation of the tongues 
of all the countries in which the original inhabitants ha*e. qpt 
been entirely extirpated or driven away. A^ain, ip ttys.mid¬ 
dle ages, science and literature were revived in Europe.hy t^e 
study,—not of translations, of the languages of. Giycee^and 
Rome, but of the original languages themselves ,by whic]^ the 
people modelled their taste ana drew from them copiqugtyipr 
the improvement of their respedAflh vernacular, tongue*. By 
degrees these vernacular tongues have ripened into a mediupi 
fitted for the formation of a national literature, and, it,may 
well be questioned whether the study of the original Greek i$4 
Latin might not now be laid aside as an instrument, the ops 
of which has been superceded by the gradual perfection of 
another which is more .efficient. 

Every set of ideas is clothed in,# language, of kjndf^d 
genius and conformed signification, which becomes the natural 
medium for propagating it.. Abstracted from their own^an- 
guage ant! literature, and located in other producing qtijte.dif¬ 
ferent associations, tbe ideas can no more nourish th»p a shrub , 
which has been transplanted from bp owp soil aqd, cjima|e 
igtO others which are quite Vetted .for it* 
learning and the literature SO; wiih 
ment, and by.an acco^modati, process, $e fppr l^atujre 
dieses itsplf.in all its marked,features, through tpq 1 
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longues of the countries, whose fate it is to undergo this moral 
invasion and the acquisition of the learning which it conveys, 
is thereby facilitated to the great body of the people and a 
general assimilation of their taste and ‘ ideas takes pl&ce to¬ 
wards it. 

The medium of the Hindoo system of learning and reli¬ 
gion is the Sanscrit, language* and this has been extended by 
endless ramifications, forming so many ducts for the genius of 
the system, through all the provincial dialects. In later days 
the great Akbar established the Persian language as the lan¬ 
guage of business and of polite literature throughout his ex¬ 
tensive dominions, and the popular tongue naturally became 
deeply impregnated with it. The literature and language of 
the country thus became identified with the genius of his dy¬ 
nasty, and this has tended more than any thing else to produce 
a kind of intuitive veneration for the family which has long 
survived the loss of their power, and this feeling will continue 
to exist until we substitute the English language for the Per¬ 
sian, which will dissolve the spell and direot the ideas and 
sympathies of the natives towards their present rulers. Akbar’s 
adoption of Persian as the language of his dynasty was a 
masterpiece of policy, which tended materially to the pro¬ 
duction of a natibnal feeling in behalf of his family and the 
effects of the measure have long survived even the destruction 
of their poorer: The Turkish aqtf Affghaun rulers of ffindos- 
tan; who ‘ preceded the MqaulsV did not introduce any new 
government language, the'Wffsequence of which has been that 
their dominion was forgotten almost as soon as it ceased to ex¬ 
ist, and, so far from having left behind them any vestiges of 
their system, there is hardly a word in the Indian vocabulary 
which marks their ever having appeared in the country. The 
Pehlevee was the medium of propagating the system of Zo¬ 
roaster. The Lamas of Thibet, the Buddhists, the Jews, all 
have their sacred languages, each the vehicle of their own sys¬ 
tem; but no people ever made no signal an application of the 
principle that the progress of - languages and conquests, both 
physical and'moral, ought to'be commensurate, as the Ara¬ 
bians. ■ ! 1 ■ ’ 

*, The*early* propagator? of the' Mahomedan religion bad 
toOgood a practical * knowledge of human nature to undress 
dibit Uttered volume;* and, stripping it'of every thing that could 
jfpndet it engaging arid clothe it in the'uncouth 

ifetd unsuitable habfftthejpfcs of the vernacular tongues of the 
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various, nations, which were afterwards completely 8ubfW;jp, 
its influence. Half- an hour’* inspection of gale’s Koran,;qqc 
of the nuwt polished.translations inthemost polished isnpi||l 
in the world/must convince every person that the expt riDfU^t. 
must have • failed and that' the Koran would have becoM^d 
this course had been pursued,, a laughing,stock among .the nar 
(ions who now regard it above every other prod action, that, hap 
yet appeared among them. A course, the reverse of 
followed by those intelligent Mahomedaus.; .They presented 
their sacred book to the nations which had been conquered by 
them in its unimpaired native dignity. . They, did even more 
than this, and founded an argument.for its divine origin on the 
beauty of its language, which they, .declared could, not be 
equalled by the unassisted efforts of human genius, .Acting Op 
to this policy, the Caliph Walid issued a decree that the la%> 
guage of Arabic should be the/ universal language of the Ms* 
homedaa world, and from the Indian Archipelago to Portugal, 
it actually became the language of • religion, of literature, of. 
government, and, generally* of common .life. Throughout tblfi 
vast tract the vernacular tongues were saturated with the^iom 
of the Koran, and the devout Afoslems .of every country v ejber- 
ished the language of the new religion. Owing to, the• diving 
origin of the Christian celigiott,. less recourse has.been bad to 
human means for its propagation. " Yet,the progress,even.of 
the Christian religion was greatly facilitated by f the. language 
of Greece, in which it was first generally propagated,happenr 
ing lobe the prevailing language of that day;, and it Mill con¬ 
veys to the natives of Europe their idea, of most of the charac¬ 
teristics of their religion. Latin was also a convenient instrur 
meet, while the provincial Languages, were crude and unfitted 
for the refinements of the new religion, but. to retain,itia ike 
church service of the present day, when the provincial dialect# 
have become more renned than the Latin itself, is a monstrous 
absurdity. * * . * 

Of all the. modern . European nations the •French appear 
to be the most sensible of the important. influence of language 
on national habits of thinking, and* they have obtained,on un¬ 
natural elevation in the scale of nations, and no small advan¬ 
tage in their public and private intercourse with foreigners by 
the adoption of .their, own language* as the international dialog* 
of Europe. If it were necessary .to do, so, I could etfqmeptto 
.more instances of the ■>irresistible iufluence, that is,produced 
upo^the. moral habits., of nations by the iutroducr ou.of a hpw 
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literature, but I conclude with one to which I always advert 
with feeling* of the most heartfelt'gratification. X refer lo the 
African'population which has been transplanted into the‘West 
India Island* and the continent of Aofcrida. We hare given 
these people our own language and have thereby put them in 
a train of necessarily progressive improvement. We have 
placed them on the high road to civilization, and, although at 
present in astute of degrading bondage; they will reach the 
gml centuries befbre the free blacks o* Africa who are groping 
about in the dark, destitute of any means of acquiring a know¬ 
ledge of our religion and our sciences*'including the science of 
Government- which gives the necessary support and encourage¬ 
ment to all the rest. The dialect these negro staves speak, 
is an uncouth perversion of the languages of Europe, suited to 
the present crude state of their ideas, - but their literature, 
whenever they come to use one, will be the literature of Europe, 
and their language will gradually assimilate to the same 
standard. The French literature is the national literature of 
Saint Domingo. Whether a mass of ignorant savages are 
transplanted into the centre of civilisation, or a few civilized 
men are placed in a commanding situation over acouatryiike 
that of India, the object in both casks is the same, or the com¬ 
munication to the larger portion of the society of the superior 
advantages of their fellows. 

Whatever difference of opinion may be entertained res¬ 
pecting the benefit which has accrued to the world from some 
of the changes above noticed, every body must agree that the 
means by which they have been effected, or the introduction of 
a new national literature, forms the most powerful moral in* 
strument that has been placed at the disposal of mankind, for 
the purpose of changing the character and habits of thinking of 
their fellow 1 men. 

SECTION IV. 

Jfc it therefore incumbent upon thenatUms of Europe and par- 
tieularly upon England to avail themselves of tkiu instru¬ 
ment f dr the communicatUjn of their superior know ledge to 
tip neighbouring continents of Africa and Asia . > < 

.It has bene observed, that of the four periods at which the 
natives .of the Boat sad West have successively imparted to 
each eilwr a portion of their superior store of' knowledge, the 
oomtoanicttion in the three first periods was incomplete; die 
sous reason of which is, that too people who were superior 
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for the time being, ‘either did notebooseyor were 
communicate their literature also.- Oense^atntiy^ inUbil^ 
t new sy Blent' inftleaming; efrty^tfjifated end iiflCnotihMl 
fragments 1 wore falrotaoM? useful enough, bd^httiyH*. 
ed in their extend end tame* apirithe end wnengngiitg, botaasfe 
they had bee»> separated from their proper mediate is«t‘ , ti»ejr 
were therefore unable jto produce any effectual or pertnattihtt 
change. Although the early Greeks derived their alpluHet 
from the East, yetit was onfyapplied to the i<nproVettent*tif 
their own language* and the systems' of philosophy <and dtiht 
knowledge they ■ drew from the same quarter; were^expensdei 
to them in their native tongue* Afterwards the Grecian phi¬ 
losophy became known to the Saracen# through the medifcto;Of 
translations only, and in the middle ages the^Boropean World 
drew from the superior stores of theSaracens in the same nuft. 
ner. • 1 ■ ■ *. -< •• 1 

As .the literature of ancient Egypt nnd&yria, audit* after 
ages, the literature of the Mabomodana were identified with 
their moral and religious codes, no that the one could not hart 
been introduced without tile other, it was a happy-tiling fbt 
the nations of Europe that-they only*- drew from the itreant 
without admitting of its index, hut If the Saracens of the 
Caliphates, instead of confining themselves to ‘meagre add 
uninteresting translations of the works of the Grecian philo^ 
sophers, had pursued the study in the.' ‘original of the poets, 
historiaus and moralists of the free s'ates of'Greece, ! a -frfeme 
of generous liberty would have been kindled, and a new dffeo 
tion- would have 'been given to the feelings and views of the 
people of the East, which might have been productive of ^ 
nefita up to the present day,’ the extent of which it is impdssft 
ble to estimate. The’seasbn for this change; However; 
not yet arrived. In those days the spirit of MahomOchtfisjjfi • 
was at its zenith, and the pride of those conquerors would not 
permit them to study the literature of nations, which they 
considered-in every : respect inferior to themselvdb, but tie bow 
see this religion gradually yielding to the' operation ' Of the 
same instruments by ’which i^was itself*established, 'that is, 
the sword or lhe acquisition of the powers of Government, and 
the one* of'which we atojio^r treating; or.the intfoducfci1>oo;f , 
a, new literature and system Of ieattatag, infolving*' a 
ideas entirely different'from those which * 

This glorious epoch has been reserved for the present'age, 
and Europe having'again taken the lead in a movk decided 
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manner than ever, invites, her sister continents of Africa and 
Asia to partake-of the store of learning which is the souice of 
her own ptosperity in uodiminiabed vigour,'through* the medium 
of her own literature* The superior advantages that have now 
for the. fourth time- been obtained by a portion of the world 
over the, remainder, as they are immeasurably greater than 
have ever been obtained before, so the mode that ought to be 
adopted for communicating them should be far more effectual 
than has<-been adopted on aqy former occasion. Above ail 
nations, it is most incumbent- upon England to forward this 
mighty process,- because she is the most replete with benefits, 
to. ,the human race. She is the most highly-gifted in the per¬ 
fection of the arts, and in the enterprise of her people and 
political institutions, the most, beneficial to the human race, 
are the acknowledged right and inheritance of her children, 
till at last they have become identified with their feelings, and 
they impart them sooner or later as a matter of course to every 
people whom -Providence entrusts to their care. England too, 
$be mistress of the ocean, the medium of communication be¬ 
tween the civilised and barbarous world', is the nation now in 
the course of peopling the earth, and having put North Ame¬ 
rica out pf hand, we find her replenishing with her' children 
new Holland and the only portions of the vast African conti¬ 
nent which have yet been reclaimed to civilization and through¬ 
out the continent of India, and the West India Islands, she 
wields all the powers which God had granted to man for dis¬ 
pensing good to his fellow men. The literature of England 
will become the standard literature of half the world, and our 
language will be transfused from this source throughout the 
various vernacular tongues, becoming to them what Latin is to 
the languages of Southern Europe; aud what Sanscrit and 
Persian are at present to the languages' of Hindoostan and 
our learning, our morals, and our religion, embodied in the 
established literature and diffused through the genius of the 
popular languages, will be imparted far and wide among the 
nations of- the earth. - i - 

At this, moment it requires only the fiat of the local Go¬ 
vernment to * make the JBnglish literature the polite, and ulti¬ 
mately, ;tbe standard and national literature of the whole of 
India. r AsLatjnin former days became the learned l&ngttagp 
of tbmffl est,. English will become the learned language of the 
" .only ip wiU be ten times more effectual for tbejoivilisa- 
f/of the peoplp, bemuftse it has collected ba its course all 
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that is godd In the Greek, the Latin, and' in all tW indM 
* language*, and because no otie can acquire St Without imbibing 
the uenius of Christianity, under which the. Mkftgnage hhs M* 
gradually formed and the principles of which it*hieitfaaU^ , dfc 
every step. The vernacular tongues of India, Which’afe itt 
a remarkable degree unscientific and poor, and are therefore 
capable of improvement to almost any extent, will sobn be 
overwhelmed by an introduction of English words,’whibfa corn- 
venience and fashion will incorporate with* their idiom, and 
they will gradually become assimilated' to the English as they 
were ages ago assimilated to the Sanscrit, and utore lately t6 
the Persian, and as the dialect of modern Europe, have ' been 
assimilated to the Latin' language,'English will 1 become 4 the 
standard of teste throughout India,' and every body * will 
endeavour in his writings and conversation to approach as neSr 
as possible to it,* til! at last the vernacular tongue will itself 
ripen into a medium fitted for the,Communication of the higher 
branches of knowledge and for the gradual formation of a 
national literature. ' - ' *, 

SECTION V. * 

* 1 ‘s 4 , I # 

Respecting the disposition which ike natives of India evince 
towards the cultivation of English literature . 

As every kiud of education requires that the parlies con- 
cerned should take a personal interest in it* I will next remark 
upon the feeling with which the native* of India are practi¬ 
cally fond to 'view the introduction of the English literature. 
The result of all experience on this point, affords a premet 
the most gratifying and encouraging. The famous edict of-the 
great Akbar, commanding that the Persian language should 
be adopted throughout his dominions as the language of. mb* 
lie business, affords a precedent for a similar adoption of; the 
English language (the only mode of’ making the study of Eng¬ 
lish literature general in Indta)which is^ present to the mind 
of every native. As Persian was not the-native language wf 
the Mogul .conquerors, which wae'Turkee, and asit otiefed 
a very scanty store of scientific information, it is probable that 
the readiness with which the native* of India commenced tins 
study of the language, did not arise from any predilection ttfettjt 
entertained for it, but wee the natural consequence of dh^bb- b 
bitual deference Which ageeof'despotism hav* teughrifitmlo 
pay to^the edicts of wbwhlfi. 1 But English* is tkenatW 
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language of the , rulers of the country. Bud our subjects there¬ 
fore look to it with confidence and respect, and they are.be¬ 
sides fully aware that it contains embodied in it an improved 
system of learning far superior to any they now .possess,* and 
they therefore appreciate its merits and spontaneously desire 
to adopt it, neat after the Mahommedans, the Mabrattas suc¬ 
ceeded to the government of Upper Indiamhd they also in¬ 
troduced their own language as the medium of transacting 
public business in the .Provinces subjected to their dominion, 
and now that the English have succeeded to the Mahrattas, 
the inatives naturally look upon English as the Government 
.language, and they regard its adoption in the transaction of 
■ public business to be sooner or later g matter of course. 1 
have often beard them apeqk of it io this manner, and parti¬ 
cularly , tbe large and intelligent classes,of Kaiths and Cash- 
mcrians, who compose in the Upper Provinces the greater 
portion of the persons.who are employed in the service of the 
Government, and* of individuals as Secretaries, Scribes, &c. 
It is remarkable that these same classes were the first to un¬ 
dertake the study of Persian in the time of Akbar, and this 
circumstance, combined with their natural aptness and per¬ 
severance, generally secured them & preference to the Mahom- 

* wed arts in tbe service of that* intelligent Monarch. 

The progress which has bee re 1 made by the natives of Cal¬ 
cutta in the cultivation of English literature is well known. 
The yotmger part of them lately commenced /the publication 
of a newspaper in the English language, containing notices 

* on general and scientific subjects*, which was shortly after sup¬ 
pressed through the influence of their parents and guardians 
from an apprehension that the principles inculcated by it would 
be subversive of Hindooism. If those parents and guardians 
had been themselves educated io the new literature tbe result 
would, have been very different. 

• ^ But the taste is by no means confined to Calcutta, a(- 
•ttmagh the opportunities the. Natives possess of pursuing the 
atudy in more distant paits of. the oountry are very limited. 
Many natives «f the first distinction throughout the'country 
have pursued the study of English for* many years past, gene- 
telly/end** very discouraging'circumstances, owing- to tbe dif- 
fieUtty of procuring teacbeVs? and many more have expressed 
:a iSm to he fnrnisbed with* the means of instruction. In 
t^the study * * off English is 'beginning to bO '^onsidered 

gbout India df uNtdccssary partof ft poldeoducatioa, and 
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is often referred .to Asinthe native newspapers and in com¬ 
mon conversation, . j* * 

The houre of Timour itself has not been exempted Abut 
the infection and the'favorite son of the titular Emperor and. 
his wife have for a long time past been engaged ih acquiring; a 
knowledge of our literature. Bhurtpoor also, which 'was so 
long the rallying point of our enemies and was so lately in 
arms against us, has caught the same spirit in a remarkable 
degVee. About a year and a half ago it-was intimated to tye 
ministers of the Bhurtpoor,state that the British Government 
expected them to give a proper education to its ward, 'the 
minor Raja, under the idea, I believe, that be would be made 
to commence the study of Persian* To this requisition the 
ministers replied that the Bhurtpooreans had been accustomed 
to oppose the Mohammedans in arma and not to adopt their 
customs, that .none of the former Rajas had qver studied 
Persian and that they could see im reason why they ^should 
commence at this time of day; bet they bad no objection, they 
said, to their young Raja being taught English if we pleased. 
This proposition was, of course, readily assented to, and the 
Raja has been pursuing the study ever since with considerable 
success, in conjunction with a largo class composed of the sons 
of some of the principal people about tbe Court* So that 
English is likely to become the standard - literature of our an* 
cient enemy of Bhurtpoor, before it is established as such In 
our own provinces. I say this to opr shame. • 

At the Persian College at Belhi numerous applications 
were for a long time made for'the provision of some means of 
instruction ia English literature, and when a teacher came at 
last to be appointed, tbe zeal of the Arabic and Persian stu¬ 
dents to undertake the study of English was so great, tbattheir 
original classes seemed likely to be deserted. . Since thispe- , 
riod a separate College has been established there under the 
name of tbe Belhi Institution, for the sole purpose of afford- . 
ing instruction in English, literature, and tbe»studentt con¬ 
tinue to make the most satisfactory prpgress and their numbers 
(now about 130) are. limited only by the.extent of the m#*aa . 
of instruction. A peculiarly jprhtifying feature ia this, semina¬ 
ry is, tbgt boys of every^ retigTpq, and, denomination ate cordi- 
ally united within its walls in r tim study of Stfglisfe literated*. 
English, Trench,, and Portiwngsel CtestmBf* Higdote/itid 
Mebomedans are associated joflscriininatgly tbrougbo^Bte 
<d««re»» Rod description haiiey^ 
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experienced from the mixture. This is*a degree of liberality 
which has not been attained even at Calcutta; where the dis¬ 
union of the society into castes is encouraged by appropriating 
separate Colleges to the M&homedand and Hindoos,' and by 
beeping the Christians distinct from them all. 

Throughout the'Madras country, English is very, generally 
understood, and it is rapidly becoming the common medium of 
communication between people speaking the various provincial 
language* io use under that Presidency. The only language 
which is studied* by the natives Of Pondicherry is French and 
,iu the Island of Bombay, all who do not look to the Govern¬ 
ment for promotion, (I speak again to our shame) learn Eng¬ 
lish- The natives have also adopted in their language a variety 
of English .terms, for they are sensible that new ideas ought 
nut to be clothed in old terms which convey quite a different 

notion. ‘ 

Besides evincing the favourable disposition of the Indians 
towards the acquirement of our literature, the examples I have 
adduced, Pjove that they are able to pursue the study with 
siic^m. The English language is incomparably easier for 
them to acquire than the Arabic and Sanscrit, and in this 
.Tespect, it is at present on about a par with the Persian. A 
youth, in the full vigour of his understanding may become 
'master of English literature, so as to be able to read the lan - 

f uage and compose fluently' in it, in abont three years, and if 
a commences the study in his childhoodi, it will take him five 
.jor,qjx i years. But it must be Observed, that the study will be- 
»cam#- easier every year in proportion as the vernacular tongues 
nha|J^.grudual(y assimulate towards the English, in the same 
<jtya#Uer .aa they have hitherto assimilated towards the Persian 


( SECTION VI. 

production of English at the language of public bntineu 
‘ pew$ to secure the general adoption of nngUtk literal 

fare throughout India. \ 

At prefect the seal of the 'few induces them to - acquire a 
.fcppwjedge of our literature, but the exertions of the 
4 pp 9 y |pfl| uyei Aependon thy existence of inducements; qon- 
neufeidi wk future subsistence and with the prospect jof 

Which canf be afforded only by 
English hamup- being gradually adopted; in' the room of 
fenian, as the language of public business and ofthe Courts 
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of Law.* This- would produce a, stimulus to its acquisition 
which would act immediately* generally, and constantly, ft & 
this adoption as die laoguage of business which support* Si 
an artificial existence the PeraianJapguaice^ which, is etjChtflr 
foreign to the rulere and to every class of uieir suftiebts, add 
this same adoption would encourage in a much greater degree 
a general knowledge of English, which, is the native lldnguage 
of the rulers, and .would therefore greatly increase' the 66n- 
fidence of the subjects whose, object it always is to pfoctWe a 
thorough understanding of their cases hy those trfco have to 
decide on them. ' 

More than forty years ago, when our judicial Sylteih with 
introduced into Bengal, it was a question whether the proceed¬ 
ing in the newly established Courts should be carried ott (h 
the English or the Persian language, the last of which had, at 
that period, made a very meagre progress fit that distant 
province of the Mogul empire, and Bengally was the language 
which was generally used in the transaction „of public bfunneas. 
In the choice we actually made we proved oiirselve* to be 
staunch friends to Mabomedaoism. Had we acted otherwise, 
the Bengal fathers would not in the present day haVe ihteip6£*» 
ed to prevent their children from propagating principles 'subver¬ 
sive of the Hindoo religion. , 

x The operative detail Of making Ehg- 

I have ataied my «<*n- Hsh the Government language hi ve- 

officers to those whe are masters bf tire 
English language. Theuse of* the language should'be teuton 
diately encouraged in all petitions, memorials ahd siren tilth 
detached papers and proceedings, and last or all, apefiba 
should be fixed bylaw, beyona which all public busin^mdf 
whatever, kind should be transacted in English. The native 
advocates, who are the only class at all interested in supporting 
the,present system, are.top insignificant tppppqse any effector 
al obstacle to the change, but if time is allotted k thCffi to 
grow more accomplished and more powerful, they wftl dj^se 

O—i— rnmmm p aw ' ! >■ ■■ » ^ ■■■■ ■■■■■» . . 1 

* fctr. A. ifilwi’i obacurvstToM sum Urn maabr of fcMorfrftjrltffc fit 
bf SaAwVit ibBdpbra tqtiafljr hfftfly Mm MMy rifB srW l h is India.. .**: 

VS Ids ilddjr ofdubork • not UiUratofy upas any Mtvifeal—ae lorn 
mere matter ef ealiffhlened ewioaiW—ne long a» if helda oat ee pror,^* 
lament or diil&clioa-Tk h bttlftfeVlettR It U 
BtMtr'Mid mem tMMiM a d l fuNHrt oa «gj| iOUMilf 
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it with as many arguments as our English Lawyers did the dis¬ 
carding of the Norman French from our Law proceedings in 
England. 

The English language'may be even more easily, introduc- 
ed into our political correspondence with the native indepen¬ 
dent Sovereigns; and with the chieftains living under our own 
Government. $Uny of the Rajpoot Princes had never been 
accustomed to make any use of the Persian language, until 
they adopted it in their correspondence with us, out of defer¬ 
ence to our customs, and they .are all of them at this moment 
perfectly indifferent whether the medium of this correspon¬ 
dence Jbe in Persian or in English. They have most of them 
English scholars in their pay. Thus will .the English language 
be ushered in throughout the continent of India, under the 
most favourable auspices, such as cannot fail to secure its rapid 
diffusion. In its use by their Kings and Princes the whole of ' 
India will have the highest possible authority for its ado ption 
—an idea of dignity and importance will become associated 
with the study, and its acquisition will become a primary object 
with all who look forward to political distinction, viz. with all 
the officers of the native states and with a large portion of 
those belonging to our own. ^Attracted by the manifest su¬ 
periority of"the persons who will be educated in this manner, 
and by the desire of qualifying themselves for employment, 
numbers will also flock to our schools and Colleges from the 
neighbouring independent states; many of whom will establish 
Seminaries on the same plan of their return to their own homes 
a process wjtich, when we consider our supremacy, cannot fail 
ultimately to give to the whole of India, in addition to out* own 
Provinces, a nations l . and standard literature ' big with the 
amelioration of the human race and with the real and lasting 
honour of our nation. * 

j _ _ t 

SECTION VII. 

Other ]fidwnt&ge* that 'mill be detained by the use of the Eng¬ 
lish language in the transaction of public business* 

It ‘ might be considered'enough tbht the adoptioUof Eng¬ 
lish as the Goyeroment language affords the only means of es¬ 
tablishing * fhe'. English literature ns the standard .literature of 
the whole frdtftMfrt of* India;* but there'are other advantages 
inhe^£ in the 'meaiure itself* which must notbO passed bver. 
Injudicial proceedings,, iu the details of - the revenue adminis- 
trkijm, and in the other operations of ^Governmeut which more 
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immediately affect fee rights of th£|ieople r fee first objeqt to 
be kept in view is that the person wbo |has to decide should ob¬ 
tain a good apprehension of the case which is before him, else 
it is -no decisioB at *all. > The .oe^t object ip t^aA the poodle 
should have-the peas* °f appreciating, the ffrpphds^of fee «C- 
cis'on in order that they may sftisfy themselves' of its jpftice. 
The most effectual means of; obtaining the.ferst sndm°«t im¬ 
portant of these objects is to have, the proceedings conducted 
in the language of the rulers., The most effectual means of 
accomplishing the second is to bave the proceedings conducted 
in the language of the peopled ; ' 

. The grand desideratum, therefore is to have the,proceed¬ 
ings conducted*, in a language which is femiliar both to fee 
rulers and to the people, which was attained when Latin on fen 
continent and Norman French in England were discarded 
f»om judicial proceedings, and the. national languages were 
substituted in tlieir place. But, wh*>,h fei* double object ctfe- 
nnt be effected, the next desideratum is .to have fee proceed¬ 
ings conducted in the language df. the, spiers: fpr instance,, at 
the C5np<\ Dutch, which is fee language of the people^ wits 
latly excluded from judicial proce dings at the recommenda¬ 
tion of the Commissioners who had been .deputed io feat Co¬ 
lony, and English, which is fee language of, fee rulers, hss been 
substituted for it. „ . . ,,' ' . ,/ „ ' , 

At present, in the country, neither } one'object, not fee 
other is obtained owing to fee proceedings in,the judicial’and 
revenue departments being conaucfed in JPeTsjgn, which'is fee 
language • neither of fee rulers nor t offep people—Fenian 
therefore ought to be ousted and Eqglish ought to b«»ubsti- 
tuted in its place because it js the language,of fee rylen,, ai|d 
as for fee means the people t vfill Jhaye of appreciating fee 
ground# of the decisions, they wiil at least be as well' off $s 
they are at present, for English proceedings can be explained 
to them as easily as Persian, year will reader fegm 


the substitution. of. fee natippi 
hiidKfor.iLfttiaiwl^gM 
the rulers cnly wiUjfceigttei 


, because the lai 
ut, ultimately, 1 
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trill becdffle ten timta mote beneficial bhcausU it will give the 
people Of India a neW literature, replete With benefit to them, 
and because their vernacular tOrigues will by the skme process, 
gradually become more applicable for fhe transaction of busi¬ 
ness and for the cOhtthunie&ttyi of knowledge than thOy fire at 
present. 

Persian being & Itnftotge quite foreign to the European 
officers Of Govern fherit, which they cah acquire only at a con¬ 
siderable expence of laboifi* and application, they haturally 
. for the most |?art posfeesS an iftiffeifect knowledge of it. This 
produces a degree of irksomeness in Ihe transaction of the 
public business, ahd joiitife ffieh, in particular* who ate just 
Cht4ring upon their career, see in tnb accumulated Persian 
fti&or&s a mysterious and fathomless depth of toil and vexa¬ 
tion Which damps thfcifr deal in the outset, and partly from 
this cduse, and partly from ah habitual coincidence, with the 
geftiiis of ttie ldngiitlge Whifch debuts all frefertehce to reasoning 
and breathes ndthihg bntadUlatioh Und arbitrary Will, a lax 
and indiifereht feeling in tU£ decision of tbfe rights of our 
Indian subjects is too often engendered. Tbbrfefore between 
their imperfect knowlfedgfe Of the language ahd their indiffer¬ 
ence, the nsUives fihd that they cdhnot place implicit confidence 
in their rulers htta they arfe obliged tb Wire recourse to the na¬ 
tive officers who possess a competent knowledge of the lan¬ 
guage, who Ore indefatigable id their attention to business, and 

who are always — J1 ~ AL iLi - e 

their masters ahd 1 

is itidstfavbiable t. . _ 

tipn of .the Pesian language involves the transaction of the 

g ublic business In a shade Of interminable uncertainty and 
iysteify, the neceks&ry effect of Which is to throw the people 
into the hands of iiitermddiatO agents. It fofrms a baifrier be¬ 
tween .the ruler bad this pebble which is left to the occupation 
.of our, ill-paid add dn^riilpfed native public servants, who 
froih (bis fastness, peiVert thU cbilVse df Justice add levy con- 
tribufitiha from every body Who hi Obliged tO havb recourse to 
the CQurtX ofjustice and to tad phBlic offices of Government, 
ttiatfeb /may Shaeed diminish the nvH; bnt Until the 
f ft id removed, bdfiib]&ihfe Will Cohtinbe to prevail Of 
e , bnod'e bdir native dfflcbrs, ahd the decisions of 

‘%^h 'ldfi^WttinedbV be ftittV eifd gtferafty recog¬ 
as tneftr odui 'ambeHtip add ’unbhdd^d tesohitJbiis, fobna- 
a^noWledSba^ilffiwed of hw knd e^ultjr. 
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The introduction .of the English Ungpegefor thr .txamo- 
lion of the public business will produce tpe xevpreeof' ail ^ 
effects. The native servants of Government will at once be 
ousted from the debatable land |n which they .are maintained 
/by the present system/ and the jEurpp&an officer* .will occupy 
a high position whence confidence, knowledge nod eitijitaimt 
will be diffused, as.from.a centre, throughout.the community. 
The European officers will be sure to obtain, a good 1 apprt}hcs|- 
sion df the coses that will be'submitted, to them in', their ojqi 
language, and the consciousness of this Kill greatly inprckqe 
the reliance of the people upon their Valets and their attach* 
meat to the existing.institutions. The transaction of business 
becoming less, irksome to the European officers from the adop¬ 
tion of their native language, instances of want of applica|k |i 
will become-less frequent among them ; and instead nr deciding 
upon the rights of our subjects in a language of a-spirit .and 
tendency inclining to nothing but arbitrary will, they will 6pi 
all their proceedings in / the .language of freemen,,the Whole 
tenor of which inculcates a respect fpr . the .dignity .of-human 
nature. Many a well known term they have been brought up 
to cherish and respect will carry to their hearts* a sympathetic 
and irresistible appeal, and they will-be recalled at .every step 
to a just impression of what is due to their fallow creatures. 

It is a fact that European officers seem to entertain an in¬ 
ferior sense of responsibility, and aye., comparatively careless 
and indifferent to the importance of the subject before, thygi 
and • to its real merits when they ptake use only of .& Persian 
medium of recording their sentiments, and they often venture 
to express opinions at which they would be themselves start¬ 
led it they saw them plainly expressed in their own, language* 
Following in the ordinary train of Persian composition they 
seldom care to look very deep for reasons, but are content Wjto 
the upshot of their thoughts and hence arbitrary ideas* 
adopted and-whatever absurdities we produce inJndja are ge¬ 
nerally to be found in a Persian dress. On the^ontr&ry, wh&Q 
writing in ,our Own language, we always appear to hays a per¬ 
fect apprehension of tfe. importance of the. subject, gpdHye 
weigh our words and reasons Wall before committing our. 
ments to paper, of which the Supreme Government seemed to 

tW-£«(wepi o®oe», )p pfe!\tlc»l departing,, $qg]d Jji 

Carried on in the Bnglishianguage only. - 
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destined to go vernli)dia,are obliged to (Spend the most valu¬ 
able portion of tbeir time, when -they have got over the 
mechanical part of theit education and tbeir 1 minds have ac¬ 
quired their fall vigour in learning tha Persian, Arabic and 
Sanscrit language, which can teach them only to become 
despots and superficial thinkers, and they are too often made 
to consider that a competent knowledge .of Persian com¬ 
prises all the rqualities necessary for the- proper exercise of 
power. By the adoption of, English as the Government lan¬ 
guage all this will be avoided and future writers will be able 
to -apply that period of their education, which is always pro¬ 
ductive of the most important results, to die acquisition of legal 
knowledge, the absence of which is so generally lamented by 
persons who' have given their attention to Indian affairs. As 
for the colloquial languages of India,« they will always be 
acquiied best in the country itself, and the difficulty of acquir¬ 
ing even these will be. diminished every year in proportion as 
th*y become assimilated to the English. Some public officers 
are devoted to the study of Persian, and with a pedantry which 
is perfectly incomprehensible, they seem to .consider the most 
inadequate instrument-that is to be* found in the history of the 
world, as a substantive object trorthy of the most unbounded 
attention ; these persons, being deprived of their idol, will be 
obliged to give their views some other direction, and as nothing 
can be less.beneficial than what they now pursue, an improve¬ 
ment will in all probability be effected. Both in youth and in 
age the attention of our public officers will be directed to learn¬ 
ing instead of literature, to substantive objects instead-of what 
is a mere instrument. Already in possession of the .English 
language, which is by far the most efficient instrument for go¬ 
verning India, instead of directing the attention of our writers 
to the acquisition of legal and political knowledge, their time 
is wasted in the acquisition of the Persian language which is 
merely another instrument, and a much less efficient one, than 
the.otner. * ‘ 

Similar advantages will attend the introduction of the 
English language into the political department of the Govern¬ 
ment. ' Od* allies will place more implicit confidence* in what 

■ ..In >1 1 .. . . Il l . . I . . - * . 

t Singh "Caches uncommon value in-the English Letter which he 

from Lut'd, Rllenhorougli which he natnrallf emeiders to bee more ge- 
'of foe Sentiment* 'of - oar' GnrCrtiment thin the fahume «nd 
btckajiyM profession* of ow Persian Correspondence whioh ere always consi- 
dtrei t| l matter of course. ’Hie other day alto wo bod »ttriking instance of 
Apt superior confidence which the native states place la English Correspondence 
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they kndwto be ‘ a*#en*ihe stid^piA 
sentiments,* triftieript of Kbit 
discretionary medium Heltfgp' nied or 

alteration or perverdtdto* They' are alto ' wsH^totare^lwit 
when European officer are obliged to e tlflbriti 
and wishes in their own language, they aTe giiierail^iaeine 
precise and more attentive both to the 'general tenorcfwhfit 
they write and to the choice of' particular expressions literal 
the Persian letters which are written mider’thetr direction.- Oa 
the other hand, it Kill be‘an equal satisfaction add sourto bf 
Confidence to them' to know' that*the" representation of tbtfr 
case is thoroughly understood by the£l#p*&hoffioers^arid 
that the point and substance "of wnat they toy Is' netyhOr ’'loto 
in a translation nor misunderstood from arrimperfect Kno wte d yi 
of the original; all which combined wSU' add j "to ; tfie r Wei^Dt 
and impression of our political' Correspondence/ and will pro¬ 
portionally ‘facilitate the accomplishment of the object it hie 

* • i . • «. ■ « m is • j s . . .1 




cular injunctions—to express good- will and a friendly dispel 
tion, approbation, disapprobation and the like. 4 : W*' 

But, independent of the general superior efficiency -of'todr 
own language for the cominunicatiCn of ; otfr' sentimeotstoodr 
allies, there are two subjects in the expMtott of Ktoto&f 
possesses peculiar advantages over : the Persian.' - The iSni bf 
these comprises the general principles and HbziM of'national 
government and international 'policy' for:'wbich : the 'Persian 
language seldom possesses any terms, and even* when it^docs, 
the native have been so little acCdWttrtoed to look'into it foe 
information on these subjectstbatthby sCldom appreciate, md 
hardly ever recognize it when'they" sue H; ^Consequently, 
npthing is more difficult than' ;to’ inculcate any^thi% Itt; 

e neral maxims of civil andr .fatofutriidtial govemment m th«j? ; 

. m m • m. * • ■/ - ' .'t. ™ J . Smi .im Jk fit Wtti. 


in the sum of Jorpoor, whore the sdthoritiSs toWUmriU to Ihv Otw mi S 
Omni is Encliflb is order tbot they.ads^ho psqrdwfcfrff Lordfhip.foooired.w 
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‘•t'No Earoposo Offloer writes hi#owl toiiSi tdtferif'hai he j fe t d dHbi 
hoods of who* ho fiihn to bo odNa loiSdlo oo Sh M ,-skyowfois Ipttscg 
ood, wheo if heppess feh*.of fc is»t*t»ri pptsre^jt;h { 

roily Miostirelf to tho ltooaaheo. mrRqmiSfijorslwe ore, i 
• dlecrotioesry power Jo the Fordo# COwstoodpiOSO, JoeU idpr O |i Oi 
wsst.of vigibBco of tho fcrogs* hoassf^o.of J 

loos nope; ood tvhen Any hsptop to si 
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t mp yrtigftf/ M *w<*\ Tbaodwr print l»*bjfch P#r- 
Wk pndipWhfltte WI«W»«i#rS«Wy^g 
ifPMffi «* fripidahw *gd gpothwid, frr the *iyJe.of ^g»‘P- 
Jery gorwptPdeoftrh«e bean ee tbwagbly 4«pr«v,^ d»»t »>q 
W* f4*M*» bwg J*ft tp egflflfP »• «*ifrit regard apd a jrpaJJy 
fevpiiftfele difROfjtfoo. ^|fsqaipHi>a«M* ipid ru*i»cptUy 

$Fpd<^«4to tfedmpotigw W ea*t Nw food ihewflftLvos in 
ttogtyJfofrlgJri WffJmg»JH»d them ip up term of eud^rpmet 
4 ybu&ip#pt propped pyer again applied tp each other by jti#e 
-Mmiml 'ftarjan £eal aarifrupd ip profess in Ms 

m&w pmtow* Ifef mppt JWKwted obedience t'» Ike British 
v&py*roj«#Pt»A 0 d th* gp^ personal friendship Amt Sir Phases 
jgletpjilft .who wm riwrgfdwiifigh* weduot of the negotiations 
9*9 Mr JW«, riftk tjwdped fieWP of OPWon frpm.lfce wail* 
If Ike Jfprf wet* Am^erwgdfrifenpe to^W power. 

To ffflmlpdf this perffti 4m pofeject, JL wilt ohserye that 

Ike w&m *tt*eJh a degree pf bnglieit eettfrfcnee aed high 
(MtimatHP to *M dpcaippii* m Ike finglwh luggage (whether 
the# eogtrih w.etptwwetritfwyr own ftese&r dw«wUierp^xn 
of their ruler of fftpp* PF pfmtift #rpMdm«p m their own 
idfa-metoii} snob *e might he«Kpepte4,pf teaesAritfe of the 
dictate* «( tfeefowM* g«d of * mgpege which ip m imme¬ 
diate m of nil. they h aye to hope orfcer* and thip fyrtmg 
wferda o istropg #wnegt that dm farther o^temien «f the «ye- 
tow mU mt*m the,atfeehwe»t «^ibe ho*h of thepaopfr* to 
<i»«y government by Ftwwdeg* mere eetire.ponfideweio.ihe 
| time of «or deeUmem % eatidyieg them pf par yiew* #nd 
dedgnp, end mom generatty, by refusing the apace which pe- 
pwafe* «w ftp# *b*m> s#d r*fNM§*mt^c4^ 

. t ipwwtr dmMrital of tmte rleggaeget wmnwe end idem. 
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Mr Mh w p*Wf utvtokm «*%* *»# 

gate the g&m$i mkmtiom qf Englkk Murat ure mut joi/f 
mee te thtpeqpUauthA l 

m IV 

iteelf fleet 

n* yet it mdig rtht mqpnc|ejmd.:giipergu«iu8 
a •yatem of edvea|ien m will lacilitate this 

gmgr^ to tl^ jmapteAH t H hepdtadeAisabia <ftn»n 

ipeMMjr bring act the youth in imyrowl habito of 
>d nknlity. and.wiui htmwd ftefinn t>f respect f»f 
mSat ud for the prinoi^efe of the Engliph^ nln 





im> 




Afar IWKcottiidtriltiwi^-tte foUdtrieg *• * » IteM! 

systei* whichis J*aSt adaptedfin «wf Bengal |?i««iBM^M||ft 
founded upon a di ratio* UfrQe* 

tftgfo ftaaotewof «Mwl( 0 - between 
ture and what forms a part * of science aUd therorllfc/hnfaieflfc ] 
'a&ufm • rising-sbalwof dmdt f U h a j ■! 1 '''%*{ 

As firtparalery 1 school should b> gm ^lh/i||UHi>ih4,%f 
entry aittaib,. ftfr whMhoUwbe oboototo ettiftHb*hoM bb|d^ 
niktedv and 1 a CoIiege'stavtd'bel^adaallfeeM^ 
CfoaktiMoMtship to •Mb' i H duhttitslniiisl nHiiini, 
acquired a< certain standard oTyo f e Wa cfl , end • pw M n ^dii^ 
itpdmtr sMseld he» Qoeewuaeafr f s u a fle imaatfaowu yrb a M 
obtained their SsholMsIupe oafraiianli mb<ifa il*0k, 

castes sod BsUgktod# (nrittaS, Mihhnwnadsp. nflfeHfrjfWS j 
sl»d& + be adeftitted fcx the fahpavathryr.ndiSdl^iiim fcmiim, 
excepting* duly* thaseMgmded mates (for Sfrueftn 

err) with* WHuur tie ether MdkowlMdaft»sad4^ 
in’the habit* af associating,, and! thS Wh s lo sf s t »i n fSicnl^lmi»it» 
duo the>auth6nty of Qotsrattsifrgad ^ s a|wri>t s n da d ^Jnn''- 
chief - locals aafehotitissi |hr ieStanbe the Bento Chi Sestfuib 
in> sadrmllsh f .whikhss Judge or CMtoto shouldhc •Si.fffcto .■ 
Ptfeddantof theGoutariite* of Sttperfr icndne e* of ti?fta||Mto 
atarjp Sbhonl of the* zillab Slid the- COrtan iwi e o o r* . itiaii 
preside in 1 the Committee fct'tioSuperiate n d sU s a of thh^dr. 
lege' ini hi* ftotaiou* and* the Memberslef-tlb iMib t l .tplb 
of that. Preparatory Schools and Col l e ge s 
indiscriminately in their several?dtsfudls fo tteifiwjpiioi^br. 
tue and influence, whether they he natives or I w i piw pt of 
offibishor uMofiofulJparaonfe' V <- * . v . - • 

The plan of education will he es follows.- TtooftgeSJtdf 
tint Piepwatory Schools trill bate* taper# a> kimwUdte of . 
Bitgliehr lrtoraSmot or. of feedings wafahgvaod 
English end the cdiject of Mr CeUfgtowitttotO 
Umsthni' M'scaSte and tbo trtS- - 

foitb 1 PSeperatbry Sdutb^aftse tbo fft 

bpnfes base h«en geedufeoghi, flat bop will Wear 
tfveDiane! of gantrtrsirbi«aov^ bHaNfrl^ b p wb 
liaftftudvsud^ Indm^w csu dc Mi sM flriHy eh tfrfc laMlflMf 
open thev^flUudato gartent tetowftdge, •mufr-gi feptfr a p ftM wgL 
qasbb^rco wfth.tbo^flbgfah top i ng* . * flS Mg migb p/ttojrfJto 

■ ifnii mi k ,u» »*<w«*■ «»■ 

nMM m r Mf t * ij wi gSrf *» r . 
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lMta in the progress of the above historical course add they 
will simHltaneouidy acquire writing, the rudiment* of Arab* 
meticand Grammar and-English composition. . < 

Thd Colleges will contain Professors in the following 
department*. 

1st. Law, that noblest of nil science*, the general know- 
Jdke of 'wbhflk^llte most advantageous to the subject In 

• a .. . da . i ..a . hi *1 .a m • • a 
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after' that, the Criminal law and such parts of the Civil law 
as, are common to nil classes, together with the science of plead- 
imp. dad toiniug issue. Besides these branches of the science, 

* which will be common to them all, they will follow their own 
taste in applying themselves to the study of H iudon, Mahom- 
medan and English law,' for which purpose the books at pre¬ 
sent available are the general regulations of Government 
Macnaphten, Sfrange; translations of the Hidaya, Dayabhaga, 
and other Mahomedan and Hindoo Law books, and particu¬ 
larly the precedents of Anglo*Indian Law as thiev are publish¬ 
ed in the reports of the Sud ‘ 


ed in the reports of the Sudder Dewanee Adawlut. But it 
may be hoped that, before long, a new code, or rather an im- 

5 roved digest of Law will be formed, copies of which will be 
eposited in each College* arid it will naturally form the chief 
ground work of the study in this department. Separate, degrees 
should be conferred in what may be called the general depart¬ 
ment of Indian law, and in the three particular departments 
: of the peculiar laws of the English, of the Hindoos, sod of 
the Mahomedans. - * 

2d. Mathematics and Mechanics, including the practice 
of .Land surveying** 

3d. * Moral and '-Political Philosophy, Logie, Natural 
History, Astronomy, Physic, A oat my. Chemistry and the 
Pine- Arts may be added as opportunity offers. 

, , All the Teachers and- Professors of the Preparatory 
Schools and College* should.be. chosen for their qualifications 
only without reference to religion and tribe, excepting "only 
the few and degraded castes 1 with whom the Mahomedans ana 
Hindoos- have 1 afe yet refuaeff 'to associate. It. is a. gratifying 
fact that llptt mriety of English works,: particularly of our 
authors, 3 ’have for many yeaiwpait, bsenaocwnm* 
fating'fa India, 'till* at last the standard works of English 
vl^eraUWe have>4)ecoma ebeaper, and. consequently more scees- 
tothe people than they are- in En g la n d .' Musi* Euro- 
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ppans bring out wito them to Iadim* aoaH fibrgry'bfi^ar 
English Classics; and few carry any home with dna; 
there is a stock of these books in India Cautmtmiip v 00 tftfS 
increase and suffering little 1 or no diminution.- *. 


SECTION IX. 

The Amelioration the system of public e d nentio m d/Ul protktoe 
m the department ef Xnti and in iilfinrteijftAfi ' i ■ 

It will here be proper to point out some wf the objects- 
which I have in, view', in my desire* to raise up a boif pf useil 
trained Advocates, such as the proposed system-tif education- 
will gradually create. First, from tMor professional educatiCh 
and their acquaintance with'former precedents, they wiilbe 
able to restrain the Judge within the strict limits of* the law, 
and to prevent any ill considered and hasty decisions Which hh f 
might otherwise be disposed to make: nor will they'be less 
useful to guard their clients against the corrppt exactions of 
the native officers of the Court which have always been to 
much complained of; for the superior ‘attainmentsof the new 
Advocates will qualify them to be entrusted with the exami¬ 
nation of the witness in open Court, together with many of 
the functions which are now performed by the native officers^ a 
circumstance which must break the combmatioit; of. the latter 
and diminish their influence, real or supposed,.lathe proceed- * 
ings. It h the boast of the English law, that the treachery 
and collusion of Counsel are crimes unheard of in it.’ but this 
assertion is too limited, for whatever the subsistence; end ait 
the protpects in fife of a body of men depend on their charac¬ 
ter tor integrity/^histances of .delinquency wifi fee rare among 
them. In short, it is a fact beyond oil doubt that, in. propori* 
tied ; ss the people are enables* to entrust the ehttra munage-' 
menitof their cases to Advocates, who are ieapoastble to, and 
rewarded by themselves, in 5 that' safes proportion* *wi lb tbe< 
opinion that is'entertained*-of the influence of the narive* 
officers of the Court diminish, and'this, coi bined with the 
assurance that the proceedings, being drawn up* in ^he m^Ve 
language of die Judge, are ptithefly understood by bi»,'Wtll*gp 
far to restore confidence* to Cur system.. ■ ' 5* 

»' But the most 'important''of the improvemente'oto *bo*. 
derived from the superior qualifications -of the new. Advocates, 
will be in toe law itself. At present all the*reports o(14eM> 
sions which have been published us well as iNff best tMkn 
and. ^mmentaries OO thelaw (Ifacuagbtony . 
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tothe English* language* aud ore oaaseqfitutto iu a etosdbto to 
tbt.iidwMi, Mfte mrcmnMt eoly with* PWrinttvo***ia 
tk0, p^etoioniedtKratioi of toe Jadge ae aomptutei Bor hie 
leisure to*a#pie aw to edmiferto mes* atoorof Hi* <Jbtaiwn;*n 
adequate fi (tow ledge, either of- the precedents of the law nr of 
the authori^lhN^rtfeatisea^aiic^ tokMMfaries which have been 
wiHished!^^ generally sp o a ftin ^ttoprev&* 

dents arartafimpfeA hi ens momt* of hmy no* fixed rules of 
prtetieo artf fllhW; M mftoenee iawede to forme* decisions 
ott ehsihu'. eases w .tornae or* toother €wvt% but ail caste 
are* vitb(hm< exceptions, uftned to-the m fir r lto ofisns 
(l|^tee>anfinPafidi«>> wfaor are*themaelhes.graded' By. no rttle 
ee^yteoedeut, but. cowdt tfeie- ovigfoaliamltookwfw every 
etNii if the! ptiittraf her hid never< bad* settled* befeeeu 
Hence ’the body of Anglo* Iodise Hue attains ito crude* auto 
ortglnebobajrtotiO ofi a coilastfati ofr gueeirat Uiaekr»% w«thOut 
t|e edcHticMe of augr of thee rules of application* amt ptottos 
wbtoberwaffefde&fay a(® attention to precedontottod wards ofr 
standards authority, aeiheno-fw inconsistency and c o ns e quent 
frequent revision/ wnAuptoHiiig of deciaioaa,. the; frequent ap* 
pbaley aod ; the sedluse lijUgatieU ’ whichcharacterise otwludiwr 
juriipvndeneej • - 

Tha natural remedy for this state of tbidgeocmeisteto the 
education to' a p rofr es io nah knowledge of Angie Indian 
ineludiug i the* awthurttative totatbesi ai# reports which have; 
fatten published; in th&finglsslb kangMage^of a httdyof ldto> 
cfatpa^wbok hou< fiev ktovMgedf thefhdfltoestoipf^ 
cedents ofi the bv^. will • give' tor / its admidSttnitMUtt aMuavto 
totM^chantoivandw the.iopbf to f efi caieq^iihHhaflrttdtotoi'! 
alreadydraww o^sbd to these tbitoatotfleiljr bs‘ 

todpaadt to draw ups btofttrv, ptacaadeats. Ibet 

every mw oanoau b triwii w hereby the* a toBtoial yto that 
ptohedl System* tnuNbe eaitoilltigitiw toto)i fecwn<fr ful tot 
perpetuate* will hjtA|«Mi<be abds tol r - At pmaantt 
b lbfildpgatodMt ttolawh utooamit Cven'be lHiowfr uoA 
tbsifaev dtoptei Uorowrip ‘aito bat paOtabftKty'tNid th*practise* ofi 
‘ f U a t t d ha dtitr ed uc a to 

"idp/fahr are uttfaw&toi Wttonanyrlrfodksfir legal! 
Atetotcrh iarteaabaridegradMfanMepetident 

■fototfjtofafi josttoab tWto-law to thiai a w a i fi to t attymeryfptftto 

« ttfae % auHtoMHlh«» tiafcamed* is su e d ioftnadidBimpw 

ditto ofiattocf/ tlm i fQto m toi tomto 'faaiii ibtop 
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to (heir duly tot^ toe'lear tofemi dm** Mr- 
ever # 1 hope toiee toe time when ibetewria £fttgfe*dfr,mil.l 
baeojne toe greet dapetoetgs <rf toe.deglil d*»wl«dge>to>t^ 
country, and will toed Jbptofc* to, to too i ltort o to ,4ly 

toek unperinr adneetim and eUnetoHe ': A jtoto to y »#f men 
whore pnefeph* <ee*ewto totoeie*ii»l*»t «x«a*iito,wfttotir 
feiteltatuwl feeultiee teaaeto toet ^ogife* %«totodiiptodesxa* 
iuetoto in eociftor; *nd inftefteedqirtto toe UepiPtoMal wfeteit 
toey wtodd jto earn to wto to toedgWv* #re<«wgfetto make,to* 
jup«t #i eu«li4e .totoruii^ tortoMegieinil amtoevMioiitotoe 
Atdhw *<»iumeefef* by in oroa meg tbtor.etteiimetto toratfgfi. 
the mean# to* proper edimetoui* «ed etomg towr ;cb* r*om r 
ml toe e4to»altoj| to mbito dwyere Awld, toyr.toematJ*e**mi 
totop by erndgring toeir aitoatieft*< m«re i‘feeptmtoid$iffto 
Independent* We my to «ire,*ekw* tout *toar»torp«etoe 
whoop* took **iftonceAed tfonr.wnetfawed awinttoeiee pul 
prospectto feowotia* $o pttr 0 ystoavwtobe to«ro$ n id&to- 
tacbed to to end toll take,cate to totoloetetoe «aammntoitMte 
into *11.tome otcr toty pomes*may fiaiwweto / ^» . :<v ~4 

JTot toe tost gratifying flreank to toe townee* to .Mra- 
<lu*ing toe English leOguaf# tote toe jsoiple to law; wall to 
toe epentog to will afford to. that amiable mad much itomd 
tomm to oar national family toe totofrHww.^ ^ka^itoZ 
to ememe be admitted, to ‘toe-djhmutexto 

Justioe,and toeir eeperwrautodeatio^waH ptocaee ftotbeto « 
comiftuitaWe m fe aklepoft and will oasbtothsm st 
to ecqe«t » more ito^atealitoiwwdedga to toe# Javeritoton- 
jndcpmd fieeatots* add to. radium «tbie* knpmhikn tomitim 
tor toe fcentofeto toe world* -<I kneir.no sneebime thettotf 
eentriboto moro to reader the pofetoem to to* Ifrn-^ Xbdta 
ieepe<Hable # m4>*» improR© toe law task tom >to ^rmff toa 
diaeopeato tole togbly gspfeloitotoeerviegmtof*..^ •< *;& 
m. Tb* moat toetoig»ito*d tototoeooeto for iat m r l to tod 
learning will be promoted to the omto to iaftftopedjp* or 
Sadder tomeen *■ Which .wiMatotototo toj Mne p totote %tolt ■ jfeto 
toe^^llingn, end mill (tnereamr, gntolyieiMtcfc^ ) 
moatotoney to toe law* -.iU.lbe-dWfti gatoaaUy.i niw ito pto . 
learning e*d the system to deaidbig b& rukea id pm wpd egji 
.. to^erotopie itself*.toe mtotoeeato pa toitt^gtoa tom 
aieeratotoa **mrt** et toey are «ltod* tomm 
supply. toe totototoevto^ 

mm be dln p m Sd toito* * The Am* by gaqar? 5 — 

Vurady totmtopmAibgr kadwff gtom ae.a.. 
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European settlers and this, together with the use of their own 
■civil Jaw like theHiodoos and Mahomraedans'wUl.be all the 
protect ion* they will require. The criminal? law of' the country 
they will he subject to like all other daises. 1 , 

'Ii>'order to seetfte for the public service the most able and 
intelligent of the youths whowili be educated at the different 
colleges,. and to diffuse * a spirit of emulation throughoot the 
whole'. systetn vof edutiUon, it wifi be desirable to attach the 
privilege of tbetag**f^ployed in the different branches of the 
public-service to their several districts (bommiMiouerships) to 
the tnking of* particular degrees and to the acquisition of a 
certain 1 proficiency in the knowledge requisite for esieh depart¬ 
ment, for instance, die students who take a first degree may be 
entitled to employment inany department of* the Service they 
may prefer, on the first vacancy that occurs* In it, while; will 
those who take only a* second degree, high' proficiency in the 
qualifications necessary for any particular department may 
entitle) them. to be employed in than department. ' To all, 
however, who will < thus enter the service in every depart¬ 
ment, . commission shodki be given on'behalf of the Go* 
veroment, pledging;->it, that-they will not be ; liable lobe 
ousted from their situation* except for some sufficient offence 
regularly proved against them, on ‘proceedings which have 
been submitted to, and been approved of, -by*the superior.au- 
ihsritui, else the education of the young'men will provo-of lit¬ 
tle benefit either to themselves or tethe Government,'or to the 
ykof the people, bat rather the reverse. This plan wilt also 
in a great measure" pat a step to the odfousinfitm of foreigners 
wbotbllow die European oflScersfiom one district s another, 
and, by confining tho employment of the natives to their' own 
district,' their situations' will become * more’ valuable 4o them, 
they will have a stronger motive for preiirvingtheir character 
and altogether they will,become more ^responsible mid trust* 
worthy psrsoqp.: • * ■* * •. -■ • *• 

■. Another advantage * ofthis system -of education wHM>e,' 
that theassociaiion ^ all castes, Christian, M shoiumedan and 
HindA^ilklhe same sehools^indi colleges will tend; rapidly>tn 
dininidiimmb<S already been ‘found to do, the uagenial and 
pernighjps hifiasucaof those distinctions; and'to»a^mgainat« ' 
ilUppM intot^a great and united whole, nod thWunhta of all * 
in Ubp study of English literature, will rapidly create areufw* 
moo yerkaouJar-t^agUf, not pure English perhaps, 4dteuffi^r. 
‘ lytpied* Jo ivessityto admfc of-the v*ntmducrioaby v« 
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mans of translations of our scientific works;' and by degt&fti 
it will become sufficiently improved to become the medium, ol 
the formation of a new national literature. 

• - , ♦ Mi 

The Schools and Colleges, being for the most part found¬ 
ed by the Government anch being all of them regulated apd 
superintended by its officers, the moat ample means will be af¬ 
forded of training up the minds of the rising generation in ha¬ 
bits of respect and attachment to the Government and institti' 
tionsof the country, and, indeed, their minds without any 
training, will naturally take this bias from' the consciousness 
that they owe the benefits arising from their education to. the 
bounty and wise regulations of the Government, and from thfi 
habit of looking upon its servants and representatives as the 
arbiters of their prospect of success in life. 

Moreover these Schools and Colleges will, of all others, 
be tbe places where a kindly and cordial intercourse will take 
place between the native youth and their European superiors, 
such as can never take place in those seminaries, where the 
students are conducted in languages which are mostly unknown 
to the European community; and the youth will be brought 
up, not, as at present, to feel apprehension at the very name 
of an European, but with a thorough knowledge of our views 
and habits, and with feelings of the most friendly, nature to¬ 
wards us. But a system of education organized and controlled 
by the Government, is too generally recognized as a legiti¬ 
mate engiue of state policy to require any further remarks, 
and I will.only refer to the example of Imperial France, and 
to the fact, that, even in England, tbe royal foundations nourish 
in the miuds of tbe youth a spirit of loyalty and attachment to 
existing institutions to an extent to which no other seminaries 
are found to do it. 

The Government will likewise be able to impress upon 
the minds of tfce rising generation by a regular and systematic 
operation from one end of India to the other, that the summvt 
konot consist in virtue and truth and honesty and the tvmmum 
dedecut in the reverse of these qualities and the youth thus edu¬ 
cated, will acquire habits of veracity and sense of honor which 
will become* the foundation of a superior scale of morality in 
India. Bet the institution of a system of public education 
without any additional pains being taken, will go far to ac¬ 
complish this object, for in all large societies of well educated 
youths, the natural amiability of virtue and honesty will* at- 
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trays establish their own pre-eminence end the selfresteem ol 
- the youths or their fear. of shame, will as invariably induce 
them to- adopt those principles, as the standard and rule of theii 
conduct. In this consists the “ high tone’’ of our English 
public schools and of all public schools all over the world and 
it is a feeling which it is the object t>f .every good and wise 
government tp fbater and cherish, as well from a regard to the 
welfare of nil itstnbjecti, as to secure integrity and upright 
conduct in those persons who are destined to become its own 
servants. 

'|i) |he course of my observations I have not adverted to 
female education, because it is a necessary consequence of the 
superior education of the male portion of the community, which 
it will encourage and improve; but it cannot be made to pre¬ 
cede it, or even to be contemporary with it in the present state 
of Indian society. We cannot at present penetrate into the 
recesses of the Zenanas, but the youths whom we educate will 
in their turn become fathers of families/ and being fully sensi¬ 
ble of the superior advantages of their own education they 
Will be sure to impart a portion of them to their female children. 
In addition to this, when we 'consider the feelings with which 
an enlightened native must at present regard the deplorable 
mental inferiority of his own wife, we may feel assured that 
the education of their female children will be a necessary con¬ 
sequence of the education of men, and it may be hoped that 
in the course of two or three generations, the Native Ladies 
of India will recover their station in society, with the power 
of humanising and polishing all around them* of which they 
have been deprived by barbarism alone. 

SECTION X. 

%ht mqm o» w/McA me hpye to tigptndfox the institution of a 
system of eductipn throughput Inifty 

the schools end college* which cpmpo*a the frame 
wprfc of tho system of education, which bus been detailed, wij| 
berestubltrirnd ftom time to timoas feuds are readily available 
-for the purpose, no treasonable bisection OOO be made, on,the 
more ofe* pence* < By degrees alga more, private ,fQaod*ti*ws 
wiHlerf estabUsbed, .like * the Agra, gad Jfidyelayfr Colleges, 
s^deet to the general organisation and control of the system* 
BuwqieewiSMwt Natives will found - additional Pro- 
A ^ o rships and Scholarships in the Colleges, which have boon 
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already established dhd will maintain additional teacbehf il 
the preparatory: Schools. As the demand fer educator ih? 
creases and private Seminaries begin to be is vague; It willbeH 
' come practidable, and ‘perhaps necessary with a vihwto keep 
up the respectability of the vovsrnntni'edtodb ScndOoHege^ 
to requite a certain sum for the‘education 6f every ybbth, and 
the amount thus Collected eventually gbfar to defray the 
salaries of the teachers and prdfessoifc end'the other e ifwiic es 
of thO establishments. Perhaps tkb the bobles and people of 
England* who lately subscribed a large food to procure ttAn#- 
lations of Asiatic works, which c6n at.best forte a Vecy unim¬ 
portant superstructure to our own highly advanced system of 
literature and science, will contribute something to lay the 
foundation of a better system throughout the continent of 
India, and to raise from the dust millions of their fellow jsrta* 
tures, who can look to them alone for the amelioration of their 
present condition. s 

These are the outlines of a system of education, the 
gradual adoption of which, acting subsidiary to the introduc¬ 
tion of the English language in our public offices aha ‘Courts 
of law, will secure for our subjects, of all glasses and irfeligions, 
the best education it is in our power to bistow upoU them', dikd 
a general intelligence will be diffused throughout the Utiuntry, 
causing an increase in its resources and in the happiness Of toe 
people which cannot fail to add strength to the Government.. 

SECTION XI. 

General observation* on the political tendency of the mews 
which have been exposed in these pa$es. 

To speak more generally of the, political effect of^ tifete 
system which has been, developed in these pages, the native#* 
in the pursuit of English literature and English Institutions, 
will cease to desire or. to seek independence'after their former 
fashion, which they will forget, acquiring in' it%plaCe*sort of 
national character which may be denominated Anglo-Indian* 
or, more strictly speaking, a direction of their thought# and 
view's towards what is English.* The twq nations will’evew 
year become more and mote amalgamated, and their union mil 
be confirmed by the coalition the influential natives jvill foam 

'« Thin i» notio fee rtpooted. Tba revenue of ledis, pisptify s d a fristfr si l , 
it amply inffloiMitfor eteiy purpoM of imprevedeot. 
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. whh the Europeans, composing both parties in the state, viz. 
*-with the .Government. party to oppose, and with the popular 
parly to obtain, greater privileges and & representative form of 
Government. * 

As the mass of the wealth and influence of the country 
must always reside with .the natives, they will be courted by 
both parties, and co/iceasions*wiU from time to time be made to 
them till at last£hey will become only apart of one great 
whole, united in the equal administration and enjoyment of one 
civil government, and the executive power will be vested,in a 
Governor General deputed from England, as at present, or 
perhaps in a dynasty of kings, chosen from a younger branch 
of the Royal, Family of England. This too is no theoretical 
view, but is a process we already see in partial operation. The 
natives of Calcutta who have imbibed our language and ideas, 
endeavour to better their condition by watching over and im¬ 
proving the administration and form of the Government, while 
those who retain their native education and ways of thinking, 
look for their amelioration only to the subversion of the Go¬ 
vernment altogether. 

Opposed to this is the system of withholding from the 
natives the means of acquiring European knowledge, whereby 
they are left to brood over their present exclusion and their 
former independence, without any Hew direction being given to 
their views.or any new object substituted for that, which they 
have lost. A continuance in this line of policy presents, I 
think no very flattering prospect even of a long duration of 
our power; certainly, when that power shall from any cause 
cease to exist, the disunion of the two nations will be flnal 
and complete, and, having no sympathy for - us,' nor for any 
thing belonging to us, but so long a score agninst us, the 
natives will drive us off the face of the laud ana will root out 
even such small and scattered remembrances as we may have 
left behind. In that day too (God forbid that we should con¬ 
tinue to followKhe policy that willTead to it) we shall have a 
poor account to render of the trust we have received of these 
realms, at the hands of providence, a trust so extraordinary 
and*unprecedented, that it can be accounted for in no other 
way than by supposing that it has for its object the regenera- 
tiea.rtf one of the families of the human race. 

' ;< (Signed) C. E. TREVELYAN. 
>?3&*ah; May 21,1830. 
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ESSAY 

IN CONTINUATION OF THS FOSHIK ONE ON THE BEST' 
MEANS (OF INTRODUCING THE SUPERIOR KNOWLEDGE 
OF EUROPE INTO INDIA—WRITTEN, 8TK'AUGUST, 1832'. 

The accompanying is a transcript of a 
Intrr^notion. paper which I wrote at Kotah upwards 

of two years ago, and the Boondee affair occurring before I 
was able to give the finishing stroke to it, it was laid by at the 
time and 1 have never taken it op since. As I have no intend 
tiou of publishing it, or even of presenting ii in art official 
form, I have net considered it necessary to make any altera¬ 
tion in it, but, such as it is, it contains the' substance of my 
opinions on the important subject to which it relates. 

Th* natural procen hi The natural connection between tlie 
h?wST?ZRr& progrea* of conquest ...d language !... 
vilisttion adopt tbo l«n~ not, I think, been sufficiently ttnder- 
f u *F* *nd «y«tpm of leorn* stood by the European rulers of -India* 

conqueror*. Subjection to a foregn power is certam- 

% ly an evil, but when that subjection has 
once been established, it is not an evil that the rulers of the 
country should carry on their business in the language.with 
which they are best acquainted, and, if in addition to this, 
their language contains a' literature replete with, knowledge 
and improvement to the conquered people, which is always 
the case where one nation is subdued oy another in a higher 
state of civilization, the advantages to the former are still 
greater. The necessary consequence of this change is. that 
the conquered nation adopts theliterature and system of learn¬ 
ing of the conquerors; an inundation of new idmts takes place, 
and, forgetting4heir old habits of independent!? the genius of 
the conquered nation takes entirely a new direction, and they 
study to improve their condition'upon the principles of the' 
new system Which has been imposed* upon them. • In this, 
manner each day produces a closer union between the two 
nations. The vernacular idiom becomes» saturated with tko 
terms and forms of expression of the new literature until it, 
ripens into a language which is common to both- parties.' 1 Tire 
conquered people, instead of . opposing, endeavour to emulate^ 
their master#. By degrees, as, they ^succeed in doing so, they 
are admitted to greater privileges, and,- in the end,/both be* 1 ’ 
come an united people in the full possession of all the. advan¬ 
tages which the.superior civilization of tbs former' conquerors 
was calculated to bestow upon them. ' - ■ 
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; T<»« exemplified -This is 'the inf ariable process which 

aiKi e^n'ihe°Normao”coaI taken place wherever a Ration in ail 

quests. inferior grade of civilization has beu 

’ conquered by another, which is in a 
more improved state, and, if.it were otheiwise, the ends of 
pVovidench would be defeated, for which it is reasonable to 
suppose that such -sweeping revolutions are permitted. The 
Homans at once civilized the nations of Europe and attached 
them to their rule tty romanising them, or in other words, by 
making their own literature the standard literature ’of the 
countries which they conquered, and educating the people in 
the ideas and principles of the Romans. The attention of all 
parties was thus directed to a common object, And, as the pro¬ 
vincials of Britain, Spain, Gaul, Africa, Arc. had no ambition 
except to become like the Romans, and to share their privi¬ 
leges with them, they were for centuries, distinguished as the 
most faithful and obedient subjects of the empire. Even the 
Norman conquest, sevete is it was, has done good. It must 
be allowed that it Was better for our ancestors, that their Nor- 
m&n masters should understand the business which came before 
them, and hence the adoptioh of Norman French in the 
Courts, was in itself a beneficial measure. The ultimate.con¬ 
sequences, however, were far more important—for French 
becoming in this way the language of education and polite 
literature, our own rude tonghe was improved by. k profuse 
introduction of French words and ideas, 'till a common idiom 
was formed, which was understood by both parties in the 
State, and then of course, thfe original French was do longer 
required. 

Our language, which was originally ia the highest degree 
unrefined, and totally unfitted for any out the common pur¬ 
poses of life, has not been brought to its present degree of 
perfection, by any internal improvement, but by borrowing 
liberally from a mote generous source. So long as we had no 
litferatnre of oar own, Hte languages of education end science 
were French and Latin. Upon these models Our scholars 
formed tljeir taste, and from these they derived their ideas and 
forms of eapr^^non, which they naturally introduced intd their 
own language—not only as being the most familiar to them,' 
butaaltk only odes which were at all calculated to convey 
their meaning. Hence the English language was by degrees 
tfomwd into a proper medium, for the formation of a national 
pgramre, and the same has taken place among all the nations 
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on the continent, while in Russia it is still w. pwgrm»« Jn’ 2: 
languages of education theip, being Frqpchand "|w» w|i«^ 
the native Busman offers as yet nothing worth leirmng. , . ,,. 
The mm in reaprot to # The CQWIUWOB » W 

the Arabian «nd the Mo*ol Mogul dynasty in India followed e^actr, 

ras ’ArsL$ is £ 4.. ‘gfctem H 

papers * vV herever they established tnejr ppwet, 

their language became the language pfopsiue?^ aw "WW 
education, and this bps done more to create a national f ebm 
in their favour, and. to reduce the distance which 
between them and the -conquered people than eng* ,of their 

other institutions. ■ . ., . , . 

The effect which hw If We were tp follow the same course^ 

itcwot b, WMtoi jewf 

the people and upon their WO.uIfl fojlOW,, 00 Ujdeep, ©a fol 
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English 'education to the natiyes| w§u| 
fairly tried, was at the Hindoo QpHege at C.alcutfc^ Th$ 
boys educated there preseut an pxact counterpart tp ttip Roiq&e 
provincials, and they are far superior to them in proportion as 
our system is more advanced than thpt of the Romans. Hav- 


tainments apd animated by thq spirit pfe more enlightened, 
system, they are full pf that self-esteem and regard for dhaittc- 

. . fl _L*_l £* __L fc v! aAva! ih likA 


by are aisi 

fcfrwfticfi 


am 

:as a* 


their countrymen is, suit one or uni^ooii-—- 
views and hopes of battering their condition are. all fortt t % 
upon the £nglW> model, wd, H»th nh^hAer 


tics. I hey wok upoa us qa rney natural prorecwi *,»*»• « 
factors, fhe summit of their niubiiiqji is to imitate us. and! 
under our auspices, they nqpp to effect a gradual im| 
in, their jpstitutiqus and to ruse their countrymen «»iwp» 

msm% ^ * W** **"fc 10 civdiaaemt, ^ 
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short, these youths hate been completely Anglicised, and, at 
the same time that they hate been raised to a much higher 
state of intellectual improvement, they hate been converted 
into most obedient and willing subjects.* Unlike- their unen¬ 
lightened countrymen of t|ke old regime, whose sole specific 
for bettering their own condition is to expel the English from 
the country altogether, they hate no idea of any improvement 
except what brings them into connection with the English, 
and is to be worked but with the assistance of English protec¬ 
tion and English example and instruction. This, 1 content, 
Is the real'way of at once fulfilling the awful trust which has 
beau reposed in us by the care of these realms, and of retain¬ 
ing possession of them for a longer period than we oould do 
under any other line of policy. This was the policy which 
was pursued by the Romans, the Normans, the Arabs of the 
Caliphate and the Moguls of India,,and although they all 
derived advantage from it, we shall derive still greater and 
shall work a still mightier chance than any of them, inasmuch 
as we have a far more improved system of learning and a much 
larger fund of civilization to communicate. 

Toe baaia of this mtou According to this system, Sanscrit, 

j^oVsl^«?!** d Awb?J Arabic and Persian will be gradually 
VodPerme u u’ognsges dispensed with as languages which it is 

J^iSLtSSSSLi ob )p*ry eitbe !f upon Englishmen or 

natives to acquire with a view to the 
transaction of the business of Govern¬ 
ment, and English and the vernacular 
language of the country will alone be 
used for this purpose. The relative extent to which these two 
languages wifi be used will of coarse depend upon circum¬ 
stances ; but; generally. spanking, English will be the written 
language of educated people, particularly in papers which re- 1 
tfuire perspicuity, and the use of argument and the records of 
tiie courts which are presided over by Englishmen, or by per¬ 
sons conversantdwith the English tongue will naturally be kept 
in the same language. 

It would .take a long time $o point out all the advantages 
which vfpidl fesult from, this change. 

1st. As the Sanscrit, Arabic, and 
Persian languages contftfh the whole bo- 
ijr oftktit dy of the Hindoo and. Mahottudan sys- 
tern, and the Pundits and Moulaveea are 
nS’«Uonge«t ia- their chief expounders and most zealous 


pabUe fewiMM ud bthe 
vSution only of Basliali 
•fd of tbe colloquial las- 
goafos of tbo country. 
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d»«q^it will be, heidont# iupn>ltcr8) the °f 

£2T&*?S>to£3 nstow will bedded! up bym.kw#*. 
tlr.ifP tiitem to n fttb.4*’ study., of these languages 00 lodger ob 
gre« ui civiiw^'oD. , . ijgatqry, white, 00 tho>otl)er pe^d, to* 

strongest inducement will be held<o<i£ to 
the people* far stronger .than anysystem of edurm&qn pan sup¬ 
ply, to acquire a literature and system of learning which will 
he replete with benefit to.them* and will* assuredly raise them 
from their present degraded stpteJ&oonaof fi»at comparative 
civilization. By rendering ttye. study*qf the one no, longer of 
any, use- and\ encouraging the study 0$ the other, quite ft new 
direction will be given to the ideas p» die natives,,, arid we d^U 
get rid of all that is bad iutheir system W*& Q,lt ! once opposing 
it or coming in te collision with if* - r > * 

The eoMeqaenses which The identity of the religion end oivil 

SaS'SSt^W:-HW of*e M.bomed.ua ■»■«> Hhr- 
their religion »sd prewofr doos, which makes their laws unchange- 
in* it to tbemia no finglnh ^ by giving them4he SSOCtiOO off SS- 
» ligion, and makes the study of retijibui 

obligatory upon every' body* who desires to acqiiitoh'know¬ 
ledge of worldly wisdom, is the cause which has.tendbjd typst 
tq retard the progress, of improvement among these uataona and 
to render their ‘ prejudices stubborn and didteuH to bepv«Mv 
come. Now the • case will he quite altered* and* by sepataf - 
ing their law from tbeirreligion, we shall strike* at ibevpotof 
the whole system. Extracted from their religion book?ied 
presented to them in an English dress, which jjlhave pot&9g 
in common with the genius of’their religion, law -will be .consi¬ 
dered by the risihg generation • merely as a past jhe Civil 
policy 01 the country, and, as such, it trill be discussed lw Asp, 
and aiterfttions will be suggested fbt its improvement, auq, spa 
this begins to 'take plaoe, tjte genius of thepeople willbe 
changed.' The barrier, which is opposed to^meliQtgtppby 
the religious character of- their present system* will be woken 
down, apd they will become as susceptible nf the .highest 
civilization as any other nation upon earth. Beligtodg ip- 
struction alsowill no longer bp'obligatory upon 4hfm owing 
to ils disconnection with tpa lgw, wteleTiV^ Emrfidi tojjj&Kfe 
and literature willrbeOome an indispensable .atteyiuWU* 

r^t&ir&SS tt-SSim m 

Pundit ’ h v . 

j •. «*■ 
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The faprovenint which 2dly. The English Judges and other 

functionaries hating to car&On »>“«- 
the proceeding* of the ness m the language with Which they 
Coorte ‘beingheldi® hf are best acquainted, will be able to do 

SJdJe ie b»t aramint^ it with much greater facility and ease to 
vide pegeelM, themselves, apd of course with a better 

Ahper. ° f chance of being able to exercise a clear 

^ ( and unembarrassed judgment, and the 

natives, perceiving this, will place increased confidence in their 
decisions and the influence of the native omlah will propor- 
tionably diminish. The mtost important thing to the subject 
is, that the ruler should understand his case and decide justly 
upon it, and, so long as this point is secured, it matters not in 
What language the proceedings are held. The object of the 
proceedings of a law Court is to assist the Judge in coming to 
a proper decision, and it is certainly wmisapprehension of the 
enus of justice to have them in any other language but that 
with which the Judge is best acquainted. 

Aod rron lhe Et>r pe«ii 3rdly. By having the Records of 

*«, Court? «pt “ BugUsb, publicity 
Courts. will be given to their proceedings m 

, the quarter in which it is most likely 

to actas a check upon the European functionaries, and bp this 
means the most powerful controlling power upon earth will be 
brought to the assistance of justice or the sense of shame and 
public estimation. A controlling power far more effectual 
than any whiclHhe Geveramentcan exercise. The publication 
of the proceedings of the Courts in the Native-languages and 
the comments which aim mode upon them in the native papers 
neither baVe, nor eve? can have, much influence -upon the 
[European functionaries. To most of their countrymen they 
are A sealed book, and eveik if they:happen to be* afterwards 
translated, they do not carry ^nuch authority with them. It 
‘is only ‘European publicity or the estimation.in which - they are 
'held by ihdtr countrymen which the European functionaries 
aland in awe of. 1 

> Saving got rid of FenUn 4th iy- Our -young* Civilians being re> 

&«&££ fro “. 4“ ° f l«mi»g 

liui i 0 the L««i ud qe Fenian, - whichv not only ‘takes >up the 


Swe^te^utry. 11 Ih * have time tot devbte themselves to 
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other objects, aad their attention will naturally be directed to 
the acquirement of a more perfect knowledge of the vemacu- 
lar tongue of. the country and of our system of administration.' 
Above all, it ie desirable to give a legal education to those . 
who are intended for the law, and nobody ought to be admitted 
into the line who has not taken such a degree as will ensure a 
competent lepl qualification* 

Materials for this purpose are not wanting even at present* 
but still it is of the first importance that such an authoritative 
digest of every branch of law should, be formed as will facili¬ 
tate the study—will make both bench and bar from their own 
knowledge independent of the rescripts, of the Moofties and 
Pundits, and by promoting the general knowledge of the. 
Law, and giving certainty and precision to its administration, 
will secure every kind of property and lessen the extended 
litigation which at present arises ‘from the absence of these 
conditions. 

The rest of the students. also should be made to pass a 
similar examination in the fiscal and police regulations. of the 
Government, which it is to be hoped will soon be formed* js>ty> 
an intelligible code as well as the judicial. When this system 
comes into operation we shall hear no more of Heaven born 
Judges and baby Magistrates learning their duty at the ex¬ 
pence of the property and rights of the people's .and when’to 
their more perfect education we add the advantage of carrying 
on business in their own tongue, we shall have the, best pqsssir 
ble security for their duties being properly perf rmed, amia 
new impulse will be given to the; ascendancy o£ the European ‘ 
character, the infiuepce of which will last for many fges uni# 
the natives become as advanced as we are ourselves. , 


The inereaae which will 
(nice place in the certainly 
cod general kadwledge of 
the law by ;cciting rid of 
three of the foor languages 
in which the law Sa al pre- 
eest oontaioad* sod red no* 
ing all the legal knowledge 
which ia to he found in 


fithly. Having got rid of Arabic; 
Sanscrit and Persian, an enormous savr 
ing of human labour will be effected to 
all classes x>f the community both Euro¬ 
pean and Native. 


then into an anthoritntive 
difeat in the Bogtiab U«r 


guage. 

At this moment them is a great deal more of law untjjl 
other knowledge which is required for the transaction of tbs' 
business, of the Government in the English Ian 

gunge than in any other, ami* when ao authoritative cjig&t of 
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criminal law and of Mahomedan and< Hindoo Civil law ds 
compiled, Which will reduce into the English language all 
those ri'edees&ry jparts of legal knowledge which are-stilkwr apt 
up in the 'Arabic and Sanscrit/ there wHl be nothing left to be 
desired. 

As the whole of the legal knowledge of die country will 
now be displayed in one language instead of being separately 
locked up in Jhe tgnotce repiones of Sanscrit ana Arabic, it 
follows that the persons who devote themselves to the study, 
whether European or Native, will be able to acquire a much 
shore extended knowledge of the science than can be done at 
present, and there will consequently be less uncertainty in the 
law and less room for chicanery and error. Law will no 
fanger be the abstruse and almost unknown science which it is 
dt present, nor will studenjts be. deterred by the impossibility of 
shaking themselves masters of a profession, the knowledge of 
whiob is hid in four different languages, Sanscrit, Arabic, 
Persian and English. A new impulse will be given to the 
stpdy, and reports of cases and authoritative treatises will 
multiply'from all quarters of th^ country, ' and it is worthy of 
observation that even in the present state of the law, distract¬ 
ed as it is among so many different languages, the only efforts 
which have been made to improve it, have been in the English 
language, white the three remaining languages have not pro¬ 
duced a single attempt of the kind. The places of the Kloof- 
ties and Pundits, or particular professors of Mahomedan and 
Hindoo Law, will now be occupied by the legal advocates of 
the hew system, and the distinctions which are perpetuated by 
the learned languages of the Mahotnedaus and Hindoos will 
gradually cease until all classes of this distracted'community 
become united' in one common nationality which may properly 
be called Anglo Indian. The English language and system 
trill be 1 the common pursuit and point of approximation of all 
classes of the community, and With-a common, literature, Com¬ 
mon learmog*and common laws they will gradually ripen into 
an united and great nation. 

The ooMegwMMi which 6th. The barrier which is opposed 

*> y artifira»l .systems of Arabic, 

Ijoir d between u rad the Sanscrit and Persian; having been re- 
Mithree *? the -general moved, we shall be brought into imtne- 

di&te contact with the natives of the 
tolim'nftw, «bd •ufctti- country. We shall learn nothing but 

S&MtSf h *' of~«a*y 
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and they will learn # nothing but English, and 4 mi l it ., not 
stands to reason that we shall nndecstand each ofbflg^btitar 
than we 'do at present, when ye both devote oar a^entii^^ 
a neutral language which is equally unknown to both ?. 

As English will now became the standard andi.police 
literature of the country, aod as.-all legal and technical terms 
must be borrowed from it, the colloquial languages of the 
country will gradually become saturated with it, which , , rtUl 
facilitate our acquisition - of the language of the natives as 
much as it will facilitate their acquisition of our language. , 

The direct and immediate consequence of the present sys¬ 
tem is to maintain a barrier between ourselves and the natives, 
which prevents any approximation by means of an assimilation 
of language and ideas, and deluges the languages of the soaptry 
with words which are unknown to both of us. *It is a system 
which perpetuates our separation from any community of lan¬ 
guage-, manners and ideas with thematives, and-keeps usifom 
any knowledge of each other. 

The immediate effect of the opposite system, as* has been 
before described, is to reduce the distance between us and to 
facilitate our mutual communication and knowledge ofUaeh 
other. All barriers will be cast aside, each will confine Ins 
studies to the language of the other and the language of the 
country, engrafted with the language of law* iiteratureand 
science to ah extent' far exceeding whit• bits taken-place ffbm 
the Persian, will gradually ripen into a common language 
which will be fitted^ for the formation of a national literature, 
and for the transaction of every kind 'of business whether of a 
public or private nature. Once arrived at’this point the origi¬ 
nal 'English will be dispensed with as an instrument'whieh-bss 
done its work, as Latin Was oh the continent of Europe god 
Norman French in England under similar circumstance*, and 
all the literaiy talent of the country WiU' be employed in im¬ 
proving the pommhn national tdujfhk *This is the process by 
which the English language has^ been brought to its present 
improved state by ingrafting upon'it the'French and > Latin 
literature, and the same process must be gone through wherever 
a .whole, people are to be improved by the gener|| introduction 
of a foreign sys^m of Uarmng. v ■' 

The r^»toB nJnEp«lwb !»Thn.reason,why English'will bole* 

Hjicrifeio tb« v.tnaoulartMWfcrof 
coontrr, after u bM bees t India to, a much greater extent man the 
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eaUbtithed ai tbe Persian bar ever been, is to be found hr 

cbao the superior advantages which (a offered 
Persian haa ever been to the natives by the former. The sys¬ 
tem of learning Which Persian contains 
is hardly fnipetftir %6 that which the Hindoos before possessed, 
and the consequence is that they study itf merely as the Govern¬ 
ment labgua&e, to the extent Which is necessary for the trans¬ 
action of public business. . English, on the contrary, presents 
the most advanced system of learning which the world has yet 
beheld, and/when it is once brought into use by its adoption 
as the Government language, it will be studied for its own 
Sake by all dasseB to a much greater extent than is required 
for the mere transaction of business., The Hindoos, in parti¬ 
cular, who have never shewn the least inclination to study the 
literary and scientific works of the Mahomedana, further than 
they were obliged with a view to acquire a practical know¬ 
ledge of Persian,, have, shewn the utmost zeal in the prosecu¬ 
tion of their English studies. 

, English is not more dissimilar to the native languages 
now* than Penriao was ? when it was first introduced; and, 
when English once begins to be adopted as the language of 
polite education, the difference between them will every day 
diminish*. Even before the language began to be regularly 
taught, the natives evinced the practicability of intoducing Eng¬ 
lish words into their vernacular tongue ad libitum, by toe vo¬ 
luntary adoption of a number of English designations, and legal 
terms ; and, when the laws are studied by them in English, 
and scientific and literary education, is carried on in the same 
language; it is impossible to say to what extent this process 
will bo carried. 

Another reason vrhy our learning will have a much, more 
powerful, effect upon the language and habits of thinking of 
the natives of India than that of toe MilomeSuis ever had, 
is, that we shall encourage toe general knowledge of it by toe 
sstahlbhmept of schools, and colleges, and by, the formation of 
in extended and systematic plan of educating the people, 
nrhich is an advantage the Mahomfedan learning hover'enjoyed 
n India.,. 

Th« foipiifttioii of m The information of* an authoritative 
?•ulster digest of the whole of toe Anglo-Indian 
iik Ut iiitse, ji u iaJla* Igw in the English language, ii a.neces- 

sajry part of the plan\tor getting rid of 
ESS ’toe‘three lehfdad languages which at 


>««■« . 

wWSefc 
he.prsaent three 


Kagatget of the coaotrr. present prevail io India, and substitut- 
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tag English for then* all. AH the ' Mahomedan and Hi^to 
«ivil law, which yet remains buried in the obscurity of Ibe 
Arabic and Sanscrit, must be rescued from them'and incor¬ 
porated with the gesferal digest ofthe laws in the English 
language, and the necessity of studying those worse than 
unprofitable languages, will then entirety cease. 

The improvement in the law, and the increase in the gene¬ 
ral knowledge pf it, which must also take place from theftor- 
mation of an authoritative digest, is a copious subject of itself, 
to which it would not be doing justice to allude in a casual 
manner. I have remarked in a previous part of this paper, 
upon the great benefit that would result from reducing the 
whole of tie Indian law into the English .language, which al¬ 
ready contains the most valuable portions of itWhereby the 
time and labour spent in acquiring'three difficult lUugWges, - 
will be saved; the whole body of Indian law wi^f be placed 
at every body’s disposal, and the uncertainty wbfyh arises frogs 
the present limited knowledge of it will be avowed. 

Tb« organisation of «o Another necessary part of thtf system 

“* 5 ? 

(be flintem, vide pages 39, of education, upon which subject I hdve‘ 
S3, 34, 38, 39,40, 41, 43, little to add fdr the present, tP wbat is 
jfjthe accotopanyiog p coa t am ed in the annexed paper,. .The 

distribution of the cquhtrj Jnld'diyisions 
and sillahs, naturally suggests the formation pf a cplfege atthe 
head-quarters of every division, for the study of the higher 
branches of literature and science, and a preparatory sqhdol in 
every zillah, for instruction in .the 'English language, and.by 
degrees the system would be extended by branch schools in every 
pergunna under the superintendence of, theTahseeldar. and eTPn 
m everyJarge village. An university on a grand scale ought 
also to be established at Calcutta and another at Allahabad; to 
both of which'all diasses of our subjects should be admitted ; 
both English,.half caste, Mohbmedari and Hindoo. These 
itoiveraities would form the heart of.the’system to which ihe 
life blood would be continually flowing end returning* "They 
would be resorted, to by young men'from all the prdvtaei&l 
colleges to finish their education—the highest honors Would, be 
gran ted by them .agd'tfee profess^ of the Colleges would' be 
. sujpjdied from in jthdpgiqe way that the mastera of the 
Wiflah schools would be supplied from the ColiegesV; A6 the 
universities would be presided over by tho mpst learned t Pro- 
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fessors, and as their reputation' and respectability would be 
each as toiudUce even English gentlemen to* send their .son* to 
them for their education, it cannot be doubted that natives of 
rank Would do the same and their example would be followed 
at the pi vision Colleges, all over. the. country natives of rank 
and respectability cannot be expected to send their sons, to our 
Colleges on their present low footing, and the only way in 
which this great.step in the progress of improvement can be 
attained is by raising the character of our system of education 
In the manner proposed. 

Mean* ttumld be pro- In order to make this system of edit* 

cation of a.much praetioaluse as poa- 
vifaiftf College*, vid« page* sible, every College ought to be provided 
85. SS,' 97; 58 of the »c* w itb a Professorship in the.Laws of the 
eonpeejiog paper. country. The digest of the laws ought 

to form a principal subject to study, and ndbody ought to be 
admitted to practice as an advocate who has not taken a degree 
in the department. In the accompanying paper, I have ad¬ 
verted to the improvement which would take place in the Law 
and advantages which would result to society from raising up a 
body of well trained and enlightened advocated, and 1 shall not 
therefore dwell upon the sulyect here, 
the i«p«i *tadl«* of tb* The legal studies of the young Ciyi- 

liMU > which mU8t 8° h * nd 10 h * nd with 
ver*iii#i* of thi* *y*t*m. .that of the natives, had better be carried 

•> on in like manner at the two univer¬ 
sities which will greatly add to the reputation of those institu¬ 
tions, and'will form another great inducement to the native 
aristocracy to send their sons to receive their education there. 
The familiar interdburse also which must take place there be¬ 
tween the youth of both nations will soften their prejudices, 
and, by giving each g better knowledge of the other,'will add 
much to the popularity of 'our officers, and will tend to correct 
many errors into which they naturally and' almost necessarily 
fail'kt present m their treatment of the natives. The young' 
Civilians ought also to be obliged to attend .the sittings of the 
8uddsr De#iu»<ee and Nizamuh Adawluts for a* certain number 
of terms. ' ■ 

the OAhfrieg r w* the These. improvements, however, are 

•» j» pnmtctu, «d tU, foiling 
t are the only points which require un- 

tnedihte attention. 
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tfqn of which ojainly'depcods the pt&k 
of getting rid of Arabic, Sanscrit and Persian, the iiripoye-, 
ment of wp law and the legal education both qf English anjl 
Natiye, branch of tt^e profession* ... , y , ti 

. J° rTF?**®.** 1 * 2odly.. To adopt measures {et mqffK 

SSy'WJSTB »gi»IS the stud f of English liters* 
milking it the itornige of among the Natives without producing 

W *“>“* chwgo or affecting anye»- 
Si of th« ocoompopyiog lsting interests. The first and gteSjt' 
paper. means of effecting this object is to/mshc* 

English the language of politicafte o tt ue 


nave dwelt nppn tnis point at some iqiigt^ia me annexed 
and I earnestly request th^t due attention may bepaiaWjt, 
A mode, so unexceptionable and at the same time so effegjui^l. 
of introducing the. greatest bjt^sing which we bave tp h^tow 


upon uie 
ests will 


fence, and yet the adoption of English correspondence*by me 
princes and Cobles of India, will ilomore towardsbringjug ftp 
study fitto vogue among, the tfafivds'thaa any' other m eans 
which &uld be adduced. '! * » ‘ 

«Mi_> _ill__al__ - a . 1 __.( 


0* 


This measure will soon be productive, of the mpst import- 

^ ._' _i_ j'_:•_ -r* _t* t L 


Jowe^ grpdesi One of the principal drawbacks which’',to 
hitherto retarded t£p study of. English hC the discredit arising 

_ "t- _ - 5 _ Ex _ A ^ aILam Jama J aI A AM | A«m (AAA 


ct .of ambitspn 


greasy imprpvp. the character of otic pojUti^al eorngpdhdp^cc^ 
and mccegse the ^pofidepce £>f t fte ijatlvea' in it.» J 
verted *t soma length Iothie part of the 
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cnmpanying paper, but 1 wish it to be dearly understood that, 
although in itself very important, this is only a secondary 
object of the proposed measure. 'The main and engrossing 
reason for adopting the English language in the correspondence 
in the Political Department is', that it affords the most ef¬ 
fectual and the least objectionable means of encouraging the 
study of the language, and it is upon this ground that I look 
forward ywith the greatest anxiety to the adoption of the mea¬ 
sure.'. ‘ 


T» adopt Eiifliah * 3rdly. English ought also to be im- 

Z&’tSS&'tt mediately introduced as the language 
'CoaVts in the sphnrhs for recording the proceedings of the 
-Gvleatta and twenty four Courts in the ’ suburbs of Calcutta and 
pergannas, the twenty-four purgunnas, where, in¬ 

dependent of every other consideration, there are positively 
'more natives who are conversant with English than with 
’Persian, and mere motives of ’ convenience therefore would 
'Suggest the propriety of the change. One or two Native 
'Officers conversant with English, and twice that number of 
advocates ought at the same time to be added to the S udder 
Dewanee and Nizamut Courts to carry the cases through 
which are brought up from these Districts. 

4iMy. To procure from 4tbly. The only remaining point 

22 taiSStoS which immediate attention to to 

and setae*. piocure from - Fngland some qualified 

professors of English literature and 
ftciene6. The almost total want of proper teachers has been a 
great’obstacle to the spread of European learning among the 
Natives. Many respectable Natives, who have been desirous 
to acquire the language, . have been prevented from doing so' 
by the want of instructors, and tbe low persons who for the 
most part are the only instruments available for’ the purpose 
tend rather to bring the study into disrepute than otherwise. 
By. employing well educated and scientific gentlemen in the 
business ‘of instruction the reverse of this would be the case. 
Our system of education would rise at once in (federal estima¬ 
tion, and the Natives' Of ranlt Would do longer hesitate to give 
their sons the benefit of a College education. The principal 
station/of the English Professors would of course be at the 
Universities, and Calcutta and/Allahabad and from thence 
they would be distributed among Colleges in the Divisions at 
riie Delhi College, the senior students have got through the 
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mtre literature of thmlaoguage, and X am afraid their ardour 
will soon’ begin to slacken for want of scientific instruction, or 
in other words for want of any adequate.object of study to 
pursue. • 

ConoidMon. To conclude, we have nothing to giro 

to the Natives but our superior knowledge. Every thing else 
we take from them. The revenues, the honours, the private 
emolument of their country, in fact the greater proportion of 
the advantages which their own country affords go into our 
hands. We have, however, our knowledge to give them in re* 
turn, and if this obligation is properly fulfilled, all the advan¬ 
tages which we derive from them will, in the end, be most 
amply repaid. While thousands of onr countrymen are sent* 
out to carry on the Civil and Military Government of the 
Country, not even a single individual his hitherto beau .deputed 
to communicate the light of our superior Knowledge*'but is, 
too late ; and we may be assured that this mode of spending a 
portion of the public revenue will contribute more to improve 
the intellectual and social condition of the Natives, and to make 
them faithful and attached subjects than any other modewkich 
CQuld be adopted. 

Simlah, August 8, 1882. C. E. TREVELYAN. 

"■ ! t •) ' 

* u 

Note .—Hindoostsnee and tbs Mlloqniil I*n|«i(cf of hdhbtlWWi>U in. 
mere neutral ^ntntiiiei, which of themselves pourw no terms of a scientific ami 
abstract character, and they are consequently merely fitted for the cotiiifcdn'in¬ 
tercourse of life of a rode and unlettered penpte. This being the owe, they 
naturally tske their tone and oharacter from the literary language of thedsy, sod 
whatever happens to In the language of education and public bnsines*, they bo- 
come deeply impregnated with it, and are thereby more or les« improved and 
fitted for higher purposes than the mere ordinary oooasions of life. Aobordtag ,, ae 
Sanscrit or Persian nss heen the prevailing language of science, they hnvedr»«M» 
largely from them, aad whea the place of both these is supplied by KggUab,tfae 
same process mast iaevitebly tske place with regard to it 
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REMARKS ' 

ON THE NAVIGATION 6v THE EUPHRATES, AND ON 
THE PRACTICABILITY OF ESTABLISHING SYeAJ&BRS 
ON THE RIVERS OF MESOPOTAMIA. 


(From the Bombay Gazette,) , 


(Concluded from page 393. J 
Dewannea, a small walled town oil the eastern bank of 
the tiver, 60 miles from Hilla: along the whole of this rim the 
average breadth of the river is two to three hundred yards; 
least water in winter two fathoms, in autumn it is said to fall 
to live feet; in several parts the centre of the stream is occu¬ 
pied by small sand islands, many of which are cultivated with 
cucumbers and water melons: in winter ‘they are completely 
under water, : often vary their* positions. 

The villages along either bank amount to twenty six, the 
inhabitants of which are hospitable, and peaceably pursue* the 
art.of husbandry. The banks for thirty miles below Hilla’ are 
studded with trees and gardens, where most of thb opulent in¬ 
habitants of Hilla have summer retreats. ‘ ^ 1 


At Dewannea the Begly of Hilla commences, extending 
* to Felugia. The principal tribes of this district are the Zo- 
tmid, Terbbi, and a Albu Sultan, and the Agail, who reside in 
jPWiitnea- » * ’’ 


X Tfhii district, which commences at 1 Sura/ and extends to 
tbis> ^.governed by the Shaikhs of tbe Agnist, who db mili¬ 
tary. service to the Pasha for* the same.- • Th$ Agatls are a 
tribe of* Arab mercenaries, who originally cante from the 
westward, land axe said-to have distinguished themselves un¬ 
der the banners of the faithful who entered Spaan: They'are 
to be found in the service of the different Pachas of these parts. 

Sura, a small village on the western bank of the stream, 
13}, G. miledsouth of Dewannea: the river to this is about 
two hundred yards broad; the depth of water in winter is not 
Um Ilian 2} fathoms, and 1 fathom in the autumn : three miles 
to the northward of Sura a small island divides the stream, 
called AL Saufoe. The eastera.channel has 2} fathoms and 
western. 1-fathom. The Arabs inhabiting the banka are the 
A grab. Beni Hasum, and at times the Zobard, all. dwellers 
«; jfei Jtypta!,, Tb*banknote about sixteen feet high, thickly cover- 
e^britb brushwood, with a few groves of Tamarisk. 


t 
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Sura to Lemloom is' a run of 13 G. miles in a S. easterly 
direction. The river decreases In.breadth to ahout a hundred 
yards at Lem loom, ami the banka gradually lower; but the 
depth of .water is nearly the same. In this run there are fire 

'Lemloom is a conaiderableplace, erected on the Eastern 
bank of the fever; the houses arej>uilt of sun dried bricks and 
reed huts; the number of inhabitants amounts to 16,000, which 
are chiefly of the Ghusail tribe'; the principal merchants are 
Persians, who are attracted here, by .the locality of Kerbelab, 
so that oii ‘ their demise they may be intered near their rever¬ 
end Saint Ali. , 

Tbe tribes occupying this district,, which* extends < from 
Semauva to Sura, are theGhuzail, Dhualein, Wan wee, Albd 
Hussain, and Beni Kashin, the chief and most powerful of 
which are the Ghuzail: all of them are exceedingly hostile, 
and whose predatory excursions extend to the gates of Baghdad. 
The villages in this district are enumerated'at eighty, most'df 
which are composed of from one to three.hundred families, are 
built of reeds, upon small elevated spots of ground, to be hbove 
the inundation of the country, which this district .is subjected 
to. from its low situation'. In the vicinity‘of each village there 
is erected a small mud. foVt or barer, which affords these War* 
like people protection during the waVs, Which they' ate Seldom 
without, from the. Feuds that exist tietweeh the tribbs, cabsedliy 
their inexterminahle spirit of independence. 

These tribes principally profess the supremacy of .Ali, and 
are particularly averse to the more orthodox 'sect of Moslems, 
which leads them into m8[ny broils with their powerful neigh¬ 
bours the Bashia and Moutifige Shaikh When at war wfth 
any power that are likely to invade their country, tfe^y reOAt 
(their villages being portable,) to the marsh wbfcfa, iiketba 
dykes of the iDutbb, Constitute their strongholds, being ableto 
rinundate the country at pkasure, and their feed' hots cowering 
the purpose of rafts, they bid defiance to all tile ©thetpowOts 
of the Jezbira. B tiring their laft ^^ with tfa PaShiv 
defied'lits power fell he gained possession of theSr'pAtOteii 
band. However, they gained the desert, with the ,whbmratfe»llr 
property, so jjhai after an eigjfe&h .months* 

‘troops found nothing but the poking fires and;eiripty Hutt'bf 
the Arab hordes, when 'the troops evacuated the histnotsesm 
Arabs immediately resumed their sfetionm.tfcejnarUhifHiffh 
increased Contempt for tW power-grasping Twfks. Boats pfO- 
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eeeding up or down the river pay a toll here, and a small pre¬ 
sent to the Chief of coffee, dates* or some small portion of 
the cargo, in default of which they are plundered, and perhaps 
ill used. However, the Arabs are n6t a sanguinary race, 
and persons are more often plundered by composition than 
violence. 

Between Lemloom and Semauva, a distance of 40 miles, 
the river flows, still S. easterly; breadth about one hundred 
yards, with an average 6f 1 fathom in winter. Here all the 
dangers and difficulties of navigating this river exist from 
the shallowness of the water and the hostile character of 


the natives. 

A short distance below Lemloom the river divide? itself 
into numerous branches, three of which are navigable in the 
winter: most of the small branches, which traverse the country 
in. all directions, are mostly artificial, dug by the Arabs to 
lead tbjS water into some particular channel, or to inigate the 
ri.ce grounds, of which grain immense quantities is raised in 
jlbese marshes. 


During the season of the freshes—December to May— 
nearly the whole of this district, called More al Lemloom , 
becomes totally inundated, resembling a vast lake, which 
readers the course of the river upperceptible to the eve. The 
extent of this inundation runs about forty miles along the 
river and thirty broad. The depth of water varies in the 
different channel: in winter the three larger branches of the 
river have upwards of one fathiom water: during the autumn 
the natives are in the habit of bunding up the different 
channels for the purpose of deepening one, by which the 
.trading vessels pass. On applying to the natives for informa¬ 
tion regarding ,the navigation during the dry season, I was 
informed that a ** Comer” never could ford the principal 
steam Ghate Bezoul, thereby implying there was upwards of 
five feet water. ' ' 

These maishes are inhabited by the Dhecalem and Ghusail 
Arabs: their habitations are of reeds, and many of their 
wigwags 'are ^eatly made, mostly of an oblong shape with 
a Sloping rpof. 4 *. , 

The riches of these people consists ill large herds of 
buffaloesi J&HCP thrive admirably in these swamps; they ate 


possessors 
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nquire. Food for these animals is abundant—the marshes pro¬ 
ducing an abundance of reeds and rank grass. 

The tribes of this tra$t, as 1 said before, are the most 
independent in the Jezbeira. The situation of their country 
and ferocity of character has- ever supported them against the 
confederacy of the Pasha and. Montinge Shaikh. They were 
reduced to obedience in 1885, and restrained their deprecations 
till 1831, when the overthrow of the Mameluke Government hrid 
again let them free -to commit their usual enormities, cense* 
quently the trade on the Euphrates is now much confined. 

Semauva, r. e. the Celestial, is a small 1 walled town, situ** 
a ted on the western side of the Shat & Semauva, which is a 
small branch of the Euphrates, that turns front the' main" 
stream, thirty miles below Lemloom, and after flowing* in west¬ 
erly and S. easterly direction for twenty five miter, again'join# 
the main stream.' Is is also termed Bn Shilah, embarking 
Terakeadh : through this branch the trade on the river formerly 
passed, but of late it has become exceedingly shallow and dry 
in the autumn. The inhabitants of the town amount to about 
3000. Rice, wdol, horses, and cotton cloth, which is woven 
in the town. The men of Sevauraare as-proverbial Tor their 
valour as the women for beauty. 

The Shaikh is appointed by the Montifige Chief. This 
town marking the most northern limit of his territory. 

Terakeah or Teracheah, is a small ruined /ort on the 
eastern bank, of the river, where the Shat .of Semauva joips. 
Here the morahs may be said to terminate. * ^fae banks of the 
river now become high, and the stream wider and deeper, bay¬ 
ing 2| fathoms in winter. ^ . 

From Terakeah to Neghaib, a distance by the rivet oi 40 
miles; the breadth of the stream is about 200 yards; teaift 
water in winter fathoms,, there arc a feyr spnd tanks butf ^f 
no size. The banks of the river are overgrown with brush¬ 
wood and the,acacia bush,.a,few topes of Tatperisk and Eu- 
jhratic poplar; and at this time ‘‘ Feby” vary In height 
from 12 to 18 feet. A few villages age passed en route, inhaott- 
ed by tbe Agra and Mafcdayue Arabs, who are tolerably 
peaceable, and upder the Government of, the Mcutipge Shaikh. 
The cultivation .is ,but spaatjf, and oply to beseeu in small 
portions near the villages. . - ♦ 

Myh&ib, a agnail tomb .raised over, the mortality of ajflffee- 
lem Saint bn the western side of the river. The tide skfeife the 
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river as high as this, but no northerly current is felt higher 
than Arjeih at the mouth of the Hye. 

The river or canal of Hye is 21 miles to the S. eastward 
of My hail and fifteen above Shuke Shuhk. At present this is 
the only'canal of communication that is opened between the 
rivers: it flows from the Tigris at Kooly al A mar ah one 
hundred miles in a southerly direction to the Euphrates at 
Arjeih, which riven It enters by many mouths; hut the one at 
present navigated is walled Al Hassaoeych, following close by 
the reedvillage of Arjeih. The Hye is .dry in summer, but 
during tl)e winter, when the rivers are high, there is two 
fathoms, nearly all through the general breadth is from 200 to 
70 feet.< Most all the' trade passes by this route whenever 
possible, as,the country is rp° re safe;, consequently the many 
exaction levied by the Arabs of the Tigris are avoided. The 
whole country bordering on the Hye is under the Government 
of the Montifige -Chief. 


Shuke Shukh or Sookal Shaikh, i. e. the Shaikh’s 
mart, is a small town on the southern bank of the river, about 
a mile and a 1 half in circumference, enclosed by a mud wall, 
having flanking towers pierced for musquetry, situated fifteen 
miles E. S. E. of Arjeih. The houses are constructed of kiln* 
burnt Jtuicks, in the customary style of the country, in. number 
•bout three hundred, which bears no .comparison t$ the number 
of inhabitants, most of them residing in reed huts outside the 
walls, or scattered in the adjacent date groves. ’ The timber of 
Inhabitants it is father difficult tp coiiipute, from thb very con¬ 
siderable flux and reflux of Arabs; but i063l, taking in a 
circuit of five miles from the town, there was 70,000, hardly 
four thousand of which live within,the walls. The bazaars 
are daily crowded with 'Arabs from the surrounding districts. 
Thp merchants are exceedingly rich, and tf&ae largely in plun-. 
dered goods which the Arabs constkhtly bring idV f t here sire 

* i A *7* t a « > m 1 j * \J5 y a *4^ • 



.but did noti 

* _ m . 7 j • 


0 finding if. Ttired days 


an Arab bar- 
ahd a naddkeif- 


tracedmys 
after*; on a* 
taring wm 

■chief.* Of^cohrse/I soonrecovdttdtny'property; biit this in- 
stance-may shew kftwAhp ignorant unfopbisticated A fab is im- 
p poo, as the di^geiwas wotih 7tiddllhfi. 1 
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A ' considerable# trade is carried on with Nejd, likewise a 
general market for the Arabs of the Jezheira. Boats are con¬ 
stantly arriving from Hilla Busrah and Baghdad, besides se¬ 
veral from Quaite (*Grane) in the Persian Gulph. The baz- 
hars are exceedingly well supplied with all such articles as the 
Arabs of the desert require : as powder, arms of all kinds, 
liorse furniture, cottous, ready made dresses, wollen cloaks, 
culinary utensils,* wooden bowls [from Nejd which indicate 
that province to be well wooded] wearing apparel and trin¬ 
kets, and other small articles of domestic economy, for which 
tile Arabs barter horses, wool, cotton and cattle, gums, drugs, 
&c. Many of the desert tribes migrate towards this point at cer¬ 
tain seasons, to supply themselves with these indispensable a re¬ 
ticles ; but more particularly for supplies of rice and wheat. 
The Quaite boats bring various articles of Indian manufacture, 
and even English, which are brought from Bombay in their 
large Baghalahs, and carried here by smaller sized craft, (hoy 
carry back gi un and bides. The district of the Jezheira is 
famous for the whiteness and gluten qualities of its grain. The 
imports from Baghdad are copper utensils, shoes, dresses made 
of silk from mosul and damascus, Turkish saddles and arms. 

In the vicinity of the town the Shaikh al Montiye gene¬ 
rally encamps with his whole personal tribe al Skebeeb, which 
consists of about 300 tents^ which in this tract they exchange 
for the reed hut. This chiefs territory extends bona fide from 
the gates of Busrah to Dewannea on the Euphrates, bound by 
the Sbal al Hve towards the Tigris. The tribes possessing 
the eastern bank of the Tigris, Beni Lam, Senoy, and'others, 
are in a general war with the Montifige. Montifige is an ap¬ 
pellation derived from the verb Montefie, to congregate. This 
tribe being composed of a society of different tribes of the 
Soonic and Sheak sects. The present Shaikh cao bring into 
the field 30,000 horse, and as many foot; all well armed and 
mounted, without any exertion. 

The late Shaikh at Montifige, Ageil bfti Mahmond & 
Sadoun, of the Shebeeb family, was a fine looking Arab, 
with the peculiar features of bis nation, finely pourtrayed, his 
mien is commanding and highly prepbssessing; of an age 
and endowed with a spirit of chivalry and hospitality which 
so enhances a chiefs character in the warm imagination of the 
nomade of the Arabian deserts,, and was noted for his hospita¬ 
lity and mild equitable GtfveratherfVa blessing not often to 
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be met with in the east. He was killed irt the war of 1831, 
and held out to the very last for Dowd Pasha. Aged’s elder 
brother was confined by Dowd, who was let loose during the 
ravage of the plague, and raised an army 8 to depose bis bro¬ 
ther, favoured by the Pasha of Aleppo : both armies met on 
the plains of Wasut, where AgeiPin the arnns of victory met 
.his fate. He, was in advance of his men with a few trusty 
followers, eager In pursuit of the enemy, when his horse 
stumbled and fell, ana unfortunately rolled upon him. A few 
horsemen in the enemy’s rear observing this, rushed out, spear¬ 
ed him through the body, and cut up the few that were with 
him. These few being thus cut off, the whole army declared 
for hjs brother, and all was immediately amicably settled. 
Thus fell the pride of Irak, whose fame and deeds are the 
theme of almost every itinerant story teller or imprtfvisatore 
in the country. Hospitality is a virtue admired above all others 
in'Arabia, and more likely to gain a chieftan interest and affec¬ 
tion from his clansmen. The dowers of the Montifige fell by 
the plagues and war of 1831 and 1832. 

Shuke Shukh was built about ninety years ago by the 
Shaikh of the Montifige’s, and as a dep6t the situation is ad¬ 
mirably chosen, the facilities of navigating the Shat al Arab 
and Euphrates below this point and the junction stream, the 
opening a road to the northern provinces of Persia and 
the Euphrates through Mesopotamia, will ever render it neces¬ 
sary to have a depot on the Euphrates about here. The bene¬ 
fit the desert Arabs derive from the Sookh is still greater; the 
towns of Busrah, Baghdad and Hilla, the three principal 
marts of the country, being difficult *of approach, and the 
tribes being exceedingly cautious' for fear of being entrapped 
by the Turkish Pashas, who have been known to imprison the 
Chiefsjon pretences, so as to keep the tribe near the capital, 
and through this machiavilian policy to even elect a creature 
of their own. The Arabs prefer the desert, and the supply of 
necessaries is tffeir chief care, as none of the migratory tribes 
pay the least attention to agriculture. 

The flood tide sets as high as Myhaib, but the N. E. 
current is felt as fgr as Arjeib, which here was at times about 
a mile an hour; when N. E. winds prevails it ceases. 

The general breadth of the stream from the Hye to this 
I# froip 0 to 600 feet at least. Water in winter 2} fathoms, 
the depth in autumn I am informed is about one fathom: the 
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banks are /low and scantily clothed with brushwood; a few 
groves of paluis appear near the villages. The Arabs are of 
the Mahdajere and Shebeeb tribes; peaceable and civil. Culti¬ 
vation now, for die* first time since leaving Hillareaeh, be¬ 
comes general. Vegetables are procurable for a trifle, sheep 
and fowls are exceedingly pheap. 

Korn a is 72$ G. miles £. of the Sook, by the courte 
of the river which now becomes a noble steam, increased in 
breadth to a quarter of a mile, having three fathoms water in 
winter and summer.' The tide regularly flows and ebbs, and 
this whole course is free from shoals or other impediments to 
navigation. The inhabitants bordering on the river more civili¬ 
zed and numerous, which are of the iShebeeb , Reni’aZud, Beni 
Monsoon , Beni Sc turner, Beq.i Malitch tribes, under the Go¬ 
vernment of the Montifige chief, the whole of them are peace¬ 
able and either tend tiieir herds or cultivate the grounds in 
the vicinity of their villages. Their villages are composed 
of reed huts, many of which are commodious and of fanciful 
structure. 

The banks of the river after quittiug Sookh, approaching 
Kornah become exceedingly low, and in some places an arti¬ 
ficial circumstance adds considerably to the fertility of the 
country from the easy method it can he inigated. The liver 
flowing on a higher level than the western parts of each 
country; the northern bank is also low, and the redundant 
waters of the Hye and Tigris flow into this river by many 
months, and on high freshes the whole S. eastern part of the 
Je/heira is inundated: then the northern bank cannot be 
traced for miles. 

Although the high course of the river is an advantage to 
the agriculturist in case of heavy freshes from a protracted 
summer or heavy rains, the damage done by the breaking down 
of the banks is incalculable. 1831 was the year doomed for 
such a catastrophe. On the 10th of April the rivers began to 
rise with great rapidity, and before 24 bouts had elapsed, it 
had risen above its accustomed height, shortly after the banks 
gave way, the district formed a vast lake in which the course 
of tHe river was imperceptible. The Tigris'flooded more than 
the Euphrates, from its tributary streams of Kurdistan, which 
was thrown into this river by the Hye canal. Baghdad 
suffered much: 15,000 people were drowned and killed by 
the falling of houses in one night. From the Sookh to Basrah 
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a distance of a hundred miles was a great lake ; and the town 
of Busrah from being built oq high ground became, as it were, 
an island. The great plantations of date trees which add to 
the prosperity of this country, fell by groves from the alluvial 
soil, becoming a soft mud from saturation ; thousands of iivt-s 
were lost; the inhabitants, their domestics and the wild animals 
of the desert crowded to the little devoted spots of ground ; 
and as this was during the time the plague raged, the feeble 
and sick were left to the mercy of the flood. After a couple 
of days the waters receded to vast lakes, and exposed inl¬ 
ine nse mud flats, the miasma from which was as fatal to the 
inhabitants of this devoted land as the plague and flood. 

In the Universal History there is mention of these great 
floods of the Euphrates and Tigris: a great one happened 
about the time of the birth of Mahomed. 

We are now fairly in the land of dates, every little village 
boasts of its date grove (with its hundred uses,) few other 
trees are to be seen : rank grass and brush wood cover the face 
of the country near the river; beyond which'all is a level 
desert as far as the eye can survey. 

Koona or Gornah was a place of importance in the time 
of the Kalifs, and perhaps to the Leliucidse, as it is supposed 
to be the site of Apamia, but I should imagine the old junction 
was further westward, of which there is some indication about 
Futeyeh. However, as it may be, this important place lias 
suffered alike with all the towns of old remains, and has now 
dwindled into a small village of 30 huts, a few remains of the 
old houses, part of a mosque, and the eastern side of the forti¬ 
fication and the fosse, are indicative of its importance under 
the Saracens and early Turks. Behind these vestiges a few of 
the Pasha’s regulars nave entrenched themselves, and extort a 
toll upon all boats passing up or down the rivers, which at 
their conjunction are about the same breadth. The Tigris flow¬ 
ing from the northward, and the Euphrates from the west¬ 
ward. # 

The united stream is termed by the natives the Shahd al 
Arab, thence 43 miles to Busrah ; general course S. E,; the 
depth at low water 3A fathoms; the breadth is nearly halt' a 
mile. 

A few miles northward of Banah, an island three miles 
lolg, divide* the stream, Jezheura al Macaueul ; the water be- 

4 * 
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iog deep in either channel; the banks of the river are low, and 
for a quarter of a mile inland studded with date trees. 

The rivers Tigris qnd Euphrates having 'their sources so 
near each other, flood and dry about the same time. The fai¬ 
ling of rain and the melting of the snows on the mountains of 
Taurus, Armenia and Kurdistan feed these two great rivers of 
the old world. 

The first rise of the Tigris takes place about the end of 
November, caused by the falling of rain, both in Arm*nia and 
Kurdis, and continues high till April, when a further increase 
takes place by the approaching summer, melting the snows on 
the mount, ins. The severest freshes are felt at this season, and 
particularly great when the summer is the least protracted. 

The river continues at its highest till the middle of May, 
when the water gradually decreases till August, when it is then 
at its lowest ebb, and remains so till the end of November. 
During this period little or no trade passes up or down the 
Tigris. The Baghalahs that ply on the river are laid on shore 
and careened for the ensuing season. The banks aud shoals shew 
themselves. The ilye becomes dry, and the drought desert 
obliges the Arab hordes to encamp on its banks. 

The Euphrates is rather later in flooding in the springs 
and sooner in the winter, than the Tigris. * 

'I he effects of the summer season being felt sooner in Kur¬ 
distan and Eastern Armenia. The tale which contribute se 
largely to this river have their rise in the mountains of the 
former country. 

The rain falls sooner in the western part of Armenia 
when all the tributary streams of the Euphrates have their 
sources. 

The Baghalahs by which t^e whole traffic on these rivers 
is carried on, are generally about 200 tons bnrthern, drawing 
from 5 to 7 feet water. These boats are built iip the shape of 
those seen in the Gulfs, but lower in the water, having im¬ 
mense beam, very taunt masts, with lattcen sails : these vessels 
can only ply laden seven months of the year. 

In general they start from Busrah in the first week of 
December, and arrive in Baghdad in a month, tracked against 
the stream the whole way. North westerley winds prevail¬ 
ing more than south easterly. Boats seldom attempt the voy- 
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age singly, but proceed in fleets of ten Or fifteen, Hhus evading 
the extortions of every petty Arab chief en route. There are 
regular customs paid to the Shaikh of the Montifige, Beni Lam, 
and other powerful tribes, besides presents. The whole amount 
paid thus by a large trading boat tracking up the Tigris, on 
an average, amounts to four hundred piastres Sne. The cargoes 
brought by these vessels, consists of the riches of India and 
China for the Ozerbijon and Turkish markets; the return 
commodities are copper from Jocat and Mahdoyn; galls from 
Kurdistan; gums and raw silks from the two traksand salt from 
the desert. The other crafts which are met with on these rivers 
of Mesopotamia, are the Goofah, Bullum, and SufTeenah, all 
ill-constructed of bad plank, couted over with bitumen, and of 
odd antique shape. 

The trade of the‘Euphrates being chiefly in the necessa¬ 
ries of life, requires as little delay as possible; consequently the 
spirit of navigation is not obstructed by the drought of sum¬ 
mer or the gales of winter : the same boats are used as on the 
Tigi is; but those of a lighter construction, called SuflVenah 
ply during the summer with ease from their small draft of 
•water. H ilia to Busrah is a voyage of three to eight days; 
the contrary is that of a month. 

Baghdad to Busrah, which is a distance of four hundred 
and twenty miles eastward, by the river, is often rUn when the 
current is strong and the northwesters prevail in three days. 

. Small boats are tracked against the storm from Busrah to 
Baghdad in ten days, that with two sets of trackers. The 
truckers employed on these rivers are a strong hardy race of 
men, denominated Meliahs; their usual wages for three trips 
(Busrah to Baghdad) is fifteen Ine piasters, which is. certainly 
well earned, considering the immense labour of tracking a large 
boat against a current averaging from four to six miles an hour— 
sixteen being the. usual number the large boats employ; they 
work from gun rise to sunset, allowing a short period at noon 
and apkar for prayers.. At night the boat is made fast to the 
bank. Most of the boats carry a guard of Sugmaumes. During 
the mdnth of December and its following one, the rain is very 
constant, and both the rivers are subject to fogs which seldom 
clear up before noon. In general they are so dense, that its im¬ 
possible to go across the river. On the Tigris I met but few 
ooats or canoes. The Arabs, wishing to cross the stream, use a 
bundle of rushes or a few inflated skins. 
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TRADE «EYONP THE INDUS AND SUTLEJ. 

DESCRIPTION OF PERSONS WHO CARRY ON THE REGU¬ 
LAR TRADE OF CACCUTT/A AND BOMBAY, WITH THE 
COUNTRIES BEYOND THE INDUS AND SUTLEJ. - 

The only people who carry on any regular trade in' Euro¬ 
pean commodities; with the countries beyond the Indus and 
Sutlej, are the Bunyans of the Jotidhpoor and Shekawatee 
countries, who are known by the general name of Marwarries. 
Forty years ago none of these people had left their homes. 
The security offered by the British Government first induced 
them to extend their concerns, and now there is not a com¬ 
mercial town from i ashmere to Bombay, in which they have * 
not formed an establishment. Indeed they may be said to be 
the only geoerat merchants in Upper India—other persons 
trade in particular articles of local consuftiption, such as salt, 
ghee, cloth, &c., but the Marwarries are the only merchants 
who trade' in every kind of article for which there happens to 
be a demand, and there is a profitable mercantile transaction, 
however distant it may be, wbioh they are not at all limes" 
ready to undertake. Nearly the whole of the inland trade in 
European goods is in their hands, and they furnish at present 
the principal medium for procuring an extended circiilatipn for 
our broad cloths, cotton, copper, iron, &c. 

The following instance will help to illustrate the extended 
scale of Marwarree connections: 

Mirza Mul, Fukeer Chund, Sheojee Ram, 

Kishen Dial, Ram Rutton, Jouheree Mul, 

Jhalee Ram, Tara Chund, Behadur Mul, 

and Heikunt Raj, 

are the grandsons and great grandsons of a person called Bugo- 
tee Ram, who was the Photedar or treasurer to the thenNewab 
of Puttehpoor in the Shekawattee country, and hence they , 
are called “the ten Photedars.” They have all of them 
houses at Ramghurh in the Shekawattee country, as well as at 
Chooroo, in the Biecaneer country, which is only five ooss off, 
and they live either at one place or the other, according as they 
are well treated by the respective rulers or otherwise. This is- 
a great protection to them, and it<oblig*s the local authorities 
to treat them with more consideration than they would other¬ 
wise be disposed to do. * 

Some one or other of the ten Photedars have Goraash- 
tahs or Agents at all the 'following places, and at some of 
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thorn they have all got Gomashtahs—thigt is—Bombay, Surat, 
Buomighur, Muscat, Palec, J oil h poor, Nagorc, Joselmere, 
Sinkarpoor, Ajmerc, Biccanecr, Jullcmdar, Amritsur, Lahore, 
Casluiifcto, Loodiana, Putiala, Nabeb, Ambalah, Jugadrec, 
II is-^ar, iiausee, Bewanee, Rohtuck, DcliM, Jeypoor, Kotali, 
Omraotee, Oojcin, Indore, Nagpere, Hyderabad, Poonah, 
Ilattras, Chaudosee, Furrukabad, Muttra, Agra, Mirzapoor, 
Benares, Moorshedabad, Patna, Calcutta, Gualparn. These 
Gomashtahs ate all of them from Chooroo in the Biccaneer 
and Kamghur, Besao, Futlihpoor and Jhoonjoonoo in the 
Shckawattee country. They are every where distinguished as 
foreigners by their language and dress, and their families re¬ 
side in their own country. 

The Marwarries are a frugal intelligent race, having few¬ 
er expenses than the Bunyaus of our provinces. Thev are 
able to carry on trade with smaller profits, and this, combined 
with their extensive connections, and the good understanding 
they have with one another, has given them a decided com¬ 
mercial ascendancy in Upper India. They are the general 
insurers for other people, but the superior facilities they enjoy, 
and the extensive nature of- their transactions render insurance 
unnecessary in their own case. 

THE NATURAL WANTS OF THE COUNTRIES BEYOND THE 

INDUS AND SUTLEJ. 

The natural»wants of the countries beyond the Indus 
and Sutlej answer to the following general description : having 
no manufactures to speak of, they require to be supplied from 
abroad with all the cloth they consume, that is, with English 
long cloth, chintz, muslin, broadcloth, &c., and with Indian 
silk and kunkhab. However rich they may , be in minerals, 
they have no mines and their whole supply of metals comes 
from abroad. This branch of their wants is supplied entirely 
from England, excepting what finds its way from Russia, 
owing to our neglecting to avail ourselves of the water com¬ 
munication of^the Indus. They produce no indigp, tea or 
spices, and for their supply of these articles they depend upon 
India, China and the Eastern islands. No sugar to speak of 
is produced in the countries on • the other side of the Indus, 
and the whole of their consumption is supplied from India 
except what is brought from Russia. Besides some articles of 
minor importance, such as dates, cocoanuts, &c., this com¬ 
pletes the outline of the natural wants of .the Punjab and the 
countries to the West of the Indus. 
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THEIR -NATURAL PRODUCTIONS. 

* 

Their natural productions are the shawls of Cashmere; 
the cotton and sugar of the Punjab, which might be exported 
to almost any extent, it the navigation of the Indus were open. 
The tobacco of Multan. Assafoetida which is produced in in* 
exhaustible quantities on the Affghan hills, saffron, mader, 
costus arabicus, and various descriptions of drugs used for 
dyeing and for medicinal purposes, saltpetre, sal-ammoniac 
and chrystal salt, almonds, raisins, currants and other groceries 
and horses. 

Hereafter I shall submit an account, for which the mate¬ 
rials are prepared, of the merchantable productions of the 
countries beyond the Indus and Sutledge, aud of the articles 
which are in greatest demand there, but for the present this 
short summary must suffice. 

CHANNELS OF TRADE. 

• 

The greatest exportation of English piece goods takes 
place from Bombay by the following route. At Bombay they, 
are re>shipped, and taken by sea to Baonuggur, a seaport on the 
north side of the gulf of Bombay. At Baonuggur they are 
laden upon camels and carried via Pahlumpoor and Serohee 
to Palee, which is an important commercial place about 96 
miles to the south east of Joudpoor. At Palee the road di¬ 
vides, and a portion of the goods are sent via Pokeruin and 
Jeysulmere to Shikar poor, and the rest via Nagore, Oeedwa- 
na, Futtehpoor, Ramgurh, Chooroo, Renee, Bhehadura, Ne- 
hur, Bhutnere, Bhutinda, Jugrawun and Jutlimdur to Amrit- 
pur, which is the great mart for the Punjab. 

No metal, except quicksilver, reaches Umritsir by this 
route. The long land carriage is too expensive for such arti¬ 
cles, and they are therefore sent up the Ganges from Calcutta 
to Furruckabad, and so on by land to* Umritsir. But copper, 
iron, lead and all the other metals are sent via Baonuggur and 
Palee to Shikarpoor, because there is at preseflt no other way 
of sending them, although Shikarpoor is situated only a few 
miles from the Indus. 

% 

Tea, spices, cochineal, refined indigo, cocoanuts and dates, 
Guzeratee silk and kumkhab, dec; &c. are sent by this route, 
both to Shikarpoor and tTmritsir. Spices being heavy goods 
are sent to Umritsir in the greatest quantities from Calcutta, 
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and what comes from Bombay is principally the produce of the 
concern. 

A very remarkable trade is carried on in silver by the 
same route. The countries of Upper »J,ndia consume large 
quantities of the manufacture of England, and of the spices 
and other produce of China and the Eastern isles, and as they 
have no produce of their own to give in exchange to nearly 
the same amount, *he balance is obliged to be paid in money. 
The European remittances are also a great drain upon them, 
and their own consumption of the precious metals, and parti¬ 
cularly of silver in ornaments, hoarding, &c. is vety consider¬ 
able. These causes combined keep the value of silver in the 
Upper Provinces up at a high rate. At Bombay, owing to 
local causes, the reverse happens to be the case. There vast 

J iuantities of opium are every year sent to China, the return 
or which is principally in Dollais and Bullion to the amount 
of 30 or 40 lacs of Rs. is annually imported from Persia in 
return for the piece-goods, sugar, &c. sent to that country. 
Owing, I believe, to these causes, considerably, upwards of 
a crore of rupees wortl^ of silver is annually sent from Bom¬ 
bay to Gwalior, Jeypore, Patiala, Ainritsur and other prin¬ 
cipal places in Hiudoostan, where the greater part is coined 
in the Mints, and the rest is sold in the bazar. None is sent 
to Shikarpore. There the exports of assafcetida, madder, 
costus arabicus, groceries, &c., bear a very fair proportion to 
the imports, and silver is consequently more plentiful. When 
the Mint at Furrackabad was in existence, not less than 20 
lacs of rupees worth of silver used annually to be sent there 
to be coined. 1 he silver is mostly in dollar and it is all sent 
via Baonuggur and Palee. It yields a profit of from 1 to 3 
per cent, on a transaction which takes up at most 40 days; 
none comes from Calcutta. A few lacs of rupees worth of 
gold ingots are imported annually by the same route, but it 
seldom finds its way further than Jeypoor. 

Brown sugur (kund) fine ditto (shukr) molasses (ghoor)and 
sugar candy (misre) are sent in considerable quantities from 
Palee to Shikarpore. It is all the produce of the Doab and 
ceded districts and reaches Palee via Ramghurh. 

We have no exact data by which to determine the value 
of the trade, jvhich I am endeavouring to describe* but accord- 
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ing^ to the account*of the Marwarries who carry il on, it is 


nearly as follows: 

Peails,.. 100,000 

Silver,.!. 3,000,000 

English broad cloth and muslin,. 500,000 

Ditto white cloth and chintz,. 500,000 

Quicksilver,. 12,000 

Cochineal,.. 150,000 

Refined Indigo said to be refined at Calcutta, 

and sent by sea to Bombay. 100,000 

Tea,. 80,000 

Black pepper, cardamum, and other spices,.. 100,000 

Vermillion,. 15,000' 

Utter. 10,000 

Camphor,. 5,000 

Sandal,. 20,000 

Cocoanuts,. 100,000 

Dates,. 60,000 

Goozeratee silk and kumkhab,. 50,000 

Drugs, and articles of every other kind,.... 100,000 


48,92,000 


The value of the exports to Shikarpore is about four lacs, 
making a total of the value of exports from the Bombay Pre¬ 
sidency, the countries beyond Indus and Sutledge, of 
6,292,000 of which rupees 3,000,000 is in the articles of sil¬ 
ver alone, rupees 1,200,000 in English piece-goods and metal, 
and the rest in goods of every kind. 

Total expence of conveying goods from Bombay to Shi¬ 
karpore and Amritsur. 

ENGLISH PIECE GOODS. 

Bombay to Baonuggui*, 5 days’ sail, at 2 annas per maund. 

BAONl’GGUR TO PAI^SE, ONE MONTH’S JOURNEY. 
Duty to the native chief at Bhaonuggur, *••• 1 14 0 

Various duties from Bhaonuggur to Palee, .. 2 12 0 

Camel hire including the Bulao, or money paid 
' to the Bheel communities for protection while passing 
through their Country. It rests with the owner of 

the camels to discharge this demand, .2 4 0 

Chowkeydar and other extras. .. 0 8 0 


7 6 0 
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From Bombay to Shikarpoor rupees 10 8 0 per maftnd, 
and the time consumed in the journey, one month and twenty- 
five days. 

PALEE TO RAMGHUR 10 DAYS JOURNEY. 

Camel hire,...Q|14 0 

Duty,..’...0 14 0 


1 12 0 

‘RAMGHUR TO UMRITSIR. 

Camel hire,.. 1 0 0 

Duty,. 1 0 0 

Extra guard on account of the unsettled state of the 

intermediate countries,...0 8 0 

2 8 0 

Making the total expence of conveying English piece 
goods from Bombay to Uinritsir, rupees 11 12 0 per maund, 
and the time consumed in the journey two months. 

The total cost of conveying the base metals is about two 
per cent, and of conveying every other kind of goods five per 
cent less than piece goods. This is on acconnt of the superior 
value of piece goods. A single camel load is worth 2,000 or 
8,000 rupees, and the merchants are therefore careful to in- 
trust it only to persons whose character is approved, and who 
from their connections and knowledge of the road are not 
likely to allow of its being plundered. Regarding spices and 
other less valuable articles they are not so particular, and they 
consequently have less to pay for their transport. The duties 
on piece goods are also heavier than on other articles. The 
carriage of silver costs the same as cloth. The camel hire is 
heavier, but this difference is made up by the precious metals 
not being charged with any duty. . Each camel carries about 
4,000 dollars, and is accompanied by four men, that is two 
drivers and two guards, and in or^er to prevent any loss from 
delay on so valuable an investment,) they push on at an extra¬ 
ordinary rate. The dispatches oft silver are said to reach 
Amritsir from Bombay in 40 days. ) 

One main cause of the general high rate of camel hire 
on the road from Baonuggur to Umrstsir is, because the return 
trade bears no proportion to that whk?h goes to Uinritsir, and 
the back hire must therefore be taken V nto ' consideration. 

The other great channel of trad'e, with the countries on 
tho othefr side of the Sutledge and Indies* is by Calcutta. All 
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the goods are brought up the Gahges as far as Mirzapoor, and 
from that place two routes branch off. 

r l he first is up tj>e Ganges to Furrackabad. There the 
goods are put upon hackeries, and wbat consist of cloth, are 
mostly sent on to Umritsir via Bulundshuhur, Saharunpoite 
and Jugadree. The reason of their taking this circuitous 
route, instead of the more direct one by Delhi is to avoid the 
numerous frontier chowkies of the Delhi territory, where the 
taking out and examining of the goods causes great delay and. 
inconvenience. From Jugadree the hackery owners engage to 
take the goods on to Umritsir for a fixed (ate, which includes 
both carriage and duty, 'and they make their own arrangements* 
for the duty with the authorities on the road. They are gene¬ 
rally Bramins, owing to the superior respect which is paid to 
the sacred character. Metals, spices, and must other heavy 
articles are sent from Furruckabad to Umritsir via Delhi. 

The other route is from Mirzapore up tjfie Jumna to Mut¬ 
tra, where the goods are put upon hackeries to avoid the 
Begum’s duty, and are sent via Delhi and the Hisqar aud 
Pateala districts to Umritsir. 

The annual value of the exports to Amritsir by this 
route are, as far as I can ascertain, nearly as follows : 


Broad cloth,... •. — ...... 160,000 

Chintz and white cloth of all kinds (sufadee),. 400,000 

Copper, iron and metals of every kind,... 200,000 

Cochineal,. 60,000 

Native indigo, 160,000 

Moorshedabad silk.'. 100,000 

Benares Kinikhab, Radhanugguree doputtas, & other 

Bengal stuffs,.. 100,000 

Tea, spices, and dydng woods of ail kinds,.. 300,000 


14,60,000 

Total expence of conveying goods from Calcutta to • 
Umritsir: 

1st. Via Mirzapoor, Furrackabad and Jugadree, Cal¬ 
cutta to Furrackabad, time consumed 3 months, boat hire, 
18 0 per maund. Furruckabad to Jugadree, 23 days jour¬ 
ney, 1 10 0 per maupd. Duties levied at Jupdree one rupee 
a maund upon doth, copper, iron, silk and indigo, aud two 
annas a maund upon pewter, lead, spices, dyes, &c. 
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Juuadiee to Umritsir, 28 days’ journey, hackery hire and 
di.fy two iup* os a maund. 

Making the total expence of conveying goods from Cal¬ 
cutta to Uiniitsii via the Gauges, Furnickabad and Jugadree, 
rupees (i 2 0 on cloth, metals, silk and indigo, and rupees 
5 4 0 on every thing else, and the time consumed 4> months 
and 2L days. 

2nd. Via Miizapore, Furnickabad and Delhi. 

Calcutta to Furruckuhad as above. 

T'uvruckabad to Delhi, 15 days journey, 12 annas per 
maund. * 

Delhi to Unuitsir, 40 days journey, 3 Rs. per maund 
on piece goods, and 1 8 0 on metals, spices, &c. 

Making the total expence of conveying goods from Cal¬ 
cutta to Uiniitsir via the Ganges, Furnickaba l and Delhi 
Rs. 5 4 on piece go-ds, and on all other goods Rs. 3 12 0, 
and the time consumed tour months and twenty five days. 

Mid Via IVTty/.apore, Muttra and Delhi. 

Calcutta to Muttra, time consumed 100 days, boat hire 
18 0 per maund. 

Muttra to Delhi, 8 days journey hackery hire, 6 annas. 

Delhi to TJmiitsir as above. 

Making the total expence of conveying piece goods from 
Calcutta to Umritsir, via Mirzapore, Muttra and Delhi, Rs. 4 
14 0, and all other goods 3 C 0, and the time consumed four 
mouths and 28 days. This is the most direct of all the chan¬ 
nels of trade between Calciitta and Umritsir, and it affords tbe 
longest water carriage. Tbe only reason why it is not more 
frequented is the exaction of the Begum’s duty between Mut¬ 
tra and Delhi. This obliges the goods to be changed into hac¬ 
keries thereby causing great delay and inconvenience, increasing 
the expence of carriage and placing the merchants under the 
necessity of retaining an Agent on purpose at Muttra. 

. RETUR^t TRADE. 

Under present- circum- 'I he piece goods, metals, spices and 

other articles, which arc exported frdru 
and Sutledge o»nnot heex- Bombay-and Calcutta to the countries 
ported to any extent. beyond the Indus and Sutledge, are 

ablo to bear the long land carriage to 
a certain extent, because tbe^e is no other way by which a sup¬ 
ply could be obtained. 'I he only effect'it has is to limit their 
consumption, and to convert into luxuries what would other- 
4 wise be iu general use. 
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T!ie case, however, is very diffeient with the merchanta¬ 
ble commodiates of the countries beyoud the Indus and 
Sutledge, which, with the exception of shawls, consist of bulky 
raw products. If asxaftetidu, madder, saifion, groceries, to¬ 
bacco, cotton, sugar,' &c. could be procured from no other 
quarter, no doubt their price would rise so as to allow of a 
certain quantity beiug imported by laud. Hut they ure pro¬ 
cured by sea from other quartern, and the price is coiispquently 
so low, as to offer no inducement to import them by a long land 
carriage. 

s With the exception, therefore, of the single article of 
shawls, and a little costus arabicus and sal-ammoniac, no 
return is made to the important exportation of European and 
foreign goods, which takes place to the countiies beyond the 
Indus and Sutledge. The principal channel for the exporta¬ 
tion of English piece goods is by Baonuggur and Pa Ice, and 
literally nothing except shawls return by the rout«*. Assafoi- 
tida, groceries, &c. are certainly imported from Uinritsir via 
Delhi, and from Shikarpoor via Palee, but it is for the con¬ 
sumption of the neighbouring countries of India, and little or 
none ever reaches Calcutta, and none at all reaches Bombay. 

The exportation even of shawls is becoming every year 
more slack. They are not in such demaud as formerly at Cal¬ 
cutta and Bombay, owing to.the increased manufacture of imi¬ 
tation shawls in England, and the Marwarriea have at this mo¬ 
ment large stocks lying on hand at both places. Of late years 
also the surplus revenue of Cashmere has been remitted princi¬ 
pally in shawls, the consequence of which has h<>eii that 
Runjeet Sing has not allowed any other shawls to be sold till 
his own are disposed of, and sometimes he obliges the mer¬ 
chants to buy them of him at a price, which is arbitiarily fixed by 
himself. This is called j puma dalna , and it is in oppressive, 
custom with the Native governments. 

The effect of tbia in li- Owing to there being no return trade, 

hihudfaie^eidaf 08 ' t he . Marwarries are obliged to pay for 

their investments at Calcutta and Bom¬ 
bay, by raising money in the bazar on bills, which they draw* 
upon their correspondents at Palee, Jyepoor, Delhi and 
Uinritsir. When the goods are disposed of at Umritsir, a 
portion of the proceeds is employed to answer these bills, and 
the rest is invested in the inland trade with India, or is remitted 
by hoondie. Instead,* therefore, of the convenience of paying 
for one investment by disposing.of another, they are put to the 
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inconvenience and expence of borrowing money for the pur¬ 
pose, and instead of investing the proceeds of the sale in 
another profitable transaction, they have to pay them to the 
holders of the bills. Iifstead of a double transaction, and a 
double profit; this trade is only a single transaction, yielding 
a single profit, and it is attended with great expence and incon¬ 
venience from the necessity of raising and remitting large sums 
of money. In order, therefore, to enable the merchants to 
carry on the trade, they must get high profits proportioned to 
the disabilities which attend it, and hence high prices and a 
limited consumption of piece goods, metals and other English 
and foreign goods. 

As it regards the consumers of our commodities, the im¬ 


possibility under present circumstances, of the produce of the 
countries beyond the Indus and Sutledge, being exported to 
any considerable extent, has a more pernicious effect than even 
as it regards the merchants. Unless we take off the productions 
of a country it cannot afford to buy our manufactures to any 
. extent. By always buying aud never selling, its resources be¬ 
come exhausted, and its own productions remaining on its hands, 
it has nothing of value to give in return for foreign imports. 

The wey iu which it will By opening the navigation of the 

XtbUfEU I" 1 ™ o{ all channels will be 

afforded for exporting the produce of 
Afghanistan, and the Punjaub, on the downward navigation 
of a magnificent river. These countries are rich in natural 
productions, and the time may come when the exports of the 
Indus will vie with those of the Ganges. The cotton of the 
Punjaub will find a ready sale for the English and Chinese 
markets. The tobacco of Multan, which is some of the finest 


in the world, the almonds, raisins, currants and other groceries 
of Caubul, which already supply the whole *of Upper India, 
the chrystal salt of the Punjaub, which is so highly prized 
throughout India, and its saltpetre and sal-ammoniac, will now 
become available for general exportation. The assafoetida of 
Afghanistan is also a great staple. * It is an article of consump¬ 
tion for Various purposes all over the world, and in India it is 
in general use as a condiment. It is produced no where else 
except in Afghanistan, and inr the neighbouring mountains of 
Khorasao, ana at present it find its way, to Bombay by the 
sea ports of Kuracnee and Bushire. Besides these are saffron, 
madder, coitus arabicus and a variety of natural products which 
will be brought forward by the opening of the inland uaviga- 
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lion. The merchant^ will now enjoy the benefits of a return 
trade, and they will consequently be able to carry on business 
on lower profits than at present. The people of the Punjftub 
and Afghanistan .will have an opportunity of disposing of their 
produce, which will give them the means of taking off a much 
larger quantity of our manufactures. They will resort in num¬ 
bers to the mart at Roree, with the merchandize of these res¬ 
pective countries The accumulation of produce willtnakeit 
cheap, and a great impulse wilt thus be jjjven to the exporta¬ 
tion. And after disposing of it, those wi.l return with invest¬ 
ments of English goods. People are willing to content them¬ 
selves with a very small profit, rather than carry the stock hack 
idle to their homes. Our manufactures will be rendered cheap- , 
er and more accessible to the people At large, and their cod- 
sumption will consequently be greatly increased. 

As soon as a mart is opened upon the Indus, under 
British protection, the persons who cairy on the trade of Bom¬ 
bay and Calcutta, with Stiikarpoor and (Tmritsur will all form 
establishments there. The Photedars have already gut Go- 
mastahs at Shikarpuor, which is only a few miles' from Bukker 
and the advantages of cheap and safe carriage, double profit 
and a quick and certain return, are too obvious to escape the at¬ 
tention of persons who are so alive to their own interests as 
the Marwarries are. 

Ariviiat(tK<>fl which will It would be superfluous to point out 

| hat thi8 »"angement, without. in th. . 
the 'navigation of the In- least iuterleruig with the kingdom of the , 
da *‘ .Punjab, will greatly increase its trade 

and custom revenue and, by affording a market for its raw 
produce, it will increase its agriculture and land revenue also. 

The effect it will h«*v* We have seen that the expence of 
" tiZ Tr * coo reying. goods of all kimls from Bom- 

bay to* Shikarpoor, which is iii the im* 
mediate neighbourhood of Roree, is at present not less than, 
rupees 10-0-0 per maund, calculating the expet&eof navigat¬ 
ing the Indus the same as that of navigating the Ganges, the 
expence of conveying goods from Bombay to Roree, when 
the Indus is open, will be 12 annas per maund, u^ou a navi¬ 
gation of little more titan a month; and if the snip is fr< ight- 
ed dir* ct to the month.of the Indus, the freight, up t» Roree, 
will be only 8 annas per maund, upon a navigation of tweuty- 
five days. Roree la less than half the distance from the bed 
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that Mirzapoor is from Calcutta , without taking into account 

tHe windings of the rivers which are Ijeyoud aH comparison 
greater in tiie Ganges, than they are in the Indus. The one 
Bows iu a straight and deep stream, with only general devia¬ 
tions from a duect course, while the other is a continued suc¬ 
cession of reaches, which add to the length of the navigation 
as much as they increase its difficulties by the innumerable 
shallows and sand banks to which they give rise. Multan is 
as near the sea fts Mirzapoor is to Calcutta, and the expence 
of carriage will be one rupee on a navigation of one month 
and tweuty days. Umritsur, Lahore and A ttock itself, the 
port, of Cashmere and Caubul, are a good deal nearer the sea 
than Terruckabad is to Calcutta, and the rate of carriage will 
be rupees 1-8-0 per roauud, on a navigation of three mouths. 
It would be superfluous to point out the effect which this 
extraordinary saving of expence and time will have in cheapen¬ 
ing qur manufactures to the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
countries, and in" rendering them available for the purpose of 
exportation to more distant marts. 

None of the base metals are at present sent to Umritsur 
via Baonuggur and Palee on account of the long land carriage. 
They are sent from Calcutta up the Ganges and Jumna, as fur 
as the water carriage extends, and from thence by'land'to Um» 
ritsur, and by far the greatest portion of the spices, which are 
exported to Umritsur, are conveyed by the same route. When 
the water carriage is completed by the opening of the Indus, 
a much larger quantity of these commodities will be exported. 
They are all articles in general request, and their consumption 
will be increased in proportion as they are made cheaper by 
increased facilit es being given to their exportation. 

The effect ti»e opening of At present there are demands made 

U,;t'dVu: rz •*•»“■* every stage „f the 

the pendent opprennive du- road to Shikarpoor and Umritsur with 

Mid in diving it in- the necessary concomitants of exami- 

nations, stoppages and private exactions. 
•When the Ipdus is opened all this will be avoided as eff'^tu- 
ally as if we .were to interfere by a violent exercise of autho¬ 
rity to v put a stop to it, and there will be no demand made for 
duty at all, until the goods rench the .entrepot at Koree. It 
also generally happens that some one or other of the interme¬ 
diate countries is in a state of disturbance, or even if this is not 
the case, there is always great danger to be apprehended from 
tbievps And ’ robbers. There is no end to the applications for 
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redress which are made at the Delhi and Ajroere offices for the 
plunder of dispatches of goods, many of which are on transit 
to Sinkarpoor and Udlritsur. ily opening the navigation of 
the Indus the trade will be rendered independent of thestate 
of tranquillity or disturbance of the intermediate countries, 
and theie will be very little apprehension of loss of any kind: 

The aHv-nMKe tho w But it is not merely the opeuinc* it 
K", “ P ” , •' «iU afford for tile Affglia.ni* and Pun- 

jabees to dispose of their taw produce 
nor the increased facility it will give to the exportation of our 
own manufactures,' which renders the navigation * of ^he Indus 
an object of such great importance. It is the establishment of 
a new mart in an advantageous situation which will have’'the 
direct and immediate effect of rendering our manufactuies ac- 
cesible to the inhabitants of the extensive countries, to the 
west of the river. They will no louger have to depend for 
their supplies of them upon the distant and precarious expedi¬ 
tions described in my memoir, nor upon the limited exporta¬ 
tions of the Marwarries, but they will have the fountain of 
supply brought home to their own’door. At present the mart 
is not sufficiently advanced,, by Beyer al hundred miles, and! 
countries through which our manufactures ought to pass in 
transit are the Ultima Thule beyoud which they are unable to' 
penetrate. ' But advance the mart to the natural boundary of 
India, and our manufactures will be in common use in Aflghe-' 
nistau atul the Punjab, and will pass through them in transit 
to the countries beyond. Delhi is an instance of how much 
may he effected by rendering our manufacture completely ac¬ 
cessible to the people. Owing to its being situated upon or 
in the neighbourhood of the principal channel of trade, the 
people have got into the habit of wearing almost Nothing else 
but English manufactures. Nine people out of ten. of those ' 1 
who are above the lowest rank, wear long cloth, dynity, mush ’ 
lin, cambric, &c;, in the hot weather/and chintz and broeef 
oloth in the cold, and even servants and other people of the / 
lowest rank have begun to ‘wear chintz and long cloth; JCj 
shall hereafter submit a separate paper upon the extriordioa l i4 ^ 
conisomption of English manufactures at Delhi,, and 
mean time the fact is important in as far as it shows how much' ' 
their use may be extended by rendering them cheap ahdabcefi -'! 
sible to everybody, wtio may be dfeppied to purchase/ , C^othr, 
it must be observed, used to be manufactured in greet ' qiiahti- 
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ties in Hindostan for exportation to the Punjab anl the coun¬ 
tries beyond the Indus, and as we have obtain-d possession of' 
the market of the former, it is not likely that the latter will 
escape us if the same facilities are afforded. 

The A Afghans and Punjabees are habitually addicted to 
commerce, and they do not hesitate at present to make long 
journies for the purpose to the distant marts of India. When 
therefore a mart is established upon their own frontier, with 
the additional advantage of the water uavigatioif of the Indus 
for the exportation of their own produce, they will see a new 
source of profit opened to them. The natives of every country 

I iossess facilities for carrying on the inland trade, to vt bich no 
oreigner can pretend. They will become the carriers to all 
the more distant marts, and their local connections and know¬ 
ledge of the state of the subsidiary markets, will procure for 
our manufactures the most extended sale of which they will 
be capable. 

When all this is considered, some idea may be formed of 
the extent to which I nglisl* and foreign commodities and piece 
goods in particular will find a sale after the navigation of the 
Indus has been opened, and a mart has been established up¬ 
on it. 

IMPORTS. 

METALS. 

Iron, copper, lead and other metals are to be found in va¬ 
rious parts of the Affghaun country, but I cannot ascertain 
that mines of any of the metals are worked. This is owing 
to the want of skill and enterprize, and to the unsettled state 
of the country. The workiug of mines generally speaking, 
is not a branch of industry, to which a country, young in the 
progiess of nations, can successfully turn its attention. Even 
in India the importation of the metals from Europe has ihrown 
most of the mines out of employ, and where they are still 
worked, it is only for the supply of the neighbouring district, 
the superior estimation in which the Europe metals are held, 

, giving them the monopoly of the general trade. Even the . 
' lead mines, at Ajiuere, with all the advantage of European 
skill, and the additional expedient of manufacturing a part of 
the produce into shot, are unable to compete with what is im¬ 
ported from, Europe. Iron, which abounds in the Ulwar and 
Gwalior hills, keeps its ground best. It is'under-sold by the 
English iron, but is considered to be pf a tougher kind. Al¬ 
most all the copper used in India is imported from Europe. 
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The consumption of the Punjab in metals, is supplied 
from Calcutta by the water carriage of the Ganges and Jumna, 
and then overland to Umritsur. The consumption of -Afghan¬ 
istan is supplied partly by this route, partly by Bombay and 
Shikarpoor, and partly from Russia, Bokhara, and all tile 
countries beyond Afghanistan are supplied entirely from Rus- 
sia. 

The opening of the navigation of the Indus will have a 
more immediate effect in giving a wide circulation to our 
metals than perhaps to any other commodity. Their weight 
is such, that they naturally take those channels of trade, how¬ 
ever circuitous they may happen to be, which offer the facility 
of a water carriage. None are sent to (Tmritsur by Bombay 
and Palee, because the route on the Bengal side oilers a. long¬ 
er water carriage, and now none will be sent by Bengal, be¬ 
cause the Indus presents a water carnage to every part of the 
Punjab. Proceeding up the Indus, our metals will lie cou- 
veyed from Attock to Caubul, and from thence they will be 
dispersed throughout Central Asia Metals are an article of 
which the consumption is great, general, and certain. Cook¬ 
ing utensils, arms and a variety of otht r things, which must 
always be used by every family and individual, are composed 
partly or entirely of them. 

Copper, Tamba, is the kind of metal, which is ( in the 
greatest demand in the Punjab and Cashmere, the same a sin 
the rest of India. Every Hindoo must have his brass iota , or - 
water-cup, and his kutora, or saucer, as well os piattelrs for 
baking cakes, and cauldrons for boiling rice. Great quantities 
are also consumed in the copper currency. The principal part 
of what is exported beyond the Sutledge and Indus, is un¬ 
wrought copper in slabs, pigs, &c., but about a hundred 
maunds of Thalees, or brass platters, are sent every ye'ar to 
Umritsur. 

Copper-wire, Taryhutee, (that is bundles of wire) is an ‘ 
article of great consumption/in Hindoostan, for the manufac¬ 
ture of the tinsel ornaments, of which the natives are so fond. 
It is flat and very thin, and is ' brought wound round small 
wooden rollers. There are two kinds, the -white and the red. 
The white sort sells at Umritsur at 1? rupees a score, and 
the red at 8 rupees, it is a curious fact that the whole of the 
consumption of the Punjab in this article is supplied from 
Russia lby way of Orenburg and Bokhara, and it is sent on in 
considerable quantities to Delhi. I have seen specimens of 
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the wire, which comes by this route, beari/ig.p^ stump . \yith a 
p ctuie of the Virgin Mary,, and an inscription shewing that 
" it w.is made at Rorenbcrg. . Latterly,, however, it has begun 
to be imported largely , from Cajcutta. X cannot tind that any 
other Kutopean article is regularly imported into Iudia'over- 
land from Russia, but Russian broad cloth aud many other 
aitides are in common use on the very borders of India, and 
even dt Belmwulpoor, which is within them. When the In¬ 
dus is opened, the Russian trade, will be driven buck to its nu-- 
tural limits, hearer their own confines..With the superior 
manufacturing facilities we possess, and the advantages water 
navigation must give us over, a Jong land carriage; it cannot 
be otheiwise. ,, ■, 

, Spelter, Jute, is the metal, which is used in composition 
with copper to produce brass, and its consumption is theie fore 
veiy great in all parts of the country., 

J lor-, Loha, is iu the greatest demand in the Mussulman 
countries beyond the Indus, the cooking vessels there being most¬ 
ly of this metal. Nor is its consumption much diminished by the 
barren natuie of the country. Every Turkoman family ill the 
desert must have several iron cooking vessels, wh|cb are suj*- 
plied to them ready made by the Russiaus. , It will proba¬ 
bly be worth -our while also to import a,certain quantity ready 
made, and as soon as,we,obtyin. a more intimate acquaintance 
w ith the, country, musters may be supplied for their manufac¬ 
ture,in England. Native wo<kmen may also be encouraged to 
settle at Bukker, to make them up from the iron imported 
fiom England.—J Delhi Gazette . 

(To be continued.), 

MAJOR GENERAL *Si:i JOHN W1TTINGTON 

ADAMS, K. C. B. 

4 The character of every ofljcqr is public property. No 
Officer more merit* a publication of his services than Sir, John 
Adams. It is due to him as well as to the Army at large, and 
even to the state, to publish the pets of one who has so repeat¬ 
edly received the' thanks ot Government—those.9*’ Parliament 
' and been noticed even by his Sovereign. The.modified orders 
regarding the honors of the Bath precluding any Officers under 
the rank of a Major General being madea Knight. Cpmtnand- 
er, jSir John had nearly , retired from public life, before he «b- 
'tained that distinction; though his services in 1817, when a 
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Lieutenant-Colonel, entitled him to such an honorable re- 

• * 

ward. Suiely services, audl not rank, should guide the prin¬ 
ciple of the gift! To those acquainted with his bigh deserts 
—who shared with jiim in' the fields .of his ' military, legown 
and glory, it will be delightful to recall to mind acts'holding 
so hi^h a place in the militiry history of India. To tiuv*e 
wfiif ‘kboiy him but by name, it will be pleasing to become 
h6it£r acquainted with him even though through an imperfect 
medium, and to gaui a. knowledge of deeds honorable to the 
^erVlfcS' to which’ ihey belong. 

2. -— Major General Sir J. W, Adams entered the service 

fn tbte yeai l780l< In 1794 he was present at the battle with 
the Kohillahs, fphght. by Sif Robert Abercrombie, and held 
the rank of Lieutenant. Brevet Captain 1796. - . 

3. —In 17 >7 lie went to H\drabad with tne old lOtii Re¬ 
giment as Captain. 

4. — In 1799 he was present at the battle of Mallieyellie, 
fought by General (late Lord) Harris witfi Tippoo Sultan. 

ft.—In the same year he was present at the night attack of 
the Tope, at Seriugapatam, under Colonel \Vellesley, (now 
Duke of Wellington.) 

<5.*— On the 4th May 1799 he commanded a Grena¬ 
dier Company at the storm and capture of Seringapa- 
taw. • 

7. —In the same year he accompanied a detachtment pf 
Bengal and Madras troops under Colonel Stevenson, 

Madras aitny, again** Oooudiafiw hall; arid wa$ present at 
the taking of several forts during the operations Which 
ensued. 

8. —In 1800 he returned from the coast to Cawnpoor, 

where he commanded the 1st Battalion lOh Native Infantry, • 
(promoted to Major 21st September, 1804.) ^ 

9. —In 1809 Lieutenant Colonel Adams commanded his 
Regiment in the Torce under Majoi-Genl. St Leger, wfiioh 
inarched to the banks of the Sutlej, to' dispossess'Runjeet 
Sing pf his conquests on the left, and confine turn within his,' 
present limits on the right bank. Those on the left bank 
were restored to the Chiefs to whom they belonged ; and are 
now styled *• the protected Sikh Slates/’ 

10. —In 18<)9 Lieut.-Colonel Adams commanded a de- 
tachriient of 2 battalions, and 2 corps of cavalry, dec., for the 
invasion of the Bhuftee country; and effectually succeeded*iuj 
the objebt of the service. 
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11. —In 1813. the Lieutenant-Colonel was selected by 
General Sir G. Nugent, Commander in Chief, to succeed 
Colonel (the late Sir G. Mariiudell,) in the command ofthe 
Field-Force in liewah. Opened the campaign by the" siege 
and capture, by storui, of the strong fort of Futarrie, and 
received the thunks of the Governor General. The capture of 
this fort was followed by the fall of several others in that 
country. 

12. —Associated with the late Mr. Wancape in arranging 
the treaty with the Uewah state. 

13. —Selected in 1814 by the Marquess of Hastings 
to accompany his Lordship on his tour through the Up¬ 
per Provinces; and received bis Lordship’s unqualified 
thunks. 

14. —In 1816 the Lieutenant Colonel was made a Com¬ 
panion of the Bath. 

15. —In the same year, selected by his Lordship to suc¬ 
ceed Colonel (now Major-General dir Jasper) Nichols, in the 
command of a large force in the Province of Kumaoon, during 
the N ipaul war. 

1(5.—In 1816 was selected by his Lordship to command 
the Nagpoor Subsidiary Force. 

17. —lq 1817 was appointed to the command of the 5tii 
Division of the Army of the Dekhun, in the Mahrattah War 
of 1817-18, by the Marquess^of Hastings, who desired Lieu¬ 
tenant-General Sir T. Hislopto keep the Lieutenant-Colonel 
in command; though there were senior officers not holding such 
commands. 

18. —The object of the war was to extirpate the Pin- 
darees said to have amounted to 40,000 men. The Mahrattah 
war rose out of the circumstance of the connection of Scindiah, 
Holkar, &c., with, and support given by them to, those free¬ 
booters. The Lieutenant-Colonel struck the first decisive 
blow. By well planned and executed movements, he fell in 
with.2 out of the 4th Durrahs, commanded by Wussul Mahom¬ 
ed, aqd Namdar Khan (in the absence of Kurreem Khun) 
killed 1,000, and dispersed the remainder. Namdar Khan 
surrendered himself, and Lord Hastings, well knowing the 
Colonel’s knowledge of native customs, feelings, and preju¬ 
dices, assigned to him the difficult and delicate task of reducing, 
and afterwards t of reconciling a large body of freebooters to a 
fetate of social order/ by settling their chiefs and followers as 
peaceful inhabitants in the very country In which they had * 
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lived as a lawless banditti. Thus freeing the country from 
plunder and anarchy, and exhibiting the fact of the statesman, 
as well as that of the soldier. Lord Hastings highly approved' 
of this service, and in athision to'the military operations which 
produced the above result remarked G. O. 21 st February 
1818, that 4 / Lieut.-Colooel Adams, with his division, ably 09 - 
operated in this object; and, he subsequently, by the skilful 
direction of his detachments, gave the finishing blow to the 
remnant of the Pindarees, which had escaped by incalculable 
chance when nearly surrounded, &c.” Moreover, though the 
plan of encompassing the Pindarees by concentrating divisions 
and detachments near the Nerbuddah—the scene of their pre¬ 
datory warfare. Still the penetrating eye of the Colonel fpupd 
that, plans formed at a distance were necessarily imperfect, he 
instantly framed a plan of minute detail—it received his Lord- 
ship’s sanction ; and led to brilliant successes. 

19.—In 1818 the Lieut-Colonel being on his march to 
Nagpoie to rescue the ex-Haja, Appa Sahib, the ex*Peshwah 
being in full march on that place, pursued the latter with a 
part of his division; made a gallant charge at the’head of & 
small part of it; which ended in the dispersion of bis whole 
force commanded by Gokla. This defeat took place at Sooee, 
on the 17th April 1818, being left with only 6,000 men, the 
Peshwah was compelled to enter !bt 6 terms with Brigadier-> 
General (late Sir John) Malcolm. . 

This affair executed after a march of 34 miles, was by his 
Lordship in a G. O. 4th May 1818, 44 styled.a very brilliant 
affair, which terminated in the retreat of Bajee Kao, with 
considerable loss in men, guns, treasure, and cattle”-*-indeed, 
nearly in thq capture of the person of the Peshwah, but on the 
8 th June following, when time had developed the consequences 
of the above affair, his Lordship in a private letter observed,, 

44 your defeat of the ex-Peshwan has not had half the display 
it merited, the boldness and ability of the attack w&re indeed 
sufficiently apparent; it is however, only tardily, and by degrees, 
that we have become acquainted with the extent of ruin de- 4 
tailed on Bajee Rao's fortunes by his discomfiture on that day. 
Almost every one has now deserted him, and I hourly expect 
to hear of his surrendering himself to Sir John MalcoJm. 'H6 
is so surrounded, that his escape seems now, unless he goes off 
singly, and in disguise, impracticable.; but ihave to thank J ffa 
for' it” To' conclude, Sir John Malcolm induced * 
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■29.— On the 22d July 1830, he was promoted by the ge¬ 
nera! brevet to the rank of Major General', and subsequently 
sbade a Knight Commander of the Bath. The decoration he 
never wore : because he never received .it ? 

30 —The General completed his 70th year on the 17th 
February 1834. 

31.—As 8 ir John Adams has ceased to command this di¬ 
vision, no one will, in candour, accuse the writer of this imper¬ 
fect sketch of the services of one of the most distinguished of¬ 
ficers the Bengal Army ever produced, with any design to flat¬ 
ter from worldly motives ; be has drawn his facts from public 
records, and though he has taken the liberty to give 2 exu acts 
from private letters of Lord Hastings, not only without Sir 
John’s consent, but at the risk of his displeasure—still he de¬ 
sires not to pay the good old General a Chinese bonoi, but 
chooses while he is living, to lay beforte the world the truth, 
“ without partiality, favor, or affection 

The benevolence of his private character is well known to 
a great many. I trust that, after a service of 53 years with a 
high military reputation, with good service rendered to the 
state, and retiring from public life with high credit, he may for 
many years in private life enjoy “ otium cum dignitate carry* 
ing with him, as he does, the esteem and regard of all who 
know him, and the respect of all who are not personally ac¬ 
quainted with him. And I hope in his latter days he may be 
as happy as he has been during so long a period of service ; 
during which he never had leave of absence, on his private 
afiairs till the present time. This is the only tribute a private 
individual can pay him, but, it is hoped that the Editors of all 
the papers will publish this statement, that it may become 
generally known. Sir John is the last Major-General, ever 
likely perhaps, to be employed on the Stqffof this Army ; and 
since by the death of Sir D. Ochterlony we have lost a Gram} 
Cross: wh<? than Sir John more worthy to take the vacant 
ribbon! 
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TRAVANCORE AND COCHIN. 




'he manner in which the Acting Resident op 
Travancorr avd Cochin and his Private Esta¬ 
blishment subsist and travel. . . 


“ The people generally model their manner* and their sentiment* by those 
i f the great."—P lato* 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE MADRAS GAZETTE. > 

Sir,—Having succeeded in obtaining true copies of the. 
correspondence which passed regarding the atrocious custom of 
seizing, without payment or upon a nominal payment, poultry, 
fish, cattle, and other articles of food from the half starved 
native inhabitants of this cantonment and the adjacent villages, 
in order to supply the table of our would-be superiors,, and of 
which “ Caroline” has already given an account with so 
much sarcastic wit, l now beg to send you those copies, in the 
hope that you will grant them a conspicuous place in your 
valuable columns. 

As “ Caroline” did not give the public a full account 
of the manner in which the table of the acting' Resident of 
Travancore and Cochin has been and is daily supplied;; or u how 
he and his private establishment are supported, allow 1 , me to 
subjoin the following brief history. For the shke of brevity 
and plainness, as well that it might 'strike the reader more 
forcibly by' its perspicuity, I shall .divide it into sections. * 

1. The Circars of Travancore and Cochin, (alias, the 
humble and obedient servants and creatures of the acting Re¬ 
sident) issue writs to the inhabitants of the two provinces no* 
cording to the population of each village* town. &c. ’ftr the 
daily or weekly or monthly supply of the table; of* the acting 
Resident, and the maintenance of his private * estebj^tytyeot; 
just as a Turkish princess, qt prostitute, is allowed ‘to' gather 
by every oppressive and cruel act the revenues of a or 
village, for the purpore of purchasing luxuries for her teeth. 



Govinda Pilly and the pensioned serjeant Robert* Mackay ( 
head of the Quilon Police, are Hot satisfied wMsh. itticleefur- 
nished, in either oase, the 'villagers pay ready cash, aCcbrdiim 
to an inland tariff, fur the articles of food or provender they 
might have to supply. s . 
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, 13. The-, results of lhw> contribution^ .emotions, ,ant 
pleaders* exercised >fortbe. purpose of main tailing &n,q*er-pai< 
functionary, and his private establishment, are poverty, wretch 
' ednesa, and missery amongst the* inhabitants,***' Tiave&aew 
and'Cneliin, in,a degree unknown to the annals >of mankind 
To,, this at roe ion s abominable custora*mustbe traced one of tin 
principal causes which have .hastened the ntin, of two of th< 
richest ^tnd most fertile provinces of, MalabaK « 

.14. The?otfly prethod of effectually abolishing so ruinom 
a custom,. a^d. entirely removing the evils which, continue tc 
result from it, is by establishing a well organised • Police foi 
Tra?aq£pre . and Cochin, and appointing at its > head a well 
paid, able, and humane .Magistrate. ;;<who instead‘of being t 
> slave, and favourite of the acting Raudent, would bean effec¬ 
tual check to the Conduct of the acting Resident towards the 
inhabitants. -Would to God that the present enlightened and 
humane ruler of India will dnig*. to net upon this my humble 
suggestion. .* 

» 15. If the abolition of suttees has ensured him a high 
reward, a lasting fame, the,eradicating not only from South¬ 
ern India, but from British India in. general, the custom. ali 
ready.described, India’s heaviest curse, ?the infamous altar i on 
which British humanity, - and' British* honor - have been aacri* 
heed, that pf, .depriving the inhabitants of their last monels oi 
bread in order fo supply the table of ,their rulers and nufcgisr 
tra£ep, and making*ns feel'in. a {time of: profound pence; the 
efforts of the most, cruel and barhufOUS wars. Our great pules 
will hy tbs.fost,mentioned apt acquire a higher sewrfrd* sewre 
lasting fame, such as have never, fallen to the lot^ofany other 
friend of mu^fw if it is generous M no.hle to save a life 
from a violent death, bqy -greatest how.glorious * mtgt*ibe the 
act which stops the hand of the strong,4he rich, and the go¬ 
verning from depriving, the,poor, the weak, and the go* 
verped their miserable , pittance, and the*:provender of their 
caUla^whiph palsUfea the ann, that'so&tches. from . the widow 
the last morsel of food reserved fof her famishingrinfant 1 , 

> * A *r ilflpl^ ^ir, » f , 4 ; 
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—There can exist ( no more* difficulty is /»stabli*liiog a Steam 
Coainmuj^aiioti with Calcutta ibau'Wstb Bombay. «The For¬ 
te# Hud ffugk Jdi lta y may bo unequal to the undertaking, but 
ijt y?iU be essy.fo proeura iteuners of;adequate power for the 
purpose; and, .,ae \for v the South West Monsoon, I believe, 
upon very good authority, that even during the period which 
is ▼ery t 8koSt«itt.4ttrettqo«,(Wlifin4t i» at its heighth, the weather 
4 pofc worse foaq that which is constantly overcome by steam* 
era fo we English, and Irish Channels. 

rf : ..,»*! remain dear >ir,your faithful servant, 

Bcrakt, .4 pril 19* (Sd.) W. C. Bsntinck. 

Tq C. B. Gbbenlaw, Esq. #c. fyc. Calcutta . 

Sir,— 1 have had the honor to receive on the 6th instant 
by tbs Bugh, Lindaay your letter of 9th January last, with its 
several, printed.,enclosures, and the letter of credit of Meases. 
WilUa, and Earle on* the house of Briggs and Co. for £500 to 
be applied to such expenses as may necessarily be incurred 
here for tip .transmission of letters, dee. to and from Alexan¬ 
dria and Sues. »- 

I have now foreclose to you tbe copy of a letter address¬ 
ed .by me, to- Mr. Secretary Macnagbten and which you will, 
1 trust, .dud. to embrace nearly all the points which might be 
required in reply to your letter of 9th January. 

As fo the .appointment of an agent at Suez, this is I 
think quite unnecessary, as the one already *th»ie is active and 
intelligent and fully equal to the additional duties which’may 
by,required of . him in consequence of the pew steam establish** 
ho ia moreover 1 well acquainted with, and respected 
by the local ( authorities there, qnd pf course ■■ bettor able * to 
afford immediatoundetficientassisUiieethau aoy other person 
who might be appointed. . • * 

1 hope that I need not assure you of the very warm inter¬ 
val. which I take in the.success of the establishment' by steam, 
of. a. communication between India and England via Egypt, 
and that the Committee may confidently reckon on my zealous 
effect in farthevance of this object and may freely ooufond 
my best ear vices. 

I hsmlbt honor to be. Sir, your vssycbedtoptfcomble 

,. . “»«’ j * Bd v. 'ISMtafafcib, ,r * 

* . -i ^ H. M/s AgentandvCenmft^Omteral. 

Cake, MarcblO, ^ 
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aim 

. p y To-W-iPi'Mae WVoimW'*?®#** 1 "**•**'*“, 
t- - \ iSfecretprp Ut ¥Ae fiforenMteafv 9fe: 

• Sir,have the W 

your letter of t5th J)Mnber last, WUh H^fetwlifOTHhe^ wlifbfi 1 
I received* on lfae- 6 ^ itMdlthy iKe HughLthdsdtfbttfM^^ 

!^1 from $ i*4» ♦» » ■* ■ "■? ♦ j**>*t'>. m» 1 

.4 <., J. .lost no.time in entering on tlrt subject wUhiitS 
Mebemet tAH* who-hesktssured me that fate wilt do every Mil* 
in his power to promote ‘the objects in question, fcnd*t<> In' 
every way the wishes of theSirpretne Government of lodit: 
as* well as those of'/the Committee oft *thb New^*^bjkl^ 8 t«im 
fund ; and he assures me of his anxious wish to see the full 
success of this new. enterprise, to which fitf regards Fgypt as 
being deeply interested. 1 »'•■» ; 1 

- .He has .given* orders foraFIrmaW tobtfexhtodkidfdf 
signature,** in order that Sheikh banker AHy may be rfecrittyik? 
ed- at Judda* as’ agent to the NewBengal Steam Fend, add the 
strictest orders wiU be seat to the authorities of* that pftttid, to, 
afford to him nil: the facilities and hidwhioh he ibay* Require to' 
the discharge of his duties. * ■>*■■■' 

Orders.'of » like 4 nature will also be sent-to the authorities 
of Cossetr and' Sue/, to give similar fsellitiefe andald to tlie* 
agents of. the Honorable Company at those places { todTtaay^ 
confidently state,, that these persons will not* find a»y ototdtite,* 
hutquite the contrary, to the discharge'of the duties WljicVmaY 
be required of them* <-'*'• ci '**' - 1 ■ r,%l 

4 jnTbe^ Committee need therefore *o»ly issue their osrn ditto* 1 * 
tions to.their agents, at Judda, Cosseir and Suez; and wt'-GM* 
same time to direct them to; apply to me to case toy tote ttol#* 
which liowever I do'aot appvelu'iil>.Aoald Vrtoon 
the authorities, and i may ^ely .asreit4hatifhe<9tolMt f wiRwt 
move all the*difficulties. ■* ^ « 

' .In regard > to the (relative advantages of* ‘C&jfseir tod' Shies, 
as poets of disembarkation of thofinaUr and ptMdgabgf f 
nOf^rngitattoQ h» expressing my* dboided^optohtoda 

v*4 'i t >» , 1 < i»'** i ♦**♦’ *■’#; it A «■ t ■ 

^jQfaspatohes wiU .require at leasttoft days^rfrtd 1 p hstonfe u ft* 
about fifteen,' in crossing the desert', and descendi^f' 
from^Ch#ssfitr4o«Chtivto - ?— *n /*«i**d 'm yji. 

The MuffA lirufya steamer in her present voyage vafiMjpP 
at. Suejjtt ,afh*hapi^wuni -Cosseir; ana tile despatches itmjir 
arri^>hitr4v>frqm. A Suef^ totr^Mkishdhrst^ Moraovef..tltoMlto^; 
never can be expected aven to the mo»t tors^WSWtl? > gg%e' 

longer on her passage between those two places,' Cohfeto and 4 
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Suez, than three days, and I therefore think that there cannot 
be a doubt as to the preference to be given to Suez as the point 
of disembarkation for the mads. . 

The advantage is still greater in davor of passengers, as 
they will avoid the tiresome journey across the desert from 
Cosseir. 

' However it might be expedient to have a dep6t of coals 
at Cosseir, under the charge of the Company’s agent at that 
place. 

There is not any place lower than Cosseir on the Eastern 
side which offers any facilities whatever for the object in view. 

Two English civil engineers in the service of the Pacha, 
Messrs. Galloway and Wallace, are at present surveying the 
ground between this city and Suez, for the purpose of laying 
a double rail road for the conveyance of' goods, &c. by means 
of carts, attached to locomotive engines; and it is not at all 
improbable that this road may be completed, and‘the carts in 
operation, in little more than a couple of years. 

In this case I should suppose that a considerable sum 
might be saved to the enterprise by steam vessels in the article 
of coal, as this might then be sent direct from England to 
Alexandria; from which the transport of Cairo in boats, and 
thence across to Suez in the r*il road will be both cheap and 
easy. 

A pourier of the Pacha brought to me yesterday a letter 
from Mr. Auber, of the India House, dated London 31st Ja¬ 
nuary, in which he informs me that Lieutenant Lake of the 
Madras engineers, the bearer of his letter, was charged with 
important dispatches from the Court of Directors to the Su¬ 
preme Government, and that it was hoped he would reach in 
time to go to India by the Hugh Lindsay: 

As Lieut. Lake will be here this evening, or to-morrow at 
latest, Capt. Wilson of the Hugh Lindsay , who is now here, 
bad resolved on proceeding to Suez on the ISltb instant, in or¬ 
der to convey<Lieut. Lake with his dispatches to Bombay. 

In regard to the transmission of the packets to Suez, I 
shall make such arrangements as will I hope secure their safe 
and speedy conveyance; but 1 have to point out that I should 
deem it very advisable that there should be one janissary at 
Cairo, and one at Alexandria, belonging to, and paid by, the 
steam establishment. The packets received by me here from 
the Hugh Lindsay (or England were forwarded on the same 
day under charge of one of the consular janissaries; but die 
lease might arise, when no janissary of the consulate would be 
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available fur that purpose. A drogoman would also be fouad 
a necessary aid to the travellers to and from India, both at 
Cairo and Alexandria, as the drogomansof the Consulate are 
generally fully occupied in their other duties. 

£ have n»w only to request that you will do me the kind¬ 
ness to express to His' Excellency the Right Honorable, the 
Governor General in Council* the happiness it will afford me 
to give my humble aid to tlie undertaking now in course of 
progress; and that I shall at all times have great pleasure*-in 
attending ai?d conforming to such suggestions or directions as 
His Lordship may be pleased to honor «ne with. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, your most obedient humble 
servant, 

Pat. Campbell, 

H. M.'s Agent and Consul-General, 
Cairo, March 10, 1834. 

To G. Ashburnbr, Esq. , , 

Secretary to the Steam Committee t Bombay . 
Sir,—I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter, dated 31st October last, with the accompanying papers 
and pamphlets, which reached me here during a temporary ab¬ 
sence from my post. 

if has afforded me much pleasure to learn the progress 
which has been made in India in raising funds for the opening 
of a communication by steam between that country and Eng¬ 
land ; and 1 shall feel most happy in promoting the undertaking 
by every meaos in my power 

] t was to be apprehended that the loss of the Nautilus, 
and the consequent delay of her despatches, would prevent 
auy arrangement being made in England for availing itself of 
the Hugh Lindsay’* return to Bombay; but it appears that in¬ 
telligence of her intended voyage had reached. London, by the 
Cape of Good Hope, in sufficient time to enable the Court of 
Directors to transmit important despatches, .which are just 
arrived, by Lieut. Lake* though he was obliged to ceme ou 
from Malta to Alexandria in a merchant vessel. I trust* how¬ 
ever, that the representations from- your quarter will induce 
His Majesty’s Government to grant every facilitation for keep¬ 
ing up an intercourse of so much importance, both in a political 
and commercial point of view.- 

In the event of objections being made to extend at once 
the Malta steam packets to Alexandria, therecan be no doubt 
that, independently of the Government allowance for convey- 
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ing the mail, ample field will be found fer the employment of 
private steamers on that line, arising out of the growing im¬ 
portance of Egypt and Syria, and the number of travellers who 
are attracted thither by curiosity or commercial pursuits. 

I do not anticipate that any reliance can be placed on 
support from the Mediterranean merchants in the way of 
pecuniary contribution; but there is every reason to expect 
that the Government and the merchants of Malta will give the 
utmost encouragement to an undertaking that promises to be 
productive of so many advantages to that island. 

Should the plan of running steamers from Bombay be ul¬ 
timately adopted, 1 am of opinion that the arrangement sug¬ 
gested by Capt. Wilson will be found the* most eligible t for 
forming the coal depdis at Maculla and Juddah only, as the 
uncertainty of the conveyances between Alexandria and Suez 
would render it extremely difficult to keep up a supply at the 
latter place from this side, till the railway between Cairo and 
Suez, for which a survey is now making by order of the Viceroy, 
can be completed. 

In the mean time every protection and assistance will be 
afforded by the Egyptian Government towards keeping up the 
intercourse through this country. 

I have, Sec. 

R. Thurburn. 

Cairo, 12th March, 1834. 

REPORT 

«F THE SUB-COMMITTEE TO THE GENERAL COMMITTEE 
OF THE NEW BENGAL STEAM FUND. 

The Committee appointed to report upon the Forbes have 
not had time to draw up in detail a statement of the circum¬ 
stances which led to the accident that caused her return. They 
have made a personal examination, accompanied by Mr. Hol- 
royd, but they have also requested practical* engineers,' and pro¬ 
fessional boiler-makers further to examine and give their 
opinion upon the state of the boilers generally,-rwhen such de¬ 
tailed statement wilt be prepared and^submitted. 

In the mean time, it may be satisfactory to the General 
Committee to know, that there does not appear to have%been 
any defect whatever in the boilers when the Forbes left this 
port; nor does it seem that the accident was one against which 
all tbe^lisual and ordinary means of precaution were not taken 
dr one which might not equally have occurred ton new boiler 
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buf its occurrence suggests other measures of precaution which 
will effectually' provide against future failure frpm the'same 
cause. 

'! he Committee fihd that, from the stoppage by the forma¬ 
tion of salt in the blowing-off pipe attached to the tar-board 
utter-boiler, and in other pipes connected with that boiler, an^l 
comm tin tea ting through the remaining boilers with three othpr 
blow-off pipes a’deposit of salt, estimated at 2 or 3 tons, had 
accumulated in the boiler between the flues. This occupying 
the place of water between the flues would be a sufficient 
cause to account for the rending of the boiler, which appears to 
have taken place' with great force in 5 distinct angles of the 
flues. If the water had been low in the boilers that also might 
have occasioned the injury, but the Committee have no reason 
at present to believe that such was the case. They will be 
able to speak more positively on this point when the boiler feed 
pipes are taken off which there has not yet been time to do. 

• There are 6 boilers of which 5 do not appear to have 
received any injury. 'I he necessary repairs* the Committee 
have every reason to believe will not exceed 5,000 rupees, 
and they can be completed in 2 months from their commence¬ 
ment. Messrs. Jessop and Co. are willing to undertake the 
work on these terms, as also such other additional work as the 
Committee may recommend to prevent the possiblitv of the 
recurrence of similar accidents. The Cost of which last the 
Committee apprehend must fall upon the Fund. 

J. Kyd. 

C. B. Greenlaw. 

Jas. I^rinsep. 

• * J. W Fokbks. 

T. E. M. Turton. 

Calcutta, Oth May, 1834. 

MEETING OF THE CREDITORS OF THE LATE 

FIRM OF COLVIN AND COMPANY. 

* 1 ’ 1 * * • '• 1 

A' meeting of the creditors of the late Arm of Colyip and 
Company, was held oh the 2d May ih Hastings’ Street^pursuant 
to advertisement, for the purpose Of considering and recommend¬ 
ing to the; Insolvent ' Court tfyo measures 'that mayyppea/to 
the meeting best'Ifaldtilated 'for the future management mid 
winding iipof the aff&irifOf the estate. ' ' ? * 

On the motion of Mr. Marian, Mr. W. W.' Bird fcdk 
the Chair. The Chairman stated the purpose'of the meeting. 
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gave an outline of accounts/ and explained how the services 
of Mr. Macnaghteu, wl»o had given great satisfaction, may 
be seCuied. 

It was proposed by Dr. Tytler, seconded by Mr. Saun- 
deis, and earned unanimously :—That from the l>t instant 
the remuneration to the Assignee shall be made in the way of 
commission at the rate of 5 per cent upon the dividends, in¬ 
stead of the former mode of remuneration by salary, which 
commission is to be in full of all charges, with the exception 
of law charges, priuting and postage. 

It was also proposed that Mr. Ainslie shall be allowed 
800 Rs. per month, to be included in the 6 per cent, to the 
Assignee. 

Signatures of the creditors were then affixed to the above 
losolutions and the meeting broke up. 


TONTINE or INDIA. 

■" » 

A general meeting of subscribers to the Tontine of India 
was held at the office of the assignee of the late firm of Crut- 
tenden Mackillop and Co., late Secretaries and Treasurers, 
on Saturday the 17th May. 

John Palmer, £sq. in the Chair. 

Mr. Leighton submitted the following statement of the 
remaining funds of the institution, premising that he liad 
placed an extremely low valuation on the landed property : * 

Cash balance in the hands of Messrs. 

Cruttenden, Mackillop and Co. on the 10th 

January 1834.Sa. Rs. 2,84,919 13 4 

Shad well and Goss’s three houses in 

Fntally. 20,000 0 0 

Premises in Park Street. 10,000 0 0 

Sheriff’s Mortgage. 30,000 0 0 

Cash received since the fai¬ 
lure, . 7,183 5 7 

Deduct petty disbursements, 20' 8 0 

- 7,166 18 7 

Final dividend on two shares in the Se¬ 
venth Loadable Society on the life of the 

late Jas. Stewart,. 4,000 0 0 

Final dividend on one share in the 13th 
Supplementary Society on the same life, • • 2,000 0 0 

• Shares in force 307Jth9.. .Total Sa. Re. 3,58,070 10 11 
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After a good dq&l of discussion the following resolutions 
were adopted by the meeting, viz,:— -• 

Proposed by Mr. Maciutyre and seconded by Mr. Abbott 
—** That the following gentlemen be elected Directors: 

Mr. W. Bruce, Mr. D, Ross, and Captain J. Meet.” 

Proposed by Mr. Bruce and seconded by Captain Steel— 
“ That Mr. Leighton be elected Secretary on the allowance 
prescribed by the 18th article of the fundamental rules of the 
institution.” 

Proposed by Mr. Macintyre and seconded by Mr. Ross 
—“ 'lliat the proprietors of the Union Bank be requested to 
act as Treasurers nf the institution.” 

Proposed by Mr. Bruce and seconded by Mr. Ross— 
** That in order to bring the affairs of the institution to as 
speedy a close as possible, it be recommended to the subscri¬ 
bers at large to authorize the sale of the claim on the late 
firm of Cruttenden, Mackillop and Co., and that the Secre¬ 
tary proceed to a sale of the landed property with the least 
practicable delay.” 

The meeting then separated after a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman.— Englishman . 

CALCUTTA AUXILIARY BIBLE SOCIETY. 


On Friday the 2d May was held, at the Town Hall, the 
twenty-third anniversary of this Society—the Lord Bishop in 
the chair. His Lordship commenced the proceedings with a 
suitable address, of which we regret we can given no account, 
as we were not in time at the meeting. 

The report of the committee was read by die Her. Mr. 
Dealtry, one of the secretaries. It detailed the progress of 
translations of the scriptures undertaken under the patronage 
of the society, the printing and circulation of the scriptures 
in different languages, intelligence from branch .societies, and 
the state of the funds. It was stated that a greater number of 
copies of the scripture had been put in circulation, and more 
pecuniary support had been received during the last year than 
at any former period of the society's existence, notwithstanding 
the recent commercial distresses which, it was expected, would 
paralyse, at least for a time, the efforts of liberality in this 
presidency. Encouraged by this patronage the committee had 
extended their plans, and enterred into engagement* to the 
amount of 16,000 Rs which they hoped the public liberality 7 
would enable them to meet. • 
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After the reading of the report, jt^ds paired by the Jier. 
Mr, Fisher, and seconded by the itev. jMr, JMfpck^of Seraifit, 
pore;— ( 

4 * That the report now read be printed end circulated amongst 
the meinheiM . and subsi ribers of *tlie Society, and that they l»«* 
required >o ledoiihle their exertiona to extend its influence, and to 
offer their fervent prayer* that the deviue tilesaing may give effi- 
Henry to the endeavours to promote its objects.** 

Mr. Fishei said he was sure the resolution he proposed 
would meet the wishes of all who were present. The spread 
of the scriptures was working extraordinary effects throughout 
the land, and the success tuet with should serve to encourage 
those who were labouring to do good to hold on in their course, 
notwithstanding any discouragements that might present them'' 
selves. 

The Ilcv. Mr. Mack said that if the acceptance of the 
report depended on its merits, the report was worthy of being 
received, as it showed that double work bad been done under 
pressure of difficulties. He mentioned several things that 
were occurring in different parts of India, which tended to 
confirm # t4ie view taken in the report, of the dissemination of 
Christian knowledge. Some thine, Mr. Mack continued, that 
when persous of different denominations meet for the promo¬ 
tion of the object* of such u society, it is at the expense of 
religion, not so much through piety as to show the excess of' 
th*;ir liberality. This was a mistake—the great object of tbe 
Bible Society was t«» circulate tbe scriptures without note or 
comment, throughout the world, and surely there was enough 
iu this to warm .every heart. Had there not been a generous 
piinciple like this, it could not have maintained itself. It is 
true this object the society had in . common with others, but 
there was a peculiarity in the means. By circulating thu 
scriptures, we show our deference to the authority of God, and 
to his way of parrying on his purposes; and we show our sense 
of the. intrinsic force and worth of the Bible* which sense is 
derived fVom one’s own experience of the,sufficiency to the 
Bible to change the heart. These things .testify that tbe 
society, is entirely founded on religion. It is further a law of 
the society that the work is to be carried op by the co-operation 
of all,.by which wp recognize the sufficiency of Christianity for 
ail purposes; and. ovoilook all human distinctions. Mr. Mi 
concluded with observing that the public liberality had beeu 
greater than on previous years, but it was still necessary that ’ 
we should make the cause of tbe’socicly our own ; that it was 
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not sufficient to distribute the Scriptures^ unless followed By the 
prayers 7 and example of Christians: 

The Rev. Mr. Bateman propped 9 and Dr. Corbyn sup-' 
ported the followiug re&olution ;— 

“ Tlwf this meeting, thankful to see the improvement which is 
going or amongst ell clashes of the community, considers it a sacred' 
duty to increase its exertions, in order to provide Christian Missi¬ 
onaries and oilier tnends to the cause of Christianity with the word 
of God in the different languages and dialects under this presidency 
to enable them »«> meet the growing demauds of enquirers, and to 
put into their hands that book which contains truth without micture 
of error, and winch alone maketh wise unto salvrflion.” 

Mr. Bateman observed that the word of God was not only 
a blessing in itself but a companion to every other good works*. 
What were missionary and tract societie*. without the Bible to 
refer to as a standard ? The Bible is the govrru'or and regula¬ 
tor of the machinery; it puis in more steam when it is wanted, 
and keeps back when giving out too much. In all things it 
was difficult to keep out error and prejudice, but here was trhfh, 
without mixture of error. Mr. Bat*man related what had" 
fallen under his own observation to show the effects of simple 
study of the Scriptures. A Brahmin at Btirdwan had been 
suspected of being a Christian, and brought to Mr. Bateman 
to find out what he was: and it was soon discovered that he 
was a sincere believer. He had been taught English by Ram- 
mohun Iioy, but nothing else. He got a Bengalee and an 
English Bible, and studied himself. When asked what he 
thought of Jesus, he quoted the text “ I and my Father are 
one.” 

Dr. Corbyn said all persons were^ occupied; some in 
charitable, some in education societies, and some in promoting 
steam navigation. This society unites those several objects in 
one. To circulate the Scriptures is higher charity than merely 
relieving temporal wants. Steam navigation is intended to 
facilitate communication between enlightened and heathen 
countries; so he who carries a Bible to an ignorant man brings 
heaven nearer to him.' 

Dr.' Marshman moved the following resolution, which woe 
seconded by the Rev. Mr. Hoberlin:— 

“ That this meeting regards with great satisfaction -the spread 
of English education conducted on sound Christian principles amongst 
the natives of this country, as lending amongst other advantagesto 
give them greater facilities for the intelligent perusslof the EnlrUsh 
version of the Bible.” 
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t Dr. Marsbman urged the necessity npt 09 I 1 of giving | 
cunigry ai»i, but of making peuooal etertiou^ to piit the Bible 
iu the bands of the.heathens around us., jip relatfd aninci¬ 
dent that had occuired about thirty years ago, to* allow the 
ejects produced by the reading of the Scriptures. , 2tyfr. Ward 
took a copy of the Bengalee New Testament. to the Tillage of 
Kamkistuopore on the other side of Calcutta, and placed it is 
a ntoodee’ s shop, requesting the man to allow all, who were 
desirous, to read it. The next year seven persons came’from 
thht village, and one of them was a man, fifty years of ape, by 
name Juggunnath* and a worshipper of Jnggunnath. This man 
was a most zealous devotee of Jugguan&th, but after hearing 
the New Testament read by others, (for he could not read him¬ 
self) his mind was so changed that he. renounced idolatry apd 
took up his abode near Serampore. His former god Juggan- 
aath was stuck up in a garden ; and when on one occasion fuel 
Was wanted, his wife proposed to cleave Juggunnath for the 
purpose, which was immediately done; Several other con ver¬ 
sions took place through that one book placed in a corner. 

The following motion was proposed by the Rev, Mr. Roth 
well god seconded by the Rev. Mr. Hill, late of Berham- 
pore:— 

“ That this meeting offer* its best thanks for the important Ser¬ 
vices rendered by the officer* and Committee of this Sodietjf 1 and 
also by the associations and individuals that have been actively 
engaged-to promote ita objects, sad requests them to continue their 
valuable labour*. 

The following gentlemen to form the officers and com¬ 
mittee of the ensuing year with power to add t° their nuptber 

Patron,—* Toe Right Reverend Loid Bishop of Caicu : ta. 

President —W. W*. Bird, Esq. 

Pice President .—Venerable Archdeacon Currie, 

Committee, v 

G. DougaJ, E*q. C. & Travelygu, Efa. 

J. Dnugal, E»*q. , Col. Galloway. 

D. McPmhn, £<>q. Malar RulHMuiod*' ' 

K. D. Mangles, Esq. * CbK MfG^rgor. * -* ' * 

G. Money, E*q. ' O^ptC BiMk 1 *" * *• ‘ 

With gll clergy men who am members of the Committee. 

Secretaries. . A ; „•*; ■ . 

Rev.i)r. Morolunan, A Rev. T D**Urjr v * ,-'<** 

Msc Boswell made some rgmaffcp'pii the, objpqtioo fat 
many copie# pf the Scriptures were Ips^a* wax the w^priVi a 
gftcksge of Msrtyn's Persian TegMeq^ «WfafiP 

lying unopened to this day. It could not be expected, that 
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* * \ i' Vf 3.x '* * ■* ft A *' t '» K 4 * * • t / 

every o^py sent ont would answer i|s purposes* How much 
n^Afhtlii h>clii 4 iil o^ Inarable places; Vet no one' will 
dllf ihtfhbe itlil dOH|oed to Ibl wrtb; 

" Mr. Hill bole testimony to the statements of Mr. ]FisW| 
and related varimis anecdotes in point. 

1 ft was then mbvnd by H. D. Mangles, Esq. and second* 
ed by the'Rev. M r. v Lacroix ’ ' * 

* ' '*» That die ftimiks of ilia meeting be given to the President for 
Ms attention to ttie interests of tlte 8 » neiy ilirnugh th« p»gt year/* 
Tbs Lord Bishop in rising ter return thanks, made some 1 
remarks on giving the Bible with the note and comment of per*' 
tonal example, and oa the necessity of the influences of the 
Holy Spirit to set the whole machinery is motios.-w£^itiL 
MIS. 
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- Proceedinge of a Meeting held oa the Zrd Meg* 1834U - 

Members Elected.—E. W. Clarributt, T. Hussbll* 
and C. Griffiths, Esqrs. l . r 

1 Ordinary Members Proposed.—T. H. Peart 5 
Esq. Assistant Surgeon Bombay Medical Service, by Dri 
Morehead and Ducat; Dr. Wilkie, Assistant Surgeon 
Service, by Messrs. French and Tytier; Dr. McGowau, by 
Messrs. Twining and S ram ley *. David KuMsoikV fits* 
Assistant Surgeon Madras Medical Service, by Messrs; Haro* 
inland Egertnn. • v./* 

Letters were read from Dr. A. R. Jackson, and W. Wt 
Raleigh, Esq. requesting'’ their names to be withdrawn from 
the list of Member^ of the Society, ■, * 'j 

The proposal by Messrs. Bramley and Twiniug, at the 
last Meeting, relative to the appropriation of the Society's 
claim ou the estate of the late firm of Mackintosh gnd .Co. to 
the purchase of tickets iii the Lottery proposed by. .the assignees 
of the estate, wag brought forward for decision, and carried, 

Aa- extract of ji letter, addressed -to the Secretary of the 
Society, from the Editore of the India Journal of Medical 
Science, containing suggestions with a view of establishing a 
ufcion between that Journal and the Society, was read. 

* ' WW» rtiferrettce to the ahbte, it was gtafyomi toivM#* 

Cdibvn, aeebnoed by Mr* Lfdlifc,—* 
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“ That the Secietary of the Medical Society be aothoiizr- 
ed to communicate with the Editors of the India Journal tjf 
Medical Science, for the purpose of ascertaining how far the 
suggestions contained in their letter, are feasible/’ • 

The following amendment was proposed by Mr. Hutchin¬ 
son, and seconded 'by Dr. Spcns, and carried : 

“ That the publications of the Society be carried on as 
heretofore, as the Society may lltiuk proper, without reference 
to the India Journal of Medical Science, or any other pub¬ 
lication .” 

The following resolution was then proposed by Dr. Gra¬ 
ham, seconded by Mr. Eger ton, and carried : 

“ That in consequence of the resignation of Mr. R. 
Browne, after the failuie of the firm of Messrs. Cruttenden, 
Maekillop and Co., the . Society do tender him their sincere 
regret ou his retirement, and request he will, tinder these cir¬ 
cumstances, accept the offer of their publications; and, at the 
same time, the assurance of their highest regards. 

Communications Presented. — 1 . Case of exten¬ 
sive iujuiy of the knee-joint, by C. More head, M. D. 

Fatal case from an arrow wound, by A. Storm, Esq. 
presented by the Medical Board. 

3. Specimen of a turbid dark-brown fluid discharged 
from the ear of a patient who had been long affected with 
head-aches, presented by W. Twining, Esq, 

4* Fatal case of Snake-bite, by C. Morehead, M. D. 

6. On the efficacy of the seeds of the Isobgool in seme 
cases of diarrhoea and dysentery, by W. Twining, Esq. 

6. Two water-colour paintings, the size of life, of the 
disease of Hoo-Loo, the Chinese who was operated on in Lou¬ 
don, sent by Dr. Collcdgeof Canton. 

7. Ram Eslier A lee’s translation from the Mukhsun-ooi- 
Odeoyeh, on the properties of the Uspe-gool. 

8. A further description of some rare Asiatic plants, 
with water-colour paintings, forming an addendum to the paper 
presented at the last Meeting, by N. Wallieb, M. D. 

9. Cases of supposed Hydrophobia, successfully treat¬ 
ed by a Native, drawn up by G* Trail, Esq. C. 8. and pre¬ 
sented by W. Bell, Esq. 

10. A printed pamphlet, containing further cases and 
observations relative to Rheumatism, by J. K. Mitchell, 
M. D. Physician to the Pennsylvania Hospital. 
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Th« following papers Were then read and discussed by the 
Meeting: 4 * 

On the Pathology of Dysentery, by J. Murray; M* D. 

Numerous cases* of Hydrocele, cured by an iujectiou of' 
solution of iodine, with remarks, by J. R. Martin, Esq. . 

Conclusions derived from investigations into the nature 
and cause of Goitre in Kumaon, with a view to its prevention 
and cure, by John McClelland, Esq. 

M. J. BRAMLEY, Sec. Med. and Phys. Society. 
Calcutta, May, 1834. * 

DISPATCHES FROM THE ARMY EMPLOYED 
IN THE COORG CAMPAIGN. 

< 

Fort St. George, April 18, 1834. 

The Governor ill Council is pleased to publish the folldw- 
ing dispatches from the Adjutant Gcueral of the Army: 

No. 30. 

7b the Chief Secretary to Government, Fort St, George, 

Sir,—1. In continuation of my letters of the 7th, 8th, 
9th, and 12th instant, the Commander in Chief has directed 
me to request you will submit to the Right Honorable the 
Governor in Council the accompanying copies of further dis- 
9th April patches, as per margin, from Brigadier Lin* 

9th April desay, c. ri. commanding the Coorg Field 

9th April Force. No report has yet been received of 

10th Apiil the operations of Lieutenant Colonel G. M. 

10th April Steuart’s column, but private > accounts dee* 

10th April cnbe its exertions and successes as highly 

11th April satisfactory and creditable to its eommau- 

11th April ders. 

11th April 

2. Referring to my letter of the 7th instant, I have the 
honor, by his Excellency’s order, to express his entire satisfac¬ 
tion and approbation of the gallantry, perseverance and seal 
•f, the troops Composing the columns under the personal com* 
mand of Brigadier Lindesay, c. b. ,and of Colonel Foultg. 
The judgment displayed by those officers in conducting their 
respective services, and surmounting the formidable obstacles 
to which their exertions were opposed, reflects great credit on 
them and the officers and soldiers under their respective coin* 
mauds. ' . * 
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3. The Commander ia Chief has not yet the means of 
forming his judgment of the Cause's which'led to the disastrous 
disappointments of the' Northern ; and Western auxiliary 
columns, but his Excellency trusts'he ^frilt soon be enabled 
satisfactorily to explain the reasons of failure, and to place 
the services of their leaders in the same conspicuous* degree of 
claim to the approbation of Government as the other distin¬ 
guished lenders. , 

4. The Commander in <'bi« j f requests the orders of Go* 
vernment for the disposal of the ordnance, ammunition, and 
smalt arms captured from the enemy. 

5. The Commander in Chiei fully concurs in the senti¬ 
ments Brigadier Lindesay, c. B. t has expressed of the valu¬ 
able services and meritorious exertions of his staff, depart- ' 
ments, and officers commanding corps, and also with t'oloncl 
Foulia’s commendations of the officers and tioops of his column. 
The general gallantry, perseverance and spirited exertions of 
all. the offiqers and troops employed upon this service is a pleas¬ 
ing subject of congratulation, and the Commander in Chief 
feels assured will be duly appreciated and noticed by the Go¬ 
vernor General and the Right Honorable the Governor in 
Couneik, 

6. In conclusion the Commander in Chief deems it to 
be his particular duty to bring to the notice of Government 
the judgment, decision and energy with which Brigadier 
Lindesay, c. b., has conducted this important service to so 
early and satisfactory a cUne! and, considering the period of 
the year*, the difficulties of the country, and th« ml vantages 
tbs enemy pressed in its defence, the experience and talents 
of the Biigadier have been judiciously and usefully directed 
to the advantage of the public service. 

7. A general return of killed, wounded, and missing from 
the commencement of hostilities to the present time, except 
that from Lieutenant Colonel S ten art’s column, is annexed 

I have the honor to be. Sir, your most obedient humble 
servant/ 

T. H. S. Conway, Adjt. Genl. of the Army. 
Head-Quarters, Adjt. Geul.’s Office, 

Camp Bangalore, 16th April, 1834. 

General return of killed, wounded and missing of the 
several.polunpiH of the Cnorg Field Force between the 2d and 
ftbtf’f April, 1834. 




> v 1 I » *■» 

’ • Ea?tern, Qil*mn. 

II, M. 39th Foot.—Wounded: 1 private. 

4th tUgimpnt Nagive Ihfantry. ~~ W ounded<: 1 drummenp 
fifer or bugler* l private. 

Sappers and Miners.—Wounded: 1 private* native. 

Northern Column . 


Artillery.—Wounded: Europeans, 2 privates. 4 

H. M. 65th Foot.—Killed: 1 lieutenant colonel, 3’ ser- 
jeants* 1 corporal, t drummer* and 23 privates —Wounded 
1 captain, 2 lieutenant*), 1 adjutant* 4 serjeants* 3 corporals/' 
1 drummer and 30 privates. 

Sappers and Miners.—Killed : European* 1 'private: Na*' 
lives, 1 havildar and 4 privates.—Wounded: natives* iV 
privates. ’* 

Rifle Company.—Killed: 1 private— Wounded : 1 pri* 
vate. 1 ^ * 

9th Regt. N. I.—Killed: 1 ensign—Wounded : 1 stonaf 
serjeant* 1 naigne, t drummer* fifer or bugler* and 4 privates 
—Missing: 1 private. ' . 

31st Light Infantry.—Killed i t ensien; ) jenfadar* 1 
naigue, and 3 privates—Wounded: 1 captain* l lieutenant 
1 subadar, 1 havildar* 1 naigue and 20 privates. 

Officers.—Killed: lieut. colonel Milt* If. M. 55th foot; - 
ensign Kobertson, 9th regt. N. I.; ensign K Babinglon, 3fat 
regt. L. I.—Wounded : contain Warren*' If. M/‘59tfa fbotj 
slightly ; lieutenants Robertson and Brooke, H. M. fiftth foot* 
slightly: lieut. and adjt. Henot* H. M. 65th foot, severely; 
captain Hutchinson, 31st regt. L. 1. slightly; lieut: Martitf, T 
31st regt. L. I. severely. 

N. B.—One man of H. M. 66th foot reported' kilt&l? 
since rejoined, badly wounded. * 

Western, Column, 


Staff.—Wounded: I captain. . 

H. M. ‘48th Foot;:—Killed :■ Europeans, 1 IkttiekUt and 
4 privates ; native, 1 dresser—Wounded; 1 Uamedan'i* 7 r 
serjeant* 1 Corporal aftU L4 privates. ^ 1 ^ ( > 

Artillery.—Wounded Et^vbpeans. 1 serjeant* *X iorp 
and 1 private. * >‘ l .<*>*-*- 

JOth Rest. N. I.- Killed; I privates — Woundbl: 2 

mivaten '' * ■ " A " «- 1 ”*» “t-iir N 

P * «d JUgU K. :i'3 > /^Ufe:W6iujdtaf r'flf 

prir&tM. . ~* 1 > 
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Sappers and Miners.—Killed : 1 private, native—Wound¬ 
ed : 5 privates, natives. 

Office is—Killed: lieut. f rskine, H. ,M. ‘48th foot— 
Wounded : captain Biitterworth, asst. ' qr< mr. gcul. ; lieut. 
Gibbs, il. JVJ. 48th foot. 

Western 'Auxiliary Column. 

Detachment H. M. 48th Foot—killed: 1 serjeant and 
8 privates—Wounded : 1 lieut. and 6 privates. 

40th Regt. N. I.— Killed: l ensign ; 2 havildars, 1 
drummer, filer or bugler, and 17 privates—Wounded : 1 
havildar and 28 privates. 

Officers—killed : ensign Johnstone, 51st regt. N. I. 
doing duty 40th regt. N. 1. — Wounded : lieut. Smith, H. M. 
48th foot. 

In Wynaad. 

51st Regt. N. 1.—Killed: 3 privates—Wounded: 3 
privates—Missing : 1 havildar and 7 privates. 

Total—killed and wounded : Europeans, 1 lieutenant 
colonel, 3 captains, 6 lieutenants, 3 ensigns, L adjutant, 1 
store seijeant, 10 serjeauts, 6 corpuials, 2 diutiimers and 120 
privates.—Natives, I subadar, 1 juinadar, 8 havildars, 3 
naigues, 3 drummers, lifers or buglers, !31 privates and I 
dresser. 

Abstract. . 

Killed: Europeans, 5 commissioned officers and 44 non¬ 
commissioned rank and file ; Natives, 1 commissioned officer, 
and 45 non-commissioned rank and tile and dressers —Total 
Europeans and natives: 6 commissioned, and 80 non-commis¬ 
sioned rank and file und dressers. 

Wounded : Europeans, 9 commissioned officers and 95 
non-commissioned rank aud file; Natives, 1 commissioned 
officer and 90 non-commissioned rank and file (\nd dressers—* 
Total Europeans and Natives : 10 commissioned, and 185 non¬ 
commissioned ratik aud file aud dressers. 

Missing: Natives, 9 non-commissioned rank and file and 
dressers.—Total do. 9 do. • 

' Grand Total.—Killed and Wounded : Europeans, 14 com¬ 
missioned 'officers, 139 non-comd. rank and file -Natives, 2 
comd. officers, 145 non-commissioned rank and file aud dress¬ 
ers.—Total Europeans and Natives, 16 commissioned officers, , 
283 non-commissioned rank and file and dressers. 

• N. B.—Native followers with H. M. 48th Regt., 4 kill¬ 
ed fend missing; 2 wounded. 
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Sitice the aboe 12 bearers 'of dooly department attach¬ 
ed to H, M. 48ili regt. are reported missings. . - o r . : 

■ T. H. S. .CONWAY, Adjt. Geol. of thevArmy. 
Head Quarters, Adjt.«Gewl/s Office, * ' 

Catup Bangalore, 15th A pul, 1884. 

i 


To the Adjutant General of the Army, Fort Sf m . George. 

Sir, —L h ive the honour to enclose an extract froib Field 
Division Orders published the dtfy before thecohrmo coder 
my immediate command entered the Coorg'country, which J* 
request you will l.«y before his Excellency the Commander in 
Chief. 

1 have the honor -to be, &c.> . 

(Signed) P. Lindesay, Col. Coing. Coorg Field Force., 
Head-Quarters, camp near Mudkerry, 9th April, 1834. 

Extract jrom Field division Order by Brigadier Lindesay , 

( . B . commanding i oorg Field Force . . , 

Camp Bettadpore, 1st April, 1834/ 
The Brigadier announces to the troops under hm command 
that the torce will probably encounter the enemy to-morrow;.. 
ft is his desire to impress upon all. ranks that this is not, a war, 
of extermination, but against that part only of the Coorg aa- , 
tiou which may be actually in arms in support of the ftapih,* 
whom for his cruelties it is the determination of the British 
Government to depose, and that the people are to. be;consi- 
deied as enemies only so long as they offer opposition./, Colo¬ 
nel Lindesay expresses his anxious hope that the war may 
conspicuous for a spirit of humanity becoming the character Cf? 
the British nation. % > .c-fV 

It ts. hereby proclaimed and is to be,- explained to natives 
of all ranks, including followers,► that it is* be Brigodier’s.iirm*. 
determination to. suppress at once by the severest punishment-, 
the slightest attempt to plunder or oppress the inhabitants. Alt 
supplies are to be immediately, paid .for upon the spot, or to he., 
allowed .to be taken; away without any offer'of violence pyrths, 
part of the troops of followers of the force. Those of the inha- ^ 
bitants who may come in And manifest a disposition to submit tn 
the Biitish authority >are to be kindly received and such 
diale and effectual protection afforded them as may fdrv. 

courage, and extend,that inclination an the pact of the inhabit* f - 
tants of the country;, . * j.> 

- .v iA treeextract * ;( .m . ... , fi ^ 

(Signed) Sam. Hicks, Asst. Adjt, Gen, Coorg Field Force. 
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Bivouac 1 \ Mile in advance of the Huggul Ghaut , 8 p. m. 

4th April , 1834. 

The Assistant Adjutant General, Coorg Field Force. 

Sir,— 1 have the honor to inform y«m that I arrived with¬ 
in two miles of the Stoney river on the forenoon of the 2d 
instant. At 2 1 ordered out a party to feel for the enemy, 
they were found two hundred yards within the Company’s ter¬ 
ritories—weie drawn across the river—their position known 
and their strength well approximated. On this occasion I re¬ 
gret the death of Lieutenant Hrskine, H. M.’s 48th Regiment, 
a promisin'* officer, and the only casualty on this affair. 

2. In this morning at six I marched, gave the stockade 
three rounds of canister and giape, and then stormed and car¬ 
ried it witli trifling loss. 

3. From this time until £ past 3 p. m., we had to fight 
our way every inch. Stormed two regular stockades and two 
breastworks, besides felled trees without numb> rs. The last 
stockade was so strong, that if we had not attacked on reverse 
as well as fiont, our loss would have been serious. Our light 
companies were out in the jungle on the right and kept down 
the fire of the Coorg skirmishers. 

4. At 4 p. M. as the men were nAuch exhausted I took 
up my position for the night at Stoney Nulla, 3} miles from 
the bottom of the ghaut; pushed on a strong advanced post 
with a gun and mortar and established our flank companies on 
the hills to the right, which commanded our position and bi¬ 
vouacked for the night. Oar advanced post was attacked by 
skirmishers, but an occasional alert and gun kept them in good 
order. 

5. At six I marched in advance and within a quarter of 
a mile of our camp met a flag of truce with a letter to my ad¬ 
dress from the Rajah, the original of which I have the honor 
to enclose The Deputy Assistant Adjutant General wrote 
by my orders an answer to this effect. That if the Rajah’s 
troops did not fire we should not, but as my orders were to go 
up the ghaut, go 1 wpuld—they brought a portion of their 
troops in front of us—allowed the flag of truce to remain and 
then we marched, until my advanced flank companies passed 
thYough the last Ookuda at Huggtil at 2 p. M. on this ground, 
where I told them 1 should remain until to-morrow morning, 
they brought out grain for the troops which was acceptable, as 
the far greater part of our supplies were in the rear. * As the 

# -impediments of stockades, breastworks, and felled trees are at 
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every hundred yards our guns cannot be up until to-morrow, 
when l march to Verah Cheuderpett. 

6. Our casualties are about fifty, but half my sepoys are 
in the rear, I iiave not been able as yet to get returns. No 
otticer was killed on Thutsday. 

It- will afford me the highest gratification to bring parti¬ 
cularly to the notice of the officer commanding the Force and 
his Excellency the ('ommander in Chief, the noble manner in 
which L was supported by my staff, officers and soldiers em¬ 
ployed in this column. At this moment the fatigue and suf¬ 
fering of every person in- my force is such, that I hope the 
officer commanding will pardon the want of details. 

1 have the honor to be, &c. 

(Sii.) D. Foulis, Col., Comg. Western Column, 

Coorg Field Force. 

To the Assistant Adjutant General, Coorg Field Force. 

Sir,—With reference to the last paragraph of my des¬ 
patch from my bivouac in advance of Huggul ghaut 4th 
April, I have now to perform the just and pleasing duty of 
bringing to the notice of the Brigadier General commanding 
the Force, the noble manner in wh>ch I was supported. 

To my personal staff I am greatly indebted for the suc¬ 
cess we have met with, especially to Captain Butterwoith, 
who led the attacks on the stockades and the first that entered 
them, receiviug three slight ball wounds, also for the recon- 
noissance which he made on the 2d by which the situation and 
strength of the enemy on the lower stockade was ascertained 
and which led to our speedy success next day. Gapt. 'Butter- 
woith’s choice of ground and his plans of encampment have 
met with my entire satisfaction and his knowledge of military 
dispositions I shall be happy to have brought to the notice of 
his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief. 

To. Captain James Macdonald, Deputy Assistant Adju¬ 
tant General, who was moat forward on all occasions, and to' 
whose energy and exertions I am equally indebted with Cap¬ 
tain Butterworth—as well as on the evening of the 2d as on 
the attacks on the 3d. Captain Macdonald led the light com¬ 
pany of the 48th and grenadiers 32d Regiment to take the last 
stockade in reverse, the ascent was steep and the enemy de¬ 
fended every tree. Captain Macdonald received the Rajah’s 
vakeels, translated the letters and contrived, without allotting 
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the Rajah’s title, to keep them in goo$ humour and give us 
supplies. 

To officers commanding corps he is greatly indebted for 
the steady manner in which they led their men, especially to 
Captain Corti&ndt Taylor, commanding the Artillery, who in 
the most gallant maimer brought his guns to hear within 70 
yards of the first stockade and ensured (he capture which fol¬ 
lowed. . The unwearied exertions of this officer (though suf¬ 
fering frojn a sprained ankle) in always having his guus up a 
steep ghaut and prepared for action. 

There are many i would wish to notice, but where all have 
done their duty it would perhaps be invidious to particularize, 
yet l cannot forbear to notice that the brunt of the fighting 
fell on the flank companies, especially on those of His Majes¬ 
ty’s 48th Regiment. 

i should a!»o be wanting in the feelings of a commander 
atid a soldier did I fail to bring to the notice of the B«ig;»d*er 
General (in tire hope* that he will bring the same to His Ex¬ 
cellency the Commander in Chief) volunteer Thomas Bell, the 
son of Lieutenant Colonel Bell of his Majesty’s 48th Regi¬ 
ment. < This young man was conspicuous in every attack and 
skirmish of the enemy. 

Subadar Mooueah and Wapuldar Paup 1 Naik, the ex- 
R a jail's vakeels, allowed their loss on the Huggul ghaut to 
have been about 250 men including 4 chiefs. Our casualties, 
about 50, shall he reported in a separate letter this evening. 

' I have the honor to be, &c. 

(Signed) D. Foulis, Colonel, Comg. Western 

Column, Coorg Field Force. 
Camp Mootoodanoor, 7th April, 1834. 

List of casualties in the attack, &c. of the Huggul ghaut. 

Staff-—Wounded: 1 captain. 

H. M. 48th Regt.—Killed : 1 iieut., 4 privates and 1 
dresser.—Wounded : 1 lieutenant, L serjeaut, 1 corporal and 
14 privates. * , 

Artillery—Wounded: 1 serjeaut, 1 corporal and 1 pri¬ 
vate. * , 

20th Regt. N. 1.—Killed : 2 privates—Wounded : 2 pri¬ 
vates. i 

■ 32d Regt. N. I.—Killed : 3 privates—'Wounded : 8 pri- 
v&tes. , . . 

Sappers 'and Miners—Killed : % private—Wounded ; 5 
privates. 
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Grand Total—filled and wounded 487-1 captain, 2 
lieutenants, 2 serjeants, 2 corporals, 40 privates, and t dresser. 

N. B.—Names of officers killed and wounded-—Iteut. 
Erskine, H. M. 48th regt. killed—captain Butterworth, and 
Lieut. Gibbs, H. M. 48th* regt. slightly wounded. 

(Signed) J as Macdonald, D. A. A. Cenl. W. C. C. F. F. 

Camp Mootramoody, 7lh April, 1834. 

To the Assistant Adjutant General, Goorg Field Force. 

Sir,—1 do myself the honor to acquaint you for the infor¬ 
mation of Brigadier Lindesuy, C. B. commanding the Coorg 
Fie Id Force, that the column under my cammaud pursuing its 
march yesterday came upon a strongly fortified position (Buck) 
of the. enemy situated on the brow of a steep ascent, the pas¬ 
sage to which, a narrow defile (through a dense jungle) was 
obstructed by felled trees. 

* RO Fvrofitan* The defile bring impassable to .Artil- 

16o. Nath'? Infantry. lery until the position should be carried, 
60 Sappers #* I Uners. t |, e * a dvauce was strengthened and di¬ 
vided into two parties, with instructions to make a sufficient 
detour on each flank to take the position in reverse from the 
density of the jungle and not having view of the work, the 
two parties closed'to the centre much sooner than was desirable 
and met at the same moment, immediately opposite to the 
front of the position from which a most destructive fire was 
opened upon them, that did not however deter them rushing to 
the assault, which proving wholly unsuccessful they took ad¬ 
vantage of the best cover that circumstances would admit, and 
the commanding officer, Major Bird, sent for a reinforcement 
and further instructions; I directed an addition of 40 Europe-, 
ans and 100 Native Infantry, with the remainder of the Sup¬ 
pers and Miners to be immediately forwarded for this .purpose. 
Lieutenant Colonel Mill was directed to detach the Europeans, 
instead of which he headed them himself and was followed by . 
the whole detachment, who passed, unperceived into the wood 
and made the best of their way to the position. Major Bird 
was directed to use his .utmost endeavour to carry the position, ~ 
but should it be found impracticable to withdraw. His report 
is herewith-enclosed. 

The circumstance of the- whole of the Europeans having 
thus irregularly been taken to the assault, which I have not 
failed to notice in such manner as to present the recurrence of 
any future deviation from oideis, while it establishes beyond a 
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doubt the impregnability of the eneray’e position, since no¬ 
thing could exceed the determined gallantry of the endeavour, 
deprived me of the means of pursuing any further meuMiires at 
the time, had there been a prospect of success fioin my do¬ 
ing so. 

During the attack the line, although placed under the 
best cover that circumstances would admit, at the opening to 
the defile was exposed to a galling fire from the jungle, which 
the skirmishers or artillery could not keep under, occasioning 
considerable loss. 

When the advance retired from the assault after an endea¬ 
vour that lasted four and a half hours, the enemy gave a shout 
of victory ; an increasing fire was kept up from the woods; I 
made such disposition of the column as enabled it to retire to 
the groi/nd it quitted in the morning, distant two and a half 
miles, without any loss of stores or baggage. 

I regret to say the loss has been most severe, a return of 
which shall be transmitted as soon as it can be correctly 
ascertained—lieutenant-colonel Mill, his Majesty's 55th icgt., 
ensign Robertson of the 9th regt. N. I., ensign Bahington, 
31st regiment T. L. I. killed, and 6 officers wounded, the 
adjutant of the 55th regiment severely. 

The severely wounded could not possibly be removed 
from the position ; an attempt to bring off the body of lieute¬ 
nant-colonel Mill entirely failed, two of the carrieis being 
killed. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 

(Signed) G. Waugh, Col., Conig. Northern Column, 

Coorg Field Force. 

Camp at Cubbuttab, 4th .April, 1834. 

To the Assistant Adjutant-of the Northern Column. 

Sir,—t have the honor to report to you for the information 
of the officer commanding the force, that in obedience to orders 
1 proceeded as field officer of the day, with the advance 
picquet, and having suddenly fallen on a strong stockade and 
breast work (the outer work was a very strong bamboo defence 
staked with large trees and flanked, commanding the approach 
in every direction, the inner was strong and substantial, built 
of stone and mud and surrounded with a deep ditch, and 
having innumerable loop holes and the access to it apparently 
impracticable for guns) every exertion was made to carry it by 
assault, and which though repeated, I regret to say, failed.— 
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After having been exposed to a most severe and raking fire for 
four hours and a half, which we endeavoured to check, and 
finding it altogether impracticable, I had a consultation with 
the senior officers of* the picquet, and decided on retiring, 
which was effected with the greatest difficulty. Whatever 
means were required for reinforcing the picquet I feel fully 
satisfied were afforded. The nature of the country in which 
we were engaged, and the position of the work so strong, that 
doing more wan impracticable, nothing could have exceeded 
the steadiness and bravery of both officers and men, and 1 
regret to say the loss of both has been very heavy.—Tor want 
of food and the excessive fatigues of the march latterly, my 
men were so much jaded that they could scarcely pull their 
triggers, although evincing every inclination to do so, and 
woiked to the l«*st. 

- 1 have the honor to be, &c. 

(Signed) C. M. Bird, Major, 31st Regt. L. I. 

Field Officer of the day coming off duty. 
Camp, 4th April, 1834. 

Return of the killed, wounded and missing of the 2d or Nor¬ 
thern column of the Coorg Field Force, Camp at Hamgoad, 
5th April, 1834. 

Attilleiy—Wounded : Europeans, 2 privates. 

H. !W. 55th Regt.—Killed : 1 lieut. colonel, 3 Serjeants, 
1 corporal, 1 drummer, aud 23 privates.—Wounded : 1 cap¬ 
tain, 2 lieutenants, 1 adjutant, 4 serjeants, 3 corporals, 1 
drummer aud 80 privates. 

Sappers and Miners—Killed: European, 1 private; 
Natives, 1 havildar and 4 privates.—Wounded: natives, 11 
privates. 

Rifle Company— Killed: 1 private—Wounded : 1 pri- 
vate. ^ • 

9th Regt. N. 1.—Killed: 1 ensign—Wounded: 1 store 

*ant, i naigue, t drummer, fifer or bugler, and 4 privates 
—missing: l private. 

31st Light Infantry—Killed: 1 ensign : 1 jemadar, 1 naigue 
and 8 privates—Wounded: I captain, 1 lieutenant, 1 suba* 
dar, 1 havildar, 1 naigue and 20 privates. 

Total killed: Europeans, 1 lieut. colonel, 2 captains, 
3 lieutenants, 2 ensigns, 1 adjutant, 1 store serjegnt, 7 #er- 
jegnts,4corporals, 2 drummers, and 86 privates—natives: 1 
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sub ad ary 1- jemadar^ *2 havild&rs,-3. uaiguea, l^mauaec, flfer 
or buglets audt.50 privates* . V <i‘* t v.h*- u^txx.n .*-» . n+ 

Officers: killed :* lieufc.onhfcnal .-Mil), H. -*Mu 56th- regt*, 
ensign Robertson,- 9th regt.vNi I. ensigD»« Babiugtou, -31-st 
regt. T. L. I.—VVounded-: captain Wwren* lieu is.*-Robertson 
and: Brooke* B. U. 55Ur regiment* slightly;, lieutenant tand 
adjutunt- Heriot* H. M. 55th regiment«severely : .capt Hut- 
chiosoiv&lst rogt. T\ L. 1, slightly; lieutenant Martin, 31st 
regt. T. 1*. I., severely. - ? 

N. JB.—tine man of II. M. 55th regt. reported-killed, 
since rejoined badly wounded. . * i 

(Signed) G. IVaugii, Col. Going. 2d or North. Gob 
< (Signed) 1\ Lihdesay, Col. <omg. Coorg Field-fares. 

To the Adjutant General of the Coorg Field Force. , 
i Sir,—1 have to report to y<vu for-the information of Bri¬ 

gadier Undesay, c. B. commanding the Coorg Field Force, 
that in consequence of information received yesterday evening, 
I.detailed this morning two serjeants and 40 rank and ti(o of 
H, M. 48th Regiment, together with a. company «and- a half .of 
sepOys, the whole under the command of Captain Noble,-at¬ 
tended'-by the Brigade Major. They moved forward to 
Bullary Felt at day break this morning, for the purpose of 
reconnoitring the position of a sto kade about 5« miles is ad¬ 
vance of this; in the midst of a dense jungle, about 2 miles 
distant, on the march we fell in with an abandoned post of the 
jUjah’s people, but on arriving wjtliin less tiian half a mile of 
tie stockade several of the Rajah's people were seen lurking, 
but they retreated amongst the bushes and made no, attempt to 
oppose us; shortly afterwards the stockade, appeared in vievtj 
gom a,sudden turn in the 'road, but apparently none of tfip 
py ft |i> people, were behind it Captain Nol-le apd .the -Brl- 
gade Major pushed forward with the advanced guard., au<f 
approached within 50 yards of the gateway; the road was 
apparently clear, but bounded on tfife left 4y hills covered 
with fcmriibpenetrable -jungleseparated from UsOy 
jungle gully. The ground to the right commanded us and 
crowned ?by ^ockadiii^ frhm' ^tkfc*gftt*w*£', and vwhich--wav 
flanked the'«wM8 forf about 80- -when it followed the 

bend of the hill and rerited' f^oidoftr^lefp-tleink; We were id 
the of retumfc%'When.it Was Consider ad:;n<*c«Wbry ttiBexa- 
%iin64sn>*lh pfttbwnyfcofr tbe^fight she t from tfcifcs 

quarter appeared to be the signal for kwk|iiiik 
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which extended eve% to the rear of -our flanks and It was here 
the detachment suffered the heaviest low from the Rajah’* 
people occupying the thick aad impenetrable jungle Which ajur* 
rounded in on every side. Immediately on the fire cowmen* 
cing the guides deserted us, and as the road is of* the 1 very 
worst kind and some parts merely a foot-path with several of 
a similar nature diverging from it, the detachment very soon 
became entangled amongst them; it was some time before 
they found the main read, on regaining which, although close¬ 
ly pressed by the enemy from the mil tops and jungle, our 
loss became lew severe, notwithstanding the extreme fatigue 
undergone; when within about 1} hue of camp we fell iu 
with two strong parties seat out to support us, when, as the 
men were fatigued, they were immediately marched in under 
cover of the supports, by whom the enemy were effectually 
checked. I regret to say that our loss in killed and wounded 
has been severe, owiug to tke nature ef the country and the 
excemively bad road ; every valley as well as hill by which 
we passed on our advance and return commanded us on the 
fiauics, which, from knowledge of the country, the leader 
of the Rajah’? people was enabled to use to great advantage 
—'there were some horsemen aad two guaa accompanying 
tbern. 

I beg leave to submit to you the imprecfn&ility off 
forcing this stockade without the aid ef artillery, as fMh the 
nature of the country these appears no method of turning it, 
and it m flanked on every side W an impenetrable jungle H'-um 
fact, the whole road foam this place to foe stockade is Esther 
on the aides of hills or in the valleys ewnonwiaJ by jungle, 
every inch of which may be defended against an atto lfiag 
force; the party Opposed to us on our retiring amounted, I 
should consider, to about 800. i beg herewith to SewMrg 
return of the killed and wounded. 

I have the honor to be, do. 

(Signed) G. Jackson, Lieut-Col. Chung. Western 'Auxilary 

Column. 

Camp Moodnur, 24 Miles beyond Coombla, Mead Quarter 

W. A. C. C. r. F„ April % TfcST 
Abstract of Killed and* wounded. 

Detachment ,H. HI. 48th Regt—Kilkd; ltumost. 8 
remit and ffle— Wounded ^ ft mtbajtere,# sank ( 
severely awiflnlifbtjy. t 
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40th Regt. N. I.—Killed: 1 subaltern, 2 serjeants or 
havildars, 1 drummer, 17 rank and file—Wounded: 1 ser- 
jeant or havildar, 28 rank and file. 

Total—Killed ; 1 subaltern. 3 serjeants or havildars, 1 
drummer, 25 rank and file—Wounded: 1 subaltern, l ser¬ 
geant or havildar, 34 rank and file. 

Native followers with H. M. 48th Regiment, 4 killed 
and missing—2 wourjded. 

Name of officerkilled—Ensign Johnstone, 5lst regiment 
doingduty with 40th N. I. 

Wounded, Lieutenant Smith, H. M. 48th regiment. 

Since the above, 12 bearers of the dooly department at¬ 
tached to H. M. 48th regiment are reported missing. 

(Signed) R. W. Clkverty, Brigade Major, 

West. Aux. Col. C. F. F. 

To the Assistant Adjutant General Courg Field Force. 

Sir,—For the, information of Hrigadi-r Liudesay, C. B. 
commanding Coorg Field Force, £ have the honor to report 
the safe arrival at the field hospital Kensame Uooseotta of 

the whole* of the sick and 
* to the 6th instant inclusive wounded of the column under 

my command, and that the se¬ 
veral wounded cases are doing remarkably well. 

By the laudable exertions of Captain Laurie, Commanding 
the depot, due provision has been made for their accommoda¬ 
tion in temporary buildings .within the Fort, the construction 
■of which commenced prior to my leaving On the 1st instant, 
according to arrangements which I made with the fouzdar of 
the district. 

1 have the honor to be, dec. 

(Signed) G. Waugh, Col. Going. 2d or Nor. Col. C. F. F. 

(Signed) P. Lindesay, Col. Comg. Coorg F. F. 
Camp Muddukairy, 10th April, 1834. 

i ' f , 

To the Adjutant General of the Army, Fort St. George. 

Sir,—With reference to my letter of the 6th instant, I 
have the honor herewith to transmit a return of Ordhance, 
&c. Ac. found in the fort of Mudkerry. 

I have the honor to be, &c. - , . , 

(Sfgned) P. Lindrsay, Col.. Comg* Coorg Field Font 
H ead-Quarters! Camp near Mudkerry, i&th'Aprils 1834T - 
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Return of ordnance, &c. &c. captured, ^t Mndkerry, 
the 6th April, 1^4,* by. the Eastern column podier the im¬ 
mediate command of Brigadier Lindesay, C. B., commanding 
Coorg Field Force. « ,, * * 

Brass Ordnance—guns: one 1 pdr.; one 7 inch mortar-r 
total 2 " l ‘‘‘ 

Iron Ordnance—guns: one 12 pdr., two 6 pdrs., two 8 
pdrs., two 6 pdfs., three 3 pdrs., tnree 1| pdrs., thirteen 1 
pdrs , 22 wall pieces—total 48. 

Grand total —guns: one 12 pdr., two 9 pdrs., two 8 
pdrs. f two 6 pdrs , three 3 pdrs., three 1$ prds., fourteen 1* 
pdrs., onfe 7-incli mortar, 22 wall pieces—total 50. 


Muskets, matchlocks and pistols............ 42 * 

Matchlock barrels.... 52 

Iron round shot of different calibres.. 1062 

Canister shot for do. do.... ,267 

Cun power loose and in cartridges....lbs. 1200 


A great number of spears of different kinds. 

Swords, Coorg knives, &c. 

(Sd.) R. 8. Seton, Capt. H Arty., Comg. Arty. C. F. F. 
(Signed) P. Lindesay, Colonel Comg. Coorg Field Force. 
Camp Mudkerry, April 9, 1834. 


To the Deputy Assistant Adjutant General, Coorg Field Force* 

Sir,—£ do myself the honor to report to you for the in-, 
formation of the officer commanding Coorg Field Force that 
on the night of the 9th of April my advanced guard and pic- 
quet were attacked by three bodies of the enemy's troops and 
I regret to say the picquet were cut up before the fresh guards 
came up to the enemy, when they retired immediately ; I was 
unable to pursue them into Coorg itself, as a column'’of th$ 
enemy went off through the jungle to the S. E. of my position 
with the intention of surprising Manantoddy. . 

After in rain endeavouring' to meet with the enemy, I 
pushed in here last night to defend this post. f ^ • 

1 hope to receive intelligence to day and will prevent their, 
getting into the interior of VFynaad, but I regret to say I got 
no assistance from the inhabitants who evidently sided With 
the enemy. * .. . " 

I have the honor to be, &c. , 


1834 - 


(Signed) F. Mibchin, Comg. in WynhadL 


a 
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P.S.—Tfindseveral of fw MM; tat an-* 

d^rcom of the nightthey carried oft the deed bodies of their' 
comrades, 00 I bare not been able to learn the exact number. 1 

Return of the killed, wounded and missing of the tight 
Company 51st Regiment NII. 

Rilled*' 9 private**—'Wounded, 9 privates—Missing, 1 
bavildar and 7 private*-—total, 1 bavitdar and 13 privates. 

(Signed) F. Minchin, Consg. in Wyoaad., 

To the Adjataat General of the Army, Fort $t. George. 

Sir,— 1 have the honor to report for the reformation of 
his Eseellenoy the Commander in Chief, that the Rajah of 
Qoorg surrendered himself unconditionally to the force under 
my immediate command at 19 o'clock but night and isoov a 
prisoner in the fort of Mudkerry under safe custody. 

1 have the honot to be, dec. 

(Sd.) P. Lindesay, Colonel, Comg. Coorg FieTd Force. 
jBtadQaarten, camp near Mudkerry, 11th April, 1894. 

To the Adjutant General of the Army, Fort St. George* 

Sir,—1 had the honour of reporting yestorday that the 
Rtyah Terarajander Woodyer had surrendered hbnsflf a pri¬ 
soner and Was secured in the fort of Mudkerry*. 

As - this' desirable event may he looked upon as the ter- 
n|ination of hostilities, I deem it a proper occasion to acquaint 
the Commander in Chief with the seme I entertain of the ser¬ 
vices ff the staff and other officers His Bxeelleney was pleased 
to appoint |p the force. 

To th% unwearied exertions of Major Steele, the deputy 
quarter master general, 1 am entirely indebted for the informs- 
unit, and arrangement which, by enabling me to concentrate * 
the force on the capital, so* speedily and satisfactorily effected 
the object, for. which it was so employed. Lieutenant Mscken*T 
ale, deputy assistant quarter master general,.has performed 
tbg. minor duties with great credit.. The willing^activity of 
Captain Byam of the Artillery, a volunteer attached fo the 
department, has been conspicuously useful. k 

Lieutenant Hicks, the assistant adjutant general* haa. 
conducted the numerous duties of his department with seal aodt 
attention ; while Captain Forbes d a puty * assis ts nit a dji >>nn # 
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oftt Afofjety’o'dfMif' leyfmsut^fcr ■■ &*■& & & tod 
' inlet Ugenfr officer, attached tb ojwif, iwi.timM nv vOfJfr 
valvable assistance. / •* 

Colonels Foslis and \f^augh, lieutenant 00 M 1 Sfcaaart 
and Jackson commanding the different columns .hove, t,, apt' 
assured, need their utmost exertions to carry into eftbet the 
operations entrusted to them. ,J ‘ 

The respective reports which 1 have elrefcdy 'fead* w 
honor to transmit, will have put his Excellency in possession 
of their optsions of the services and merits of thei troops under 
their orders. * * 

It remains therefore for me only to'bring to the notice of 
his Excellency the excellent conduct of that part of thei' 
Eastern column which has been acting under my orders. To, 
Major Poof of his Majesty’s 30th regiment, whom Iphced 
in,immediate command of the infantry brigade, to Cfcptdftt* 
Seton commanding the artillery, and Captain Cpderwodd the. 
chief engineer, I have been indebted for the most zealous and", 
able assistance, and 1 do but justice in reporting that the Cflf-* 
cers and soldier^ of every rank 'and degree bate, ‘iftfdbealt* 
circumstances and in all respects, merited my 'most perfect' 
approbation. 

‘ 1 have the honor to be, &c. 

(Signed) P f LiNDRSA*, Colonel, 

'' Cpmg. Coucg Fjeld Force and 
Camp a*. Mvdkerry, UthAp*^ 1334. • »■>,, .. 

P. S.—1 feel it due to ths Commissariat' De portme nt tetf 
addtHUt notwithstanding the extreme difficulties of the foods 1 
the troops have never beeif without supplies, which | attribute* 
to the attention. of Lieutenant Robertson, sub-aseisiaot com* 
uspaary peusral, sod to tbe exoeJlent anstruotfcma untfarudnoh, 
he has*acted. > • 1 , . . . .t ,'***# ,?jy 

*f ,4 (Signed) . P. Lindbsay, CoJoosL 

TwH^ p fewwA-t, Adfotaa* ffioflfefluft of ths Atwyi>> 

‘ ' w ; [Received hr'a^roter dlSspafbh.T 
TO the ^dhitoiit 4 Gfeneral of the Army, ^ 

*■’ Wr,—I’ ! fe mjfflf the honor to report 10 ydv Si 4ft 
formation of His Exceffeue^ the Commander fa Chibf/ dSw 
the head tpanci ilmam of the "Eastern eofofcltr 6ffthfr ;/ Cbof£' 
Field Force' under my command this moraiefr *tim»|4!if 
CooryhMrrim yp wearing the Gtuvtiryot Hebbtmlf. ■ 
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The passage of the river was slightly defended by a p^r|y 
of about 200 men, who disappeared as soon as the head of the 
column had reached the middle of the ford. 

No casualties occurred on our side, and as far as I can 
learn, none on the part of the enemy. 

I have not as yet received the reports of the operation of 
the other columns. . . 

I have the honor to be. Sir, your most obedient humble 
servant. 

(Signed) P. Lindesay, Col. Comg. Coorg Field Force. 

Head-Quarters,' Camp Hebhanly, 2d April, 1834. 

* 

To the Adjutant General of the Army. 

Sir,—I have the honor to report to you for the informa¬ 
tion of ilis Excellency the Commander in Chief, that the head 
quarter division of the Eastern column of the Coorg Field 
Force under my command this morning attacked and took the 
pagoda at Ramasamy Curnaweye and effected a passage across 
the ghaut. The enemy made rather more resistance than I 
had reason to expect. 

They again made a stand at a difficult barrier situated in 
a thick jungle, the approach to which was much obstructed, 
bat the troops speedily dislodged and drove them off. 

I am happy to be able to state that the casualties on our 
side have been very few, 1 herewith transmit a return,—the 
enemy are said to have lost 8 or 10 people. We took one 
gun and twelve prisoners. 

1 have as yet received no report from the other columns, 

} have the honor to be, Sir, your most obedient humble 
servant, 

>• 

(Signed) P. Lindesay, Col. Comg. Coorg Field Force. 
Head-Quarters, camp Arungey, 3d April, 1834. 

Return of killed and wounded of the Head-Quarter Di¬ 
vision Coorg Field Force in skirmishes with the enemy on the 
3d April, 1834. 

Killed : 1 horse, shot under Lieutenant Hicks, assistant 
adjutant general. Wounded: H. M. 39th Regt. 1 private, 
severely.—4th Regt. N. 1., 1 private and 1 drummer; Sap¬ 
pers, l private. ~ ; 

* (Signed) P, Lindesay, Colonel. 
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INSOLVENTS' COURT, —Saturday, May lf/lQIi 

* * 

Before^Sir John Peter Grant, 

IN THE MATTER OF COLVIN AN.D CO. 

Mt. Turton said that a petition had been fil^d in this case, 
the object uf which he could not conceive, and the reasoning 
of which he could not understand. It had been filed by a 
party as the agent for another, one Captain William Gregory, 
and it was supported by an affidavit from the agent stating that 
he belie ved it to be true. IS o party appeared to support it, 
and he should as a preliminary ask for costs. He apprehend¬ 
ed the proceeding was wholly irregular, for if any opposition 
were intended against the discharge of these gentlemen, it 
should have been made at a proper time. This was no op¬ 
position to the discharge of the parties, but a petition filed 
against them, which would place them in a most disadvaut*- 4 
geous -situation for it would be put on the record of the Court, 
and might affect their characters, without their having an op* 
portunity to meet it. 

Sir John Grant. IIow does it come before me. 

Mr. Turton. It is filed. 

Sir John Grant. I don’t know any thing about it. I 
don’t think you need trouble yourself about it if nobody comes 
forward to support it. Is there any one heie to support it ? 

Mr. Preagrave . I am. i am his constituted attorney. 

>ir John Grant. Are you an attorney of this; Court ? 

Mr. Preagrave, No. 

- Sir John Grant observed that if Mr. Presgrave had taken 
the trouble to look into the Act, which every body ought to 
do before undertaking to transact business in that Court, he" 
would have-found that creditors could only be heard'personally, 
or by Counsel, and referred him to.the *34th section. He was 
obliged therefore to decline hearing him, as he did net come 
within the words of the Act; Besides this the officer had very 
properly called his attention to another clause, which directed 
that no person shall be permitted to oppose unless he gives* 
three days’ notice upon affidavit. Under these circuinstanees- 
he .could not lawfully be heard, and the petition could not? 
therefore be noticed.. - , 

Mr. Turton applied for hfs costs, but Sir John Grant Mid 
that his objections to decree costs were that by so doing he should 
be giving a sanction to the itotion that this was a- {petition be- 
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far* the fourty to which he would mot agree* * tat if taiwt 
afoed to order that it be taken off the rolls of the- Cottrfe/h* 
had no objection to comply*. 

■■* Mr. Turton made the request/ and the order wan 
given. ■ 

■' The farther consideration of the application for «heneleasa 
of the*insolvents from all future liability, under the 03d see* 
tide- iff the Act, postponed from the 3d instant, was then resu¬ 
med. Mr. T« rton argued strongly and at very great lengthy 
iri faVof of the application ; but it is sufficient to give the learn* 
ed Judge’s decision, together with his reasons for coming te 
that decision, which, as it is one of vety great importance, 
and likely to be brought before another tribunal, we shall en¬ 
deavour <to do in full. 

Mr John Grant asked Mr. Turton if he had seen the mi- 
imtautes of the decree which be had intended to make after the 
former aigument, and the engrossing of which he had directed 
to be suspended in consequence of an application by the 
parties to have the case re-argued. Mr* Turton said he had. 
Sir John Grant said if there were any thing in the wording iff 
the minutes upon which Counsel esuld offer any suggestion 
that might make it more fully answer to she object he bad in 
view he should be happy to receive .it. “ The question/’ be 
proceeded, “ arose upon the application of the insolvents for 
their fi« v al discharge from all liability whatsoever for .or in .res** 
pect of tb*» debts established in tlus ^ ourt,” the clause in the 1 
Insolvent Act uoder which the application was made Jain the 
following words: ' ; 

Sir John Grant here read the section on which the ap¬ 
plication was founded* and then proceeded ns follows■ / • 

My intention in drawing up the minute was that it should 
appear that aU the requisites of the Act bad belb complied 
with except as far as the exercise of the power giveiMhe Court 
was limited at this premse time by the conatruetm <pnt upqn 
the subsequent words of the clause, and to express , the nature 
of that limitation in order that aoforaa concern wl, matters t of 
foot, they n^ght appear to have been detamuned -by thb font 
to havs beoa* satisfactorily eataWtahed, so .as ^to.f gtap fttl the 
jnriffiofooSMl power which • foe .legal anUtattgaff foe*Act 
warranted/leaving the question of law updo which .myAtciwon 
was founded td stand dear by Itself .for -further* w taiwi qetioff in « 
•foie Court of A pp e al , if desired. AgMgtqmctdlthesfoniasat» 
, r .fdfo» learned Cou n se l with lefoyeimu twf.the inqpen eal etm »> 
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aaeiiig'froin the construction not only of this tatof<otfcet*fpt|fe 
ol'tthe Act also might bo addressed with more vantage to the 
Legislature in order to point out to them how far they may;, 
have fallen short of what was required for this country,*—the 
peculiar circumstances of which they seem not to have been; 
aware nf: this is apparent by their having introduced, not the 
provisions of the Bankrupt Law,' but the principles of tha Jo* 
solvent Act of England, with some attempts by the insertion 
of a few additional provisi ms »o extend the benefits cbnferred 
by tiie Insolvent Act so that they might embrace some cases of 
Mercantile Bankruptcy. That the Legislature contemplated 
the enormous failures that have occurred here,—to which not 
only London, but London and Amsterdam united afford no-' 
thing in their history at all similar—the amount of the transac¬ 
tions af the houses of agency—the prodigious extent of credit 
afforded,—the frequent making of largo loans to persons who* 
had no means of repaying them but by small annual instal¬ 
ments taken from certain fixed allowances, dependent upon 
their lives,—-I cannot conceive ; and that these circumstances 
peculiar to the country rendered it necessary to give the private 
merchants and bankers of India the full benefit of the' English- 
code of laws in. Bankruptcy, 1 am certain they were entirely 
unaware; ami it is not unnatural that they should have been 
so. Now it is for me to consider not what might have been 
the best suited to the circumstances of * this country, but what 
the intention of the Legislature was in, the forming of this Act, 
if I oan find it out, because without all doubt, in all Acts oft 
Parliament, what is to be done is to discover the intention of 
the -Legislature ; for an Act ef Parliament »4o be interpreted 
like a will, according to the intention of the persons, who-, 
fanned it; and that is to be gathered, first from the words used 
iiit tbe passage in question, and then from taking into view tha* 
preamble, and the whole purport and objeet of the Act, so as,' 
impossible to render it efficient for the purposes for which it was,, 
passed. There are differences in the mode of construing am, 
Act-ofParliament which it is neceasarjuto consider,.in refer¬ 
ence to those purposes: some are to be construed very strictly < 
ae be ihf'penal laws, others with a larger interpretation of , the 
words, da being remedial laws; but you.can never by interpret T 
tatinft frame a new Act; y*>u can only interpret the words, 
used-ao-aa to carry into effect the object* of -the Legislature ao». 
farts 'tbs, words used-may reasonably bear such meaning as? 
wuy W sufficient'for that purpose. Now here *4is.#greed 
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that every thing depends on the construction of these words, 
* 1 Further proceedings in the matter of the petition before the 
Court.” If this means the matter of the petition of the insolv¬ 
ent for the benefit of the Act,.or the matter of the petition of 
hb cieditors for and adjudication of insolvency, then it means 
the matters which are brought under consideration of the Court 
by that petition, which is the foundation of the jurisdiction of 
the Insolvent Court in the affairs of that insolvent; and then 
all proceeding? in this Court in the matters of that insolvency 
are at an end. Then if this be the meaning, the passing of the 
order applied for will have the effect, and,tlie Legislature must 
have intended it to have the effect, of stopping all further pro¬ 
ceedings in this Court in the matter of this insolvency, and the 
order of the Court is not merely an order that the insolvents 
shall be for ever discharged from all liability, but also an or¬ 
der that no further proceedings relative to the insolvency shall 
be hafl in this Court. Upon this construction, therefore,—if 
this be the meaning of the words “ Proceedings in the matter 
of the petition before the Court”—it must either be held that 
the Court has, I will not say a descretion confided to it, but a 
duty imposed upon it of determining as well whether the mat¬ 
ters of the insolvency are in such a state as that all proceedings 
in “these matters may be terminated—as whether the conditions 
of discharge be fulfilled, or it must be held that it was the in- 
teution of the Legislature that the whole of the proceedings 
should cease upon these conditions being fulfilled, without re¬ 
ference to the state of matters in dependence and progress be¬ 
fore the Court, or it must be held that these words may be left 
out by construction, and taken pro non scrtptis . It then 
comes to this, if the words necessarily bear the interpretation 
1 have suggested, that “ the matters of the petition before the 
Court” means “ the matters in the insolvency”—“ all the 
matters that are brought under the cognizance of the Court,” 
then one of two things must follow, if effect is given to these 
words, either that the Court must exercise its judgmental de¬ 
termining .whether th% matters of the insolvent estate are in 
such a condition as to admit of the passing of an order that 
will stop all further proceedings,—or that the Legislature being 
aware of the consequences of such an order, nevertheless'im¬ 
posed upon the Court the necessity of issuing the order attend¬ 
ed with such consequences. Now the consequences would be 
very large. The assignees are vested with all the'property, 
and pty not have accdunted for any part of it. In the present 
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case they have cot. They are trustees, and no proceedings' 
efin be had against-them except in a tourt of Equity, where 
every creditor must be a party. # 

Mr , Turton. It, would not be necessary, Sir, for eitery 
creditor to be made a party to a bill in Equity. 

Sir John Grant. 1 am not prepared to say that in a case 
of this nature, where creditors have separate interest,' and 
where the decision upon their rights is transferred to a Court 
of Equity from a Court where they have all appeared sepa¬ 
rately, each for his own interest, it may not be necessary for 
every creditor to be, or to become a party to the suit. It will 
be time enough to decide to what extent this must go When the 
case shall arise. Neither can the assignees obtain directions, 
nor compel their discharge, but by means of a suit in Equity, 
nor can the different claims of creditors nor any other matters 
be settled otherwise. This therefore would be a contrivance 
for doing away with the whole benefit of the Insolvent Act— 
for throwing the insolvent loose and his creditors into a Chan¬ 
cery suit. This is so serious a result that it cannot be sup¬ 
posed to have been the intention of Parliament, and it is not 
too much for me to say that I feel bound to take special care 
not to take a step that may involve these consequences without 
being well assured of the grouuds on which I proceed—that 
before 1 decree that 1 am bound to order the discharge of these 
insolvents and all others from liability in terms of the Act on 
the bare fulfilment of one or other of the conditions therein 
mentioned without further enquiry whether the proceedings in 
the matter of such insolvency can be put an end to with safety 
to the interests of thn creditors and oi the estate. I should be 


thoroughly satisfied that the words “ matter of the petition be¬ 
fore the Court” have some, and what other than their natural 
and obvious meaning—that they relate to some other matter 
than the matter of the main petition before the Court—the only 
matter which cannot b$ before the Court otherwise than by 
petition ; or, on the other hand, I ought to be well satisfied 
that I have authority by construction to reject these words. If 
I am satisfied upon what I have heard "that these words may 
be safely rejected by construction, or that they apply to some 
other matter, and not to tlie main petition, I am at liberty to 
consider whether X am not bound upon compliance with the 
conditions stated in the Act to .pronounce this order setting the 
insolvents free from liability. The first question therefore 
a?,I have said entirely depends bn the construction oftfiese 
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words •’* the matter of the petition before the Court.” To at- 
certain this, it is first to beiuquired what is their natural and 
nioie obvious meaning. Now it is quite, clear according to 
this they must be taken to tefer to the petition which is the 
foundation of the proceedings, and which is the *nly petition 
which must necessarily and at all times be M the petition be¬ 
fore the Court.” But a doubt is suggested, and it ia said that 
they refer to the petition praying for the discharge It is to 
be seen there tore what is the next immediate antecedent— 
supposing the words were such petition, or the said 
petition; and here it immediately strikes the observation that 
the word in this part of the clause is petition, not application 
—which is the word in the firs* part. •• Whenever it shall 
appear to the satisfaction of any Court for relief of insolvent 
debtors upon the application of any insolvent” dsc. Ndw this 
application need not necessarily be by petition. It may be by 
petition or without petition by motion. If this were the mat¬ 
ter to which reference was made in the subsequent part of the 
clause the words would have been “ in the matter of suefi ap¬ 
plication.”' It seems to be impossible to limit the large words 
** no further proceedings shall be had in the matter of the pe¬ 
tition before the Court” by holding them to refer merely to an 
incidental proceeding which is denominated, not a petition but 
an application,- 7 -wbich it is not said shall be made by petition. 
But it is of more importance to examine what is the sense in 
which this word petition- when standing alone, or the words 
petition before the Court , are used where they occur in other 
preceding parts of this Act. Now I find that the words 
•* matter of the petition before the Court” occur in several 
different places, in section 29-34-52-60, and in all these they 
can only mean such matters as arise out of the initiatory 
petition. The words “ matter of the petition of such in¬ 
solvent” occur in. sections 33 to 38 with the same meaning. 
The words petition —- 1 “ matter of petition ”—+** proceedings in 
the petition,” refer all through the Aet to the petition which is 
the foundation of the proceedings, and never to any thing else. 
A more particular description of this petition, stating the pur¬ 
port of it,, occurs only three times* section 41, 32, and 46-— 
and with these exceptions the word the petition,-or the petU 
lions of the insolvent or thf petition before the Court, are 
used . without mom> and can refer to nothing but the original 
petition on which the proceedings'are founded- Lastly, in the 
b|tter pert of the, very clause in question* sec. 69* the very 
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words u the said petition,” that is the psthtwh menUotfetfln 
that part of the section now Wilder consideration as “ thb peti¬ 
tion before the Court,” occur-^-Where they can* mean nothing 
but the petition whifch has originatedthe proceedings. Ups 
words refer to creditors not resident in India, and they are 
“ creditors tvhd shall not have taken part tit any of the pro¬ 
ceedings tender the said petition ,” that is in any of the proceed¬ 
ings in that insolvency. Therefore the whole question de- 
pends upon whether I have authority to reject these words fo 
the construction of this claiise, or whether 1 am by a forced 
construction to give them an interpretation which is not affixed 
to them in any other part of the Act. In considering,their 
meaning 1 have said that wbat 1 am to do, if I can. Is ta en¬ 
deavour to discover the intention of the Legislature. To do 
that I am not entitled to add words, but I am entitled to 
give them such an interpretation as they will bear, and to're¬ 
ject words where necessary to give effect to such intention 
clearly appearing. Holding therefore that the meaning of 
these words in the place in question is such as I have describ¬ 
ed, it only remains for me to inquire whether there are any 
grounds upon which 1 can hold myself entitled to reject them 
by construction, in order to give effect to the intention of the 
Legislature? Now I am to gather the intentions of the Le¬ 
gislature from the other parts of the statute ; to expound it 
according to the reason of the Act, to repress (he wrong arid 
advance the remedy. The preamble may be taken as a key to 
the intention. The rule and principle of common law is h 
guide to that intention, and where it concerns liberty the Act 
should receive a liberal interpretation. Light is also thrown 
upon the intention by other statues in pair Materia And 
lastly, in rejecting certain words 1 must see that the effect "of 
the rejection does not produce a greater inconvenience than' H 
would remove where there is no power to add any dthet provi¬ 
sion for its prevention. Then what is it that the Legislature 
intended hern. . There is a marked distinction between sections 
26 and 63. Section 26, which discharges the debtor from iiU- 
prisonmeut, * is not encumbered with'any such proviso as is fir- 
traduced here; and the cause is obvious. The discharge froth 
imprisonment was intended to'take pface immediately, the lift- 
solvent being still" kept liable to process till the of 

the matter Of the " petition. By section 61, tne ftHjndicfdibh 
of' discharge (from ■ imprisonment is made final, except fri ort^ 
case by special and particular provision. * But by 6flro ia^ipt 
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cially prdvided that an insolvent a/ter tys discharge from int- 
jjri-o nieut may notwithstanding be brought up when wanted 
for further examination under pain of further imprisonment. 
Thete is no such provision in the section which relates to the 
final discharge .from liability, although il is the very next to 
the other which does so provide. It does appear to me that 
this is indicative of an intention in the Legislature that the Lst 
ami final discharge is not to take place till th*e affairs of the 
estate are finally wound up. That is one circumstance which 
weighs with me. If the discharge fiom liability were intend- 
ed to take place before the close of the proceedings these pro¬ 
visions would be equally necessary as in the case of discharge 
from imprisonment. If it were not intended to take place till 
after the close of the proceedings as a final act, then no such- 
provision were necessary and they were properly omitted. 
Again, in this case, where the discharge is intended to be im¬ 
mediate, pending the proceedings, but not reviewable except 
on appeal, viz. the discharge from imprisonment, the Legisla¬ 
ture has taken a distinct course by precise enactments. There 
is no declaration that no further proceedings shall be had in 
matter of the petition; but that such adjudication and the 
order thereon shall be final, unless it is obtained by false 
evidence or other fraud. Where the Legislature intended 
that the discharge should be pending the proceedings they 
have used plain and distinct terms. The proceedings in that 
case are carefully directed, and very special directions are 
given to avoid a misconstiuction of the words ** fiual and 
conclusive.” It proceeds specially to provide that, notwith¬ 
standing such discharge, where the assistance of the insolvents 
is necessary to the discovery or management of their estates, 
they shall be compellable to attend. With respect to the 
discharge from liability the enactments are quite different, for 
it is declared, not that such adjudication shall be final expect 
on appeal, but “ that no further proceedings shall be bad in 
the matter of the petition before the Court.” There is no ex¬ 
ception of further proceedings which may be had but one, 
namely, on appeal; and no provision that further assistance of 
the insolvent* .may be required or compelled. Now it is a 
known rule of construction that where the Legislature in one 
part ofwan Act having a certain object in view has used certain 
precise words to express it, end enacted certain express provi¬ 
sions to effect it, and it is questioned whether iu another part 
of'(he same Act it had the same object in view, its having 
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used different woTds .whose more obvious meaning is different, 
and having enacted no such provisions, is evidence that it had 
no such object in view, provided the moreobvious object is 
not inconsistence with*reason, for otherwise it must be presum-, 
ed it would have taken the same means to express and accom¬ 
plish it, which it considered necessary in the first case. Again 
if we consider the probable intention of the Legislature upon 
the reason of the thing as between the insolvent and his credi¬ 
tors, it appears very reasonable that an insolvent, having sur¬ 
rendered all that he has, having acted fairly, and having dona 
his bast to repair the injury his misconduct or misfortune has 
occasioned, should be free from arrest or imprisonment/»n 
account of debts he hns done all in his power to discharge ; 
but it is not reasonable that he should not afterwards be 
obliged to discharge his debts if he acquires what will enable 
him to do so, further—-if we judge of the intention of the Le¬ 
gislature from the rules and principles of the common law, it is 
no part of the common law that a man should be arrested ami 
deprived of liberty for debt; but it is that his property should 
be seized for it. By releasing him from imprisonment, leav¬ 
ing his future property liable for his present debts so far as they 
are unsati-fied by his present property, the law restores him to 
the benefits of the common law upon one condition,—that he 
shall surrender all his present property for equal division among 
his present creditors. No rule for the construction of statues 
would lead to the extending such a law by construction against 
creditors beyond the plain meaning of the words: the statute 
by express words does go further, and so far i~s it goes by ex¬ 
press words, the Court is bound to go with it; but where it is 
not so expressed there is nothing that can entitle a Court to 
construe it beyond its express words against the creditors and 
in favor of the debtors. It is well known that the Insolvent 
Act > were introduced in England upon the principle of the 
Cissio bonorum , not on considerations applicable to mercantile 
bankruptcy. The Cissio bomrum involves no discharge,from 
the obligation of the debtor to pay the^balance unpaid of 
his debts at the time of the Cissio if 'he become able by future 
acquisitions so to do. The foundation of the Insolvent Act Is 
this, that a debtor shall be released from the hardship of im¬ 
prisonment, but remain liable, if he should ever acquire pror 
perty, for the payment of the balance of his debts, as is x& 9 St 
just between man and man. - 

' The Learned Judge here read a passage from Mr. .Bell’s 
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Commentaries on Mercantile Jurisprudence—and a law of Che 
Emperor Alexander Severn* explanatory of the law of Cissto 
bonorum in tile law of Scotland and the Roman law; and 
then proceeded as followsIt does hot test here. The Eng¬ 
lish Insolvent Act, which was passed 7 Geo IV, two years 
before this statute, insolves the same principle,—it gives no 
discharge from future liability, there is provision' for the deb¬ 
tor's release from custody; but by the 57th section he is 
required to execute a warrant of attorney to confess judgment 
in the name,of the assignee for the whole of his debts which 
shall remain due and unsatisfied, and if at any time it 
shall appear to the Insolvent Court that is of ability 
to pay such debts, or any part thereof, or dies leaving 
assets, execution way be taken out in the discretion of 
the Court and the sum distributed. This Act as relates 
to ordinary insolvents is in pair materia with the 9 G. 
4. c 75, the Insolvent Act for India—though as to traders 
it more resembles the Bankrupt Acts in its objects, not 
so much however as might have been wished or expected 
in its provisions; and I may further say that the Legis¬ 
lature could net have been aware that the state of private 
commerce in India was such that the Act * would not answer 
the purpose, as applied to mercantile insolvencies; otherwise 
they might have seen the propriety of introducing the Ban¬ 
kruptcy Laws into India. The clause of this Act now under 
consideration, it must be remarked applies to all insolvents 
whether common or mercantile: now as applied to common 
insolvents it is quite opposite to the insolvent law of England. 
The discharge from future liability to pay his debts, if at any 
time, the insolvent is able to do so, is a boon conferred upon 
the insolvent, and a sacrifice exacted from his creditors by the 
Indian Insolvent Act, not founded on any principle of justice 
between the parties, not on the principle of the I'iisio bonorum , 
on which Insolvent Acts are founded, not agreeable to the 
provisions pf the English Insolvent Acts, and extended be¬ 
yond cases within the policy of the Bankrupt Laws. There 
is no ground therefore to impute to the Legislature an intention 
of placing this discharge from' liability on a footing in point 
of time, or other circumstances, with the discharge from im¬ 
prisonment* The' consequence of such construction requires 
much consideration. Unless this declaration, “ that no further 
proceedings be had*' is discretionary to the Court in regard to 
thethtoe when the final discharge from liability shall be decreed, ' 
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tyer it shall be made to appeaf ^hatj the estate.,has prodip^ls 
sufficient’to pay fti;ee^fpu|ths of,the debts, of; creditor 
to the anjouqt of more, .than ony-half in nu.ihbejr and, yal^e* 
shall signify their consent and if it, shall appear that tb.«V|,- 
solvent bps acted burly the Co.yrt.qhall.be aut|K>ii%^d Mcr^tjp^» 
tp orcJer, &c. This may ,bg before'the t^ne required\^y 
sectipn 33 for creditors ip India to examiue into the truMf„,pf 
the petition and'schedule, before the Hearing, euquiry, ex ami- 
nation of insolvent, &c. required by section 34. Again* 
whenever a man could pay three*fourths .of his debts, and, so 
far as could be then discovered, had acted honestly, he might 
obtain a discharge for ever of the remainder, before there yireg i 
time thoroughly to investigate his affairs, and ascertain whe¬ 
ther he could not pay more or the whole, provided ,he epul# 
contrive tp, secrete any of his property, it might very coodr 
mpnly be befoic creditors not in India had time to, take parti 
in .the proceedings, giving them a manifest and unfair ad-, 
vantage, to be unaffected by the discharge and yet entitled to 
coiue in under t,he insolvency, the words being ° whp shall 
not have taken part before order of 'discharge," which would* 
be contrary to the meaning of sec. 54, enacted for the pur-, 
pose of giving them time to come in, and of forcing them tpu 
do so' on equality with Indian creditors. As* J before said > 
this would leave the Court without any Hold over an iusplyepfe,. 
to obtain his assistance when necessary to wind up bis affair^ " 
There is up provision made in this or any sub lequpnt clause 
for this event, which there must have been if the Legislature * 
had intended to produce it. There is po power in the Cjpurt, 
by tlie Act so construed, if the conditions are fulfilled, by thp 
insolvent, to suspend his final discharge, unless he pad' bp 
charged with unfair conduct. According to this construction, r 
he must be instantly discharged from liability; but tf this .had-, 
been the intention, of the Legislature, tl^y v^puld have, quali-,. 
bed it as in othpr cases* sp as to keep lpm within the jurisdic- 
tionofthe. Court sp long as the affairs of his estate required' 
In,*' regard to the rule of construptipn applicable to this^ljau^e, 
upon general principles of law, if is certain that this isnotaii 
enactment in favor, pf tfye libqrty of flie sulyect. s 
free him from prison, but .to free him from the 
pay Hisd^bts when J^e shall be bbje,-—an enactment fqyndedt . 
in tlie policy ,o£ the .^tote^'n’ot .in the liberty oftfe . 

It deprives, the creditors of their undoubted right to insist up- * 
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on payment of their debts when the debtor shall be able to 
make it. It gives power to the Court to deprive them of this 
right as to one-fourth of their debts if three-fourth be paid. 
It gives power to a majority to deprive the minority of this 
right, though never so small a part of their debts have been 
paid. It is therefore to be interpreted evenly between the 
parties, according' to its certain meaning. This is a strict 
. interpretation, not indeed in the sense of a strict interpretation 
as applied to a penal statute, but as opposed to the liberal 
interpretation given to an act in favour of the liberty of the 
subject: to give effect to the words, but not to extend them 
against the rights of the creditors beyond their obvious and 
, ordinary meaning—or to construe them contrary to it—or to 
^suppress and leave out by construction any that are necessary 
to controu! the meaning of other words in regard to the pream¬ 
ble, it recites the establishment of laws for the relief of insol- 
yent debtors in Great Britain and Ireland, and the expediency 
of giving relief also to insolvent debtors in India. It is there¬ 
fore quite clear that in framing this act the Legislature had in 
view the Insolvent Act as it is in England. It appears to 
*me on full consideration that it was not the intention of the 
Legislature to release and discharge a debtor from all liability 
until the final winding up of the affairs of the estate. There 
is a great hardship, which may be .produced by this enactment 
in the case of meicantile insolvents, if I am right in my con¬ 
struction, and one which is fit to be brought to the notice of 
the Legislature. Without doubt it is a great hardship to the 
parties, and a. great detriment to the public interest, the tying 
up such men from that degree of usefulness which they might 
be of to the public and to themselves if finally and completely 
discharged. That is a question which concerns the public poli¬ 
cy of the country ; but if it requires a remedy, which 1 think 
It does, the only course is to appeal to the Legislature, whether 
to a larger or a smaller body having the powers of legislation 
it is not for me to say, but I am clear that the remedy does 
not lie in the power of this Court; and bound as I am to 
consider the whole clause together, and the consequences be¬ 
ing such as I have described them, it is too much for me to rest 
upon."tithe single word “ thereupon” as discharging the Court 
from'the duty of considering the whole effects of its Act, and 
upfcn the instant to pronounce an order which has the neces- 
effect of ^terminating its jurisdiction and its power when 
' are the mo 9 t wanted to carry into effect the purposes for 
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which it was created. I have, not bestowed upon this case 
more care than its importance deserves, but I have endeavour¬ 
ed to give it my best Attention, and to express myself in sftdk 
a manner that if I have gone wrong. Counsel may know the 
points on which I rest my opinion, with a view to bring thp 
question before another Court. I have no hesitation in sav¬ 
ing that the conduct of the insolvents has been fair and honest 
to their creditors, and that they are well entitled to a final re¬ 
lease from all liability as soon as it shall appear to the Court that ■ 
no further proceedings are necessary to be had in the matter of 
their insolvency. Having fully considered the question before, 
and not having been able to alter my opinions in consequence 
of any thing that has been urged by Counsel in the able argu¬ 
ment to which I have listened with great attention, 1 have 
thought it better to pronounce my decision at once than to de¬ 
lay the matter longer, in order that the utmost time may bfe 
given to prepare the case to go before another tribunal,.should 
it be thought necessary, to adopt that course ,—Bengal Hut* 
karu , 
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NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS ON SUBJECTS 
CONNECTED WITH INDIA. 

No. XXX. 

I 

•ON THE LANGUAGE AND CHARACTER BEST SUITED TO 
THE EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE* 

By way of preface to this subject, I would beg to refer 
to my papers Nos. 5 and 19. The discussion which has lately 
been published between the members of the Committee of 
Public Instruction has induced me to offer a few remarks f and 
in the first place I cat not avoid expressing my regret to’ see 
that the real point whjch ought to be considered, is in danger 
of being lost sight of by discussion in the abstract, personal 
invective, and imputation of unworthy motives. 

The object in view vs the promotion of the instruction and 
intellectual advancement of the natives of India; but there 
appears to be great diversity of opinion as to the best means 
of effecting it. Some advocate the study of Persian, Arabic, 
and Sanscrit, others prefer the introduction into the schools 
and colleges of English, and amongst these even if the lan¬ 
guage to be chosen were decided, the character in which it 
should be written remains a disputed point; while a few are, 
anxious for the translation of works into the rernacular lan¬ 
guage of the country as the most expedient course* My object 
in this paper will be to avoid all digressions'and to endeavour 
to discover the best practical mode of obtaining the result 
which is dpsfaed., 

Cal. Month . Joum. N. S. Vol; 5 , No. 478. 
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A few* general observations are however neeess try at 
starting, and the first point which demands our attention, is 
an enquiry into the origin of all the different attempts which 
have hitherto been made to introduce a foreign language into 
any country. It has been simply this/ that when one nation, 
which to say the least, was only advancing in the march of 
civilization hud conquered another, the conquerors conceived 
that it would be less trouble to compel the conquered to adopt 
the language off* the former than for themselves to acquire that 
of their new subjects. The plan has never yet succeeded ex* 
cept where the original ntce'n&s been entirely or nearly exter¬ 
minated. It is needless enumerating tjbe various countries in 
which the experiment has bee* made and foiled. They have 
been so often alluded to of late that even those who were pre¬ 
viously ignorant on the subject, must be familiar with the in¬ 
stances : one however which perhaps furnishes the strongest 
example of any, seems hitherto to have escaped observation. 
I allude to that of Wales. This small portion* of territory 
has been closely connected with Saxon England for nearly 
eight centuries :—it has formed an integral part of the kingdom 
for six and a half. Travellers innumerable from each have 
visited the other, and the closest communication has existed 
between them. Yet to this day Welch is the vernacular lan¬ 
guage of the majority of the people, so much so that in the 
churches service is performed once a day in Welch; and even 
in some of the inns on the high roads, which are chiefly fre¬ 
quented by English, servants will be found' whose .language 
is Welqh, and who understand no more of English than the 
mere names of "the articles which a traveller is likely to call 
for. 'Yet it'might with some reason have been 'expected that 
in suck a case as this, the language of the smaller, weaker, 
and conquered province would gradually disappear by the 
constant intercourse and the repeated attempts that have been 
made to introduce that of its more powerful neighbour and 
conqueror. This may perhaps ultimately be the result; but 
mor#than six centuries nave not been sufficient to • Accomplish 
it; and how much longer it may be before the object will be 
attained it* remains for lime to show. With such examples 
before us, JMurticularly that just- quoted, does it Rot appear 
extraordflplp' that in India; where the total amount of every 


'iMHa extent is e hundred ud twenty by eighty nihi, noftarger than oae of 
oartag^dtstriats, end hardly »o populous,' 
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class of Englishmen is computed at about thirty thousand, and 
whose numbers ai^s not likely .to encrease with any greatn^a 

# dity, our rulers- should *think it possible to change the laotwgS 

* of a hundred millions -of native-'.subjects? Tin general intro ^ 

duction of the. English language in India, may indeed be act 
down as a chimera.- *, 

But it may be observed, that though this may be imprac¬ 
ticable as a universal result; yel4bat to a considerable extent 
a foreign language may be made use <of to instruct these Classes 
of the people who have leisure, for stody, and this may be in 
some degree, true. ■ But to how small a portion will this apply. 
The majority of the people must and can -only be ■ enlightened 
by means of their* own vernacular tongues and how blind a 
policy is it to negleVt the benefit of the millions in order to 
promote a little extra learning among the few. 

The first object ought to be to translate books in the ver¬ 
nacular languages of the country. 

The second is the choice Of which foreign language is best 
calculated to. afford most instruction to those who have leisure 
to study it. . 

The first is so self-evident a proposition that it is needless 
to dilate upon it, especially as tony thing which may tend to 
elucidate it, will appear in the course of the remarks which 
will be offered upon the second. With this view, English, 
Persian, Arabic, and. Sanscrit, have each their respective 
advocates. Of till these, there is not a single department of 
knowledge*, in which the first will not afford more sources ,of 
information than all the others united.* Is history required! 
That of the whole world is to be found- in the English lan¬ 
guage. Should any student wish to devote his time exclusive¬ 
ly to that of any particular country, be might Indeed/possibly 
discover some details in the works of the original - authors * 
which have not yet been translated into English; bat in4he' 
latter language, he will find quite enough for general rea¬ 
der. In Chemistry, Astronomy, Geometry, Natural History* 
Geology, Botany, Medicine, and indeed in every depajMggft * 
of science winch can be mentioned, the works extant m ■ Beg? 
lish have left any Jthat the Orientals possess Cegjtufies itt*ree£&. 
I do not deny that the wise men originally cemefrotoUbq 
East, and that the Arabians and Indians had made tbtae *pjsm- 
grass in many of these Sbieitccjfc, while our ancestors Wh|W 
painted barbarians, in the rfeesestrtate of ignorance. . They* 
*f das credit for what : so do Pavia audita old 
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navigators receive their due share of applause for their exer¬ 
tions and discoveries in search of the uorth west passage ; but 
a voyager of the present who in pursuit of the same ob¬ 
ject should take their works as his guide, instead of the more 
recent discoveries of Parry, Franklin,,and Ross, would not 
be entitled to much credit for wisdom. The poetry of the 
Fast has called forth the most extravagant praises from its 
admirers, but will it bear any comparison with English poetry ? 
No doubt beautiful ideas, splendid imagery, and the richest 
and most elegant verification are sometimes to be found, but 
the mass of what is denominated poetry among the orientals, 
consists of redundant epithets, far fetched allusions, over¬ 
strained expressions, and even absurd quibbles; much in the 
style of what Swift has ridiculed in his “ Martinus Scriblerus 
on the Peri bathos.”' The passages there quoted bear such a 
resemblance to the style of oriental writing, that one mi.ht 
almost fancy they were translations. As to Logic, if by that 
term be understood the art of writing and speaking correctly, 
it is to be acquired by application in almost any language, 
since the best guides are common teuse, a grammar, and a 
dictionary. Which then of these four foreign languages afibrd 
the most instruction for the benefit of those whom it is pro¬ 
posed to educate ? 

Among the arguments adduced by the advocates for teach¬ 
ing the natives of India the foreign oriental languages, viz, 
Persian, Arabic, and Sanscrit, the plainest tell much stronger 
against than in favor of what they propose. One of. the most 
strenuous for the plan observes, that it was the circumstance 
of Latin being the language of knowledge which kept Europe 
so long in a state of ignorance. It seems to have escaped 
him that that argument Is equally strong against making any 
foreign language in any country the principal vehicle of know¬ 
ledge. lie also says that by teaching the natives of India 
English, we almost put a stop to indigenous writings; and 
that their compositions in English chiefly consist of imitations 
from the books they have read. He forgets to enquire whe¬ 
ther their compositions in Sanscrit, Persian, or Arabic, merit 
a better character; and there are few arnoug^ the English who 
are competent judges of the matter. Most of us can detect 
the poverty and want of originality of a work in our own lan¬ 
guage, but how many of us aie qualified to give an opinion 
on the merits of a work in the oriental tongues ? Another 
argument in their favor is, that for many ideas, and almost 
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sll the terms of art and science, the Tentacular language of 
the natives has no words; and that these* must be introduced 
fiom a foreign tongue, therefore they must learo a foreign 
tongue in order to study these sciences ; and further that this 
foreign tongue must be«Arabic or Sanscrit. This is any thing 
but a logical deduction. Are not almost all our scientific 
terms in English derived from the Greek and Latin ? Yet it 
is very popible for a man to be well acquainted with Chemis¬ 
try, Medicine and the other sciences who is ignorant of those 
languages. The terms required have been adopted into our 
own tongue, and the explanations of their meanings are given 
in English, so that they have virtually become English words. 
It is precisely the same when we acquire a new idea or dis¬ 
cover a new article for domestic or any other use. If the'idea 
or the article be of foreign importation, we commonly adopt 
the designation we find attached to it; if of native manufac¬ 
ture, we invent a term, which in either case being published 
with the signification affixed, is universally understood 
becomes part and parcel of the language of that country into 
which it is introduced. In accordance with the progress of 
ideas and discoveries, new terms of art, verbs, nouns, sub¬ 
stantives are daily introduced into our own language. Take 
for instance our official and common correspondence and 
conversation on Indian affairs. It is so crammed with orien¬ 
tal words as to be totally unintelligible to an uninitiated 
Englishman. Yet any one with the help solely of a glossary 
might acquire a very accurate knowledge of the proceedings 
of our British Indian Courts of Justice, without learning any 
oriental language.* Again it is asserted that Persian, Arabic, 
and Sanscrit are not, strictly speaking , foreign languages in 
India: also that a work in auy of the vernaculur languages 
of the country will only be of partial utility, whereas if written 
in either of the above three languages, it will form a boon to 
the scholar all over the east. On the first of these. points,. the 
words “ strictly speaking” form a very saving clause: it is 
strange that 4 infatuation and self-deception can be carried so 
far. The Persian, Arabic and Sanscrit languages are to the 
whole of the continent of Hindostan as much foreign .as tlie 
French, Latin and Greek are to the English, or indeed to the 


* More familiarly, how inauy ) ear* is iteiooe a learner, to •team across 4feo 
ocean, or macadamize a road, baa b«on beard of. When are bare gained an 
idea we shall not be long in finding a word to express it# Words without idfcae 
are useless.. - - . 
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- European worfl. The cases are precisely parallel, inasmuch 
as Persian and Arabic are the living languages of the country 
in a portion of the east as French and Greek are in parts of 
Europe. Indeed, it is probable that the proportion of Euro* 
peans who understand the three latter languages is infinitely 
greater than that of the natives of.India who are conversant 
with the three former : yet who in his senses would propose 
to publish works intended for the general instruction of the 
people of England in either French, Latin, or Greek ? On the 
second point; it may be a very philanthropic design to en - 
lighten the Arabs and Persians, and when we have performed 
the. duties which lie nearer home, it will be time enough to 
turn our attention that way; but our first object ought to be 
to promote the education of the people over whom we are 
placed; and the only possible means of effecting this to any 
extent, will be by means of their own vernacular languages. 
The endeavor to prove that Persian, Sanscrit, and Arabic are 
not, strictly speaking, foreign languages in India, is supported 
by quoting passages in the vernacular tongues in which are 
found words introduced from the former. Did the writer never 
Consider the variety of languages which have been combined 
to form what is now called English ? Saxon is certainly the 
ground-work; but it is impossible to write sentence of any 
length in our own tongue, without the introduction of words 
which were originally Latin, Greek, or French. Yet will it 
be asserted that a foreigner cannot learn English without first 
studying any or all of these languages ? •* The science of 
geology is well worthy the attention of the people of Eng¬ 
land.”* In this short sentence how many foreign words are 
introduced; but no one declare that the mere English scholar, 
provided he were well acquainted with his own language, 
would not understand it. 

The fact is, that instead of taking for our guide common* 
sense, we have hitherto been led away by an oriental mania 

* An argument, in the spirit of Nome that have been made use of, might 
easily he hrought forward to prove the Rnglish language to be e jargon; we have 

only to write hie sentence thnv. *t The sei&ntia of yijoXoyoc >* veil worthy 
the atUntio of the populua of England.” The cirenmstanee that several lan¬ 
guages unite to form the English, ha* by competentjudges been considered as 
one main source of the richness of ours. Yet the Hindonsfanee, in which the 
same cvUae has been at work, may choose to pronnnnca a jargon. When the 
latter shall he. brought into me, so that there will he an inducement to study, 
and compose in it, it will very soon vindicate itself against ths accusation *f 
being a jargon ! 
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which took its rise from the circumstance of a few learned 
and distinguished men in the last century having devoted 
themselves to the study of eastern literature. The splendour 
of such a genius as that of Sir William Jones, and the ap~ 
plause which his labeurs received from all the literati of Eu¬ 
rope who were engaged in the pursuit, conspired to throw over 
it a false lustre, which the ardour of his imagination Contri¬ 
buted to heighten. Few were capable of appreciating or 
estimating the real value of the study, and they wfruM in 
general took it for granted, that men of such acknowledged 
ability must be the best judges of each others merits, on 
which they mutually bestowed such high and flattering 
encomiums. They forgot that “ all have their hobbies”— 
and the students themselves, after so many years of appli¬ 
cation and industry, even though they might have disco¬ 
vered the comparative inutility of their labour, could not 
but cherish the pleasing associations of theit eatly enthusiasm, 
and would be reluctant to own that their time might hkve been 
devoted to more useful purposes and thus the spell has 
never yet been broken.* But if cool and dispassionate opiniog 
of those best qualified to judge at the present moment is of 
any weight, there can be no doubt of the fact that if general 
knowledge of any description be the object of their pursuit, 
there is little or nothing to repay the toil of oriental study, f 
There can be no objection to an indepeudant man of literary 


* Numerous instances might be nddaoed to show how proao we are to 
over-estimate the importance of any^ study on which we have spent onr time. 
A most striking one is to be found in Col. Todd’s history of Rajaa a tno, a work 
foil of talent nod research. It seems the Rajpoots claim to Ls desceodants from 
the sun. In a history of the people it would be proper to mention this as am 
additional proof of the absurd vanity of rode nations, bnt the mere foot would 
have beeo quite sufficient without giving the whole fahnlous genealogy. What 
should we think of a mao who in writting the history of Africa, should not be 
content with informing ua that the kinga of Timbucktoo traced their descent 
from king Bugaboo, the offspring of an amour between the sao nod the moon « 
hundred and fifty millions of years ago ; bnt who should proceed to record the 
genealogy and sols of tba respective kinga bow king Bugaboo reigned 89,000 
years, and was succeeded by his spa king Cockatoo, who after a bloody war be¬ 
tween his two sons Bangboo aud Dangboe was succeeded by the latter, who' 
reigned 50,000 years, conquering mighty kingdoms, warring with the god See. 
till be came to the present occupant of the throne. King Tomboy, who in • 
sailor’s check shirt and trowsers, and ao officer’s cocked hat, gains n livelihood 
by driving down gangs of miserable Wretches and selling them on the boast to 
the European slave captains. Such matter as this would be just as well worth 
publishing as that with which Col. Todd has filled (if I recollect right) soma 
sixty pages of his work. Quarto hooka are easily made iu his way. 

f See some excellent remarks of Haber’s on his subject in n letter to Wi(. 
mot Horton, March, 1885. 
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inclination devoting bis time to its acquirement. He m stf 
perhaps ultimately discover a grain of wheat among,bushels of 
chaff;* but to all who are engaged in the common affairs jq( 
life, beyond what is requisite to transact business with . the 
people of the east, oriental studies are jiist so much tiihe mis* 
applied. The acquisition of Persian, Arabic or Sanscrit is 
assuredly not the best mean9 of communicating with a people; 
the mass of whom are totally ignorant of those tongues.! 

The next division of the subject is the character that is- to' 
be employed in expressing the language; and here while' 
discussion runs high as to which of the foreign letters, English 
or Persian, are to be adopted, we are iu danger of altogether 
forgetting the simple fact, that the majority of the people of 
India have already a written character. Well known over al¬ 
most the whole continent; and that its main features are the 
same, although some slight modification in the shape of some 
of the letteis exists in different provinces. This is another of 
the numerous instances which might be quoted to prove that 
we are far too apt to look upon natives as a set of uncivilized 
barbarians. It is observed that letters are by far the easiest 
part of a language—this may be doubtful where the facilities 
are equal. Does a child find the more difficulty in learning to 


* If there ihouM be any thine worth knowing, relating to the laws or cus¬ 
toms of the people, for there is little ohance of making any other discovery, let 
it he well translated once for all for the henefit of the community. This would 
be much better than expecting the wholedo learn Arabic or Sanscrit 

■f It is said that the koowledge of Persian, Arabic and Sanscrit, will 
aniit a person in acquiring the vernacular tongues. Certainly if he happened 
to possess the former koowledge, it would be eo much gained: but this is not 
the point The qnestion is, wonla « man be sooner qualified to transact business 
with the people of Biodnntnn by applying himself at once to that language, or by 
first learning Persian. Wonld be sooner be able to communicate with the Ben¬ 
galees by learning their language or by first studying Sanscrit. We had practical 
proof of the latter some years ago in the College of Fort William: it was a sort 
of mania among some of the Bengalee students to give the preference'to Sans¬ 
crit ; in consequence many of them, although they studied harder, were some 
months longer in College, than those who proceeded in the rational way of 

■ « if . _ t , _ ■ _ .•ail _I_I_ ■ _ • _ 


■rmHi ii n ,,t h • , m rw-r rrnirr*:nrmrTTMTmr.n■j.Tram 


language* After they had learnt any five hundred words of Sanscrit, they 
that thin knowledge enabled them at once to understand say a hundred words of 


Bengalee ; they ha<} still fourhundred words of the letter to learn to bring them 
on n par with those students who had followed the rational plan of qualifying 
themselyes for the public service. A knowledge of Latin and French will great, 
ly facilitate the ecqoisition of Italian to an Englishman; bnt if a man’s sole ob¬ 
ject was to transact business in Italy, it would be a wiser plan at once to study 
the Italian. A knowledge of Latin and Frenoh wonld also facilitate tbe acqui- 
A'ian of English to a native or India: but if one of these were on the point of 
going *“ * -‘ ---* 
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tpdbk its native tongue or iu acquiring the art of reading and 
Writing? How many*of the English is India have attained a 
colloquial knowledge of the languages of the country, who 
never could so far conquer disinclination to study as to leant 
to read them. But be This at it may, we shall find it nearly as 
hard a task to compel a whole nation to change their written 
character as to make them adopt a new language. The Per¬ 
sian conquerors attempted the former expedient precisely in 
the same spirit that they endeavoured to effect the latter; but., 
that the English who are considered a civilised nation should 
think of imitating their example, certainly is not the best mode 
of proving their claim to the title. To what possible benefit, is. 
such a change contemplated? To enable a few Englishmen' 
who are too indolent to learn the native written character, to 
write a sort of mongrel Hindostanee,* and jo facilitate the 
studies of a few score of youths at Delhi, who have been. 
instructed in a mode at variance with that in any other part of 
the country, or indeed of the world. For this, ao attempt is 
to be made to induce a hundred millions to change the written 
character which they have used for centuries 1 

The reasons given are curious. The Roman character 
(which is itself a modification from the Greek) has spread 
from the small territory of Latium over the whole of Europe, the 
American continents and even to the South Sea Islanders. 
This is true,—and why ? At the time when the Romans made 
themselves masters of Europe, it Is doubtful whether the barba¬ 
rous nations whom they subdued possessed «auy knowledge of 
letters. The majority certainly lad none; whit aid exist 
was known to a very small number. These with nume¬ 
rous arte and sciences were introduced by the conquerors* 
who of course attempted to introduce their own letters and 
language: the former succeeded because it had nothing to 
supplant. The latter failed because the conquered peo¬ 
ple had already a language of their own. The same rea¬ 
son has effected the introduction of the Roman alphabet in¬ 
to the Sooth Sea Islands. The inhabitants of these islands 
were ignorant of the art of writing; and were taught it 
by men who use the roman character. .In such a case tfao 

- - ■ I T l I ' 

* A nvii i* nude at the word Hiadoetaaee. It may not be a native 
term for that dialect which ia strictly called Oordoo. According to tho genio* 
of the English Isaguage, there osn be no impropriety in oar applying tbetym 
Hindoetoooe to the lancaace of the people of Htedosten. At sny rote it if sour 
become s oiturtliced Bnglith irord. 
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teachers most either have adopted their own letters in the 
instruction of the people or have invented new ones, End the 
former was the simpler and easier plan. But how weak must 
etBn the originators of the proposed plan perceive the reasons in 
its favor to be,'when they instance the use of the Roman letters 
in the American continent. Would they expect that the 
European emigrants to the new world should leave behind 
them their language and letters, and either invent new ones, or 
altipt those of the savages (if indeed the l tter had any letters) 
vThont they had suppl mted ? Yet, that they did not do this is 
to be made an argument for the attempt to force a foreign lan¬ 
guage and character on a natu n who hnv^ been acquainted 
Wfrh the use of It ttfrrs for centuries! it is acknowledged that 
the Roman alphabet do< s not contain symbols to express the 
pronunciation of oriental words. This difficulty is to be obvia¬ 
ted by the invention of signs and new letters. The more siro* 
1* plan of taking the letters which already existed, adapted to 
the pronunciation of the Eastern languages, is overlooked.* So 
far from Endeavoring to introduce the Roman alphabet to ex¬ 
press oriental words, it would of two extraordinary schemes be 
the better to publish English books in the oriental character, 
adapting the latter as far as practicable to our language. 
This would at least enable some to acquire a colloquial know¬ 
ledge of English, who might not have time to bestow more 
attention on the subject. Notwithstanding the absurdity into 
which Gilchrist’s enthusiasm led him to carry his propositions, 
there can be bo doubt that his works have induced many to 
acquire some colloquial knowledge of Hindoostanee, who 
otherwise would have remained in entire igno<a»ce of it. But 
there is no royal road to the acquisition of foreign tongues any 
more than to geometry; and those whose business or inclina¬ 
tion leads them to such studies, must be content to go through 
the toil of learning by regular steps. 

As to the prospective vision of the amalgamation of the 
English and oriental tongues till they form one universal lan¬ 
guage; doubtless the composite construct on will remain as a 
monument, when* the original meterials of which it is to be 
formed shall have been forgotten.— But not tie£ then. 

What then is the course which those among the English 

■ ■■ . * ■» —M — S- L ■ . . H —— . " " * . . — ' ■ ——— 

* Tbe diffcoUy of making « eorrtet alphabet of the Roman chaise ter for 
exprssing Oriental words, or at lf»t of teaching people io adopt one, arent* In 
be overlooked. Ptarty or ifty year* have not been aamcient to introduce among 
educated Englishmen no uniform way of spelling oriental words 
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sbonU adopt, who, have really the. instruction and. benefit, of 
tbe people of India aj. heart, and what is the most practical 
mid rational means, of effecting it? Simply, these, Fiist, 
to establish schools for instruction in the different branches sf 
knowledge in the vernacular languages and the written charac¬ 
ter of the country. Second, to translate books of infarmatUHl, 
on various subjects into those languages and letters. And 
Thirdly, to give to all who have leisure and inclination t# 
extend their studies, the means of acquiring that foreign 
language from which the most general information is to be 
obtained—that is the English. This is at least quite 
sufficient for a beginning—what other languages may be «•* 
couraged must depend upon time and the inclinations* end 
abilities of the people. 

With regard to the written character of the people that 
should be adopted, common sense would suggest that all 
visionary schemes of universal letters must be abandoned. 
That alphabet must be preferred which is already in use it tbe 
different provinces. The Bengalee for Bengal proper. The 
N agree for Hindoostan, and so on. A great misapprehension 
still exists as to the varieties in the form of the letters to- which 
the tatter is subject. This is not in reality greater than the 
variety in the forms of the written Rom^n letters which exist 
i i the English, French or German writing, as a very little ox* 
animation will convince my readers * Indeed the different 
constructi >i» of letters to be found among the English alone is 
fully as great as in the Nagree. We have our capital and 
small Roman and Italic letters, our old black letters or Ger¬ 
man character, and in our manuscript writing as great a variety 
as fashion or individual characters can produce. There are in 
common use two modes of forming, respectively an A. F. Q. 
K L. M. P. R. S. T. and W. nevertheless the foundation of 
the alphabet is the same, and any one who is well grounded in 
that, easily decyphers toe varieties. The case is similar in the 
Deba Nagree. If any one will make himself thoroughly 
master of the alphabet published in Sh&kespear’s Grammar, he 
will find that a very little trouble will enable him to read Na- 
giee writings from almost every province on the continent of 

• 

* Let the Engliihmun, who in the beet French. Qormart, or ftalfen scholSr, 
bat who line mil; learnt those Un^an^e* front printed b»oke, teko op • letter from 
n unlive of either of tlione countries on «nv domnton ^object • be Will fin'd great 
difficulty ib readies it, «o different it their mode of writing from o«r*. „■'* •’ 

* > ' ; V 
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India.* Evan the hieroglyphics of the me relents {called ma- 
fhajonee) are traceable to the 1 same source. Were many print¬ 
ed hooks published in this character, the varieties Of* the let¬ 
ters lS^ld soon be greatly diminished. ' 

i "With reference to the remark that’althongh iff some oases 
She people have the option of using the Nagree or Persian 
character in their* writings, by far the greater number prefer 
•'the latter. 1 must observe that it is true; a id the reason'is 
•plain. Those Who in India learn to read and write are divided 
into four olr sees. 

* ■ First, the- remnant of the old Moosulman families of 
rank. • These naturally prefer Persian and Arabic in the same 
spirit that a mixture of prejudice,- old feelings and recollec¬ 
tions would after our subjection by the Africans probably in¬ 
duce us to educate our sonain French, Latin or Greek in pre¬ 
ference- to the language of Tumbuctoo, even although the lat¬ 
ter possessed more sources of knowledge than the others. The 
number of this class is very. few. 

2d. The Pundits or learned Hindoos. These naturally 
affect the Sanscrit. Their numbers also are very small. 

3d. The shopkeepers, village accomptants, and merchants 
who write the Nagree, Bengalee, or other local languages and 
’ character. These learn just enough to enable them to keep 
their accounts, and draw bills upon each other: more would 
be useless as long as there are scarcely any books in the 
language and character worth reading, and the knowledge of 
this character does not open the way to any employment. 
Their numbers are very great. 

4th. The expectants for official employments and for 
offices about the colleges. These ere numerous, hut not nearly 
so as the last mentioned class. They make considerable pro - 
ficiency, because they have an inducement to do so ; and they 
learn Persian because that is ordered by Government to be the 
language of the' courts and offices in which they aspire to be 
employed. The first daws being hitherto excluded by the sys- 
temof the British Government, the whole general business of the 
Country falls into the hands of the fourth class; it is therefore 


* The lose list of Nagrer, doable, treble, end even quadruple letter* there 
published, might frighten a hegioner ; for at firat sight they appear ss formidable 
at Chinese hieroglyphic*. On analysing them however they are simple enough 
to ooe who m well acquainted with the primary lettet*. Beside* the truth is 
that ia common practise not a twentieth or thirtieth part of them are ever need. 
Shakespeare baa published them more m • matter of curiqeity, to show whet 
extraordinary compounds could be made. 1 . . 
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no wonder that Persian should bo . the common an well as 
official medium of communication. If Government oan.^to 
order that Hiudotteet and Nagree should be the officii! cha¬ 
racter, the whole of the fourth class would immediately tani 
it, stimulated by tbe*hope of official employment ; the second 
class would improve their knowledge of it, whereas they hire 
not sufficient leisure from their daily business to enable .them 
to, acquire an entirely different and extremely difficult ^in* 
guage, such as the English;'and the two first would tmtdm 
the more liberal system which has lately been introduced soon 
follow the general current, and Persian would very speed Hy 
be as much disused as Arabic and Sanscrit are at present, it 
is very doubtful, if in the whole of the Bengal presidency 
containing sixty millions of inhabitants, there be five hundred 
who are sufficiently acquainted with either. of those languages 
to be able to read the easiest book for their own pleasure with¬ 
out the aid of a Dictionary. 

A FRIEND TO INDIA* 

March, 1834. 


No. XXXI. 

ON THE BEST MODE OF ASCERTAINING .THE CHARACTER 

of Public officers. 

Some time has now elapsed since the publication of the 
order of the Governor General in Council, professedly for this 
object. Of itself it supplies matter for much, consideration 
both to those immediately concerned and to the public>at large; 
but coupled as it is with the minute of the Governor General 
of January 15,1834, on which the order is founded, it will ena¬ 
ble us to enquire what is demanded, and the best means for 
attaining the object. Let us first examine the observations in 
the minute. The three first paragraphs assume that there is in 
the present day a much greater call for latent and applica¬ 
tion in the officers of Government than there was forty years 
ago. The reasons given are diet the natives are growing more 
intelligent, and that the free settlement of Europeans is now (o 
be allowed. In one point of view there is much truth in the 
assumption ; in another it is utterly incorrect. Is it meant to 
be asserted that there was then much less business in .the courts 
and offices of Government than now exists ? We bane sten 
from official reports that the number of district judges fs ftttty- 
nine ; that on an average each bas a tract of countryeebjeot to 
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Iiis jurisdiction ofseventy miles long by rather mors than sixty 
broad ; containing 4,775 towns end villages, and a populaiun 
of more than a million. It is probable that the population hm 
considerably encreased since that time; but on the other hand 
the number of the judges in former days was less than it is now; 
s*» that although the number of inhabitants in each district was 
perhaps something less than at present, the size of the provinces 
must have been greater, which would bring the difficulty of 
probably administrating the affairs of the country and of attend¬ 
ing to the wai ts of the people to much the same standard. But 
in those days the judges were also magistrates, and the natives 
of India are almost universally accused of litigiousness The 
collectorshipg too were much ou the same scale. Does the Go¬ 
vernor General suppose that undec such a system, justice was 
j>roj>erly administered to the satisfaction of the people in those 
days, or that the abuses which are now so loudly complained 
of have only existed of late years? To undeceive himself 
he has only to read the reports of the different judges of circuit 
between 1793 and 1809, many of which are published iri the 
appendix to the 5th report, lie will th^refinda most lamen¬ 
table picture of raiseiy caused hy the utter inefficiency of the 
existing establishments, and by a virtual denial of justice. 7'hen 

complaints were loud, because some credit was given hy the 
people to our professions of a wish to remedy their grievances, 
and improve their condition : after that time the hopelessness of 
despair diminished the cries for redress. Now again the fever 
of desperation causes them to raise with redoubled energy. It 
i» not that there is more to be done now, but that so much can¬ 
not with impunity be left undone; and here his Lordship is 
right enough in alluding to the encreased intelligence of the 
natives and the projected settlement of Europeans. The for* 
mer have a truer perception of their own rights, or, more 
strictly speaking, a stronger determination to have them attend¬ 
ed toj the latter will now he unrestrained by the fear of trans¬ 
mission without trial. To both the press is open, and the day 
is passed* when it could be fettered as it was before; and we 
may rely upon it that neither will in future submit to misrule 
with the patience they have hitherto displayed. The real lesson 
which our rulers should learn if they would take timely warn¬ 
ing, is to encreasH the courts so as to establish a possibility of 
justice being duly administered; an utterly hopeless case under 
existing Circumstances. 

* The fourth, fifth and sixth paragraphs allude to the. evils 
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of ail exclusive service; and a proposal is made to remedy this 
by applying a stimulqp to exertion. This is to. be done by fix* 
ing a standard of efficiency for every grade of the public service, 
to be followed by a declaiation that no person, whatever be - 
his standing, shall be appointed to succeed to a vacant situation, 
unless he be considered properly qualified to do justice to the 
trust about to be confided to him. The observations in these, 
are good, end the principle to be introduced equally so. Pro¬ 
vided it be properly acted upon; used, but not abused, it will 
almost effectually annihilate one great cause of complaint, 
which (but for the admission contained in the term '‘new. 
principle”) I might hardly have ventured to advert to; viz. 
the little difference, in point of promotion, which has hitherto 
been made between the able and inefficient, the idle and dili¬ 
gent. Some instances to the contrary can doubtless be produc¬ 
ed ; but the remark is by no means uncommon dial in the In* 
dian, or to speak within bounds, the Bengal Civil Service, a 
man has little inducement to exert himself beyond what the UW. 
obliges him, except in the approbation of his own conscience. 
This and the attachment and esteem of the natives, is certainly 
in every man’s power to attain, but ( fear it will notdomucfc 
when unaccompanied by the more solid rewards which it is tUe> 
province of Government to bestow. Objections have been, 
(for it is not the first time the subject has been discussed,) and 
are made to the introduction of the new principle. It is urged 
that a man enters the service under a tacit condition that he 
is to receive a provision in retnrn for the renunciation of his 
home and friends, and devoting himself to the service of Go¬ 
vernment; undoutedly he dues to a certain extent; but I am 
not aware that there is any covenant expressed or implied 
which guarantees that every young writer shall rise progres¬ 
sively to the highest situations, without reference to his qualifi¬ 
cations or assiduity, whether he be able or inefficient, idle or 
diligent. Such a principle would be the height of injustice 
the people of India; and has, to the extent to which it hat be* j u 
earned, already produced infinite mischief. Every man who 
enters the'service is, unless he be absolutely deficient, or.be 
guilty of corruption, or other crime suffi tent to warrant bis dis¬ 
missal, entitled to a certain provision; but beyond this, it is 
not very apparent what claim he has, as a matter of right, nay 
connected with proper qualifications. Surely the interesbMif 
so many millions of native subjects demand some attention. * 
Many a man is fit for subordinate situations, where the-duties^ 
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are easy and tl$e responsibility small, who would be totally un¬ 
qualified fur higher employment. In the Army, by way of 
illustration, is it any novelty to find a man who performed the 
the duties of adjutant so as to give entire satisfaction; yet who 
was a very inefficient commanding officer when he afterwards 
rote to that rank ? Are there no instances of men who, as 
colonels of regiments, distinguished themselves highly, yet as 
generals proved quite incauable of commanding a division ? 
The same observation will hold good in all services. Let those 
of slender abiMties be confined, on moderate salaries, to situa¬ 
tions the duties of which they are capable of conducting : and 
let the higher offices be conferred on men who have proved 
themselves qualified to hold them efficiently, and to give satis¬ 
faction to the thousands whose interests are committed to their 
charge. Were this arrangement duly carried into effect, and 
sufficient provisions enacted to prevent its abuse, and the undue 
exertions of patronage in favor of friends to the detriment of 
the welfare of the people, the evils of an exclusive service, as 
far as the latter are concerned, would cease to exist; for in 
reality it would no longer be an exclusive service. The num¬ 
bers of young men sent out to afford a sufficient selection would 
be so much greater than at present, that the effect would bo 
the same as if the service were declared open to all. The 
expense of course would be increased; and this with the Court 
of Directors will form a strong if not insuperable objection to 
the proposed plan ; because as the British Indian Government 
has hitherto been constituted, and by the new charter is des¬ 
tined to remain for twenty years to come, all diminution of 
disbursements will only benefit the proprietors of India stock, 
not the people of India: and in addition to this consideration,, 
should some of the sons or nephews of the Directors be among 
those unfortunates who should be destined to be passed over, 
the court will probably very speedily manifest an inclination to 
return to the old system. 

The principle however is good like many other that have 
been promulgated by the British Indian Government, but like- 
those the execution is a very different affair. On this head, the 
iirat point to be considered is the mode of ascertaining the quali¬ 
fications of the different candidates which is treated of in para¬ 
graphs seven to eleven of the minute. The measure which 
.it seems is chiefly^ if not entiely, to be relied on, is a system of 
reports to be sent in by each functionary of the one immediately' 
subordinate to him. 'I he subject of the reports is to be temper, 
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discretion, patience, habits of application' to public buajiWttu 
knowledge of the native languages, and pre>eminenlJy^j{j 0 r 
position and behaviour towards the people, high and fow^wAjlf 
whom the functionary is brought into official, contact, 
must now enquire whether the points to be touched ou are.^au 
that is required. The collector and magistrate is. to, repqfi, 
upon his deputy and assistants; he certainly has opp<>rj,ujpjtie$ 
of ascertaining their qualifications; but as to the c-mimiyijg of 
the commissioner, whence is he to collect in forma lion to. enable 
him to give any ? He has no time to examiuo whole {ilc^’of 
proceedings in cases decided by tbe deputy or assistants; and 
he can only assent to what the magnate says, or give an 
opinion founded on the intercourse of private society. This 
too will only hold good with respect to the officers of tj^t 
district in which the commissioners* head quarti rs are situated, 
since many of these latter devote so little time to visiting th# 
other parts of divisions, that they know nothing of what goes,, 
oh except from form and roporis. Tlieic is much the.gaiqe.dif-' 
ficulty in the repoits which the commissioner, will jndifq, 
relative to the collectors. As long as they are only <jrayvn>' 
from official documents, very little reliance is to be .placet 
upon them; t nd the difficulty will be still gieater ^wliiqb, ih© 
Courts and Boards will find in giving a chaiacter of the. ,<?qqiT 
missioners and sessions judges. ' 

It may almost be taken for granted that uin opinion qf^a 
subordinate functionaly in India, drawn solely from oiffieijd,, 
reports and forms, can hut in a very slight degree' be relied! 
on. Yet this is the only foundation fur the estimation iq 
which every man is henceforward to be held by (■oveiarnoqt*, 
Many a very efficient officer is held ill low estimation ln^ thq 
sunerior authorities from some little accidental circuqisra'<q^ Vi 
or by inattention to a form, while others who' are quite tins', 
reverse have, by a little tact, contrived to 'obtain a vefw/, 
tolerable character for efficiency. On this point a little'detail 
is necessary, which will be best illustrated by rxampl^ ^ 
wa$ acquainted with the state of two districts, which W nejj-’' 
lect baa become in the greatest disorder. The civil fu^jpeag'' 
was Almost at a stand; aud the police had become sq iax apyi* 
insufficient that the most atrocious robberies were of ipgbQy " 
and even daily occurrence. Two men who stood ^ high, ajw 
deservedly so, in the estimation of Oovernmeut were , seb 
to v; establish some order, aqd correct the existing ,'evil^. JfcC 
effected wonders, chiefly in tbe police departments, u? which 
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their attention was almost wholly directed; but the result to 
each was very different. The one, Mr. A ., was highly praised 
by the superior courts, and repeatedly received intimations of 
the favorable notice of Government., The other, Mr. B., 
was continually receiving reprimands, was called upon for 
constant explanations; and finally a person was appointed to 
inspect and report upon his proceedings, until at length he 
was almost tempted to throw up the appointment in disgust. 
Both were unavoidably obliged to have recourse to some 
strong and even harsh measures; but T believe that on the 
whole the real merit of each was about equal. What then 
was the reason of the different treatment each received ? It 
was this: Mr. A. pursued his measures quietly, “ without 
making any fuss 11 as it is called, so that the good was effected 
without causing any display, which when the correspondence 
was feent home might excite the attention of the Court of 
Directors to the previous infamous state of the district. Mr. 
B. on the other hand was a little too fond of referring to the 
former state of things, which of course reflected on the indi¬ 
vidual who had previously held the situation ; and he happen¬ 
ed to have “ a friend at couit.” Besides which, Mr. B. 
occasionally in his reports cast reflections on the superior 
courts. In another instance two neighbouring districts were 
in an equal state of anarchy, and had been so for three or 
four years : yet the real state of one was well known, while 
the other was supposed to be in most excellent order. The 
reason was this. In both the robbers and thieves were con¬ 
nected with the officers at the head of the court and police, 
end in both only a small number of the crimes actually Com¬ 
mitted used to be inserted in the periodical reports : but in the 
one, English gentlemen had been often robbed in the other 
such an occurrence rarely took place. The bad state of the 
former consequently was blazed all over the country: in the 
latter, the managers of the robberies and other crimes had 
discovered that so long as the English were unmolested they 
might perpetrate all sorts of extortions, oppressions, and rob¬ 
beries against the natives for. a long time with impunity. If 
we are to take the reports of English travellers generally, we 
shall not arrive at a very correct conclusion. Their idea of 
the state of 'a district is usually formed from the difficulty or 
facility which they experience in procuring, without any trou¬ 
ble to themselves, supplies for their camp when marching; 
and the readiness with which the police lend their aid to en- 
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force any demand or requisition. The result is in plain Eng* 
lis'i, under the existing state of affairs, that those districts 
bear the best character in which the sei vants and follower® 
are allowed to practice to the greatest extent the oppressions 
and extortions alluded |o in No. 25 of these papers, which 
treats on the system of purveyance and forced labour* 

There are various modes besides efficiency by which at 
public officer may contrive to acquire a considerable estimation 
in the eyes of the superior authorities. One of the most sin* 
pie is to be very particular in transmitting the periodical forms 
and reports on the precise day on which they are ordered to 
be prepared, and to answer without delay any letter that may 
be received or explanations required. Provided a commis¬ 
sioner do this, and that the revenue in bis division be regularly 
and fully collected, the chief Court and Board do not look 
much further; indeed they have very little means of judging, 
if they should attempt to form an opinion of the real state of 
the division ; for* unless the encrease of crimes be something 
very remarkable, it is not difficult to devise reasons and frame 
excuses which pass current. Besides, although it may not so 
often he dene now, it was by no means uncommon formerly 
to insert in the, reports only a portion of the crimes which were 
actually committed. The same observation holds good with 
regard to the Sudder Dewannee, and the civil and sessions 
judges. «It is not very difficult for the latter, by adopting the 
same sort of means, to keep up appearances, and yet give 
very little satisfaction to the suitors. I know a young man 
who brought himself into notice in the following manner* 
The Governor General was on his tour : he called on one of 
the secretaries for a report on a particular subject. The latter 
asked the opinion of the young man above-mentioned, and he 
having first discovered the sentiments of the secretary, framed 
his reply accordingly. The consequence was, that he was 
pronounced by the secretary, to be an extremely able and in¬ 
telligent officer, and he shortly after received his reward .by 
being promoted to a superior employment. 

In paragraph 11, an allusion is made to integrity. It it, 
pleasing to find that the idea of the general dishonesty of the 
servants of Government which common report had attributed 
to his Lordship is disclaimed by him, and that he allows the 
uprightness of principle by which his official subordinates have 
hitherto been distinguished. On paragraph 12, it is sufficient 
to observe -that it is to be hoped there are but very few ■ who 
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would nut wish to benefit the people over whom they are 
pieced. The object should be to teach them how to perform 
tins d«ty.* 1 

There is also another point worthy of remark. Lord 
William Bentinck has duiiug his administration hitherto kept 
almost the whole patronage of appointments in his own hands, 
avowedly for the benefit of the public service ; and has mani¬ 
fested a considerable jealousy of every recommendation from 
the suspicion of interested motives. The impossibility of the 
head of the Government who rejected all ordinary means of 
information being leally acquainted with the true characters 
of the different members of the service, particularly the juni¬ 
ors, was long ago appaient to every one else but himself. Ho 
lias at last been convinced of it, and has recorded his own 
acknowledgement of the truth. The inefficacy of secret re¬ 
ports now stands confessed, and the /experiment having failed, 
it is hoped that this will be the last attempt to inttoduce a 
system which is calculated not only to throw discredit upqu its 
employers, but to disgust all those whose sense of honor and 
integrity is not entirely destroyed. 

The plan in short which is to be henceforth adopted with 
a view to increase the efficiency of the public set vice and to 
enable Government to distinguish between the deserving and 
undeserving in the future distribution of its patronage, is to 
require a series of public reports from each rank. How it 
will answer its object remains to be seen. The great draw¬ 
back is, that under the existing state of things such reports 
will furnish little or no criterion of character ; wiile the sys¬ 
tem opens a wide door to the operation of private feelings, 
both to the advantage and the piejudicc of those concerned. 
It is very rare when a man is (in common language) on good 
or bad terms with another, in private intercourse, that tin-* opi¬ 
nion formed by the former on the official conduct of the latter 
will not, though perhaps unconsciously, be tinged with the feel- 
iugs which must exist between them. Besides this, the 
reports of the controuling authorities will be more or less' 
influenced by their own characters, by the greater or less 
importance which they attach' to different points of duty, 
and by their own habits of business. The nearer the 

* The nmerlroD may pprhapa nhille mv readers, but it in nevpribelpn* Imp, 
that • enrmpt civil officer, piovided hi* be an able man. would cause far l*w evil 
than a neglieenf functional y, or one deficient io ability. This may be enlarged 
npoo at a future time. 
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conduct of the juniors approaches to this standard, the 
more favorable will be the reports which concern then!. 
One man will deeift that conduct worthy of commendation 
which another would only consider as the bare performance of 
duty One is an advocate for the employment of spies in fur¬ 
therance of police business: another holds the system in ab¬ 
horrence. One conceives that private intercourse with the 
people will (urnish much useful information relative to their 
characters and the concerns of the district: another, that this 
soit of proceeding is apt to prejudice the mind, and maintains 
the expediency of doing every thing in court. One is of opi¬ 
nion that the eye of the magistrate should be every where; 
and that local enquiries tend much to elucidate a difficult 
case, because when people are taken unawares the truth 
is more likely to be discovered than when they have been 
tutored, as is too often the case, after their summons 
to a court of justice.—another who in his own time would 
never take any extra trouble, sneers at and decries such 
proceedings.* One considers the collection of the full re¬ 
venue to be n matter to which all others should give place : 
another, whose sense of justice to the people is stronger, will 
think that their protection ftom robbery and oppression is at 
least worthy of a considerable share of attention ; and so on 
with inline,runs other examples that might be quoted. It is 
obvious that unless some detail he entered into, and reasons ' 
and explanations given for the opinions communicated, Govern¬ 
ment will bo full as likely to be misled by the statement they 
will receive, as to gain a true insight into the conduct and 
characters of their servants. It is gratifying however to per¬ 
ceive that the Governor General disclaims the wish to esta¬ 
blish a system of espionage: and it is only to be lamented 
that he did not adopt thpse sentiments some years since, and 
prevent the orders issued to the commissi >ners to transmit pri¬ 
vate reports oil the conduct of those subordinate to him. 

As a common measure of justice, every one has a right to 
expect that he will be supplied with a copy of the opinion 
of him entertained by his superiors, that he may at' h ast have 
an opportunity of defending himself against unjust aspersions, 

- * - —— . 

* Tli in is no ' > x*eK<’ratimi ; unit I 'have heard nmnv aoherlv remark nn the 
inutility of doing more than a man w**|»f»n|ly obliged In do. Others hsve de¬ 
clared that thev »»* nn benefit in persona! activity on the pert of a judge or 
rfragiatrate. the plain Engliih of which i». that a man who takes trouble will do no 
more good thnn one vrhto does not. ' 
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and obtain the satisfaction of knowing that his conduct has 
been approved of; as well as the advantage of discovering 
wherein he may he considered deficient, which will enable him 
to con net what has been wrong. 

It is impossible, however, not to assent to the justice of 
the Governor General’* opinion that something was absolutely 
necessary to be done. On the whole the 1 Civil Service has 
hitherto possessed full as much talent, application, and inte- 
giity as could he found in any equally numerous body of jnen. 
Many total } unconnected with it have placed it even on a still 
higher scale. The misfortune has been that tfi' re has been little 
or no inducement to extra exertion, excepting a man’s own 
sense of duty and the esteem and attachment of the people ; 
and that notorious incompetence and neglect was often allowed 
to pass almost unnoticed, while some petty matter of form, or 
what w's construed into disrespect to Government, was some¬ 
times visited much more severely than the offence deserved. 
I recollect a judge and magistrate who seldom attended his 
office above once a week, but when the cases were prepared, 
used to sign papeis and p ss orders at the direction of his head 
native officer. Of Persian this judge did not understand a 
syllable, so that it was impossible for him to tell to what he had 
fixed his signature. He was also greatly in debt to several 
natives of wealth and property in the district who had the 
complete disposal of every situation connected with the court, 
and of course employed their patronage either for the benefit 
of their friends or by the sale of the employments. As may 
be supposed the oppressions and extortions committed on the 
unfortunate inhabitants were endless: volumes might be filled 
with the details. 

In the next district, the functionary was in the constant 
habit of intoxication to such a degree, as to he canied to bed 
by his servants almost every night. He generally rose about 
one o’clock in the day, and after breakfast performed his 
official duties in the same way I hare just described. 

Not far off was a collector, whose whole time was spent 
in the amusement of sporting; his business being confined to 
half an hour’s daily work in signing papers. A little distance 
from him was another collector who was extremely assiduous 
in the occupation of making turning machines and repairing 
musical instruments; hut who did just as much business and in 
the same way that the last named individual performed it. 
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During the course of wy experience I could point out 
about a score of instances as disgraceful as the foregoing, and 
a far greater proportion of those of minor neglect and inatten¬ 
tion to the wants of the people** How were such abuses allow¬ 
ed to exist ? Those whose duty it ought to have been to have 
checked them must answer this question. Our courts of cir¬ 
cuit, boards of commissioners, superintendents of police, were 
all in full operation,, and periodical tours were made by the 
members. All that I have above stated was perfectly well 
known to these superior authorities, and the members of 
Government also. Y et the whole of these people were allowed 
to continue in their offices and to rise progressively from 
one appointment to the other. There seems to have been 
generally a feeling that it was better to pass over such things 
for fear of throwing discredit upon the Government by bring¬ 
ing them to lightf- and where there was so little encourage¬ 
ment to do well, and so little fear of punishment tor the evil 
doers, the wouder is that so much conscientious attention to 
duty was to be found. In the first mentioned instance, the con¬ 
duct of the functionary was at length brought to light and not 
only everything that* I have asserted, but much more was fully 
proved on investigation before a commissioner. The punish¬ 
ment inflicted was suspension fiom office for a few months; at 
the end of which the individual was re-appointed to a higher 
situation yet while such apathy was manifested to the in- 
——-----■■ ■ - 

* There is do occasion to run into extreme*. hecause in (be course of near¬ 
ly thirty years, one may have observed n score of such : uatmice*, and two or 
three score more of mioor neglect; and although there may have been others 
out of the sphere of observation of any one man, we need not suppose that 
the majority are guilty of such shameful neglect of duty. During (he s*»me pe¬ 
riod, the number oi man tu the Civil Service will probably have exceeded • 
thousand. 

f This feeling is I great deal too common in human nature : it is muoh to be 
deplored, lor it has done more to bring discredit on institutions and public bo¬ 
dies, than all that their worat enemies would have been able to effeot. When 
we aee attempt! to screen meo who have behaved ill, and to stifle enquiry, the 
world will always naturally suppose that the evile are much greater then they 
reallv are. On the contrary when the heads of a department are observed- to be 
the first to briog to light and to punish any misconduot, they will receive credit 
When they assert that there is no cause for complaint. 

| The manner io which this was effected is worth noting. An important 
member of the Government was on a tour to the interior, and at the end of a 
tiresome journey Blighted at the house of a person who was a friend of the 
officer alluded to. After the great man had dressed and eaten a good brejkfut, 
his host took advantage of that time when, as Csptaio Hull a*}*, “ men'em ge¬ 
nerally in the best tuuneur,” end more disposed to do kind things, after their 
minds “ and bodies have had rest, and before the cares of the day have raffled 
their thoughts,’' sod begged that some favor might be shown to hi* friend. Is 
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terests of the people, a very slight inattention to some point of 
official et'quette often subjected the offender to severe repri¬ 
mand-*, and sometimes' he Was suspended from his situation 
until an ample apology should he made. 

But the«e it will be said are tales of bye-gone days and 
that things are very different now. This is much to be do'ubt- 
ed. There Is undoubtedly a greater show upon paper ; but I 
imagine the probability to be that less rather than more is 
done at present than befoie. No new inducements to exertion 
have been introduced ; nor is there greater fear of punishment. 
The present order and minute sufficiently prove the inadequa¬ 
cy of all the measures adopted by the Governor General to 
ascertain the real character of the public officers; for had these 
been successful, the former would in all probability have never 
been issued. Insulated cases of extraordinary neglect, corrup¬ 
tion, and inefficiency, are equally to be found in the present 
day. I could instance one officer, a civil and sessions judge, 
who goes to office about six days in every month, just sufficient 
to enable him to hold the sessions: the rest of his work is done 
at home. The prescribed number of cases are got through 
within'the month; and the miscellaneous and petition file 
cleared off after a fashion, so as to keep up appearances with 
the superior court. 

Another is greatly in debt to many of his native officers, 
and of course does not dare discharge any of them, whatever 
may be the extent of their peculations or extortions. A third 
pursues the same course of intoxication and neglect of duty 
which I have mentioned above. These, and I could give one 
or two more examples, have so acted for several years. It is 

the warmth of the moment this was promised, and the promise performed. Yet 
if punishment were to he measured by the evils which had heen caused, hardly 
any that could have heen devised would have been So adequate return for the 
miseries which that officer’s conduct bad inflicted on the inhabitants of the dis¬ 
trict over which he had been placed. What must the natives think of our pro¬ 
fessed seal for morality when they witness such proceedings as these ; and at 
the same time see a native officer dismissed his situation and publicly declared 
incapable of serving Government again in any capacity for what, compared with 
the above would he but a slight misconduct. It may be observed too as to the 
effect of non-intercourse, sod intercourse with the people, that notwithstanding 
periodical visits by courts of circuit and other superior authorities, the function, 
ary alluded to had pursued his infamons course for several years, not ooly without 
discovery, but retainioe a fair character in the estimation of Government; until 
an officer visited hit district, who was io the habit of allowing the natives free 
eccess to him. Yet it was not till four years afterwards, after the matter had 
been again brought forward by another officer, that the person was dismissed 
trom bis situation ! 
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notorious to all around, and I have reason to believe the em» 
perior courts are not* altogether ignorant of it*. Pining hie 
late t ur, Lord William flentinck passed through the districts 
in which these officers reside, yet was unable to discover ouch 
notoriously improper conduct. I say unable to discover, be¬ 
cause alter the repeated professions of his Lordship of seal for 
the public good to the disregard of private feelings, had ha 
been aware of the conduct of these individuals, they would 
doubtless long ago have been dismissed from their situations. . 

But after such a picture of things, my readers map well 
exclaim “ what is to be done ?” It is utterly hopelem K*roui\ 
rulers to endeavour to discover the character of their subordi¬ 
nate officer.*; god are we to sit down in despair, and, trust to 
chance for the administration of the aiFaurapf the, country ? 
By no means The object is to be accomplished like most 
others, if people will go the right way to work. Neither the 
system of espionage, nor of public reports will be.found to- 
succeed. There is one way, and but one way, of • ascertaining -. 
the character of the public functionaries—apply to tbepe, of 
whatever class, English or native, who hold no Government 
office, and have no voice in the enactment of the laws, but 
who feel their effects, and who are thereby qualified to.give 
an opinion on the operation of the Government systems. This - 
test as I have already had occasion to observe, (see No. 27), 
if properly applied, will prove infallible ; but it will require 
much attention and discretion and no small portion of time in 
its application. It will not do for a commissioner to run 
through bis district, and after his tour,to enquire of his head 
man what is the opinion of the people; or even to content 
himself with asking two or three of tho e he meets as to the 
state of affairs. This has unfprtuuately beenwto often the 
mode in which the “ opinions of the people” have been col* * 
lected ; but if the enquiry is to be made, it must be done pro¬ 
perly : the opinions of all classes must he,collected; the. pro¬ 
bable reasons for their sentiments analyzed; and the whole 
compared and weighed together.. There Are several points 
which will strike the enquirer. the .police and the servants 
of English gentlemen complain that the magistrate is hhesh," , 
it is strong presumptive testimony to his efficiency : harshness 
in their mouths signifies the prevention of their extortion* and 
oppressions. Should English merchants praise,, while, the u*-' r 
tives complain, it is fair evidence that the former areeomewhat 
favored at the expense of the latter. If the police or the court 
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officers are uncivil to the English merchants and indigo plan* 
ters, it is a symptom of prejudiced feelings existing towards 
the latter on the part of the functionary. If the shopkeepers in 
the towns are satisfied while complaints are loud from the gang 
of self-constituted weigh men, watchmen, choudries, &«:. &c., 
all this is so much to the magistrate’s credit; with an innume¬ 
rable variety of other examples, which practice will soon teach. 
The more that can be learnt incidentally without making direct 
en quiries the better. It is long indeed before a native acquires 
sufficient confidence in atrEnglish Government functionaly to 
• speak his mind before him; for which there are many reasons 
which will easily suggest themselves. I was once encamped 
close to a small village, and asked two or three people who 
were near my tent some questions about the state of the dis¬ 
trict ; from whom I received loud complaints of the inefficien¬ 
cy of the judge and of the want of justice in his proceedings. 
They supported this by several instances of cases in which the 
• informant's suits had been dismissed, and themselves fined by 
the collusion of the opposite forties with the officers of the 
court. “ A shocking picture,” I mentally exclaimed. Not 
long after I heard a dispute between two people relative to the 
demand of a debt; in which it appeared that promises of pay¬ 
ment had often been made and as often broken. At last the 
creditor declared that he would wait no longer, but would 
positively file a suit forthwith in the court: on this the other 
promised most sincerely that the money or the greater part of 
it should be forthcoming on the following day, if he would 
only wait till then. There was new matter for reflection. If 
the judge be really so inefficient and the court so corrupt, how 
comes it that a threat to have recourse to it by the honest 
party immemately causes the dishonest mao to come to terms ? 
On further enquiry I found that the judge was one of the most 
able and indefatigable in the country, and gave entire satisfac¬ 
tion to the well-disflosed. The three first men to whom I had 
spoken were part of a gang who had long gained a livelihood 
by getting up false ana unfounded suits to the terror of (heir 
neighbours, but who hail at length been discovered and punish¬ 
ed by a heavy fine. 1 ■ 1 " 

But unfortunately the majority of the Government func¬ 
tional ies have not leisure to devote a sufficient portion of time 
and attention to communicate with the people; besides which 
if they had, with the exception of the commissioner and civil 
judge who reside at the same station with the superior board 
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and court, all the others are out of the reach of any enquiry 
by the latter, who never quit their own station. Some other 
plan must therefore btf devised; and 1 will venture to suggest^ 
one which will at any rate be better than that which it has Non 
proposed to introduce. # 

This is to establish a test of proficiency for each grade of, 
the public service*. A regular examination viva wee is, in tb% 
scattered nature of the service, wholly out of the question. 
Much however may be done by papers. For the first appoint* 
ment of a young man there is the test of languages, whicli, 
may remain as it is. The next would be that containing the. 
qualifications for promotion to bead assistant* For this pur*, 
pose let a formula of some hundred or two hundred questions 
be prepared, as to what are the provisions of the regulations) 
on various subjects. The same on the mode of doing business 
o» the Moosulman law, Hindoo law, customs of the people, &o. 
Whenever a young man thinks he can pass the test a selection 
of these questions, ten, fifteen, or fifty of each subject should be 
written out, and together with some exercises in the oriental 
languages sent up to the commissioner, who with oue.or two as 
a committee, should send for the young man, place them before 
him, and in presence of the committee, without any assistance* 
require him to write answers, and perform the exercises.,. The 
result of his labours, together with copies of eight ot ten prp* 
ceedings, and decisions held and passed by him, should be 
transmitted to the secretary to Government, by whom they' 
should be referred to a competent person or to a committee; 
the latter, without knowing whom the papers concerned, 
should pronounce their opinion upon them. The same plan 
might be adopted with head assistants who aspired to tfie 
office of deputy; deputies who thought themselves competent 
to take charge of a district; and collectors whd were candi¬ 
dates for a commissionership ; except that in each of the lat¬ 
ter cases, the questions should be of a more difficult.nature. 
The commissioners* and civil and sessions judges might a|gp 
be subject to a test on a similar principle. Doubtless this 
plan is open to many improvements .and objections: but it 
contains two important advantages. First, there will be sotne- 

* This would be mart neoesanry than might b» euppoaed; amM three or 
four year* ago half a dueeo individuals bolding the situations of eaojtmiwimwf or 
fads* of the court of appeal might have been mentioned, who would probably 
have found it difficult to paaa e teat sufficient to entitle • m*e to the siluatMUOf 
deputy collector. One cr two might soil be now pointed out. 
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thing definite on which to form an opinion, instead of a mere 
vague report; secondly, it will utterly exclude all room for 
partiality. The only point not specially touched upon is, be* 
haviour to the people; but a knowledge of their local and 
every day customs cannot be gained without considerable in¬ 
tercourse with the better sort; and this of all things is the 
best mode of inducing kindly feelings towards them. 

There are some other points of a minor nature, by at¬ 
tending to which considerable emulation might be promoted : 
at present f he district officers are often totally ignorant of the 
estimation in Which they are held by the superior courts and 
boards. A collector and magistrate is not always told what 
-the opinion of the court or the higher authorities is iu regard 
to the estate of the district: and a civil and session judge 
very rarely receives any information on the subject. A man 
who has been working extra hours, and has done three times 
as much as his neighbour, receives no reply to his annual 
statements in which the result is communicated: for any thing 
he knows they may never have been looked at :* while the 
negligent man who receives a severe reprimand is very careless 
about it so long as it be not published to the worlfl : with this 
proviso, a man who with his eyes open will act so as to de¬ 
serve a reprimand, is generally callous enough not to fetl the 
shame-of it. 

The best plan at present within reach therefore to pro¬ 
mote the efficiency of the public service, will be to establish 
tests of such a nature, that without fear or favor it may be in 
the power of any man to piove his eligibility to a situation*: 
afe a supplementary incitement, some notice should be taken to 
point out to the world those who had neglected their duty; 
those who had come just enough to avoid censure; and those 
who had really exerted themselves in the discharge of their 
duty without reference to the sacrifice of their own time and 
ease. This at least will be productive of some benefit until a 
plan can be devised to ascertain the character of public ser¬ 
vants from those only who are competent judges~—the people 

—— — wa»<a— dmrnt mm 

v Hi# (Ml mode i«* which thwc report* ere iiupetted t« too offen-as follows: 
The meiafrere of the anperior soar n cannot from p r e«*nre of hn«in*M attend to 
thoee mutter* themwht*: the report* mr joapeoted bp tme of the clerk*. If 
the prescribed number of suit*, or qoantom of bwinra* hae heeo performed, 
they are consigned to the record office for another clerk to concoct the annwiarp 
to be despatched to Government • if not, e letter according to form ie drawn 
out for the register or secretary to «i|o, celling ee the negligent reactionary lor 
ea explanation. 
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whose lives, fortunes, and happiness depend upon the due ad* 
ministration of the liws by which they are governed. Jo the 
meantime the press should exert itself to mark every instance 
of good conduct or neglect of duty; and by a plain unvar* 
nished statement of facts prove, that their object is not- to de~ 
tract from individuals, but to promote the beneiit of the pab* 
lie at large. 

In conclusion, let me observe that the subject is not yet 
exhausted; and there are doubtless many points connected 
with it which may have escaped the atteutimi of the writer of 
these notes. The great importance of it should induce others 
to offer their remarks and suggestions: but whatever be die 
plan ultimately adopted to improve the officera of Government, 
at the risk of repetition, it should again and again be urged 
upon our rulers, that until the number of officers be eucreased, 
and the size of the districts diminished, it is physically impos¬ 
sible for human power to administer the affairs of the country 
so as to allow the interests of the poepie to be sufficiently 
promoted. 

A FRIEND TO INDIA. 

March, 1834. 


No. XXXII. 

SKETCH 07 THE BRITISH INDIAN ADMINISTRATION'. 

It will not be amiss at the* present stage of these papers, 
to take a summary view of the establishment and constitution 
of the British Indian Government. This will resolve itself 
into two heads. The establishment of our power in a political 
point of view, and the system we have introduced for the- in¬ 
ternal government of the cduntry. 

On the first head, a very short summary will be suffici¬ 
ent, for those of my readers who take any interest in the sub*' 
ject will be well acquainted wi(jh its history ; and others who 
have it yet to learn, will not find it difficult to procure the 
necessary ioformation from the various writers on the subject", 
particularly Mill, from whom the following account is chiefly 
abstracted. 

The first step towards the acquisition of our real (lower in 
Bengal, was the retaking of Calcutta by Lo«d Clive and Ad¬ 
miral Watson in January 1767; previous to which the East 
India Company's servants were merely tht factors and dorks- 
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of a Company of merchants. In March of the same year, 
Clive attacked the French factory at Cbandernagore, against 
the will of the Nawab Suraj ood Dowlhh. This had so ir¬ 
ritated the latter, that Clive perceiving there could be little 
amity between them, and having a tolerably strong body of 
troops, formed the plan of dethroning him. He began by cor¬ 
rupting his officers, and intriguing with Meer Jafter Khan, to 
whom he offered the throne. This was followed by the battle 
of Plasseyon the 23d June, 1757; the murder of Suraj ood 
Dowlah by the son of Jaffer, and the establishment of Meer 
Jaffer as Nawab; who promised large sums to the Company, 
the Army,.and Navy, aud as presents to the superior servants 
of the Company. As however Meer Jaffer found considerable 
difficulty in fulfilling these promises, the English Government 
began to think of the expediency ot dethroning him also; and 
having made arrangements with his sou-in-law, Meer Casim, 
set the latter on the throne on the 27th September, 1760. The 
success of Meer Casim in paying the stipulated sums was so 
great, that by Mardh 1762, he had discharged the whole of his , 
pecuniary obligations to the English ; and had made considera¬ 
ble progress in introducing order into his territories; but because 
he objected to allow the English to plunder the whole country, 
under pretence of trade; and when they insisted that while 
their own trade remained duty free, heavy duties should be 
imposed on that of all others,—because he had the justice to 
abolish all transit duties, and lay the interior trade of his coun¬ 
try perfectly open; they accused him of a breach of the peace 
towards the English nation. They accordingly deposed him in 
1763 and again restored Meer Jaffer. This Prince died in 
1765, and was succeeded by his next surviving son Nuzeem 
ood Dowlah ; and* by the treaty with him in February of that 
year, the English resolved to take the whole military defence 
of the country, i. e. Bengal, Behar, and Orissa entirely into 
their own hands. The necessity s of the Mogul Emperor were 
next taken advantage of, and a finnan was extorted from him, 
appointing the Company perpetual dewan of those provinces. 
This firman wrs dated 12th August, 1765, and marks one of 
the most conspicuous eras in the history of the Company, con¬ 
stituting them masters of so great an empire in name and res¬ 
ponsibility, as well as in power. Accompanying this firman; 
the imperial confirmation of the Eropevor was obtained of all 
the territories which the t 'ompany possessed throughout the no¬ 
minal extent of the Mogul empire. From this time the English 
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are to be considered the virtual* sovereigns of Bengal, Behar, 
and Orissa. The afpiy was afterwards engaged in various 
transactions, all of which tended to encrcaSe their power I ana 
hi 1772 they '* stood forth as dewati,” and took the collection 
of the revenue and the*administration of civil justice into their 
owu hands. Since that period the British authority has been 
gradually extended over the country, until it has reached its 
present height. 

The government of the country will now form the 
subject of enquiry; and first for the General Governs 
meat. 

The Presidency of Calcutta was established only in 1707, 
till which period the affairs of that factory were administered 
from Madras. A presidency was then composed-of a Presi* 
dent or Governor and a Council. The latter varied in number 
according to the pleasure of the Directors, being sometimes nine, 
sometimes twelve. They were chosen from the civil clam, and 
generally appointed by seniority. .Every thing was determined 
by a majority of votes. But when any man became a member 
of council, he was not debarred from bolding subordinate 
functions, and thus of course the best appointments were distri* 
bated among this body. Many, if not most of the members of 
council were Chiefs of tbe more important factories, which oc¬ 
casioned their continual absence from the Council Board; and 
as their appointment to those lucrative situations was in Con¬ 
siderable degree subject to the will of the President, bis influ¬ 
ence was commonly sufficient to carry every point according to 
his own inclination. 

On the 20th of June, 1758, a commission arrived from 
England to re-model the Government, on a scheme as extra¬ 
ordinary, considering the circumstances in which the English 
were placed in India, as was ever devised. A council, was 
nominated, consisting of ten members; and instead of one Go¬ 
vernor as in tbe preceding arrangements, four were appointed, 
not to preside collectively, but each during three months in 
rotation. The inconvenience of this scheme of Government 
was easily perceived ; but convinced that Clive alone h&dLsuffi¬ 
cient authority to overawe the Nawab into the performance of 
his obligations, the Council, including the four gentlemen who 
were appointed "Governors, (Clive’s name not being among 
them,) came to a resolution highly expressive of their own' 
disinterestedness and public spirit, but full of disregard and con¬ 
tempt for the judgment and authority of their superiors. ' This 
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high legislative act of the Company they took upon themselves 
to set aside, and with one accord, invited t Clive to accept of the 
undivided office of President: with which invitation he hesitat- 
ed not one moment to comply. 

1 In 1765 a new form of Government was devised for the 
Presidency of Bengal, consisting of a Governor and four Coun¬ 
cillors, called a Select c ommittee. This new organ was only 
intended to exist while the disturbances lasted which it was 
treated to remove'; but although on. the arrival of the Governor 
and Committee the disturbances had ceased to exist, they as¬ 
sumed the whole power of Government, civil and military, aiid 
administered to themselves and their secretary s the oath of 
secrecy. This Council also imposed new terms on the Nawab, 
requiring him to assign the whole of his revenues to the Com¬ 
pany, receiving in return a pension. 

' In 1769 the disappointment of the annual treasures which 
they had been so confidently promised, induced the Court of 
Directors to devise a new plan for the Government of Bengal, 
This was to send out a Board of Commissioners or Supervisors, 
who were to he superior to the President and Council, and to 
be authorized to exercise almost all the powers which the Com¬ 
pany’themselves/'if present in India, would possess. -The Min¬ 
isters of the Crown wished to secure to themselves a share in the 
patronage, and proposed to send out a King’s Commissioner 
with powers independant of the Compauy; but this plan met 
with such vehement opposition from the latter, that it was 
abandoned. The ship in which the first supervisors embarked 
was never heard of afterwards; so that this new system was 
never carried into effect. 

In 1773 a. new, plan was instituted—this was to appoint a 
Governor General and Council. The new Councillors arrived 
in India on the 19th of October 1774, and took possession of 
their authority on the following day. This establishment con- 
siste^of'a Governor General and four members • of Council. 
Subsequently the latter were educed to three; and in 1784, 
the Governor,General and Council of Bengal was .vested with 
a contfouling power over the other Presidencies; add the Go¬ 
vernor General was authorized to act On bis own Responsibility 
in opposition to the opinions of his Council. , This state of things 
has remained to the present day ; but has now been superceded 
by the arrangements lately enacted, .which are familiar to all 
py readers as contained in the new Charter, 
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To regard to the controul of Europeans in India, from an 
'early period the servants of the Company were intrusted with 
the powers of martial-law for the government of the troops 
which they maintained in defence of their forts and factories; 
and with reference to ssch of their countrymen as were not in 
the service, the Company were armed with powers to seise 
them; put them in confinement; and send them to England. In 
1661 by a Charter of Charles 1., the Presidents and Councils 
in then factories were empowered to exercise civil aud criminal 
jurisdiction according to the laws of England, under which they 
had exercised them accordingly. In 1726 a Charter was 
granted, by which the Company were permitted to establish a 
court at each presidency, consisting of a Mayor and tiine 
Aldermen, empowered to decide all civil cases of whatever 
description. From this jurisdiction the “President and Council 
were erected into a Court of Appeal. This Court also held 
quarter sessions for the exercise of penal judicature in all cases, 
except high tieason ; and Court of Requests, or Court of Con¬ 
science, -was instituted for the decision, by summary procedure, 
of all pecuniary questions of small amount. Besides the above- 
mentioned tribunals established by the Company for the ad¬ 
ministration of the British laws to the British people in India, 
they erected in the capacity of zemindar of the district around 
Calcutta, the usual Zemindarree Courts for the adminis¬ 
tration of the Indian laws to. the Indian people. These 
were the Phoujdaree Court for the trial of crimes; and the 
Cutcherry for civil causes, besides the Collector’s Court for 
matters of revenue. The judges in these tribunals were ser¬ 
vants of the Company, appointed by the Governor and Coun¬ 
cil, and holding their offices during pleasure. The rule of 
judgment was the supposed usage of the country, and the dis¬ 
cretion of the court: and the mode of procedure was summary. 
Punishment extended to fine, imprisonment, labour on the 
roads in chains for a limited time, or for life ; and flagellation, 
either to' a limited degree, or death. The ideas of honor pre¬ 
valent among the natives induced the Mogul Government to 
forbid the European mode of capital punishment by hanging? 
in the case of a Mussulman. In compensation however it 
had no objection to his being whipped to death; and the 
flagellants in India are said to be so dexterous as to kill a 
man with a few strokes of the korah,(a heavy whip). 

In 1753 a new Charter of Justice was granted, which 
established matters on much the same footing as that of 1726, 
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for the trial of suits between European* and the cognizance of 
crimes by the latter: but as this extfrit of juHsdiction was 
framed according to the sphere of the Company’s possessions 
at the time when it was assigned, it deprived them of all 
powers of judicial coercion, with regard to Europeans over 
the wide extent of territory of which they afterwards acted 
as sovereigns. 

In 1173 the Supreme Court of Judicature was established, 
a court whose arbitrary proceedings and inordinate grasping at 
power and patronage threatened at one time to subvert the 
whole civil government of the country.* Its operations have 


* In Not. 84 and 89 urn to be fband tom* remarks on the introduction of 
English lair and customs into lodia. Siooo the- publication of thoao paper* I 
Eave beard much discussion on the subject, which has been confined to decla¬ 
mation without at all touching the merit a of the case. A Court of English In# 
constituted like the preaeut Supreme Court, ia no protection whatever in those 
eases io which the people really require it. Ever since 1783 the Governor Ge- 
Seral and Connoil, and all matters connected with re venae, were expressly ex¬ 
empted from the operation of the Court A numerous list of evils,suffered by 
the people of India has a|ie*»dy been pointed out which Ibis Court has no power 
to remedy; and I again repeat the challenge to any one to ahow one single bene¬ 
fit that has been derived from the existence of the Supreme Court, which would 
not equally have been obtained from a local court. On the other hand the evil* 
caused ; by the practice of the Supreme Court have been immense. Take the 
fallowing in illustration. An English merchant resident in the provinces borrows 
large sains of money from i native on a mortgage of bis factory: he subsequent¬ 
ly becomes bsnkrupt, and the native bringa the cate into the local court in order 
to obtain poaseaaion of the factory in satisfaction of his olnim. The busioesa ia 
progressing, but at this stage the agent in Calcutta to whom the merchant nlao 
was largely indebted calls on the Utter to eecure hia claim* The merchant ac¬ 
cordingly executes a judgment bond according to the form of English law to the 
ngent at a date perhaps several 3 ears later than the deed of mortgage which lie 
bad given to the native. The agent immediately commences a proceeding in 
Calcutta, nod • Sheriff's officer is cent up to seme all the property of the mer¬ 
chant, including the factory previously mortgaged to the native. This mortgage 
end the whole of the proceedings of the local Coart are entirely disregarded ; 
end the factory is either transferred to the Calcutta agent, or sold fo# Ids sole 
benefit by the Sheriff. Is this justice ? Coses might even be quoted where such 
a proceeding was enforced, when possession of the property had been previously 
transferred to the native creditor. The dread of such injustice has eeufeed the 
natives in the provinces of late years, very much to decline baviog any transac¬ 
tions with an English merchant. See some statements 00 this subject lately 
published in England by Mr. Newuham, formerly Oommissiouer of Furrflkbabad. 
The habeas corpus issued to Mr. Forbee, the Magistrate of Burdwan not long 
Ifco will be quoted by some, as ait instance of protection derived frmo the Su¬ 
preme Court. It seems an individual, Mr. Sherman, was accused of knowinglv 
harbourftig persons accused of murder, and refusing to give them qp; for whicn 
be was detained in custody by the Magistrate. An application was made to the 
Supreme Court for a habeas eorpup, and Mr Shermap tgao ultimately liberated 
bn bail ; the base not being sufficient to warrant bin being detained in custody. 
Such e result might hams been procured by no application to the Commissioner 
of the division, at an expense of a patitionupoa stamp paper value two Supers 
without the trouble of making affidavits. .Will any one behind the sfeenea favour 
the public with 1 statement oi thb costs ef this ipplfoitibli tu thb SUpibme 
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however now become recorded as matter of history. It is 
sufficient to observe here, that happily for the people of India* 
its freaks of power will by the new charter be put under 
sufficient contruul, so as to prevent the mischief which has 
hitherto resulted from its proceedings, while ample latitude is 
still allowed for effecting any good which could be effected 
from a court of such a nature. 

Let us now take a cursory view of the arrangements for 
the Internal Government of the country. The primary object 
with the East India Company was from the first the acquisition 
of a large revenue. Until 1765 they had no other means but 
that of trade ; but in that year they received the grant of the 
Dewanee. i. e. the power to collect the revenues of the 
country and to a certain extent to administer civil justice. 
They did not however interfere with the established, arrange¬ 
ments for this purpose, until August 1760, when civil servants 
were stationed in various districts throughout the country, 
under the title of supervisors, to superintend the native offi¬ 
cers. In the next year two councils with authority over the 
superiors were appointed; one at Moorshedabad, the other at 
Patna. The administration of justice being a heavy and un- 
productive toil, and of which under the Mogul governors the 
criminal part belonged to the nazim or military governor, the 
civil, to the dewan or fiscal governor, was left in the hands of 
the Nawab; consequently, as reported by the supervisors, its 
regular course was every where impeded, but every man exes* 
cised it who had the power of compelling others to submit to 
his decisions. 

In May 1772, when it was resolved to let the lauds in 
farm, a commit ten of the Board, consisting of the president 
and four members, was appointed to proceed on circuit and re- 
oeive proposals; while the title of supervisor was changed to 
that of collector. The principal officer for the superin tendance 
of the revenue which had been conducted by an officer called 
naib (deputy) dewan was removed from Moprsbedabad to Cal¬ 
cutta, and placed under the immediate superintendence of the 

Court? In. this case lh« distance of the two Court* from the scene of action, > 
fiord woo, ww *h»ut the **me, Had it hr«n * thousand miles from Calcutta the 
exorose end distance to he travelled, in en application to the Commtmioner'Sli 
office, would h*v« still been the same e« at present: what wnqjd this, end the 
consequent delay have b?en, in *n Application to the Supreme Court ? ^ 

N. fi. The question whether the endowment* of titt temple at Singrampstot' 
are to be sold w satisfaction of a private debt of the priests is itill awtriM. 
it is oesrlj two year* since the seisyre lock place. 
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Government. The whole council were constituded a Board of 
Revenue to sit t»vo days in the week, or if hecessaiy, more ? 
the members of council were appointed to act as auditors of 
accounts, each a week in rotation. 

Formerly the administration of justice was as follows: 
The zemindar was the great heal officer of the district and 
exercised both civil and criminal jurisdiction within the ter¬ 
ritory over which he was appointed to preside, lu his crimi¬ 
nal court he inflicted all sorts of penalties, chiefly fines for his 
own *b£netu; even capital punishment under no further re¬ 
straint than reporting the case to Moorshedabad (the capital) 
before execution. In his Civil Court he decided all questions 
relating to property, being entitled to a chout or twenty-five 
per ceut. upon the subject of litigation. Besides the tribunals 
of the districts, the capital was provided with two Criminal 
Courts; in one of which called roy adaulut, thenazim, as su¬ 
preme magistrate, tried capital offences ; in another, a magis¬ 
trate called the phoujdar, tiied offences of a less penal des¬ 
cription, and reported his proceedings to the nazira. At the' 
capital was also found the principal dewanee or fiscal court, in 
which the dewan fried Causes relating to the revenue, including 
all questions of title to land. All other civil causes were tried 
at the capital in the Court of the Daroga Adaulut ool A lea, 
except those of inheritance and succession, which were decid¬ 
ed by the cauzee and mufti : an officer with tbe title of moh~ 
tesib superintended the weighs and measures and other matters 
of police. 

As the establishment of the police magistrates called 
foujdars and thannadais introduced in 1774 followed the ex¬ 
ample of so many of the contrivances adopted in the Govern¬ 
ment of India, lhat is, did not answer the end for which it was 
designed ; the judges of Dewannee Adalut were vested with 
power of apprehending depredators and delinquents within the 
bounds of their jurisdiction, but uot of trying or punishing 
them; a power which was stilt reserved to the Nizamut 
Adawluls, noting in the name of the Nawab. The Governor 
General and Council also reserved a power of authorizing, in 
cases in which they might deem it expedient the zemindars to 
exercise such part of the police jurisdiction as they had for¬ 
merly. exercised under the Mogul administration, and in order 
to. afford the government some oversight and controul over the 
petted jurisdiction of the country, a new office was established 
at the presidency, under the immediate superintendence of the 
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Governor General. To this office, reports of proceedings with 
lists of commitments and 'convictions were to be transmitted 
every month ; and an officer under the Governor General with 
the title of “ Remembrancer of the Criminal Courts*’ was ap¬ 
pointed for the transaction of its affairs. In November 1782, 
iu consequence of commands from the Court of Directing,'Che 
jurisdiction of the Sudder De wan nee Adaulut w<u» resumed by 
the Governor General and Council. * 

Still the inefficiency of the system established for the 
collection'of the revenue,—that being the mild term used'to 
signify the inadequacy of the sums produced io meet the ex¬ 
pectations of the Court of Directors and the Butisli M inistry, 
—and for the administration of justice was so apparent that 
in 1786 fresh instructions were issued on botn he.ids. These 
were partially carried into effect in the following year, and 
the collectors were vested wnh the triple power of revenue 
agents, of judges, and of police magistrates. 

liut after all these changes, the anarchy, confusion, 
and total want of justice was so obvious, that a com¬ 
plete reformation was found absolutely necessary: and this 
brings us to the financial and judicial reforms of Lord Corn¬ 
wallis in 1703. On the principles now laid down, the collec¬ 
tors were restricted to the collection'of the revenue, (there was 
no assessment required, the settlement having been declared 
permanent as to its amount) and other avocations connected 
with it. In each district was appointed a judge to decide civil 
cases, with a register and one or more assistants from among 
the junior servants of the Company. Each court was provided 
with a native, to expound the Hindoo or Mahomedan law, in 
cases which turned upon any of these several codes, and all 
descriptions of persons within the local administration of the 
tribunal, except British subjects amenable to the Supreme 
Court, were rendered subject to its jurisdiction.' 

To obviate the danger of arrears in decision from the arri¬ 
val of too many causes to decide, the judge was authorised to 
refer to his register, under an appeal to himself, all suits in 
which the litigated property was not of considerable amount. 
The jurisdiction of the register was extended at fir<t to 200 
rupees and afterwards to sums of a higher amount. For deter¬ 
mining suits regarding personal property, from the value- 50 ru¬ 
pees downwards, native commissioners were appointed; a ml of 
these tribunals several at convenient distances were established 
in every district. 
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For the revision of the decisions of the district judges 
four tribunals of appeal were established, called Provincial 
Courts: one in tbe vicinity of Calcutta; one at Patna; one 
at Dacca; and oneat Moorshedabad. They were constituted 
in the following manner. Three judges chosen from the civil 
department and .distinguished by the appellations of first, second 
and third; a register, with one or more assistants from the 
junior branch of the European service; and three expounders of 
tbe native law, a kazee* a mufti, and a pundit, formed tbe 
establishment of each court. The privilege of appeal was still 
confined to sums of a given though reduced amount, and by 
subsequent regulations, a more humane and rational policy was 
adopted; an appeal being allowed from every primary decision 
of the zillah courts; Even the appellate jurisdiction of the 21 I* 
lah courts might be reviewed by this superior Court of Appeal, 
commonly known by the name of the Provincial Court, in 
those cases in which it was occasion to interpose. It was also, 
in the exercise of its appellate jurisdiction, empowered to take 
fresh evidence, or to send back the cause to original court for 
that purpose. 

Another, a higher, a third stage of jurisdiction was erected. 
A tribunal entitled tbe Sudder Dewanee Adalut ('Supreme 
Civil Court) wa9 set up at Calcutta to receive appeals from tbe 
Provincial Courts. This was at first composed of tbe Gover* 
nor General and the members of the superior council, assisted 
by the ka/.ee ool kazat or head kazee ; two muftis; two pun* 
dits; a register and assistants; but subsequently, after some 
modifications in 1805, a chief judge and other puisne judgea 
were appointed specially foi this court; it being found that the 
time of the Governor General and Council was too much occu¬ 
pied with other avocations to allow them to devote sufficient 
time to the court. This regulation has again been subsequently 
modified. 

To superintend tbe collector there was appointed a Board 
of Revenue at Calcutta; and,afterwards in 1807 another was 
established for the western provinces, and in 1817 one waa 
created for the Central Provinces. 

Such was the system established by Lord Cornwallis fqr 
the administration of the internal affairs of the, Bengal Presi¬ 
dency ; it was based on sound principles, and was worthy of an 
enlightened statesman. It may be called the first general plan 
which was ever introduced for the Government of the country : 
for the previous patch*work expedients, by which the old na-' 
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five and the new English functionaries shared a divided, ill 
defined, and anomalous authority do not deserve thtt aAnte; 
Its main features were to separate the collection of the revenue 
from the administration of justtce, and to place'those employ** 
ed in the former doty'subordinate to the judges'and magis¬ 
trates, a point extremely desirable when we consider how gitfat 
a temptation there is to the collectors to abuse their authority, 
inasmuch as their own promotion and fortunes depended very 
much on the amount they contributed to the Government trea¬ 
sury. It was part of the plan to secure the integrity of servants 
of Government, and to odcr every inducement to men of'ability 
to enter the service, by fixing the salaries on a most liberal 
scale of emolument. 

The plan however has totally failed in attaining the objects 
which were expected. This has been pronounced tty the high¬ 
est authority, and it is worth while to investigate the reasons 
of it. In the first place it contained some radical defects. 
One was, that with the exception of the office of roootsarfft, 
(which as it was at first regulated may be denominated a 
sort of parish commissioner for the trial of causes of debt of 
small amount.) no office of any avowed respectability was open 
to the natives. To the situations about the courts, they -Were 
declared eligible, from the mere impossibility of finding English- 
men who could perform the duties; for there was not one who 
possessed a sufficient knowledge of Persian, which was ordain¬ 
ed to be the language of the courts. But even herb #e had a 
sample of the illiberal policy which hag occasioned such evil 
effects in the British Indian Government. Nr live Christians 
were rigidly excluded ; it beiog declared that every situation 
open to the natives was to be filled by either a Hindoo or a 
Mussulman. Another evil was fixing the rate of pay for the 
natives on a scale barely sufficient to support existence. It is 
strange that the expediency of applying the same policy on this 
head towards the natives, which was adopted with regard to the* 
English, did not suggest itself; or was it that at that period the 
former were supposed to possess a greater share of integrity 
than the latter r But the main deficiency was the small numbetr 
of officers appointed to administer justice and to conduct the 
affairs of the Government. Even in the revenue branch, had 
in that part of country in which the settlement was declared 
permanent, it was impossible that the collectors could attend to 
the whole of their duties efficiently; and as to civil and crimi¬ 
nal justice, it is only surprising that any one could haveitetagln- 
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ed it possible tlipt. single individual could have, united' lUvhia 
own person the Junctions of civil judge and magistrate! and 
fulfilled % duties, of those arduous situations in a tract of 
country seventy miles long by rather,.more than sixty broad 
and con taming .a. population of above a million; particularly, 
and, this should be borne in mind us the customs of the . people 
are .such, that, without having recourse to the supposition of 
the existence of a greater spirit of litigation in a given popula¬ 
tion, U much greater .quantity of business in the courts of law 
wo^Id aiis? than in England. 

Th‘ j inefficiency of the establishment for the administration 
of the levenpe became still more apparent, when the system was 
extended to places where periodical assessments of the. land 
revenue .were. necessary. 

After all these experiments and plans for legislation, the 
best of which; |ias been, as above remarked, acknowledged a 
complete failure, it is curious to observe how we have at length 
reverted to the native district system described already in this, 
paper. It is also worthy of remark how long it was before 
the defects of Lord Cornwallis's plan were discovered. These 
did not lie in its outline, which was drawn on correct princi¬ 
ples, it was the detail that was in fault. AU that wa? neces-, 
sary was to have made the magistrate altogether a separate 
officer fiom the judge, to have diminished the size of tjie dis¬ 
tricts, and to have admitted the natives to a share in the go¬ 
vernment of their own country. 

To this however there were several objections, first,* 
the diminution of the patrouage of the Court of Directors. > 
Secondly, the necessity to own that we had commuted an- 
error. *And thirdly, a dislike to see natives in any situation 
that could be conceived to place them on an equality with 
Englishmen. 4 The expedients which have been devised to- 
obviate the evils of the plan and the gradual departure from 
the principles on which it was founded, are well wprtby to be 
examined, and iq these 1 must now invite attention. . > 

One of the most obvious features of justice which it coitr 
tained was the separation of the duties of the collector from*' 
those,of t^e judge, and preventing the revenue officers, .from 
having auy, thing., to do with the administration of justice* 


• The pride end prejudice of albocmcy, us the Duke of ’Weljipgton pells, 
it, hntf’hsppit^'ditoifllsfred rtffute yearn; but it is stilt excessive!* sfroft£. It wilt, 
however, yield ue the JBupjwb become more enlightened Qud state themselves 
M well us the natives, better .than they do uaw. *, . 
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The propriety of this, in a* country like India, was '.'plain. 
Here, the chief revenue is raised by a direct tax on the"land* 
The collectors are ma<fe to feel that their characters as effici¬ 
ent government servants, and their future promotion will main- * 
ly depend on the amount of the sums they can extort from the 
people; and one of the professed objects of the courts of 
justice was to protect the latter from any undue elertidn of 
power on the part of those who were employed in the collec¬ 
tion of the revenue. It was clear therefore that the tWo lines' 
should be kept perfectly distinct* or in plain English, that an 
appeal from the acts of a collector should not be made to the 
collector himself. But it was soon perceived that the courts 
of justice were totally incompetent to perform thei? dudes; 
the arrears were so great as to amount to a denial of justice.; 
and the people were content to submit to ftaud and injustice, 
rather than waste time and money in a vain attempt to procure 
redress. The natural remedy would have been to hate On- 
creased the number of the courts and judges; but this would 
not have suited the British India system. The plan adopted 
was of two descriptions : first, to establish checks, devise 
new forms, and call for reports; and secondly, to take mat¬ 
ters out of the cognizance of the judge and encrease the pow¬ 
ers of the collectors; but it is well worthy of observation that 
this latter was only done in those points which tended to the 
immediate advancement of the chief object of Government, 
viz. the realization of a large revenue. 

/ One of the most striking instances is the provision for the 
mode of proceeding relative to claims by individuals to the 
rent of lands hitherto exempt from assessment, and claims on 
the part of Government to tax lands hitherto held rent free. 
The enactments regarding these are found partly in Regula¬ 
tion II. of 1819, Vil. of 1822, and IX. of 1825, in which 
the collector was declared to be the officer who was'to hear 
and determine their claims. Let us examine the law. 

First.—These suits are to be instituted before the collec¬ 
tor, or if preferred in a court of justice, to be referred by the 
latter to the collector. 

Second.—In the former case the collector is empowered 
to decide the suits, in the latter he Is, after completing his 
proceedings to return them to the court. The court may. cqB 
for further evidence, but is not to admit asy document* < *6* - 
already filed before the collector, unless very satisfactory 
reasons can be shewn for the omission. 
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Third.—An appeal i« allowed to tK b* court from the*' <?!«** 
cision of the collector. 

Fourth.—But if Government be aefen<iant., or the fond 
form pert of an estate liable to*a variable'assessment* the col¬ 
lector is to submit hie proceedings to. the Board of Revenue : 
if th<> suit shall have been referred by the court, the return to 
such court to be relayed until the- orders of the Board of Re¬ 
venue upon such proceedings be received ; if originally enter- 
tabled'by the collector, on att appeal being preferred to the 
civil Cent, the court shall not interfere until tiie decision of 
the Board be p«ssed : in all such cases, the period for the 
appeal to date trom the decision of tiie Board. 

Fifth.—The decision of the revenue authorities to be car¬ 
ried into effect, notwithstanding the admission of an appeal ; 
*il»less the party appealing give security for the payment of 
mesne profits from the lauds under dispute. 

The second head is claims on the part of Government to 
take revenue from lands hitherto held rent free. These are to 
be heard and decided exclusively by the collector. He is to 
Submit a report to the Hoard of Revenue, (since 18*29 to the 
commissioner), and on the receipt of the orders confirming the 
decision of the collector which pronounces the lands liable to 
pay rent to Government, the lands are to be at the disposal of 
the latter until they are determined to be private property by 
a decree of a civil court. 

Here we have a specimen of the blessings conferred on 
distinction made in the administration of justice when the par¬ 
ties are private individuals, or the Government. Under Lou! 
Cornwallis's plans such suits as these were left for the couns 
to decide. ‘See'Reg. XIX. and XXXVII. of 1798, which 
arrangement was Continued by subsequent enactments up to the 
Heg. XXXVI. of 1808, ami VII I. of 1805. But as the 
'pressure of business in the courts was such as to cause Intolera¬ 
ble delay. Government resolved to have a new tribunal in 
Cases* wherein* its own interests were concerned. * Reg. VIII. 
of ¥811, first gives the collectors cognizance of claims on the 
part of the Government to the revenue of lands hitherto held 
rent' figi/ Tiie principle of such a law- was this,—that as 
Gfitonnldht find great delay.in taxing rent free lauds through 
<be 1 n»ediutb «f the courts, ibebuanru shall be put into -the 
< HUnh r"Df* thy collectors,’ -whose interest it is to Increase the 
yeVetpia of (government by every means in th**ir power, and 
that; by constituting these officers both prosecutor and judge, 
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mach quicker progress will be made in making out pfotftnces 
for taxing the lent free hinds. ' Still further-to .onSuredfrtS 
object, in section 6 M the Regulation just quoted, it % de¬ 
clared that ereo if the collector, after ^mvesttgatm.'Shalhb* 
of opinion that the land^sssoi liable to public tf«a^iiwnt,.-hd 
shall nevertheless transmit the whole of his proceedings with 
his opinion to the Board of Revenue, who may admit or 4is*. 
allow the claim to hold the land* rent free. ... 

. Regulation V. of 18V8 again treats on this subject; sad 
Regulations XI. and XXIII. of 181? have a retrospective 
effect in certain dishicts, by which collectors are authored to 
withdraw suits of the nature in question which they at proas*, 
enters have hied in the courts, nnd to decuie them themselves.* 
in all these suits decided by the collectors, if in favor- 
Government, the lands are immediately to be taxed, and the 
poor people who have been often most unjustly stripped.mf 
their possessions are referred to the civil courts lor redress, for 
which, at le^st till the late arrangements, they might eights* 
vain for years; and even here we have a further limitatiofi jf) 
favor of Government, viz. the suit to contest the decision <4>f 
the collector and Board of Revenue shall not be heard unless 
preferred within six weeks from the date of the decision. 
Many cases might be adduced of oppression and injustice com~ 
mitted under these regulations. One shall be given in itliNH 
tration. •,?. •> 

An order of Mr. A., a collector in the miscellaneous 
department retarding the management' of. certain 'rent-free 
lands, was appealed by one of the parties concerned and 
r> versed ; this so annoyed Mr. A. that io vent *iis spite on the 
person by whose appeal the reversion of his order had bean 
caused, although t(»ere was not the slightest shadow or grounds 
for any claim «>n the part of Government, be .instituted av#sif 
before hrmelf for the resumption of the lands. Ho, had .hear* 
ly finished the proceedings when be was promoted to the. oom* 
taissiotiership of the division. The new* (collector perceiving 
from-the nature of the case what the orders ot the c^moussiosec 
would be, thought it best not to offend him, so decided in 
favor 'of the resumption, end transmitted his 'proceeding* .do 
Mr. A. by whom they were of course confirmed ; and a wfede 
family were turned out'almost to .beggary 1 /This, itjptiUdW 

i>. «||«* »M II HX O.. A ' "i * r ■f fcn- ■ * <» ■— >< .. . .. 

* g«n«4>f'the renhtioM illoited la Imrebwii tjieud or wniddlr 
nWaaant alM«ii»eati; hut the pro viaiunvef vrhiab tit* tujSfticSw 
o?j utS «tf retaiued. ' f 
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supposed, muat be exaggeration. So far from it, eery part 
of the above statement was proved, even from the collector's 
own proceedings, before the court in which a suit was brought 
by the injured family, who after a lapse of several years suc¬ 
ceeded in gaining a decree in their favor. Some further obser¬ 
vations are required on the first head. It appears at first 
sight as if the law were intended to benefit the claimants of 
the revenue of the lands, till then held rent free, by enabling 
them to obtain a more speedy decision of their suits. 

A little examination will show that the real prospect was 
the eocrease of Government revenue. It was supposed that 
many parcels of land were held rent free, well known to the 
zemindars within or near whose estates they were situated, but 
which had escaped the vigilance of the revenue officers; end 
the object was to induce these zemindars to come forward and 
point out any such rent free lands, and go through the trouble 
and expense of a,prosecution. Which ever way the suit ter¬ 
minated Government derived the chief benefit. For instance 
supposing a landholder held an estate paying a certain sum to 
Government, in the limits of which some two hundred acres 
were held rent free by another person. If the zemindar comes 
forward and proves that the occupier’s tenure was invalid, and 
that the two hundred acres formed part of bis estate, and that 
he was entitled to the revenue, as soon as ever he was put in 
possession, the collector would raise the Government rent on 
nis estate. 

In other instances, where the prosecutor failed to prove his 
claim it was a fine opportunity for the collector to bring forward 
one on the part of Government, and, as prosecutor, to file a 
suit before himself as judge to that effect. As to the unfortu¬ 
nate occupant of the land, his chance of retaining possession 
was small indeed.* 

We have yet another step to take in prosecution of this 
subject. It might be supposed that the array for the attack of 
the proprietors of rent*free lands was already sufficiently 
strong. Regulation III. of 1828 brings a fresh, accession of 
force. By this law collectors are still prosecutors and judges; 
moreover,’whenever they decide in favor of the right of Go¬ 
vernment to*tax the lands, they are at once to impose the tax, 
leaving the aggrieved party, to appeal; but if they should de- 

- . M —- i - ■ - - - --*■ - — — — 

* Another difference worth notice, in that individual* nre obliged to file 
their petitions aod proceeding* on atnmped paper; from which the officers of 
Government nre exempt. 
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cida Against Government, they ant immediately to twod^tbeir 
proceedings to the Board of Revenue in order £o giveik another 
chance. It seems disc that the judges of the AKMirts were jSsttnd 
to have some, conscience and , independence of feeling,/And 
would not sacrifice aH justice to gain credit with. Government; 
so that, although alter great delay*, some were fortunate 
enough to get back their estate. This did not at all suit,the views 
of Government; accordingly by the above regulation they pro¬ 
hibited the courts from having any jurisdiction in these matters, 
and appointed a special commission to. try appeals from the de¬ 
cision of the collectors: the award of the commissioners being 
final, except in cases from their amount appealable to*the King 
in Council; those being by Act of Pailiaxnent beyond the 
power of Government. it was anticipated that a special com¬ 
mission, which was more under the- eye of Government, 
would better attend to its interests than the judges of the 
courts. , 

But the climax of this unjust confiscation of rent,fme lands 
is not yet reached. This is to be fouud in the last men foiled 
Regulation, section 11, Clause 2. 1 quote the words of the 

enactment, for otherwise X should hardly escape the.charge of 
misstatement:—“ Persons succeeding to the possession of any 
lands held free of assessment, of held on a* mocurruree juutma, 
on the decease of a former occupant, or by gift, purchase^ or 
other assignment, or transfer .of proprietary right, are hereby 
required immediately to notify the same to the collector or other 
officer exercising the powers of collector within the district in 
which the land may be situated; and- any omission to notify 
suck succession or transfer for a period of six months or more• 
shall subject such land to immediate attachment by the revenue 
officers. Nor shall land so attached be restored to the party 
who may claim to hold it t though the validity of H*e tenure be 
subsequently established to the satisfaction of the revenue autho¬ 
rities, until such party shall have paid to Government a jjne, 
equal to one year’s rent ; and if the revenue derivable frojKg the 
land be not awarded to-be the right of the individual, the party 
shall be further required to refund the amount of the .collec¬ 
tions made by him, with interest thereon at the qf 

12 per cent per annum; provided .also that the. rent 

and 'collections shall he estimated according to the assessment 


* Mooorroree. Laud held at a fj*ed real either ib perpetuity • dr for a louf 
period; or npou a life. *’ * ; 
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tlcmandubier from the! ryottf at the tithe 6f u.ttachnwtot/^*~Tht»se 
are the proceeding* of a Govefttmeat whose pleasure it hto been: 
to boast of the blessings they have conferred on the people d 
India, atid of their oWit enlrghtened superiority over the trative 
barbarians whom they have Supplanted.* * Do trot these enact¬ 
ments bear out the severest censures that have ever yet beet* 
rfttfde on the extortion of the British Indian Government? 
The last quoted is one of the most extraordinary expedients 
that was ever devised for confiscating rent free lands, particu¬ 
larly when wc reflect how little means the people have of be¬ 
coming acquainted with our regulations.! Land to be confis¬ 
cated because when a man has succeeded to his father's estate 
or bought that of a neighbour, be omitted to register the cir¬ 
cumstance in the records of the Government revenue office 1 
What has Government to do with the succession or private 
sale of lands winch has already been pronounced to be here^ 
ilitary rent free possessions of individuals? What difference 
could the change of proprietorship make to Government ? If 
the record of the change were necessary to assist the arrange¬ 
ments of the police, a slight fine for the omis-doti would surely 
have been a sufficient, punishment. If so severe a one as con¬ 
fiscation were really necessary in regard to rent free lands, it 
must have been equally so in the case of those which were 
taxable; yet the latter were not subject to any such law.J 
Why? Because Government could not gain any thiAg by it. 
These lands wre already taxed to the utmost, leaving only 

* MrrTtevehftn 1 * Report on the Inland Cnmom* bog juit been published: 
*d 4 wh'it « pic are dors it prrient. In the re«alatiniin outbid bend the Rritidh 
Government rexlly intended la r«*«liz** a moderate revenue, «nd with m little 
iiteatrirffnibne? in the people *4 poddihle Yet to little »»» the amount of It Sow- 
•edue,i°f *h« subject ptm<*e*Fed by oor rain*, that it >m* been proved lb*Mbe 
Britidii'm dtpm wad a Inr ure.»ter hardship on the pe>'pld, and infinitely more dp- 
moralising than any ever enforced by anv native power, and that it had canned 
iuculuotahie injury to trade trod manufacture*. Thu ceuotry ha* indued been 
withering under it. 

+ ,Bv circular n«dew of the Sadder Court, date 24th January |H94, a yg- 
gulatibn i* declared to he promulgated in each diatrict Irom tlie date of there* 
C©lpf rtib'EaffHeh cop*.. Tftia‘t* put into the Ro^liab part 1 of the office. The 
Benito treoalfiioe ia o«ennoA received till montba after, J could mention an 
office iu which Jhe Perrinit copte* of neveral mtulationa «»f the laat two *enf» 
b«V© o'ot yet h&b ifeeived : Vo'fmle car© m taken (•« make the people' afcquairtu 
ed wjtblawa, by which iheir tmemtr are »o rineplv affected. 

£.lt i* hy na me^n* «n uticonrtnon occurieuce. front ctreleMUf**, oo. the 
p’art ojf tne efer (V, hot tlie name of a di»ce*«*e I pern on to remain oil the Col Ire- 
torVbochuue'fardMtrof an entnte to which hla heir hna mirereded for aevCral 
yean gftv the r d«Mttb of the former. On >t* once hem* brought to the entice of 
• Collppter, h* merely ohnerved that aa the revenue bad been reyulaily paid, it 
nttn^biit that fie would order the uiitake to be rectified. 
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abar* subsistence to their owners; and the were ch$tygf of, the 
proprietor< or manager a Horded no fluid for demanding ft^till 
father rent. ^ , r, .*&>> <*> 

. Of the special commission lavra for reversing4pteftfeQr<«8 
collector to »e venue 4>alauces, or by a court of justice i^gntisH 
faction of decrees. Reg. I. of 183 A and Reg. A. of I 

bare aliexdy treated in No. 18 of these papers. Ijnyst again 
allude to them in prosecution of the present discussion** flbiyjif 
with a view to adduce further proof of the incompetence, of 
the courts ot Jaw lo give redress to the rpeople.. .j^et my 
readers look over carefully the preamble to lieg, 1, of |8%l, 
amt they will see this distinctly avowed. The following 
paragraphs ate quoted:—“ Moreover ip all suits .brought to 
annul .-aits made tor the recovery of arrears of ivvepup,. the 
coilnctoi, on the part of Government, must, under the exiting 
code, be made one of the defendants in the case, .along .with 
the purchaser. Various other forms must be observed, which 
ere likely to defeat the just claims of the ousted proprietors* 
Tue prosecution too in ordinary coutse of regular suits , in the 
edalut nteeesarily involves considerable delay and. expv^m* 
requiring a long attendance at the court, the payment of vast* 
ous fees, the employment of vakeels and other expenses, which 
would alone operate greatly to prevent the complainants,in 
question from seeking redress in that manner, even if the 
were such as to admit of easy decision by the regular tribunal tv” 
—“ The established courts consequently, are not so. constituted 
as to provide adequate remedy for the evils above specified.” 
—Even too if these courts were so constituted as adequately 
to provide for the trial and decision of the cases in question, 
yet the duty could not be completed b’y them for a long period 
of time without an entire interruption of their ordinary func¬ 
tions . _ 

The next c^se in point is the extensive judicial authority 
bestowed upon the collectors by Reg. VI. of 1823. The real 
object Of which Regulation, let me again observe, is to reduce 
the whole country beyond the pale of the peipetnal settlement 
to a ryotwar tenure, (see again No. 18 of these papers,) apd. 
thereby annihilate the small remnant of landedf proprietary 
right which still exists; also to search out every foot of land 
which may be in excess of the recorded extent of the different 
estates; and to count the fruit trees and cattle, .of the villagers 
in the hope of discovering some additional fund for taxation. 
God keep the miserable cultivator; there islittle.fiance qf 
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their being looked upon with an eye of pity by the British 
Indian Government. There was undoubtedly great uncertainty 
in the proprietary right of the respective portions of land, and 
an urgent necessity for some enquify and for ascertaining the 
real owners; but this has by no means been accomplished by 
the famous ryotwar law; on the contrary it has in most cases 
increased the confusion and intricacy of the subject tenfold. 
Those who are interested in the matter should carefully read 
over the Regulation in question, and they will then be better 
able to understand how little its provisions can be carried into 
effect by the fallowing detail of practice. 

The collector sends word to the tuhseeldar that he intends 
visiting a certain subdivision (pergiiunuh) of his district for this 
purpose, and desires the latter to begin the preliminary mea¬ 
surements and record of proprietary rights. In a few days 
afterwards he pitches his tents near the spot, but as far as this 
particular business is concerned, he might as well be a hundred 
miles off. His current duties occupy all his attention, to say 
nothing of the little of knowledge he possesses of the business 
of measuring lands. The tuhseeldar is fully as much employed 
in his ordinary duties as the collector, and can do nothing 
personally in the matter; nevertheless, on the receipt of the 
order, he proceeds to some spot in the centre of half a dozen 
villages on which the visitation is to b** inflicted. He then 
collects as many of his writers and measurers as he can spare 
from their regular duties, and occasionally hires extra men; 
most of these are of the lowest description, in the receipt of 
pay at the rate of from five to ten rupees a month each *one 
of each class is distributed in each village, with directions to 
make the necessary measurements, enquiries, record of rights, 
and amount of rent payable, calculated chiefly from the ac¬ 
counts of the putwariies and kanongoes, which have been 
repeatedly declared unworthy of credit. When completed, 
each writer brings his work to the tuhseeldar, who causes it to 
be copied, sets his seal to it, and brings it to the collector, in 
whose office it is again transcribed, signed by that officer, and by 
him forwarded to the commissioner. The latter transmits it to 
the Board of Revenue who, if the encrease in the Govern¬ 
ment revenue be considerable, approve of it; if not, the 
Board generally pronounce the settlement papers to be ** unsa¬ 
tisfactory”—and this is the mode in which the rights and inter¬ 
ests of some millions of landed proprietors and cultivators are, 
under the British Indian system, placed at the mercy of meR, 
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many of them hired for the occassion, #gta# salaries esfbfftiaitf 
to* what ere paid to the inferior ifeseri ptidrtlf bf 
vahttr!* -The bribery, extortion, and opprOsAictti uriiiibh 'ItrfmS 
been! practiced adder this'’ law would M<o6afilf ekciUfiidV 
thing in' the anoals'of onr ittwrote; yet then utfi tK#ddfV|^ 
meats which in some part of the investigation# Ure ‘prohbdhfehd 
final, and not to be disturbed by a * judicial ertcfuirV. k*®® 
the collectors been confined to the measurement of-'tWftnldil; J 
making, In conjunction with a surveyor, a skeletti#iM^ hf 
each village end ascertaining the actual occttpancy' bf ekdfi? 
plot of land,f (as suggested in No. 18,) this would 
something gained, bat as things have been conducted hitheVto, 
every thing is in -greater confusion than It was before. * •' ■* “ 
The decision of summary suits relative'*to arrears 'fetid 
exactions of rent, and some other points/ have beehalsbthlfc&b 1 
out of the jurisdiction of the civil courts; and vefctfediU'tbh’ 
collectors. Where the settlement has been declared fsMfc' 
neat these cases may perhaps be very properly Ieftw Aft 1 
hands of the latter; because* as they will then atatry rhfce/ 
after some time, be sure of the Government demand; theft 
will be little temptation to learn too much' to the sidtf bFWfe 
zemindars, and allow them unjustly to oppress their belli 
but even then 1 am not sure that it rio'uld not' be? MotefexptM 
dientto rest the cognizance of tlienl m the Ideal ntadnsttfs. 1 »*** 
But what«the conclusion to vthich ail thdbe^statonrliit^ 
tend and what is die result which sUggestdittolf T ’ I* it 
total insufficiency of the 4 provision 'for 1 ''the* adffiirfibtfttfolk bf 
justice? It is evident that this hasbebb perceived by Go* 
vernment * plainly enough by the pains tUkdfr to 4 eUt&Mfsfrft^W 
jurisdictions for those Caseght which'Its own interests dere iih*• 
mediately otwieemed; ; Hud there been any* Sincere' d&tfto 
benefit the pfeopttv instead Of all these specialcom nftisi oris add 
other contrivances; they would sitnpfjr harb improvdd'Uptfft 4 
Lord Cornwallis’s plan; have separated the police frpnjft&b* 
civil judged duties, appointing separate officers-tp the charge 
of the> former j band have* encteased the number of the li jlidgteAr 
so that *11’might hard had an equal chance: But tbeteire 

. . -•'* >■■- w ■ -. ' — V 


A,Thti infuMMllsU 


irUfS^ *»♦' {'ollrebr* tutijrietfag' 

nil 



. . _ . . _ - YHihaprimem 

■f t&te^ noVerors, conplad Wftit SMfatantt to 
pointed in some diilnots oa a plan very a<milar tn this. 
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the effects of the> all-absorbring kb* ** a of a large revenue and of 
Caicut'a educated legislators., A first rate collector has been 
justly described to be the curse of bis district i —a first rate 
revenue secretary 19 the curse of the whole country, more 
especially when bis notions are all derived from theory, and 
their evil tendency has been unchecked by any practical ac* 
quaiotance with the working of our systems. Each resolving 
day echoes the execrations of thousands, aye of millions , on 
the authors of these laws, for the misery which they have 
inflicted on misgoverned and plundered India.* So long as 
they remain in force no Government, whatever may be its pro¬ 
fessions, can really deserve credit for benevolent or just in¬ 
tentions ; and that Governor alone will be really entitled to 
claim the character of enlightened who will abolish the resump¬ 
tion laws, those establishing the two special commissions, and 
those which vest the collectors with judicial powers, and wipe 
out these foul blots from the British Indiau legislation.f 

Here, excepting as regards Reg. I. of 1821, even the 
negative praise of good intentions cannot be awarded* to the 
Government. The other laws discussed in this paper were 
founded on the most bare-faced injustice ; and what is more, 
the details of the enactments display a great share of ignorance 
regarding the affairs of the country. 

Why does not Lord William Bentinck maintain the cha¬ 
racter he has hitherto received from the public, and prove him¬ 
self worthy of it, by rescinding these odious laws ? Hitherto he 
has but too closely followed the steps of those who have preceded 
him. Revenue, revenue, revenue, has been the main object in 
all his measures and the end of all his exertions. For one, and 
one pnly, really pure and enlightened proceeding can the just 
applause of the country be rendered to him,—the toleration of 
the most entire freedom of the press, of which this aud many 

* Hear a native'historian, the author of .the Seer Mutakerin, speaking of 
the English nation :— _ _ . 

“ If to so many military qualifications they knew how to join the aria of 
“ government, if they showed a concern for the circumstances of the hnsbaiid- 
'* man nod the gentleman, and exerted as much ingenuity end solicitude in re- 
“ lieving and easing tlie people of God, as they do in whatever concerns thru 
“ military affairs, no nation in the world would he preferable to them, or prove 
“ worthier of command. But such is the little regard which they show to the 

** people of these kingdoms, and such their apathy and indifference for their 
".welfare, that the'people under their dominion groan every where, and are 
“ reduced, to poverty and distress. Oh God! come to the assistance of flune 
“ afflicted servants, and deliver them tram the oppressions they suffer.” 

-J- If tbls'be not done speedily it will be useless. To abolish these laws after 
Government have succeeded ; n confiscating the whole ol the rent free lands, 
will be a very cheap mode of gaining credit for a wish to benefit the people. 
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other publications arc sufficient proofs, and for this indeed I 
thank him, not in my own name, but in that of the people of 
India. Unfavorable^* his lordship’s opinion of human nhture 
is said to be, since he claims the merit of a desire to benefit 
the nation over which ft has pleased Providence to place him, 
lie may surely believe that others may be actuated by the sam& 
motives. What object can the author of these papers, and 
numerous other writers who have lately advocated the cause of 
the people of India, have in spending their leisure hours in ad¬ 
ditional labour, after having toiled the whole day in official 6r 
private business ? What is it to us as individuals whether they 
be trodden to the dust or raised in the scale of existence? Wc 
have nothing in common with them ; those in office receive 
their salaries; the concerns of others proceed in their .due 
course; and if 4 please God to spare our lives, we shall each 
in due time have earned a competence by the sweat of our 
brows and shall return to enjoy it in our native land. But we 
know that the most splendid abilities and the most indefatiga¬ 
ble activity possessed by the highest gifted individual, are not 
sufficient to enable him to search into every abuse; and, more¬ 
over, that it will be long before their existence will be known 
by mere official repot ts. This it is, added to the desire 
to do our duty to those among whom our lot has been 
cast, that induces us to come forward. We have not the 1 
vanity to suppose that our views are infallible, or that 
they may not stand in need of correction; but we strongly 
feel the necessity of rousing all who have any connection with 
the Government from'the infatuated belief in which they have 
too supinely rested, that all is going on well, and that there 
is nothing in the principles or practice of our administration 
which requires amendment. Some of us h«ve had opportuni¬ 
ties which have not been generally afforded to Englishmen, 
of mixing in social intercourse with the better sort of the 
people of India; of living in an interchange of good offices 
with them, and a participation of kindly feelings; and of 
witnessing the good and the evil which have resulted from the 
introduction of British laws, institutions, aud ideas of govern¬ 
ment. The common feelings of human nature induce us to 
exert our best, though feeble, endeavors to do them good in 
return ; and for my own part, should I ever retire to my na¬ 
tive land, it will be the proudest object of my ambition to be 
considered in the slightest degree entitled to the name of 

A FRIEND TO INDIA. 

April 10, 1834. 
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To tbs Editor of the Bengal Hvrbiiv and Chronicle. 

Sib,-—I do not know that I need any longer delay to 
commence the papers promised in my letter of the $Dth 
ultimo. 

I shall first discuss the four examples in which we have 
interfered effectually for the protection of the people of Na¬ 
tive States against the oppression of their rulers whether 
under the sanction of treaties or otherwise. They must be 
the four Stages of Nag-pore, Sattara, Hyderabad and M 3 sore, 
and here is the Nagpore paper. 

1 shall afterwards enter in the other branches of the 
subject—that is, examples in which we have interfered through 
half measures, and these must be Lucknow, Jeypore, &p. and 
examples in which we have abstained from interference, and 
these must be l^ptah, Bhopal, and Gwalior.. I shall further 
follow thfc'Up with some general observations on the whole 
question. 

Of course these matters will not be discussed in a small 
space. Nagpore will show the length to which one of these 
papers may be drawn—yet I am not aware that any part of 
what 1 have there stated could have been omitted without 
detriment to what I have in view—to communicate a right 
understanding of the question. - 

Nearly one-half of the vast region of India is under Native 
rule, and the happiness or otherwise of the inhabitants of 
that immense tract of country, depends in a great measure on 
the line of conduct pursued by the British Government' to¬ 
wards the States with which it has diplomatic relations: 
the question can hardly therefore be deemed unimportant by 
one who takes an interest in the well-being of mankind. 

I am. Sir, your obedient servant, 

June 12. NAMELESS. 

Examples or Interference for Good. 

Nagpore.— It is perhaps hardly necessary to observe that 
the first of the Bhosla family, which family has since acted 
so conspicuous a part, was appointed by the Poona Court 
about the year 1700 to an extensive military command in 
Berar, and the collection of the Maratta chout of that pro¬ 
vince. The family rapidly extended their conquests over 
Cuttack in 1740, Nagpore in 1743, Chanda in 1751, and 
Chuteesgurh and Suroblepore from 1745 to 1755. 
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During the greater part of this period these Chiefs were 
acknowledged by acting in subordination to the Maratta 
throne. But from th«J time of the Peehwa's osurp&tioh i&i740» 
we find the Berar State generally opposed to the Peshwa, 
until the negotiation the treaty of April 1769. .This treaty, 
as described by Mr. Jenkins, is remarkable from its bearing so 
strong a resemblance to our own treaties with so many of the 
Native States. .. . \ • . 

“ Jan ogee's dependence on the Peshwa is fully acknow¬ 
ledged. He is to furnish his quota of six thousand men, and 
to attend the Peshwa in person whenever required. He is to 
pay an annual nuzur of five lacks of rupees; to enter into, no 
general negotiation with foreign powers, and to make no war 
without the Peshwa’s sanction.” 

It is unnecessary to follow the Nagpore Chiefs in their 
various relations to the Poona Court any further than to say, 
that they are found acting in subordinate ‘co-operation against 
Tippoo Sultan in the war which commenced .in 1789, and 
v against the Nizam at the'battle of Kuridla in 1795. 

The success of the British arms , at Seringapatam in 
1799, and the position which that power assumed at Poona, 
when in virtue of the treaty of Bassein it brought the Peshwa 
back to his capital and restored him to his throne, under the 
protection of a subsidiary force, naturally roused the Jealousy 
of the principal Maratta powers. Scindia could ill brook that 
the control which he had so long exercised over the head of 
the Maratta nation should thus be transferred to the hands of 
foreigners—and Holkar still less that the arrangement which 
the fortune of war, had, for a moment, enabled iiim to make 
at Poona, should be tbus rudely set aside. Accordingly, the 
league between Scindia and the Berar Rajfl followed. Their 
power was, however, dissipated by the battles of* Assye and 
Wurgaon. The latter lost Cuttack and other portions of his 
dominions, extending to 40 lakhs of yearly revenue j«26 of 
which went to the Nizam and 14 to the Company, whilst there 
remained to Berar a revnue of only 60 lakhs. 

That power resisted the proposals which were made to 
it at the period of the negotiation of the treaty of the 17th of 
December 1$0S, again in 1810 and in 1814, to receive a' 
subsidiary force. But when at some other periods of difficulty, 
arising froth the excesses of the Pindarics, it was disposed .to, 
this measure, the British government could not conveniently 
comply. 
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The first years of the Maratta government of Berar were 
necessarily of war ami conquest. But from the time of 
Jannjee, whose reign extended from 175$ to 1772, a regular 
form of government was established, and it has been said, of 
him that “ he settled what his father had only conquered/' 
Mr. Jenkins observes, “ in the reign of Janojee justice, was 
well administered; crimes were few, and punishments seldom 
capital, 'i he revenues were flourishing: and the people in 
easy circumstances. The allowances of all the officers, civil 
and military, and of the troops, were regularly paid without 
any deduction of any kind. His successor Moodnjee reigned 
till 1788 4f leaving his dominions in a state of perfect tran¬ 
quillity, and bequeathing a considerable treasure both in cash 
and jewels to his son Rughojee/' 

This worthy successor is the prince with whom our rela¬ 
tions commenced in 1803. Mr. Jenkins observed of him. in 
1826. “ From this spirit of meaness and rapacity, Rughojee 

was not unfrequently called in derision the great bunneah ; 
and it must be confessed that in public as wellas private con¬ 
cerns the love of money has for the last twenty years ap¬ 
peared to be the predominating passion of the Court of Nag- 
pore, to the exclusion of every thing great, liberal or respect¬ 
able.” Again “ from the first establishment of the Marattu 
power, until the year 1792 the country was prosperous, the 
land revenue bad then probably attained its first maximum, as 
far at least as related to the actual condition of the cultivated 
land and the population; but from this period the inhabi¬ 
tants begin to date the period of misrule and oppressive assess, 
mtnt, though it was not carried at first to the. ruinous extent 
of exaction which marked the conduct of Rughojee after the 
Maratta war of 1882. Increased assessment in the regular 
form was from that time but a small part of the evils to which 
the inhabitants were subjected. Rughojee was unwilling to 
reduce his military establishments in tiie degree required by 
his reduced means, and strove to raise the revenue of his re¬ 
maining territory to make up in some measure for his losses 
in the war. The nominal revenue of the territory was raised 
by such means in the interval mentioned from sixty-one lakh 
to seventy-six.” Again “* His Government was in fact kept 
together chiefly from the absence of any external pressure to 
dissolve it, and in some degree, by his personal weight and 
experience and the remembrance of what had been. He 
left the Government in every department in a state of confu- 
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sion, through which it required ail his experience and know¬ 
ledge, as well as the weight of his long administration to 
steer. The army, tob numerous for the finance was unpaid, 
and the revenues were in a great measure anticipated.” 

The misgovernmekit of this ruler began then in 1792, 
shortly after the return of his army from the first Seringa# 
patam war, whether it had any connexion with that event, 
and with the expence incurred does not appear. But Mr. 
Jenkins clearly traces the latter period of his misrule to his 
connexion with us. By that connexion he was saved from 
external pressure j” for, although not bound to protect him, 
we advanced in 1809 a force of some strength from the 
Madras and Bengal presidencies und#r the command of sir 
Bany Close, to save Bcrar from falling a prey to Ameer Khan, 
and at a later period we curbed his ambition by interposing 
to prevent his conquering Bhopal. The danger of failing a 
prey to foreign invaders, and the hope of ’gratifying their am¬ 
bition in foreign conquest, are the two great motives which 
have led native as other princes, in their degree of civilization, 
to study the welfare of their subjects, and these we see were 
both through his connexion with us destroyed in the breast 
of the ruler of Nagpore. 

The imbecile son of Rugojee succeeded to the throne in 
his thirty-eighth year, and Appa Sahib to the Regency as the 
next heir. The latter negotiated in the name of the Prince 
a subsidiary treaty with the British Government on the 98th 
of May 1816, agreeing to pay for the services of a regiment 
of cavalry, a proportion of artillery and six regiments of 
infantry, seven lakh and’a half of rupees per annum. In 
February of the following year, he murdered (as was after¬ 
wards discovered), the imbecile Raja, and seated himself in 
his place. In November of the same year, he joined the 
Maratta confederacy against the British Government, was 
defeated with the loss of his artillery, treasure, &c. He was 
restored to his musnud on conditions, including amongst 
other things the transfer of territory in lieu of money for 
the payment of the subsidiary force; again invited our 
enemy Bajee Kao to join him tor the purpose of opposing the 
English, and on the 15th of March was arrested in his palace 
and deposed. A cousin of Appa Sahib’s of female descent 
was raised to the throne, and being a minor, “ the general 
superintendence of affairs was assumed b> the Resident, act¬ 
ing in the name of the Rajah, who had the assistance of 
British officers acting at the head of every department/' 
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On Appa Sahib's restoration to the throne it was made 
a condition that .the Government of the country should be 
conducted by ministers to be guided By the advice of the 
Resident. His defection relieved us from all further anxiety 
on this score, and threw the entire management of the coun¬ 
try into the Resident’s hands during the minority of the per¬ 
son who by us was named his successor. 

Mr. Jenkins was Resident, and the direction of affairs 
could not have fallen to abler or better hands. 1 He has 
observed “ the unlimited choice of British officers both for 
the civil anu military branches of the Nagpore State, gave 
the Resident the means of bringing every kind of talent 
required for his purposes into action, and in such circum¬ 
stances the exertions of every rank of functionaries have 
borne that character of personal devotion to their immediate 
superior, as well as of public zeal and ardour which the 
times required, and which have proved equal to every 
exigency.” 

The officers chiefly and most distinguished]y employed 
in the civil department were Colonel Agnew, C. B., Captains 
Gordon, Hamilton, Cameron aud Wilkinson. To each of 
these was entrusted the management of a small and compact 
district in all its revenue, judicial and police affairs—the 
revenue of the whole country at the time, under all its heads, 
not exceeding lls. 35,00,000. 

It was the Resident’s instructions to the supcrintendants, 
to employ as far as possible the former officers of the native 
government, and to endeavour by the exercise of a watchful 
control over them, to correct and reform the abuses of the 
former system and institutions, rather than to introduce any 
new instruments or system of our own. ** The abolition of all 
demands from the cultivators beyond the fixed jummahundee 
was to be announced. The village establishments were to be 
continued with their former privileges, or restored where they 
might have been discontinued. No great change, even ap¬ 
pearing decidedly beneficial, was to precede that perfect know, 
ledge of the state of the country, which would be necessary 
to reconcile such change with the interests both of the go¬ 
vernment and the people.’’ “ The establishment of an effici¬ 
ent police was particularly recommended and the superin¬ 
tendents were enjoined in this, as in every other branch of 
their duties, to take advantage of existing establishments. 
The encouragement of Runchaets, according to ancient usage. 
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was inculcated in civil cases. The native collectors were to 
superintend all minor causes, and the superintendant^him- 
self to judge in thole of magnitude, and in appeals from 
the inferior tribunals .'< The Governor General would have 
wished a much less decree of control to he exercised. “ It 
w.is the earnest wish of Lord Hustings as well as his' posi* 
tue instruction, that <^ur interlerenee should be restricted 
within the narrowest possible limits, aim that even when ex* 
ercising it, where necessary, the curliest practicable restora 
tion of the ministerial and executive duties ot the State to 
their natural and proper channels should be retained perma¬ 
nently in view,''Lord Hastings in short, desired to throw 
the administration into the hands of a minister acting under 
the advice of the Resident. 

Foitunately these %ie\vs did not reach the Resident in 
time, and the Gov ernor General did not withhold his sanction 
from the measures adopted by the Hesideot, “ The early 
restoration of the state of Nagpore to its rank, as one of the 
sub-tantive j ow«*rs of India, continued, however to be the 
e.onest wish nf the Governor General in Council.” The 
t mo first fixed for tiansferring the management of the coun¬ 
try to the R.ija was the expiration of the revenue settlement, 
which hud been effected for three years—the period waa 
.'cam postponed until the Hnju shout'd come ot age, and the 
bie-sintis of Butish protection were thus secured tor the 
whole ot t.iose long oppressed territories until lS^fJ. 

There is, perhaps, no system of immurement better cal¬ 
culated to secure the prosperity of the people of India than that 
adopted at Nagpore, Their ngh s and interests are not very 
complicated, and are easily decided on-—the Ihiiish officers 
employed had the benefit of the services and experience of 
the former functionalles of the native go* eminent-—and ex¬ 
tensive use was made of the Pm.chaet in all oml suits, which 
was found to work better at Nagpore than it seems to have 
done in other parts of India—perhaps because there was no 
regular Adawlet to counteract it—because its decrees were 
respected and unforced, unless partiality or corruption were 
suspected—-and its dilatoriness was stimulated by a fine levied 
on the party retarding its proceedings. 

Criminal justice was administered by the superintendants 
assisted by the native officers of the government. The pow¬ 
ers of each in the infliction of punishment was limited, that 
of the superintendant extending to two years’ imprisonment 
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when sanctioned by the Resident—and no execution of a 
capital sentence took place without a written order from the 
native government. 

'1 hat most important branch of r Indian administration, 
the revenue, was managed in the first v yenr or two by collec¬ 
tions from the villages according to their means of pacing— 
after this, village settlements at moderate rates were framed 
for a period ,ot two or three years, and then fo» a longer 
period. The superintendantg we«c on the spot to watch the 
progress of their own measures. Revenue was not the sole 
object, ant. wherever it was discovered that th<*se settlements 
were too high, were trenching on the capital of the people, 
oi preventing the rise of capital among them, corresponding 
reductions, and remissions of arrears were fteely grained — 
it being fortunately uudeistood at that time, ami in those 
parts, that in these respects the interests of the people can 
never without injury and injustice be separated from those of 
their governors. 

Any one capable of judging of the effects which must 
have been produced on the condition of the inhabitants of a 
country, by the operafons of a disunited Mahratta govern¬ 
ment, such as that of Nagporc was m the last days of its rule j 
and of the change which could not fail to follow the adminis¬ 
tration of affairs under thfe control of an enlightened statesman 
like Mr, Jenkins, aided by such officers ns those already 
named, will understand the benefit conferred on the people 
of Nngpore—and the honour which our government reaped 
in those paits from its moderation and wisdom. Hut only 
those who saw the iace of the country when these opeiations 
commenced, and when they terminated) can fully appreciate 
the good which in India may be worked in so short a space 
of time. 

In 1826 when the period of the Raja’s majority approach¬ 
ed, Mr Jenkins’ reports showed that he was preputed to 
transfer the country to native rule. “ The above deseiihed 
system appears to be adequate to the wants of the peo> le ; 
the total number of civil suits pending, at the end of the 
year 1825, being only 86 before the superintemlants and chief 
court in the city, and 125 before the petty Ciul Court. 
Under its operation, legal decisions may be obtained wiuiout 
delay. The forms of the Courts give little or no encomage. 
men! to one having a bad cause to litigate in hopes that the 
law’s delay, its charges or its quibbles may instal him in 
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the rig I. Is of his neighbour. It might be a bad one by which 
to administer a code of laws, vVith all its wise and artificial 
distinctions j but whpn the object is merely to secure rights, 
as they are considered to exist in local customs! or in the 
common understanding of equity, it ensures that end to us itl 
considerable extent. If it. possesses not the advantage of a 
moie icgular system, ’t is free from some of its concomitant 
evil, besides, it is well adapted to the existiug state of the 
society tor whose benefit it is administered j it is quite on a 
level with their understandings, and, m no way runs counter 
to their opinions, or jars on their prejudices/' “ The Polica 
establishment for the city, was under the immediate orders 
of the Suporintendant of Police/’ 

“ The KumaisJulars , acting under the several Superin- 
tenlimits, are entrusted with the Police of their respective 
Pei g a ii nuhs ’* 

*■ Patels” (village head.*) “ are the Police Officers” In 
their respective villages. It has been found that this co-ope- 
lution is zealously and beneficially afforded, the additional 
trouble which the charge entails on the Patels, being cheer* 
fully supported in consideration of the increase of their res¬ 
pectability ami influence with which it is attended/' 

t# If the average of the years 1819 and 1820 be taken as 
before the proposition which the convictions bear to the popu¬ 
lation will be one in 360.669, and if taken for the subsequent 
five years, viz. 182 i to 1825 inclusive, it will be only one in 
799.132 being less than one-half of the average amount of 
crime duiing the former period/' 

“ The total number of prisoners in all the jails, at the 
close of the year 1825 was 518, which is 121 less than the * 
corresponding period ofthe preceding year. This, with re¬ 
ference to the population, which may be computed at about 
two millions and a half, bears strong testimony to the good 
order and tranquillity subsisting in the country/’ 

The revenue collected in the seven years was 3,54,55.544 
rupees, the disbursements during the same period 3,25,60,895 
rupees. 13ut after correcting these sums, on account of cer¬ 
tain collections, which properly belonged to the former period 
of rule, and by certain disbursements on account of the for¬ 
mer period, there remained, as accruing to the Nagpore State 
from Mr Jenkins' stewardship, 12,57,633 rupees. 

The first three years of the management showed an 
avi rage revenue oi 35,63,153 rupees. The last three years 
>»( the Maratta rule, showed a collection of 39,25,415. 
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The last four years of the management showed an aver¬ 
age of 39,8H,348 rupees, the four years antecedent to the 
three above noticed of the Maratta rule, showed * collection 
of 41,31,491 rupees. I fear to touch with a rude hand Mr. 
Jenkins' admirable report of his administration. But ns it 
extends over 3.50 printed folio pages, only those much inter¬ 
ested in such questions are likely to address themselves with 
partience to such an inquiry—-and F hope that the above 
synopsis may afford to those, who love to skim only on the 
surface of things some notion of the measures adopted and 
tile benefit '•onlerrcd in this most useful and admirable of all 
the examples of interference in the affairs of our neighbours. 

In 18*26 the country was, in conformity with our original 
resolution, transferred to the Raja’s management on his at¬ 
taining his majority, with the exception of the portion reserv¬ 
ed for the payment of the contingent of troops, organized 
under British officers, to whose services wc were entitled. 
This contingent consisted of four regiments of cavalry and 
five of infantry. It was further declared that when the Baja’s 
successful management should satisfy us that funds would be 
at all times forthcoming for the payment of the contingent, 
then the reserved districts also would lie transferred. We 
reserving to ourselves the right to resume them, or any other 
portion, or all of His Highness’s dominions when these funds 
should fail, or his mismanagement become manifest. In 
1829 those districts were restored to the Raja mid the c on¬ 
tingent sacrificed for amoney payment of eight lakhs of rupees 
per annum. The British government still reserving to itself 
the right by treaty to advice, remonstrate, and on the failure 
of such system to produce reform, to re-appoint it own officers 
to the management of districts in His Highness's name, 
yielding a revenue equal to his obligations to us—a thousand 
horse are also to be maintained under their own officers to 
serve with our troops in time of war. It is impossible to 
dismiss this question without some further reflection. It 
will, be seen from what follows, that over every step from 
the breaking out of the war of 1817, until the defirrtive 
treaty of 1829 has been of retrogression $ we have sacrificed 
gradually and unnecessarily in each and all of them our own 
interests to the (perhaps vain) hope of maintaining a sub- 
staative Native State. 

We restored Appa Sahib after he had ventured his for¬ 
tunes in a contest with us by joining the Maratta confedcra- 
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cy.of 1817j and after he had treacherously attacked the Resi¬ 
dency and the weak brigade, left at his capital when the 
strength of the subsidiary force was railed to an advanced 
position lor operations against the Pindarries. When his 
second defections, onl j three months afterwards, rendered it 
necessary to depose linn, we sought for an heir to the throne 
in the family of the deposed R»ju, and, tailing to find one, 
we raised a minor of female descent ; who neither accoiding 
to Hindoo law nor Marattu usage had any inherent right. 

Again when in 1826 it was resolved to negotiate what 
has been termed a treaty with this creature of our own crea¬ 
tion, and our own will, where was the necessity or the policy 
of the promised transfer, from our own management of the 
territory reserved for ihe payment of the contingent of troops 
organized uncer British offi ers, of placing, in short our re¬ 
sources at the mercy of the native Government instead of 
holding them in our own hands 7 * 

Again—and worst of all—this highly efficient contin¬ 
gent was in 1829 abandoned to the tender mercy of the Native 
Mate, and its European officers withdrawn. Many of the 
men were the old troops of the Native Government. They 
had joined our standard, some of them before the breaking 
out of the war, most of them before its termination—they 
had during the whole period of their connexion with us, serv« 
ed faithfully and well—they were prepared to continue to do 
so—and were perfectly sufficient for the maintenance of our 
interests in Berar had it at any time been found necessary to 
withdraw the whole of the subsidiary force. Yet were they 
left to their fate without a single stipulation in the definitive 
treaty of alliance in their behalf. We cannot in India afford 
thus to trifle with the feeling of the native soldiery. We are 
in a foreign and a hostile land—our sole dependance for the 
maintenance of our power must be on our armv-*-those who 
are not with us will be against us—and 1 may safely venture 
to say that greater evil was done to the siabilify of our 
power m Central and Southern India by the treatment which 
this body of soldiers received at our hands, than by the loss 
of numerical fi-rce which the measure inflicted. The parting 
scene between the European officers and men, who had long 
served together—the interests of the former having been as 
much compromised as those of the latter—part eularly the 
scene between Major Cameron and the mvalty, will not be 
readily forgotten. 
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'flie territory enjoyed nine years of British rule under 
its best foun. The period had arrived when a change of 
men and of measures must have prod;iced its effect. Our 
Adawluls, with all their concomitant ey Is, would have taken 
the place of that simple system of q/tinmistering the laws 
described by Mr. Jenkins. Our revenue system, with all us 
terrors, would have been substituted for that simple process 
of management, through which so much good was in so 
short u time produced—a call for additional revenue to sup- 
pot t our expensive establishments, would have reached tiuni 
the Govern ncnt to the Commissioner, from the Commissioner 
«to the Collector, and from him to his uinla. That minute inquiry 
into the resources of the country, that counting of heads and 
hands, and other productive or unproductive things, which 
has taken place, it may be found generally more for the pur¬ 
pose of ascertaining the means of the people to bear addition¬ 
al burthens than to save them from such, would naturally 
have followed that minute scrutiny into the resources of the 
people to which, with whatever intention instituted, they 
every where so reluctantly submit, until at last they are 
driven to seek even for this, by a condition of poverty winch 
leaves them nothing to fear at the hands of the oppressor. 
Thus at the termination of a further period of years, we 
might have found the people of Nagpore impoverished m the 
same degree as those of the Peshwa’s teriitory, of the Doab, 
and of Bundlekund, have been. 

Since the transfer of the country to the Raja’s ma¬ 
nagement, the system introduced with such' admirable 
results, has mostly been pursued. His principii ad¬ 
viser, if not minister, has been a Mahommedati foreign¬ 
er, confidentially employed in the time of the British rule ; 
but this person is just dead. I have since seen in the country 
the same degree of tranquillity, and the same apparent pros¬ 
perity which reigned there during our administration of it. In 
some districts luxuriant crops ot un-irrigated wheat, extend¬ 
ing in one continued sheet, almost us far as the eye can reach. 

But as under all despotisms this condition of tilings is 
precarious,—it almost entirely depends on the temper and will 
«f the ruling Prince, and on the conduct of those by whom 
he is surrounded, and who are his advisers. There is no con¬ 
stitution, no charter of rights, no law superior to the sove¬ 
reign’s will, and no power on the part of the people, to resist 
the will of their rulers. The present Rajah is of good dis- 
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position. He owes his elevation entirely to us. His posses¬ 
sion of his throne must depend on our s*pport, for he was 
not right on his sule.| He h;is grown up under our guidance, 
and in observation of Ahe system which worked so well. If 
therefore,'any one coulitiou of things can, more than another, 
conduce to the continuance of those relations under which 
our connexion with Nrapore commenced, it should be that 
which I have endeavoured to describe. 

Yet with all tuese advantages in its favor, it must be, and 
is doubtful, whether we can with benefit to either the sove¬ 
reign or the people of Nagpore, interfere through half mea¬ 
sures even to the extent to which we are through treaty 
entitled. There is, and must be, a jealousy of such inter¬ 
ference on the Raja s part, of the instrument whom we em¬ 
ploy— be it a British Resident, an Agent, or a Native Wakeel. 
He too must, with good reason, he distrustful of the infor¬ 
mation which he may receive from the Native Agents, whom 
again we must employ—and of that which he receives from 
the Prince lmm«df or from his ministers or servants, persons 
ooinolaining to, or seeking from the Resident's support, who, 
after all, has not the power of affording effectual redress, 
must be expected to be received discourteously by either the 
Prince or his servants—the exaggerated representation of dis¬ 
appointed complainants will again inflame the mind and 
temper of the Resident, who is authorised to interpose his 
authority, in their behalf—until at last an open rupture will 
take place between the Prince and the Resident, the spirit 
will he communicated to and taken up by the Government—- 
preparation for war on both sides will be the result—and 
through this, as well perhaps as through every other system, 
every state of India may be expected to be swallowed up by 
one Great Ruling Power,—the less by the more enlightened. 

Sattara. —In notices of this description it may appear 
unnecessary to advert to remote periods of history ; but in most 
things it is as wt 11 to begin at the beginning. The Maratta 
nation and government then is supposed V bclone to remote 
antiquity. Having extended from the Satpooiid mountains to 
the Kiiina river, apparently the natural scat of that people and 
of their language, without however going far into Fcltnguna. 
Their capital being Deogmh the m<>dern Dowlutabad. 

Like most of the other, and all the principal Hindoo dynas¬ 
ties, they yielded to thejiower, the discipline and superior enter- 
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prise of the Mahomedans—and did not again rise from the>r 
fallen condition until the vast empiic established over India by 
that loreign people showed symptoms of t/iecay and dissolution. 

The father ol Sevajee, the toundei of the modern empite of 
Marattas, made some progress towaidspindepeudenee, whilst a 
servant ot the Beejapoie government and the increasing weak- 
ness ot the Mahomedaii kingdoms of the Dukhan, encouraged 
Sevajee himself to rebel against their pbwer. lie declared his 
independence in 1674, and at his death in 1782 was possessed of 
extensive territories. Ihe vigoious operations of Autuugzcbe in 
the Dekhan i gain neatly destroyed, under Sevajee’* son and suc¬ 
cessor, the using hopes ot the Marattas. But these very opera¬ 
tions, by subduing the other independent Mahomedan kingdoms 
ot the Dekhan, without establishing any permanent rule in then 
stead, proved in the end extremely favorable to the establishment 
ot the Maratta power. It was during the latter years of Au- 
luogzebcs leign evident that tliey were tising to greatness; and 
on his death in 1707, the contests which arose for the succession, 
left them almost undisputed masters of their ancient possessions. 

ihey received in 1719 a giant from the powerless emperor 
oF Dehli tor thechout ol the six Soobas of the Dekhan—about 
1735 they conquered Malwa and Ouzerate-1740 Berar—and 
in 1760 weie m possession of Dehli, Serhind, Lahore, and 
Multan. 

Saltira became the capital in 1698 and the first Peshwa 
or minister had been appointed before that period. In 1749, 
tiie Peshwa, on the death ot the touitli liaja, usurped the power 
of die elliptic, .Mid continued until his overthrow in 1817, to be 
the acknowledged head ot the nation, obeyed by the Chiefs of 
the hull pi re, ami negotiated with, as such, by the foreign powers. 

The descendants ot Sevajee had, during the whole of this 
period, continued prisoners in their f rmer capital, the fortress 
ot Suttaia: the Peshwa still going through the ceremony of 
paying them occasional visits at the principal festivals and on 
the accession always leceivmg a dress of investiture at their 
hands. 

'Ihe first notice taken of the Sattara family by the British 
Government was in the Hon’ble Mr. Flphmstone’s pioclamation 
of the llth ol February, 1818, three mouths after the breaking 
out ot the war, where be observed, “ The Haja of Sattara, who 
is now a pirsotier in Bajee Kao’s hands, will be released and 
placed at the head ot an independent sovereignty of such an 
extent as may maintain the R«ja in comfort and dignity : with 
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this view the Fort of Sattara has been takfen, the Raja's flag hits 
been set up in it, and his former ministers have been celled into 
employment. Whatever country is assigned to the Raja« still be 
administered by hini.”\ 

Nine days after tjhe date of this proclamation, the Sattara 
family was released through the Cavalry affair at Ashta^ from A 
bondage of sixty-nine gears’ duration. Sir Lionel Smith said; 
“ I have infinite pleasure in reporting that the Sattara Raja*, his 
brothei s and mother, were in these circumstances rescued and 
b>ought safe into camp, to their great satisfaction ^ndjoy/f 
“ The Ruju made his entry in procession into Sattara, escorted 
by detachments of the corps of the division, and accompanied by 
mosr of the officers in camp. On this occasion he formally took 
his seat on his throne, in full durbar, and soon after published a 
proclamation, announcing his connection with the Biitish Go¬ 
vernment, and the peculiar injuries he had received from B&jee 
Ran. Among them was an otder, the existence of which was 
confirmed by the Killadar of Wupota, to put the whole family 
to death rather than suffer them to be rescued/’ 

The young Raja was then in his twenty first year. Bat 
having been through the whole period of his life a prisoner, and 
being consequently entirely unversed in public affairs, it was 
not deemed prudent to intrust to his management, or that of 
his ministers, the government of a consideiaiilfe portion.of that 
tract of country, which the fortunes of war had placed hi our 
handc, until future cxpetience should prove iher fitness for such 
a charge. 

The Peshwa it appeared hardly allowed the Shttar* family 
half a teck of rupees a year for their maintenance, exclusive of 
rich presents at the principal festivals. The young Rgjd now 
gave in an estimate of his expences amounting to half a crore 
a-year, and on being remonstrated with, on the exorbitancy of 
his expectations said, that half a lack and half a crore were the' 
same to the Company when in a disposition to give. In thb 
mean time he was with some difficulty persuaded to limit bis ex¬ 
pense ro 27,000 rupees a month until a future scale of income 
could be fixed upon for His Highness. 

Territory, estimated to yield eventually eighteen lack of 
rupees per annum, was set a side as the future principality of 
Sattara, and Captain Grant was appointed to superintend, 
under the ronitol of the Commissioner at Pooua, the manage- 
ment of this territory in all its judicial and revenue affairs. The 
whole of the territory conquered from the Peshwa wus assign- 
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ed, under this form of management, to five principal officers, 
selected by the Commissioner at Poona—these were Mr. Chap¬ 
lin, Captains Pottinger, Briggs, and Robertson—and the sys» 
tern adopted by Captain Grant in the Sahara territory, did not 
differ materially from that in. operation infthe other four districts, 
except that the necessity of transferring that country to the 
Raja’s management was held in view/* when he should prove 
himself suited for so important a charge. 

The Hon. Mr. Elphinstone, the Commissioner in the 
Dekhan, Jn his “ Report on the Territories conquered from the 
Peshwa” has discussed the subject under three distinct heads : 
1st, Revenue; 2d, Police and Criminal Justice; 3d, Civil 
Justice—contrasting the former mode of administration under 
4he Native Government with that which his own experience, and 
the experience of the officers employed under him, afforded ; 
and hazardous as the attempt may be I shall endeavour to give 
an epitome of the views of that enlightened man—seeing that 
they extend over upwards of one hundred folio pages, and that 
these pages oan be commanded by but few—premising also that 
these views* refer to the Sattara territory, for the amelioration 
of the condition of whose inhabitants we were there exercising 
interference. 

The change for evil which the Peshwa was enabled to 
introduce into his administration through his counection with 
ns, is not less remarkable than that which took place at Nag- 
pore after the treaty of 1803 with that State. Some attempt 
Bad been made under the administration of his predecessor to 
consolidate his power. The treaty of Basseen gave to the 
Peshwa to be possessed in peace a small compact territory. 
But being himself “ the head of an vinpopular party and edu¬ 
cated in a prison, he had little sympathy with the bulk of his 
nation, and little desire for any enterprise in which he might 
require their assistance. .His only wish was to satisfy his 
love of power and of revenge without endangering liis safety 
or disturbing his ease. He had therefore begun his adminis¬ 
tration by plundering all the ministers connected with his 
enemy. Nana Furnavees had seized on the Jageers of his 
principal opponents. When the treaty of Bassen relieved him 
from all apprehension of resistance he gave loose to his desire 
of depressing the great, and degrading his enemies.” 

.On the former Revenue System Mr. Elphinstone observes, 
—“ In whatever point of view we examine the Native Govern¬ 
ment in the Deccan, the first and most important division is into 
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villages and townships. These communities contain in.'minia¬ 
ture all the materials of a State within themselves*. and are 
almost sufficient to protect their members if all other Govern¬ 
ments were withdrawn. Though probably not compatible 
with a very good foi\x of Government, they- are an excellent 
remedy for the imperfections of a bad one; they pre¬ 
vent the bad effects of its negligence and weakness* and even 
prevent some barrier gainst its tyranny and rapacity.Mr. 
Elphinstone goes on to describe the several village function¬ 
aries. “ The pataiU are the most important functionaries in 
the village, and perhaps the most important class injthe coun¬ 
try/* describes the nature of their office which is hereditary 
and with consent of Government. saleable, entitling them to 
lands and fees. * In that capacity (revenue) he performs on 
a small scale what a Mamlutdar or Collector does on a large; 
he allots the lauds to such cultivators as have no landed pro¬ 
perly of their own, and fixes the rent which each has te pay: 
lie collects the revenue of Government from all the ryots, con¬ 
ducts all arrangements with them ; and exerts himself. f t0 
promote the cultivation and the prosperity of the village. 
Though originally the Agent of the Government, he is now 
regarded as equally the representative of the ryots, and is not 
less useful in executing the orders of the .Government' than 
in asserting the rights, or at least in making known the wrongs 
of the people.” 

“ The Coolkairnee keeps the numerous records and accounts 
of the village. The most important are 1st, the general mea- 
surement and description of all the village lands; 2d, the 'list 
of fields with the name, size, and quality of each, terms, by 
which it is held, the name of the tenant, the rent for which he 
agreed, and the highest rent ever produced by the field; 3d f 
the list of all the inhabitants whether cultivators or otherwise, 
with a statement of the dues from each to Government, and 
the receipt and balance in the account of each; 4th, the general 
statement of the instalments of revenue which have been rea¬ 
lized; and 5th, the detailed account were each branch of re¬ 
venue is shown under a separate head, and the receipts and ba¬ 
lance of each. Besides the public records he generally keeps 
the accounts of all the cultivators with each other, and with 
their creditors,—acts as a nutary public in drawing up all their 
agreements, and even conducts any private correspondence 
they may have to carry on. He has lands, but oftener fees, 
allotted to him by Government, from whioh he holds his ap¬ 
pointment/' 
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\)n the important question of Land Tenures Mr. El- 
phinstone observes. ** The result of those reports (from the 
Collectors) and of my own enquiries, is that a large portion of 
the ryots are the proprietors of their estates, subject to the 
payment of a fixed land-tax to Government; that their pro¬ 
perty is hereditary and saleable, and thaf they are never dispos¬ 
sessed while they pay their tax, and even then they have for 
along period (at least 30 years) the fright of reclaiming their 
estate on paying the dues of Government.” Their land tax 
is fixed, but the late Maratta Government loaded it with other 
impositions, and reduced the advantage to a mere name, so far 
however, was this from destroying the value of .their estates 
that although the Government took advantage of their attach¬ 
ment to make them pay considerably more than an Oopera, (com¬ 
mon farmer) and although all the Meerasdars, were in ordinary 
cases obliged to makeup from failures in the payment of each 
of their body, yet their lands were saleable and generally at 
ten years’ purchase. Their attachment to their estates induced 
these people to remain on them, even after they become losing 
concerns, and it was supposed that these proprietors were more 
numerous all over the Maratta country than common far¬ 
mers. 

“ An opinion prevails throughout the Maratta country 
that under the Mindoo Government all the land was held by 
Meerassees, and that the Ooperas were introduced, as the old 
proprietors sunk • under the tyranny of the Mahommedans. 
This opinion is supported by the fact tbat the greater part of 
the fields, now cultivated by Ooperas are recorded in the village 
books as belonging to absent proprietors.” 

“ All the land which does not belong to Meerassees be¬ 
longs to Government, on those to whom Government has 
assigned it. The property of the Zumeendars in the soil has 
aot been introduced or even heard of m the Deccan.” 

“ The cultivated land belonging to government except 
some parts which it kept in its own hands to be managed by 
.the Mamlutdars, was always let out to Ooperas, who had a 
lease, with, the expiration of which their claim and duties 
expired. 

These are all the tenures on which land was held as 
far as regard* the property of the soil. The assignment by 
Government of its own revenue or share of ihe produce will 
be mentioned hereafter. It need only be observed, that in 
making; these grants it could not transfer the share of a 
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Meerasdar. Even Bajee Rao, when be. had occasion .for 
Meerag land, paid the price of 4.°* ■ * • $ ’U?". > 

The Daishmook. is considered to have been, the revenue 
officer of the HindocA Government. He becaqie necessary ,*o 
the Mahoratnedan conquerors, and they still hold die lands 
and fees which were originally assigned them as wages. <Qn 
the decline of the Mohammedan kingdoms in the JDeccqn, they 
acquired too much authority and wewe. able to main Min . them¬ 
selves for a time' in independence. “ The Maratta, Or rather 
the Bramin Government, was led by this conduct, and by their 
embezzlements of the public revenue, almost to set aside the 
employment of the Zumeendars, transacting all business direct* 
ly with the patails by means of its own officers. .Vhis'qbtkttg^, 
though probably produced by the policy and avarice of the 
Braniins, is considered to have been attended with beneficial ef¬ 
fects, as delivering the people from the oppressions and exac¬ 
tions of the Zumeendars.” 

Mr. Elphinstone enters into the detail of ‘the Maratta 
manner of managing the revenue, both fcfefbie and after the 
farming system. The principal revenue officers'under the for¬ 
mer system, the mamlutdar was appointed by the government, 
and the appointment qf theinfeiior agents rested with him. He 
was reckoned reasonable,' if his whole profits did tiof exceed 5 
per cent, on the net revenue.” About the end °f the year; when 
the principal harvest was nearly reafdy'tq be cut, the mafriluttlar 
moved out into his district, and was attended by the patails of 
villages, with, their coolkurpees, who la$d before him the papers 
already enumerated. The whole country has been surveyed, 
and each field' classed and assessed according to its Circum¬ 
stances and quality.” The mamlutdar proceeded to settle the 
revenue of the ensuing season, oh a consideration of the 
amount paid in the former years, combined with a regard to the 
actual state of things.—“The pataU represented any ground 
there was relaxation in the ierms, in which he expected the 
support of the Daishmook and Batspandea; all hereditary 
officers being considered as connected with the ryots. The 
patail was likewise accompanied by some of the principal ryots, 
especially of the meerassddrs, who were witnesses to his pro* 
reedings, and who also assisted hint with their opinions. These 
discussions generally ended in a second; more particular ag'tae- 

_ : ___ : __ . 
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• Mr. Blphinatoqe consider* that the Meferasadari paid tax, the Otpwm 
rent. .. 
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tnent, on* which the patail interchanged with the mamlutdar art 
engagement fixing the revenue: that of the mamlutdar was 
called the Summabundee Puttee, and that of the putail KabOol 
Keetba. The patails had generally setiied with the ryots, the 
share which each was to bear, befogs he came to make the 
settlements, and if any thing unexpected was proposed, so as to 
derange the distribution agreed on, he returned to his village 
to consult the ryots anew. When th/j patail continued obsti¬ 
nately to reject the terins offered by the mamlutdar, a special 
officer was sent to the spot to examine the fields, and if no 
other means succeeded in effecting an adjustment, the mamlut- 
dars would offer to reour to what seems to have been'the oiigmal 
principle in all settlements, namely, for Government to take 
half and leave half to the cultivator/' 

Mr Elphinstone further describes the mode adopted in 
collecting the revenue fixed on the village. The extra revenue 
levied under eight different heads from the cultivators -and 
“extraordinary and occasioned impositions; but until the in¬ 
troduction of the farming system they are said to have been as 
rare as the occasion which furnished the pretext for them.” 

The farming system which seems to have been introduced 
only towards the close of the Peishwa’s reign, was an aggrava¬ 
tion of the evils which before existed. It did not differ mate* 
rialiy from the same injurious system, as we are acquainted 
with it elsewhere—large tracts of country were let out to the 
highest bidder—generally the needy and corrupt hangers on 
about court—for men of property or capital will seldom risk it 
in such speculations—these sub-let to other farmeis, and they 
to the patails—each squeezing the other, but the squeezing of 
all parties reaching at last the poor ryot. 

The leading principles introduced by Mr. Elphinstone 
were—to abolish farming, but otherwise to maintaiu the native 
system; to levy the revenue according to actual cultivation; to 
make the assessments light; to impose no new taxes; and to 
do none away unless obviously unjust; and above all to make 
no innovations. “ The chief authority now resided in the dis¬ 
trict, and devoted his whole time to its affdirs; and all the sub¬ 
ordinate agents were obliged to follow his example.” “ The 
assessments were much lighter than formerly, and much more 
uniform and clearly defined. The powers of the m^mlutdars 
were limited, and the system of fixed pay and no perquisite was 
decidedly introduced in principle, although of some it may be 
still secretly departed from in practice. The improvements in 
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the administration of the Revenue Department are greatejr than 
in the others. Faith :s kept with the ryot, more libera! assis¬ 
tance is given to birf\ in advance; he is not harassed' by ‘ false 
pretexts to extort #»oney; and his complaints find a readier 
bearing and redress. Some of our alterations are less agree¬ 
able to all or to particular classes. We have more farms and 
more strictuess than oik predecessors; the powrr of the patail 
is weakened by the greater interference of our mamlutdars. 
His emoluments are injured by our reductions of the Laudir 
Waurid, and even the ryots who were taxed for his profit are 
made to free the want of some of their charities and amuse¬ 
ments, while they confound the consequent reductions of their 
payments with the general diminution in the assessment/' The 
character of the mamlutdars is described as being less respect¬ 
able than would be wished, although it was an object, to* intro¬ 
duce the servants of the former government. The revenue ser¬ 
vants introduced from the Madras Presidency are described' as 
being « more active, more obedient to orders, more exact and 
methodical than the Marattas, but they introduce forms of re¬ 
spect for their immediate superiors quite unknown here, while 
they show much less consideration for the great men of the 
country, and are more rough, harsh, and insolent in their gene¬ 
ral demeanour It might be worth while to consider how much 
of tuese characteristics they owe to us, and much to the Mus¬ 
sulmans. 

“ The duties of a mamlutdar are to superintend the col¬ 
lection of the revenue, to manage the police, to receive civil and 
criminal complaints, referring “ the former to punebayets and 
sending the latter to the Collector." They have a Serishtadar 
who keeps their records, an accountant, and some other assis¬ 
tants. The pay of a mamlutdar is from 70 to 150 a month, and 
that of a Serishtadar from 35 to 50. The system adopted by 
all the Collectors were founded on . the Mer&tta practice, 
though varying from it and from each other in some particulars. 
The foundation for the assessment in all was the amount paid 
by each village in times when the people considered themselves 
to have been well governed. Deductions were made froqa this 
in proportion to the diminution of the cultivation, and after¬ 
wards further allowances were made on any specific grounds 
alleged by the ryots. The amount to be paid was partitioned 
among the ryots by the village officers, and, if all were satisfi¬ 
ed, puttahs were given, and the settlement was ended." . 7 * 

The customs wet e formed from the difficulty of managing 
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them otherwise, dud Sstio complaints were made it Was infer¬ 
red that the system, iffcbt favorable to government, was not 
opptcSsive to the people.- v 1 > £ ■ ■ 

In Police affix's* under the* Marattt Government; the pa- 
tail Was redpoiisiblfeTor this Polide of his' village, aided by the 
watchmen; and Where the occasion requited it, by the whole of 
the inhabitants—he was generally Oqualto the charge—-respon¬ 
sibility was thrbwri ton the community, and unless stolen' pro¬ 
perty were traced to a neighbouring village, they Were held res¬ 
ponsible for the Whole amount lost, or such portion as their neg¬ 
lect or culpability should seem to require, and were otherwise 
punishable by fine. ‘** The exaction and this indemnity is evi¬ 
dently unjust, since the village might neither be able to prevent 
the theft nor make up the loss, and it was only in particular 
cases that it was insisted ’oh to the full extent.” 

“ In the district police the patail was under the same au¬ 
thority afe’a police officer, that he was as a revenue one, the 
tnamlutdar, who employed the' sdmfe agents in this department 
as in the Other. The mamlutdar saw that the villages acted in 
cod cert, and With proper activity* and when there was a sirsoo- 
bedar, he kept tlte satne super in tendance over the liiamlutdar. 
These officers hud alscf considerable establishments to maintain 
the tranquillity of their districts.' There Were the sebundies or 
irregular infantry, and the small parties of horse which were 
kept in every district: they were, however, employed to Oppose 
violence fatid tto support the village police, not to discover of¬ 
fenders. * The mamtutdaf had great discretionary powers, and 
even a patail would not hesitate tor secure a suspected person, 
or to take any measure that- seemed heeessary to maintain the 
police of his village, for'which he was answerable.” 

“ This was the plan of police Up th the lime cf Bajee Row, 
during the rergti of Madhoo Row 1stj add likewise dmiug the 
admi’nistr'ition of Nana Furnivees j it is Skid to have succeeded 
in' preserving greet security Uffd'order.” 

The confusion which ensued Oh 1 the commencement of 
Bajee Row's reigh iri 1790, and the great famine of 1803-4, 
deranged the system of police like the other branches of ad¬ 
ministration: A new authoiity with along Malatta name Was 
engrafted on the old police, a Soft of Suporintetidant general 
with'great p’o Wets, and enormous abases arose tinder his ad¬ 
ministration. * It may be supposed that such ti violent pro¬ 
ceeding, and One sti foreign to thfe ordinary system* could not 
fail to clash with the ordinary' institutions, and aceordingly 
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theie were constant ami lyud complaints by the maiftlMtdsrf 
end villagers that the Tapposuayesses were pniy active ip: ~$*t 
torting money uudertfalse accusations, and that robbers rather 
flourished under ,thei\ protection,” 

At the capital, Bajee Row’s time* the police yres pn* 
Ousted to an individual whp maintained his own establishment 
for which he received £\OQQ rupees a month, all deriving great 
profit from uuavowed exactions, “ the police however was goods 
on the whole, murders or robberies attended with violence and 
alaim, were very rare, and l have never heard any complaints 
of the insecurity of property.” 

“ Next to the prevention of crimes and the apprehension 
of criminals comes the manner in which offences, &c. are tried 
and punished; in this are involved the authoiitiee competent to 
try, ibe forms of trial, and the law by which guilt is debited and 
punishment awarded.” 

The revenue officers were the criminal judges under , thp 
Maratta Government, and the picture drawn by Mr, Elphiqatpne 
of the administration of criminal justice ,shows ,the deplorable 
condition to which that department was reduced., The following 
extracts may he sufficient. 

“The right.of indicting punishment was,. however* ex¬ 
tremely undefined, and was exercised by, each man more , ac¬ 
cordingly to his power and influence than ,to bis .office.” 

“ There was no prescribed form of trial* The chief au¬ 
thority would genet ally consult his officers, and perhaps {employ 
a committee of them to cunduct an inquiry* but I should doubt 
whether Runchayets .were ever generally employed in crjmiipri 
trials, though mentioned by Gapta.in Grant to have been so in 
the Sattara country.” 

“ In crimes against the state, the prioce made such inqui¬ 
ries, or directed his minister,to .make such, as seeped requite 
for his own safety, and gave such .order? regarding tJhe accused 
as their case seemed to require. Torture was employed *to 
compel confession and disclosure of ^.qomplices/. 

“ Trials of this sort were .naturally considered in a despotic 
Government as above all law, .hut even in common criminal 
trials no law seems ever to ,he referred to.*,except in .cases .enon¬ 
nested with religion, where theatres, were sometimes consulted. 
The only rule seems to be the custom of the country, and the 
magistrates’notion of expediency. The Hindoo law .was 'quite 
disused, probably owing to its absurdity ; .and althopgjh es$ry 
man is tolerably , acquainted; with its rules in ejvjl ca?e^, if do 
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not believe any one but the very learned has the least notion of its 
criminal enactments.*’ Punishments.—Murder, unless attended 
with peculiar atrocity was seldom punishe^ with death. “ High¬ 
way robbery was generally so, because mo;tly committed by low 
people, for a greater distinction was made in the punishment, on 
account of the caste of the criminal than the nature of the 
crime. A man of tolerable caste was* seldom put to death, 
except for offence against the state. In such cases birth seem 
to have been no protection.” Trampling under the feet of an 
elephant, hanging, beheading, cutting to pieces with swords 
were common punishments. Women were not put to death, 
but mutilation of both sexes was common. 

‘ “ No other punishment, it may be averred, was ever in¬ 
dicted on a man who could afford to pay a fine; and on the 
whole, the criminal system of the Marattas was in the last 
state of disorder and corruption.” “ Judging from the impuni¬ 
ty with which crimes might he committed, under a system of 
criminial justice and police, such as has been described, we 
should be led to fancy the Maratta country a complete scene 
of anarchy and violence. No picture, however, could he fur¬ 
ther from the truth. The reports of the Collectors do not re¬ 
present crimes as particularly numerous. Mr, Chaplin who 
has the best opportunity of drawing a comparison with our old 
provinces, thinks them rather rarer here than there. Murder 
for revenge, generally arising either from jealousy or disputes 
about landed property, and as frequently about village rank, 
is mentioned as the commonest crime among the Marattas. 
Arson and cattle stealing, as a means of revenging wrongs, or 
extorting justice, is common in the Carnatic. Gang robberies 
and highway robberies are common, but are almost always 
committed by Bheels and other predatory tribes, who scarcely 
form part of the society; and they have never, since I have 
been in the ceuntry reached to such a pitch as to bear a mo¬ 
ment’s comparison with the state of Bengal, described in the 
papers laid before Parliament.” 

Mr. Elphinstone enters into a long disquisition of the 
closes “ which kept this country in a state superior to our 
oldest possessions, amidst all the abuses atnd oppressions of a 
native government, and on the means for preserving an effici¬ 
ent police/’ 

Oursystem of police produced a closer superintendance, 
the aboHtftm of indifinite confinement: a’nd introduced alto¬ 
gether a milder and more merciful mode of procedure ; but it 
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was necessary to consider how much our abstaining from such 
tyranny would weaken the hands of the police, and how neces¬ 
sary it would be to Provide a remedy iu some more tolerable 
shape. \ 

After describing Uie alterations introduced in the admi* 
nistration of criminm justice, Mr. Elphinstone observes: 
“ The whole of this system is evidently better calculated for 
protecting the innocent from punishment, and the guilty from 
undue severity, than for securing the community by detering 
from crimes. In the certainty and efficacy of punishment, ft 
has the same inferiority to the native system, that the police 
has in detecting and seizing offenders/’ “ In short it may be 
questioned, whether our system does not occasion as much 
suffering as the native one, but it is spread over a greater sur¬ 
face, and therefore makes less show, and neither shocks the 
legislator nor alarms the criminal.” * 

After suggesting improvements in the administration of 
criminal justice, and describing the moral character of the peo¬ 
ple, Mr. Elphinstone observes: *' I do not perceive y 
thing that we can do to improve the morals of the people,, ex¬ 
cept by improving their education. There are already schools 
in all towns, and in many village, but reading is confined to 
Bramins, Banyans, and such of the agricultural classes as have 
to do with accounts. I am not sure that our establishing free 
schools would alter this state of things, and it might create a 
suspicion of some concealed design on our part. It. woujet be 
more practicable and more useful to give a direction to the read¬ 
ing of those who do learn, of which the press affords so easily 
the means.” 

“ Books are scarce, and the common ones probably ill 
chosen; but there exist in the Hindoo language many tales, and 
fables that would be generally read, and that would circu¬ 
late sound morals. There must be religious books tending 
direotly to the same end. If many of them were printed and 
distributed gratuitously, the effect would without doubt .be 
great and beneficial It would, however, be indispensable 
that they should be purely Hindoo. We might silently omit 
all precepts of questionable morality, but the slightest infusion 
of religious controversy would sequrethe failure of the design. 
It would be better to call the prejudices of the Hindoos .to our 
aid in reforming them, and to control their vices by the. ties of 
religion, which are stronger than those of law By maintaining 
and purifying their present tenets, at the same time that wo 
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ertligbten their understandings, we shall bring them nearer to 
that standard of perfection in which at! concur in desiring that 
they should arrive while any attack on their faith, if success¬ 
ful, might be expected in theory as is /found in practice'to 
shake their reverence for all religion, (and t* set them free 
from those useful restraints which even al superstitious doctrine 
imposes on the passions/’ * 

Mr. Elphinstone had proposed thht two lack of rupees 
should be set aside for religious purposes including two colleges. 
There was originally in the Posh wa’s time a snm of five l ick 
of rupees, set aside for purposes of religion and education, but 
the institution had degenerated into a giving of alms. It was 
now proposed that .00,000 rupees which had been conferred 
“ on proficients in Hindoo Divinity, should be allotted to those 
most skilled in more useful branches of learning, law, mathema- 
ticks, &c. and a certain number of professors might be appoint¬ 
ed to teach those sciences.” These means, with the citeolation 


of a few well-chosen books, such as 1 believe are now printed 
in Calcutta, would have a better and more extensive effect than 
a regular college, and would cost much less to the government. 
1 shall therefore avail myself of the permission formerly given 
to me, and put such an establishment in train.” 

“ The authoiities by whotn civil ju-tice was administered 
wore the following :—In the country the patail, over him the 
mamlutdar, and sirsoobadars ; and above all the Paishwa and 
liis minister; jageerdars administered justice in their own 
lands; the great ones with little or no interference on the part 
of the government. In some towns there was a judicial officer, 
called the Nyace Desh, who tried causes under the Paishwa’s 
authority, and any person whom the Paishwa pleased to autho¬ 
rize; might conduct an investigation, subject to his Highness's 
confirmation/' 

*• Though a government officer endeavoured himself to set¬ 
tle the dispute, and though it rested with him to decide whether 
or not the case required a pdnchhyet, yet it was reckoned 
gross injustice to refuse one on a question at all doubtful, and 
it Vvas always reckoned sufficient ground for ordering a new 
investigation where there had been no putichayet/' 

** The Oiinchayet may therefore be considered as the great 
instrument in the administration of justice, and it Is of conse¬ 
quence to determine how the assembly was constituted, what 
weie its power, and what its method of proceeding, and en¬ 
forcing or procuring the enforcement of its decrees.” 
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Mr Elphinstone enter* largely into all these subjects of 
enquiry ana into the defects and abuses of the judicial system 
of the Marattas. V 

“ But with all tlVse defects the Maratta country flourish¬ 
ed, and the people seem to have been exempt from some of the 
evils which exist under our more pet feet government. There 
must, therefore, have \>een some advantages in the system to 
counterbalance its ohviott* defects, and most of them app'ear to 
me to have originated in one fact, that the government although 
it did little to obtain justice for the people, left them the means 
of procuring it for themselves. The advantage of this was par* 
tieularly felt among the lower orders, w iO *«re mo»t out of 
reach of their rulers, and most apt to be neglected under all 
governments. By means of the punchayet they were enabled 
to effect a tolerable dispensation of justice among themselves, 
and it happens that most of the objections above stated to that 
institution do not apply in their case ” 

The patail of the tillage was afraid of exercising oppres¬ 
sion, and so were the members of a punchayet, in view of those 
amongst whom they lived—'the whole community were likely 
to know the met its of the case, the member of the punchayet 
of to-day might become the plaintiff or defendant before a si¬ 
milarly constituted tribunal to-morrow ; and as the members 
of the court were kept from their usual occupation pending its 
deliberations, there was little probability of unnecessary delay. 
But although the punchayet was sufficient protection to the in¬ 
dividual fi 0111 the oppression of his neighbour, it was no pro¬ 
tection of the people against the strong hand of power, and 
th^y had nothing else to rely on than the hope that their rulers 
would see that was for their own interest that they should 
prosper. 

Mr. Elphinstone enters on a comparison of the advantages, 
or otherwise of the native plan with those of the Adawhit and 
concludes. “ This view of the Adawlut is taken from the re¬ 
ports drawn up in Bengal, and it is* possible that many of the 
defects described may' originate in the Revenue System, in the 
volumiuousness of the Regulations, or in other extrinsic,cir¬ 
cumstances, a supposition which appears to be suppoited’by 
the state of the Courts under Bombay, where most of the evils 
alluded to are said to be still unfell, but enough will remain to 
satisfy us that the chance of attaining or approaching perfec¬ 
tion is as small under our own plan as under that ot the na¬ 
tives ; that on either plan we must submit to many ineonyeni- 
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ences awl many abuses, and that no very sudden improvement 
is to be looked for in the actual st-ite of things. If thts.be 
the case, it bec> meg of the first consequence to cherish what 
there is good in the existing system, and to attempt no innova¬ 
tion that can injure the principles now in force, since it is un¬ 
certain whether we can introduce bettenin their room.” 

“ I propose therefore that the native system should be 
still preserved, and means taken to remove its abuses and re¬ 
vive its energy. Such a course will be more welcome to the na¬ 
tives than any entire change, and if it should fail entirely, it is 
never too la’e to introduce the Adawiut.” 

Such are the opinions of Mr. Elphinstone after some 
years’ experience in the management of the Poona territory. 
After various suggestions for the improvement of the Maratta 
system the report is concluded in these words. 

“ To sum up the effects of our Revenue, Police, and Ju¬ 
dicial systems, we have, in Revenue, lighter, more equal and 
more certain assessment, less peculation and consequently less 
profit to the Agents of Government. In Police more attention 
and more vigour, but less violence and so far less efficiency. 
In Civil Justice the great change is that government has tak< u 
on itself the whole responsibility of protecting people’s rights, 
but there is more form, more purity, more delay in some cases, 
and less in others. In Criminal Justice more system, more 
scruples, more tiiais, more acquittals, more certain punishment 
for all ctimes except robbery, and for that both less certain and 
less severe.” 

The Sattara tcriitory bad continued under the same 
system of management as the rest of the territories conquered 
from the Peshwa. It has already been mentioned that the 
Raja ascended the thro e of his ancestors on the 11th of May 
1818 On the 25th of September 1819, a treaty was conclud¬ 
ed with H. H. and certain teiritories ceded to him. These to 
be held in subordinate co-operation to the British Government, 
and the Raja to be guided in all matteis by the advice of the 
Political Agent at his Court. His military force neither to be 
increased nor diminished without consent. To forbear from all 
intercourse with foreign states except through the Political 
Agent, the possessions of Jageeidars within the Sattara territo¬ 
ry were taken under the protection of the British Government, 
together with the possessions of the Raja df Akulkote,. the 
Punt Suchew, the Prittec-mdhee, and the Jageer of the Duf- 
flays in the pergunnah of Jhutt. * 
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In 1820 the territory of Sattara yielded about 16'lack of 
rupees and when under full cultivation, it was supposed that it 
would yeild 18,00,00(L 

In March 1811 tyr. Chaplin observes: “ In my late four 
to the southward I hacj an opportunity of personally witnessing 
the general prosperity! and good order that prevailed through¬ 
out the Raja’s distticvs, and the satisfaction which was shewn 
by all classes of the people towards IL H. Government and 
the existing system of management. 

“ The Raja was warm in expressing how sensible he was 
of the kindness and consideration which Captain Grant had 
uniformly observed towards him, both publicly and privately; 
and 1 took my leave of him, impressed with a very litvourable 
opinion of the good sense and judgement, and the respecta¬ 
bility of the acquirements which H H. evinced, both .at*this 
interview and on the occasion of a vHt, at which I received 
and entertained H. H. on the following day. 1 ' 

On the 5th of April 1821, the entire management of the 
Sattara territories was transferred to the Raja, and in 1829 
the Governor of Bombay describes those territories as being 
well governed, and the Raja himsetf as doing justice to the 
trouble that had been taken with his education. 

Whatever may be thought of the policy which led to the 
sacrifice of so large a portion of our territorial conquests from 
the Peishwa, fur the support of the Sattara family, we have at 
least so far as the interest and welfare of the people of the 
country are concerned, no cause of regret. The territory it¬ 
self is of that limited nature which may be considered more in 
the right of an estate or family possession than of a dominion 
—the administration of the affairs of such a territory is appa¬ 
rently within the scope of the native mind, and we will most 
probably find the people of such countries the happiest and 
most prosperous iu India. It is only in extensive possessions 
such as Hyderabad, Nagpore, Gwalior, Mysore, Oude, St c. 
where the management extends beyond .the compass of indi¬ 
vidual control, that native administration proves so prejudicial 
to the interests of the people. It then becomes necessary to 
trust to the management of others; and, supposing the native 
ruler himself to have the welfare of his people at heart, it must 
be doubtful whether in the present demoralized condition of the 
people of this country he can find instruments who are trust¬ 
worthy or likely to second his own intentions. • **■ 

In founding a small state for the Sattara Raja the British 
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Government had in view. 4 * the further object of providing for a 
portion of the soldiery of the countiy, whose habits might be 
unsuitable to our service, and likewise oft'retaining some of the 
civil and religious orders, whom it mighy be difficult to dispose 
of under our own direct government.” < 

The possessions of the Putwarder&f Appall Dessac, &c. in 
southern Maratta countiy yield a r/venue of about twenty 
lack a year—?of these the Governor of Bombay observed in 
lfl‘29: 44 I was surprised to .find from the most minute inquiry 
how comparatively little the character of the ruler!depended on 
that of the chief. But the principal reason of this 1 discover¬ 
ed to be in the village system being preserved complete, and the 
almost invariable usage of the local officers (even to the high* 
est) being seldom ever changed. Many of the finest dhtricts 
have mnmlutdars and other officers, who have succeeded to 
those duties like an inheritance. The consequence is that all the 
money made in the districts is spent in (them.” 

“ Whatever may be the reason, it is impossible not to ac¬ 
knowledge the fact that the towns and tillages under these Ja- 
geerders, are in a better condition than any. in.our provinces in 
the Deccan ; and notwithstanding the impression of some to 
the contrary, 1 must from dll I saw and heard,, be of opiuion 
that justice is,. in roost cases, administered in a way full as 
satisfactory to the inhabitants as under our improved system.” 

No one has had a better opportunity of comparing these 
things than Mr. Thackeray, who observes, 44 We may, l think, 
infer from the flourishing state of some of the Jageers, where 
the government is patiiarchal, and where the machine of state 
seems <to work imperceptibly, that the simplest form of admi¬ 
nistration is .best adapted to this countiy. 'L'he'Jaeeardars 
have, however, certain advantages which we never shall pos¬ 
sess. They require less revenue and can afford better teims 
to .-their ryuts. Their t managers are (generally their friends and 
relations;‘who live and die in the qountry they manage, and 
look as much to their own popularity with .the. ryut as to .the 
favor- of the Jagemlar.” 

The first effect of. our administration of the Poona territory 
wasan increase of cultivation-and an appearance of increased 
prosperity. (This perhaps arose in some degree from the addi¬ 
tional protection afforded to the-people, and from a slight accu¬ 
mulation of capital in the bauds iof the cultivating classes, who 
escaped the exactions of the .Maratta Government in the last 
year of its rule, and were not to the full extent subjected to 
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those of their new masters-for the, first few.years.aftei^the 
change, cultivation increases in India- n^e.wpfdly thapj^pq?; 
lation. This had ah injurious effect on prices, whilst the 
mands of Government continued to increase with inoreapod; 
cultivation—capital w|s rapidly drawn out of the country; 1 alia 
notwithstanding constant remissions, and the utmost anxiety oft 
the part of the British'government to. uphold .prosperity, ;tbere 
is little doubt that the iftiole of 'the MarjLtta country, was at.the , 
end of the fifth or sixth year reduced to a degree of poverty, 
which it had not known r under its former wldrs. There jm., 
no employment, and little provision for.the upper classes-rrthft i 
manufactures of rioh kinkabs, olOthes apd other things whfcfy 
the expenditure of the native govenva^nt and of; these classes. .> 
formerly went to support, disappeared with th*m,’and Isuppose 
that few who were employed in’ that country, or knew.the.ttft* , 
timents of its inhabitants, will deny that the though tsand 
era of all were turned.toward? Bajee Kao, the. rOrestablishment; 
of whose rule, it was believed, could alone restore them tathetf 
former prosperity. Remissions .had nevertheless been* . 
with no sparing hand-*until,, as was Said, the new cx>n$rf$ff?i. 
cost the Bombay government nineteen lack?a-y ear,’arid 
that government must long since have, become, bankrupt,, 
had not the Bengal treasury * been open * to it Whether, 
the condition of the people of that.country has improved 
in the last few years, our Bombay friends will perhaps tcjl 
us. There is no doubt that such has been the impoverish-? 
ing effects .of our system' of administration on the opposite 
coast, that in the northern Circara thousands of our subject? 
perished last year of famine, whilst rioejwas selling from fifteen; 
to twenty seers per rupee, neither is there'any doubt Shat the 
inhabitants of those provinces flocked in great number? So; 
Nizam’s; where, although prices were still higher <in’the ML 
portion in the end of May of 10 to 19) they either foqmijL 
employment, or that the people of the/natjive state' had'the 
means of supporting them; whilst those Jiving under onrdW| 
rule had not. 41 It was well known to evecy boay at HydgftBag 
that, although grain .was there at famine rates, the N izatft’s go¬ 
vernment, and the .people of 'the city fed daily, in adfiitiOirto 
their own j»oor, sotne thousands of, starving wretches. frdQl tins 

.. - . . ... ■ . . . . ■**■■■ ■■{■. ■. . ■■■ypi 

* I think ,lbjit % SWufkr, the master eUeodunt, who had wUneeped'thfi 
effects of s /atniee *t, >«attp»Uni, and •eperiatended ike impoft?thui ^fjpratp 
thirty 'tears ago, considers 1 that the padph were thea hatter able to bwe^up * 
against prices at five seed per rupee then the).now »* fifiton. - * > 
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Company’s country. Does Any one suppose that tinder such 
chfcitmst«ncfes the people «f the N team's country would have 
gone to seek for support ia the Compands ? Yet the former 
territory is perhaps at thla day the worst governed in India. 

Jtftte 90. 

Mysoub.— The family of the present Raja seems to have 
rdft ifs natural coarse'about the beginning of the 13th century, 
when thte Administration WAS Usurped by the minister then in 
power. The family Of the minister was again Supplanted by 
Hyitar in lt€U-^%at the ancient Princes remained as pageants 
in 4he bands Of fhcse successive usurpers and rulers until the 
congest of Mysore by She British on the 4th of May, 1799. 
Aftfffoaring to assume to ourselves the rights and powers of 
cohfhOrors, Wte looked (here as in other instances) for a de¬ 
scendant of the family which had been deposed a century be¬ 
fore, And found a chrtd of ^yeers Wf age. On the 22nd of 
June thfe‘child waS raised to the throne, and territory calculated 
to yield 13,74,090 pagodas Whs ceded to him. He agreeing to 
pay Ihom this territory, the yearly sum of seven lack of pagodas 
for the maintenance of a subsidiary force for the defence of his 
country, 'and afterwards stipulating to furnish four thousand 
heme to serve With the British army* This arrangement evi¬ 
dently belongs to the infancy of our practice in treaty-making, 
and of our h^uamtanefe with the character of the rulers of 
this Country. 

The value of the territory ceded to Mysore, however, 
under-estimated la the ‘Schedule to thetreaty—it is supposed 10 
be move correctly stated at si&ty tacks per annum—so that the 
sum remaining to^ that State after the payment of the British 
subsidy, was about thirty-five lacks, whilst territory yielding 
sbtty lacks was pdndmat to its management*—the British Go¬ 
vernment reserving? fo. itself die right -of controlling the Raja 
inof the country, or On case of hismisgo- 
yefnmetft (bat of- diking the administration into its‘own bands. 

The t ifowawoftkeformbr Government, Poorneab, was ap- 
poihtaitfe ike Udmimstratieh of the'afiarrs of Mysore, during 
the minority,' and he continued Si tidweapaeity distinguished 
by the sSip|^gour, integrity, and talent for which under the 
former dyn a s ty had, been sot:ons| icuoua; and which had point¬ 
ed him out 04 the restore tick as ’the fittest person for such a 
• charge. He carried witn him in 'his administration the entire 
confidence of the very remarkable men, who were during the 
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period of hie power, Residents in Mysostvaa&in santo»*£*pect3 
bis colleagues in itf &rerm^t^-Ma?oi4m, Wilka» Q a sv »od 
Webb—bis measures commanded the applause aaA*d«*#£i<ni 
of the Supreme Government and of ihte sukptl^Me d G td M Nfr* 
meat of Madras, tojwhose management was left the ocadrol of 
our political rdutions\with Mysore. 

Great tranqmttitx reigned In Mytdre'durfng tbefcdminis- 
tration of Pobrneah, wMcn* would have been vfefy'totoarlliaMe* 
considering the turbulent character of the * feb jmlatfthf of fetiit 
country, bad not his power been supported by a very effident 
British force stationed whhih th£ tbtritoru. M efchnbt spea^.Mi; 
to the nature of PoorrtbaW teVbnbTe adnlntet ration, Which' wits 
believed however, to be' Vety behSIfelfti id titotfouhtry; Put the 
courts of justice esiablfsh^by Were bf a very remhtkabte 
order, ana have been considered tb offer ^oOd inodel^fbr' $hr 
imitation, when it became necessary a socorid ffirie fo intCipbie 
that authority, which we had reserved to odrsClfes by .frmfty, 
to save the 'people of Mysore from the oppresaitfei ttifelr 
rulers. But the most remarkable cfreumstanoO In the fiiitoW 
of Poomeah’s administration, is the VMt sbm of mohef ' 
he amassed in the eleven yean and a ! half if his rate, Wr¬ 
ing I believe to about seventy taek Of P&godasv Supposing 
the revenue o if Mysore to have been silfty lack of fopees^me 
whole sum at his disposal, after paVfngtfie sdbMhCfhatls 
two hundred and eighty'one lack,' Would 'nave ’ been fbdr Hup- 
dred and eight lack;, that he should have saved frdin this sum 
two hundred and forty^flve lack, andWpvtoded in fitfe adminis¬ 
tration only one hundred atod sHrty-thrCe, is f &£lieye opprecC- 
dented, so fltr ad our acquaintance £6es; ih the history if thftr 
country, and perhaps in that of ariy other country. This btkqi 
however, though beating so large e proportion to the tfxnbopt 
at Poorneab’g disposal, wat little more than a third of the whole 
Revenue of Mysore. * It is a predf to usofwbat may bedone 
by an avaricious ruler, having under OUT pr o te ctio n, 
has not a standing army' tq maintain. '* It ti0ttthti|$ oddlflMfib 
with the twelve lack saved by Mr.'Jenkintat 
years, out of a 'Revenue of WreOhuiMfed r tyd nrtydbtft^-lll^ 
How so small'a popnlatkta and so RdilUed a territory conoid beat 
such a drain in so shofta period df time; It is difficult nrindif- 
stand; and thit single fact perhaps apeak* voims^lf'tli WMfcM 
the administtotiOn 6f Hydef bria Tippoo or of Sbme Ibntfjt 
rolers. *■ 
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Besides the natural-desire to attain the possession of power 
which belbngs to'every man of proper ambition,’ the young Raja 
of Mysore is said to have evinced, at 4* very/early period, unusu¬ 
al impatience at the thraldom in which he was kept by Poorne- 
ah; arising partly from the conduct of jhis minister, towards 
himself, partly from the circumstance ff the minister having 
been, Tippoo's Dew an, and partly frpm the knowledge which he 
had of the extent of the 'sufferings of former Members of his 
own family through jthe usurpations of former Dewans. 

Put however this rn&y be, he assumed the reins of Govern¬ 
ment iu the' eai£y part of 1812 when in his eighteenth year. 
High hopes ,were at fifst entertained-tbat this Prince, who had 
been, educated under the eye .of the most distinguished of our 
Residents, and, under the guidance of.the. ablest minister that 
India has seen, of our selection, would have done honor to the 


high statiop. to. which it was his good fortune to be raised. But 
these, hopes were hardly,sooner formed,than blighted. It was 
immediately discovered that the Rajah's education bad been en¬ 
tirely neglected,, and that he was totally unfit for, and unwor¬ 
thy of Up station to which be had boon raised through our pow¬ 
er,‘at so great a sacrifice to ourselves* ,$fe have, in other parts 
of .India seen guardian mQthers, both natural and by adoption, 
depressing the. rising energies, withhoMingeducation from, and 
even -pandering to the vines of their own sons, for the purpose 


of prolonging .their own power; and it would not be very sur¬ 
prising if the Regent of Mysore should be found to have acted 
the same part. towards his young sprereign for, the same un¬ 
worthy purpose; at least we know fna<t it is & game that has 
been played in higher and better places-—and it is .one against 
which, it t is the interest} and should be-the duty t -Qf the British 
Government to guard during.minorities* in*.the? States in, alliance 
witil it. , . . i .r ' ■ • 

Much of the profligacy of the Rajah’s after life may of 
course, <£<e traced ia neglected education, to temptationv and Vo 
those vicious habits! in .which his youth. was spent.- If in all 
conditions ( of life, education be reckoned qf such paramount 
impotfancfy hpw immeasurably, greater\. r mufti; jit become as we 
ascepd ip ..the,-scale of society, ,and rqapk4fc*t point where th e 
welfare,of nuUipns depends! on the*.will, efubthe tamper of one 

howe?er, todo good,audfharm.unhappii 
dot* 

- ted 

supremacy, more now than, in any former period of its history 


* » • - V* 

mspi thi^jji 
ex 
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— the cvi! in this as moat olheiV caAes Kes on the stiVfais^ 
where is the remedy ?»—and how is it 1 6 lie applied V' *' * 

WJiatevei effects^ tbh hoarding disjpo&ition of PodralSm 
may have produced on gie cOhditiohoftne people OfAfysote, *' 
or whatever his motivts ihay have been in acbumulatfngAo 
large a sum of money, iheVe is do doubt that it precipitated his 
own downfal; fqr ‘ tne possession of such Wealth' became at a 
very early age an object with the Rajah, and with those unworthy 
favorites in whose society his you t hr had been passed ; who iioW 
influenced his condtrctbytheii* evil councils, and administered 
to his'worst passions* Poorneah was not likely, after haVihg • 
exercised supreme poWer for so longf a period, to take A shaft* 
in any ministry that might have beerf folrmed under the KajA'A 
control, nor was the profligate ybtiflj^ Rajah likely to take ftf ikfs* 
counbils a virtuous monitor like Pooffleah. - The angry discus¬ 
sions which took place at the period Of the Rajah's*assumption 
of power may, too, be supposed to have rendered ftKurfe recOrU 
ciliation impossible, and the ex-minister hardly survived 
downfal a year. ,! 4 ‘*' 1 1 ** * * 

' - The eontrot exercised over * Po'drneah by the ‘Resident at 
Mysore, 1 Was not of IhAt efFeetual VtAtUTe to edable ahV. bte'Io* 
give k very minute' Or detailed 1 accdutit J bf the results 4 of thiVfdrm 
of administration on !tK6 condition of ther^ople, atfd this is thfe 
more to be lamented, IsiriOe this system'aha the benefits believed 
to have arisen’ from it; *Kdve been sb pfteVi referred td^asaflt 
model for our guidance tinder ’ sjtftihli Iriifepmsfances elsewhere^ 
It is probable that the success df the M jSore scheme led To the 
secret article in the treaty of 1802, rendering the office’ of the 
BAroda minister permanent. Therfe is 'rfOf'dOhbt that hotel 
Hastings had in view an imitation'of the Mysore scheme, Whetk 
was desired in 1818 to limit the*power of the Resident'at : ft Afc* 
pore, and to leave the administration in the hands of a minister 
acting under Our "control. -Sir Jobh Malcolnl’s Support of 
Tantea Jogue in the Indore admin isti-atioh, Was'professedly an 
imitation of the Mysore scheme. But.neither in the Mysore 
nor the Indore arrangement can the S^cdess Of the ministers 
measures beaf a moment's comparison* with' the admrnisfratioh 
oPMr. Jenkiivs' at Nagpore, or With (hat conducted by Captain 
Grant At Sattara under the cbntrbPof Mr. Elphinstone and Mr. 
Chaplin. The object in &H forirr instances was the same—the 
protection Of" the people ‘dhttn^thiild'rities, in cases whereby 
the right of conquest, we might harb retained possession ‘ 

country folr ourselves, but where We chose to re-6stablistf v a ha - 
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tive ruler. The eminent success which attended our own mea¬ 
sures both at Nagpere and Satt&f*, ancl tins lasting benefits 
which the people of those countries havf derived from the con¬ 
tinuance, by their awn rulers, of the saystem pursued by us, 
turn the scale' immeasurably in our fat or; and leave no doubt 
as to what should hereafter be done uncj&r similar circumstances. 
Compared with these, the system adopted at Bhurtpore on the 
restoration in 1826 mutt also be considered to have failed The 
attempt to conduct: the administration under the regency of the 
queen mother/ and through ministers acting under our protec¬ 
tion, hardly lasted eight months The measures of the Ministry 
Which has been acting under our support have certainly not 
been so beneficial to the country j whilst they hare been consi¬ 
dered as much our own; and for them, whether good or bad, 
we have had as much credit or blame in the .estimation of the 
people, as if they had originated more directly with our own 
political agent. * What is to follow on the withdrawal of our 
interference at Bhurtpare, whether the present ministers will 
keep their place, whether the Rajah has been brought up ip habits 
of business ; whether his •education has been conducted in a 
maimer to adroit of his undertaking with advantage the direction 
of affairs; or whether .Ranee Imrat Kour and her favorites Janee 
Beyjnatb and Mr- Wright, will return to power, yet remains to 
be seen: all that is now kqown, is, that the present,system will 
terminate, leaving the Bhurtpore State indebted twenty lakhs of 
rupees to the British, Government, whilst in the eight years 
which is has lasted, hardly a like sonyrill have been paid* 

The other great instance of inienbrence on onr part, first 
to support a minister in uncontrolled and unlimited power, and 
then to protect'the people from all the dls, which such a state of 
tilings was almost sure to produce, Uis ; my intention to discuss 
in a separate paper. Observing only in this place that each 
step in our progress there, has been to direct opposition to the 
wilt of the prince, and in breach of the most sacred engage¬ 
ments. 

It is perhaps hardly to be expected, that under any system 
of education, or in any state of society, the discharge of impor¬ 
tant functions can be entrusted to a youth of eighteen. Mr. 
Pitt it is true was Chancellor of the Exchequer at 23, and first 
lx>rd of the Treasury befote he- was 24.. But even England, 
foitilea* she is jn genius, has produced few .like him; and 
tieither he nor any one else h^s exercised, or may expect to 
exercise, those unlimited powers over their fellow-men, which 
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the British Govern,me at of 1812,. entrusted, s fo the .ignoraqt ao<J 
depraved Raja of Mysore. It was not the Resident’s faqlt, 4 
the power of doing evil was left to him—for the reports of foal 
officer to his Government, contained every thing, that .cogidytys 
desired to tie known ofAhe Raja’s cogdupt, and it needed >no 
prophet to foresee, evAn in the first year of his power, thp 
course which lie was .destined ip run . r Non-interference even 
in a case where we had, $6 right to interfere, and irbejp the 
exercise of that right was so obviously required to direct, mo. 
measures of our youthful ally, and to save his people front 
the worst of evils, was however strictly enjoined; advice 
was'to be offered only in a shape vrinch was the leaf* 
likely to he offensive to the Raja, dr calculated .to injure 
him, or lower Iris power in the estimation pf his peoples 
The relation of fob British Government towards the state of 
Mysore, was deemed .tohave been materially dif^^d/rom^tbe 
period of the Raja's assumption of power, during we pdministraf 
lion of Poornfeah, we .held ourselves fq tbejpuwentee to. the 
for the good conduct of foe Minister, hut,, from the period 
this condition of things terminated,. we JbpJd ouiselvei to h$ 
released from reSponsibTlit^ j'and.hound tp^ernftjt^he^Rjijajtp 
^minister the affairs of bis burrtryjin his p,wu way., _!Tl»fojr“ 
sident still continued to keep, hia Government informed pf foe. 
course which the Raja was rnnhjngat Mysore.. flo waa.«ur*> 
rounded by low and depraved jhen.Tusown pursuits continued 
of the most profligate and abandoned aescripii^a, theinstruruents 
employed in the administration of foe ,q6untry were aucl^gs 
might be expected tosjmng from so corrupted a source; foe 
condition of the country necessarily deteriorated unde*> sucb 
management; the wholp of the. treasure accumulated under fob 
administration of PoQ*neaih bad already been r dissipated^ .foe 
army and public establishments fell largely into arrears; ajd 
discontent and disaffection began every f where ^ispppar. te Tnp 
Raja through tho whelp. Of this period resjst^foa inter|erepOe 
of the Resident in foe conduct Of his affairs,, trusting apparently 
to the reluctance which he knpur .the Cbfyetuitteui; ip bare eyin- 
oed towards meUri§ng such > m 

At last*** is Well known foe disorders, of Mysore led Sir 
Thomas Monro there in 4820, t Tfcef daggers ok* jevalutio&to 
that country, or,of disturbances info^unpaid aQity of pyspfe, 
whilst so many.of our owntrO^s werb.engaged in afarcign 
war, tyere sufficient to awqjfon b|| apprehensions. ..The, 4*4 
informed writer, that in the bourse of .fosse discussions.tup op- 
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pearecf, observes, “ The independent States that are scattered 
every where about our dominions who will be the subjects ot in¬ 
terference ate the canker at Our heart. If ever we suffer any 
considerable reverses, hr are placed in denfressing circumstances, 
we shall hare reason tb regret that we' preserved towards them 
a delicate faith/’ Sir' ThOin'as Muiirms presence in Mysore 
produced for a tirhe good effects, and \v was then hoped, that 
the adviCe whidh he personally g*Ve/to the Raja, and the 
danger Which he showed jjini, must' necessarily .result to ihe 
stability ot his own power, from continued mis-government in 
his country, and neglect of hi& army, would leave a lasting 
impression on his mind. 1 Rut the evil was too deeply seat* d, 
and of too long Handing to be remoyed by such means; the 
danger towards ourselves terminated J with‘ ihe‘ return of our 
prmy from the Burmese war; and nothing 1 more effectually ^is 
then done, than to require the Raj& to fu'rnish accounts vf h>s 
receipts and disbursements, which proved just as false and 
useless here, as they have invariably done elsewhere 

Things very soon returned to their fbrmer condition, and 
as the good advice of eVen Sir Thomas Munro, could hardly be 
expeCtdd ttf make ahy lasting impression on such a mind as that 
of (he Raja of Mysore, they gradually proceeded from bad "tA| 
worta, uhtil ’the people fin'dmg that there was no other redress 
for'the inanifoid evils, Which .they"had so long endure aj at last 
thoiigKt of we natural expedient of redressing their own wrongs. 
Combinations were accordingly formed in all parte of Mysore, 
btit naturally at first‘in those mist remote front the seat of 
power, * or the least accessible to iHefyopps of the state—lea¬ 
ders in India will never be wanting to place themselves at tlie 
head of their followers, and to assume the insignia of power, or 
evith of royalty)' as may best suit'(heir purposes. Witness the 
reb&rkaBle instances of Tittoo Meer and oftSudoo Bugut, 
within*'the last few years at the ’Very gates of our capital! 
FirMySCfe the people found'a tenderin' a person named Boody’ 
Bii&fuppa, add sin ihsurreciioV headed oy "him commenced 
ab6ht Mie middle of 1830—'the forest’, and beautiful district 
of’ ^nfe^br ’Bednbre/ being the first scene dfiheir operation. 
JVfeaSuFes bf conciliation" and of concession were at/first resorted 
by^ the Mysore’ government, b&t the sufferings bf die people 
were of too long standing, their complaints hadjeeo t®o long 
diSrCgkpded, 'hhd they had been too, often deceived by false' 
ptt mKiff to be easily conciliated.'lh thelrturn, they made 
their government whidti could neither be granted 
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tilth safety nor with honor, and the Mysore Raja.was;.taught 
the lesson, that a tone ^f defiance may by miagovemmeti^tbe. 
roused in at) industrious;and peaceable peasantry,, which hi#-*' 
effeminate spirit, his depraved and enervated mind, was but'Ht*- 
tie calculated to meet, Or to understand.' v > • > ; 

The government triops were not in temper to act wilhv 
coidiality against their fellpw sufferers. The Raja was too well* 
aware of this and at a vefy early period of the disturbances, 
called for the aid of British troops to 9eCond the efforts of bis 
own in quelling them. The JPewan first took the,field* the ftajs 
afterwards, accompanied by the Residentmore for the purpose 
of conciliating than coercing the. people. But,the e.vilhad l 
reached a height which placed the remedy far i beyond their 
power, and the opposition of the people led to xneafeurp* Qf 
severity on the part of the v R,aja,.and his.officers .which at the* 
time were said to be of unusual atrocity, and calculated to en¬ 
hance and perpetuate rather than allay it. 1 . > 4 

The next step was 10 summon .British .officer? and British 
troops to the scene, and towards the .beginning of.the rainy gSa* 
son of .1831 a large force was employed in the Nuggus district# . 
TbeBiitish troops were but little opposed^ the insurgents gene-* 
rally permitting them to pass through, the junglek unmolested, 
and reseiving their fire for those of Mysore. . It was evident that* 
the confidence of the people had been entirely forfeited by theif 
rulers, and in conformity with the stipulations.of treaty, the 
thority of the Raja was set aside, and . Commissioners appointed' 
by the Governor General to administer the country in His 
Highness* name. * 

A new experiment was in this respect tried by the Gover¬ 
nor General. Heretofore,- trusts of this description had been 
reposed generally, if not always, in individuals. lu the Gudfe 
Teiritory, the Carnatic, in Malwa,Peona, Nagpore, and Hydra- 
bad, individual officers had been employed; in, similar duties with* 
distinguished success—and although tnenaf their stamp are now 
hardly to be found in the service, for as.Air. Russell has<we& 
observed “ it is with faculties as with commodities, the product 
tiun depends upon the demand ;” yet persons equal to all the. 
duties which that.station required- might still have been,found/ . 
One commissioner was appointed by the Governor General, the 
other by the Governor of Madras—the one was a- Madras' 
Civil, the other a Madras Military Officer, and it was-evident 
that there were, in the constitution of such a Commission,-many 
of the elements of discord. ' 
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Lord illiam Bentinck has wisely observed, and Ire is per- 
hops the only person that has made the pbservation,* that the 
tone and spirit of the Mahommedan population of Mysore, is 
different from that which we find elsewnere in India. In other 
parts we found a fallen or a subdued rfeople—*here a powerful 
and insolent government; lately risenrit is true, but therefore 
the more intolerant snd bigotted. It seemed the last strong 
hold of Mahommedanbm in India, and our subjugation of it 
will never be forgiven by that people. It w s obvious therefore, 
that a very delicate task was assigned to the Commissioners, for 
the people ha&alieady had a foretaste of rebellion, and of war in 
the oppgsition Which was shown to the Raja. Amongst the first 
measures of the Commissioner, however, who assumed charge 
of the Mysore territory, were those of resuming certain grants 
of land and money which were supposed to be held on insuffi¬ 
cient tenures and authority, and the discharge of a considerable 
body of troops, both measures, so far as they went, tending to 
disturb men's;minds, and to throw the sufferers into the arms 
of the already large body of disaffected. It is well known that 
the Commissioners, first appointed, never acted together; for 
the junior Commissioner left the field at the senior approached, 
and between those who next exercised authority there, neither 
harmony nor cordiality prevailed. The senior Commissioner 
ift his turn retired from the scene, and it is not improbable that 
these distentions, among ourselves, tended to enhance and 
foster the spirit:of opposition which was well known to be 
abroad in Mysore. At all events that great soother of men's 
minds, a revenue settlement, had not fteen given to the country. 
It was in these circumstances that various attempts were made 
by the Mahommedan population of • Mysore, and other parts of 
the country to stir up a spirit of hatred to their Christian rulers, 
by accusing them with polluting their mosques and eedgas— 
that an abortive attempt was made to organize an insurrection 
fe&ihe purpose of taking possession of the fort of Bangalore and 
the treasure which it-contained—and it is not improbable that to 
the same spirit; animating the Mahommedan population, may 
bo traced the necessity we have been under of subduing the 
Coocg principality. If so, not the least of the advantages «f 
that .measure will be the blow with which, for a time, it has struck 
dowp that spirit, > 

not know that any settlement of the revenue, like that 

■ yt r r - r , — . . —- 1 - .. 

* Vide hie Lordehip’t raeiborial to the Coait of Director*. 
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undertaken by M r. Jenkins in the Nagpore terriritory, has yet 
been attempted or accomplished in Mysore. Bui of this I ant 
certain, that until a revenue settlement has been effected, ahd ^ 
British officers shall nave' been appointed to the ’Superinten¬ 
dence of small and conffpact districts, the people of that country 
will never feel that their rights have been secured, or their'in¬ 
terests sufficiently attended to. ■ * * 

The Mysore country has latterly been under the manage¬ 
ment of Commissioners, in every way calculated to do justice 
to the charge, and now it has the benefit of the superintendence 
of the Governor General himself. A sole Commissioner has, 
too, taken the place of a Commission,—so that we may at last 
expect to see those benefits conferred on the people, which were 
in confemplation when the direction of affairs were taken .out of 
the Rajd’s hands .—Bengal Hurkaru. 

July 4, 1834. 
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[By Aristo bulls Correspondent of the Courier .] 

Proposition 2.—‘I hat the system of qpn-inierfereiiee 
with the pursuits of the people, so rigidly maintained hitherto, 
has been attended on their part by as rigid a regaining from 
all improvement; and that thp, abundant examples afforded 
them of the advantages of civilization, have been almost., as 
unproductive of good. ,, 

It was to be expected, that politicians, who are disciples 
in the modern school of economists; and students of the motives 
now actuating men in Europe, m the concerns of life, should 
calculate upon the presence of the same motives here; and 
expect this people to make advancement in civilization, and of 
consequence id prosperity, through tbe influence of example 
and opportunity alone. It* was to .be expected,’ that they 
should pronounce “ a man’s self interest”—“ his emulation 1 ^ 
“ his desire of improving his condition ”—** his love of enjoy¬ 
ment”—“ his wants”—“ tastes,” in short “ bis natural desire 
of attaining to the greatest happiness,” to be imperious'mo¬ 
tives, which must force the Natives to burst the ties of preju¬ 
dice, and, rising from their apathy, to press forward to a stale 
of reasonable existence; upon their being afforded evidence, 
exemplifying the vast encrease of moral and domestic happi¬ 
ness, which civilization brings forth to the nations wooing her. 
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Tt was to be expected that many also in India would be 
fascinated by doctrines promising so much at so little cost—by 
the satisfactory notion* that, in proportion a* they multiplied 
their own enjoyments, they were doing good by the force of 
their comfortable example? and that* others should suppose, 
that, by bringing the products of the ii/dustry of .England into 
the raaiket of India, they would excite new tastes and a desire 
of improvement among the Natives,' acquiring wealth them¬ 
selves the while. 

If it shall be proved that all these hopes are fallacious, 
being founded on an erroneous estimate of the Native character, 
let not the reader doubt that many, whose duties have led 
them to a dady intercourse with Natives for twenty years, 
labor under this ignorance ; nor let surprise at this excite him 
to proportionate censure, until a reasonable allowance has been 
made for the difficulty they experience in drawing aside the 
veil which Native duplicity unremittingly places, and redu¬ 
plicates around men in office. Truths, frankly admitted to a 
private individual, of the utmost shrewdness on the pa;t of the 
former often fails to discover. “With every allowance, how¬ 
ever, on this account, there is no small ignorance of the Native 
characters still to be accounted for, and to be regretted. 

Whether it has resulted from principle, from a persuasion 
founded as above, or from neglect, it must be admitted that, 
while the people of England have been Subjected to legisla¬ 
tive interference which, in various ways, controlled or modified, 
not their pursuit only, but their social, domestic, and personal 
habits even—the people of India have been hitherto unincum¬ 
bered by any interference ; excepting some very cautious inter¬ 
ference in* the way of education, and any amount requisite foi 
fiscal and political purposes. 

With the exception of the scanty fruits of the very limited 
interference in the* way of education afforded them, the Na¬ 
tives of India have, assuredly, Undergone in no one respect auy 
the least improvement. The little that has been effected, 
has resulted from what little interference has been practised 
towards them. The general impression of the Natives, and 
indeed of many observant Europeans, appears* to be, that the 
extension of the British rule over the Provinces, anil especi¬ 
ally of its system of judicature, has induced, not. only no moral 
improvement ih the people, but even that some demoralization 
has resulted from it. It is conceded, that the Natives, in 
general, are sorry 'judges in questions of morality, and that 
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auy demoralization is questionable, since, the diminution of a 
non entity is impossible. But no candid person, qualified to 
form a judgment, will affirm, that any moral-improvement, is 
traceable among thd people of India generally, beyond the 
limits of the influence of a few Missionaries. . in their habits, 
the writer will - affirm! there is none whatever—neither in their 
tastes. Tn their arts, it has been already shown they are ra¬ 
ther retrograding than otherwise. 

The generalizing spirit of modern philosophy,—of that 
portion especially which has been termed Political Economy, 
and honored by the title of a Science,—has tended in no small 
degree to involve India’s question in perplexity. So fascinat- 
ting prove its doctrines, so imperative its laws* as to close the 
sight of many a politician to the sad realities of India, to the 
mountains of facts opposed to them; from which turning'aside, 
he builds his castle on a molehill; upon the case of the *few 
hundreds in Calcutta whose “ prejudices are plainly giving way” 
after all the “ motives’’ of the economists, and all the example 
of Europeans ought to have been working good'for a century. 
Do such persons forget, that in every large community there 
may be expected some, from a spirit of singularity, some from 
a love of novelty, and some lew from superior int»iligeHce, 
ready to desert the customs of the multitude ? And iaut upon 
this small number, not yet filled up to the proportion in 
other countries,- they rest their hopes that, without any other 
appliances the whole mass will, within any period of human 
calculation, be aroused from their torpor, and occupy 
themselves in the rational pursuits of intelligent men ? Let not 
the writer be accused of undervaluing the study of the most 
interesting, and important—of any, butdivinj subjects—-those 
treated of in “ Political Economy.” He must be allowed, 
however, to maintain the opinion, that, in the present state of 
our knowledge, it would be well to designate it the study, 
rather than the science., of Political Economy. If it be. called 
a science, it must be given law*: and to the mind of every 
statesman the term law conveys the 1 impression of all that is 
absolute and irresistible ; whereas the very foundations upon 
which this study is grounded, are ever liable to change, even 
in the same land ; and they differ m every differing soil- - 

In the same people and climate the motives for human 
action,- upon which this study ? is built, are so liable, ,to 
change, that what may be predicated of one generation,, of 
men, often cannot of another. But of countries, climates. 
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and people, differing from each oilier in a degree at vast as is 
tlie geographical distance of India from Euglend, little can 
be affirmed in common. ' *. 

It is very possible to show that, whit to an Englishman 
would -be a motive for exertion, is a motive to the Indian for 
sleeping—that, what the former would propose as an interest- 
ing amusement for the leisure of the day, is put off by the 
latter as a burdensome duty to an indefinite “ to-morrow,’*— 
that, what tire former values as the first of earthly comforts, 
worthy of- souLwearying efforts for their attainment, are view¬ 
ed by the latter with a calm indifference, as undeserving of a 
thought—that while, “ to better his condition” is an ever- 
powerful motive to an Englishman, infatuating hundreds, for 
it visionary prospect, into entering on a life of excitement and 
disease while it is inducing hundreds to traverse the world for 
wealth—wealth is very rarely sought by the native with the 
ultimate object of improving his conditi- n. 

The following picture of the family of a Hindoo, whose 
industry and wealth give him a high place of usefulness in 
the native community, may he taken as a very fair standard 
for comparing the habit of industry, wants, tastes, desires of 
improvement, &c. of the two nations; or the motives which 
determine man to produce and ei\joy wealth in England and 
India. 

A Hindoo, whose income is on the advance, does, at the 
most, add a little ghee to his meal of pease, and change his 
body dress for one of finer texture. As far as his means per¬ 
mit, he supports even distant relations; sometimes allowing 
his dependents to encrease to a large number; unless the pros¬ 
pect of wealth, and of its security, tempt him to hoard. 

Let full justice be done to a remnant of the best feelings 
of Patriarchal times, when every member had a claim on his 
tribe—feelings affording a moral lesson to the encreasing pride 
and selfishness of domestic society iu England. Upon an en¬ 
quiry, however, into the motives in operation, the truth will 
afford some explanation of this paradox in the morality of the 
two nations,. 

• The Native has a far less personal use for hismpney than 
an Englishman beyond a very humble subsistence. Hence his 
indifference, if a servant, at a threatened discharge. Hence 
also the difficulty of. persuading him to leave his own neigh¬ 
bourhood. It is on this account that recruiting in the Native 
Itegular Army is attended with difficulty, where, as in the 
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Company '9 territory, the people can obtain the means' of 
subsistence at home ^ while the applicants for service in.-the 
Provincial Corps often greatly eioeed the’vacancies; although 
the pay and respectability of the former are much superior; 
A Native, whose income can do more than sustain him in- his 
accustomed style, has little motive for withholding support 
from connexions, for whom he can feel bnt little attachment: 
With his encreasing nfeans the number of idlers among Jiis 
relatives encreases. tie will often allow an able-bodied fel¬ 
low to hang upon him tor months;—a man, for whom hrs 
affection is in reality so slight, that, for an inducement of the 
smallest scale, he would, too often alas, be guilty of bis death ! 
Frequently, though his desire to hoard is great, he is alone 
prevented by tear, It st, his wealth exciting their cupidity, he 
should be poisoned by these vriy rtlations. So .indifferent is 
he about “ improving his condition,” that, instead of expend¬ 
ing his gains as he acquires them, for this pu>pose, he supports 
the very parties, from whom he is sometimes in fear of hfolife ; 
and the life of anyone of whom, excepting perhaps hfe oWrt 
child, he would sacrifice for a trifle; The whole tribe lives 
together, with a lota, kuttoras dkotee , and half a seer of atta 
a piece, but without a thought. This is no rare case. It is 
most common. It is the case of most 1 natives of substance, 
who are not hoarders. 

Where the parties are not so lawless, and the prospect of 
hoarding is greater, as in the case of sepoys, and in towns 
the only strong motive of the-native for the* acquirement of 
money has its play* '** 

The steady persevering industry of the Shroff, Bunniah, 
and Mahajuo, may then be observed. But its fruits can 
scarcely be perceived, except perhaps in the stucarrce-^-in a 
gay palkee , with a small retinue of chohdart , for show arid 
protection. Their wealth is acquired, to be hoarded until 
accumulated to an amount corresponding with their ambition. 

A portion is then squandered in at'‘marriage, or other 
ceremony, rupees being thrown in thousands to 1 the popul&cfe 
indiscriminately; which the Englishman' would have lotfg 
since thrown into Circulation among the industrious of the 
community, while he added their products to the Obtnfort of 
his family; but which the hoarder had no reasonable wdy'flf 
employing. The rest of his wealth, if not left to a family, ft 
equally unproductive; immured, first for years in a Chcst/aiid 
then for ever in a ghat, or temple—were irreclaimable for 
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any purpose of adequate use, it serves only to gratify the 
hoarder’s religious ambition. Such is the condition in mind 
and body of the superior orders of the whole Hindoo popu¬ 
lation, even in Calcutta itself; where fhe exception, of not 
one in one hundred, but marks the general rule. A relaxation 
of prejudices, and a modification oj* customs is to be observed 
iu a number, just sufficient to encourage the philanthropic 
statesman to the utmost exertion. They fail in their compli¬ 
ment to the judgment, taste, and readiness to improve, in this 
people, who speak with admiration of certain natives of 
respectability having availed themselves, at last, of the oppor¬ 
tunities afforded by European enterprise, and begun to pur¬ 
chase some of the instruments of comfort, invariably required 
by gentlemen in civilized life. The writer can only find cause 
for unceasing surprize, that a people, of intellectual powers, 
equal to those of the generality of mankind, should be so far 
behind all other people in appreciating the excellence of all 
the products of English skill, which any intelligent savage, 
even would value and desire. 

So erroneous have been the opinions circulated regarding 
the native character, and so illusive the reliance on “ the 
general laws of human action.” “ The universal desire of 
man to improve his condition.” *' His desire of enjoyment, 
&c. See.” as to lead to the exportation to India of vast quan¬ 
tities of the products of civilized labor, in the form of prepar¬ 
ed metals and manufactures, with the confident hope, that the 
natives would purchase them readily. The result proved that, 
with the exception of cotton goods, sheet copper, and some 
iron and zinc, no demand worthy of notice could be excited 
even by sales at a ruinous discount on prime cost. Nor have 
twenty years* persevering enterprise, on tbe part of Euglish 
merchants, established any satisfactory demand; nothing a- 
mounting to one-tenth part of what such a population ought 
readily to take. The extent to which the delusions prevailed, 
will be proved by a reference to the speeches of some of the 
leading members of the trading community of England, at 
public meetings in London, aud some of the commercial towns. 
Before the Charter of 1014, one person is found to hold out 
an unlimited demand for glass, window glass especially; as 
Soon as the obstacles to its introduction were removed. About 
ten years after,, a city politician at a London meeting, exhort¬ 
ed his fellow dealers not to contract their trading in blankets, 
for that the demand, ms soon as the barrier were thrown down , 
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and British goods could Jind their way into the heart tif India J 
would no doubt become enormous, for, said he, if yre alhjiw 
only one of the cheapest Id shilling blankets a piece for each 
adult in India, the demand wilt exceed our utmost efforts of 
Supply. * 

So long has tins' delusion tasted, against the indexible 
evidence of a glutted piid falling market, that, in the year 
UW2, a Mr. Felkin of Nottingham, is found to address all 
persons interested in the bobbin net trade in these words : “ I 
“ would here observe that as no oue can say bobbin net may 
" not,' in the event of this monopoly, (the East India Cotn- 
“ patiy’s) ceasing to stand in the way of its free export and 
“ sale, be generally adopted in India and China, so it is a 
“ matter of easy demonstration, that if only every woman at 
“ the head of every family in India (saying nothing of Clilua)' 
“ were to use but oile square of bobbin net a year, the whole 
“ of the existing machinery of the' trade, full-handed, ana 
“ worked eighteen hours a day, would scarcely produce a 
■* supply sufficient for that market. Worked at 'that rate, 

“ our production would be under &() millions of yards a year,* 

“ and there are upwards of 27 millions of mothers ill oiir 
lf Indian possessions.” And he pioceeds to say, “ The 
11 w r riter of these remarks feels, that the evils contemplated 
‘ as likely to result from increase of machinery, and Conse- 
‘ quent over production ate too serious not to demand 
*a careful and candid consideration; and is confident,* 

' that all will be convinced oh reflection, that rather than 
‘ attempt to decry the increase of the Dower of produce 
‘ tion, it is far more rational, and will mtirtiately be more 
‘ successful, to draw the attention of the Wade to any practi- 
‘ cable means of increasing the demand.” 

The above are selected, as the opinions 6f inert, influential, 
in' their Respective lilted of bu&iu&is, while fnariy si iii it ait might 
be selected, were it necessary, in proof of the extent to which 
misconception on*such important questions prevails in thepnnda 
of the people of England. Did not such opinions' foster a la¬ 
mentable defustoh, and lead 1 to the exfett'sioti of m&bliinery,’ 
under the vain prospect* dfa derbahtl, which will’ nqveV spon- 
taitcddsly arise on the lidVf of tliU people, they would t>£ truly 
liidjhrou^ to tHosh whohaWbeeB eye witnessed of theftab® 
and condition of the tiritiYds. Wnd hut rhiVsf smite at imagining 
one bf these many HhVdbo AitdttWrs of families—her sgWe'neck 
adbirned with a lowing collar Of English bdbbift flex ; ahef HeR 
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head with a basket of lecent cow-dung to be kneaded into fire 
cukes with ringers which our glovers of Woodstock would pro¬ 
tect with their softest kid-skin ! or at fancying her husband, 
who can barely, allow himself a coarstf horse blanket at 10 
annas, wrapt in one of English Lamb’s-wool costing 10 rupees, 
a sum collective, he perhaps never possessed in his life. Nay, 
it would be a strange occurrence fora wealthy Native, a few in 
Calcutta exccptfed, to allow himself any so costly a covering in 
bed. While out, he will draw over his shouldeis a shawl va¬ 
lued at 600 rupees : on his cot he will cover liirnself with a 
common chintz russaic , at a cost of one or two rupees. 

In addition to the illusions excited by the doctrines of 
Political Economy, supposed of universal application, and by 
very incorrect information, on the parts of authors and orators 
on Indian matteis, may be placed the promising demand, rapid 
at first, now stationary, for cotton goods, and sheet copper, 
which led to the impression in England, that, if an abundant 
and cheap supply of other manufactures were always in the 
market, the Natives would certainly and rapidly acquire a 
taste for the comforts of civilized life. Many years of vain 
efforts proved, that some other causes were overlooked in the 
anticipations Excessive extortion on the part of the Company 
for revenue has of late years been cited as this cause, which, 
by impoverishing, has deprived them of the means of gratifying 
or acquiring a taste for the comforts of civilized life, and of, 
becoming good customers to England. That the quantity of 
the agriculturist’s produce taken as revenue (though little, the 
writer believes, if at all above 10 percent, of the gross produce, 
after deducting the commercial plant,) proves a grievous bur¬ 
den to the people, and that they are in general lamentably 
poor, are facts which it would be very imprudent to deny; but 
the reason assigned is not the main cause of their poverty, nor 
is their poverty the chief obstacle to their acquiring the habits 
of civilized life. 

It is not poverty in means but poverty in taste. More¬ 
over it is not, in India, poverty in means, which stands as the 
antecedent, or as it were, the cause of poverty in taste, as is 
commonly argued ; but the reverse ; universal poverty in taste 
occasions the univeisal poverty in means. The latter is not the 
cause, but the consequence of the former. It is of the first 
importance that this relation should be kept in view by the In¬ 
dian Statesman. Ont of one hundred, which might be adduced, 
Aristobulus must request the reader's attention to one 
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stiiking fact in illustration of this truth., In no country in the 
world, those in the FVigid Zone excepted, is window glats more 
needed th.tu in the u|iper provinces of Hindoo tan, by a people 
of the I) dily constitution of the Natives. To the westward, 
the people suffer as inivch from cold and dump as any in Eu¬ 
rope Few escape fever and rheumatism in the rains and cold 
leather. And in the hot season the dust and parching wind 
a e distressing even to* brutes. Again,—at any city .on the 
banks of the Ganges, window glass is procurable at a price as 
low peihaps as in London. Yet it is no test true, than strange, 
t mt with so good reasons for its use, and so ready a supply every¬ 
where, tlio houses of all, even the wealthiest natives, (with the 
former exception of a few in Calcutta) are unprovided with 
window glass The wiiter has watched the erection of houses, 
upon which half a lakh of rupees have been said to have been 
1 nd out, (few indeed indulge themselves wiib such mansions) 
but not twenty rupees on window glass. What renders this 
the more surprizing, i* the custom, not uncommon, of such 
wealthy Natives to glaze one or two apartments for the recep¬ 
tion of their European guests; while scarcely any arc found to 
do < ‘0 for their own eomfoit. Here wc have superadded some 
expeileuce in its use; but the whole in vain. Wealthy 
Mussulmans are indeed found much more ready to avail them¬ 
selves of the aitides of comfortable use, offered by English in¬ 
ti rpnze at so low prices; but in their case, even it is to a li¬ 
mited extent, anil the number of w ealthy of that religion is’very 
small. Ilence window glass, of which so large a demand was 
anticipated, is always at a seri ms discount in the Calcutta 
maiket; although it would be difficult to name any article 
winch men, right as to their senses, would wan* more in such a 
climate. How different this from the rapidly incieased demand 
for this very article, when it was once introduced into England; 
lamented by a Sage of those times as a mark of such degene¬ 
racy ; that, in one generation it was finding its way, after gla¬ 
zing patrician windows, oven into the cottage farm-house• of 
those days. 

Tim comparatively large consumption of British cotton 
goods, which for a time underwent a rapid increase upon the 
opening of the trade, lias been, and is still, daily adduced by 
the hopeful, as an parnpst of an approaching vast demand in 
India for all other products of British industry. 

The writer would refrain from the endeavour to dissipate 
so pleasant hopes, were not too many persons, relying on a falso 
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analogy of motives, disposed to avoid any iuterfeieuce with so 
promising a course, and did not others, with full confidence in 
them, try the Indian market to their cost, with every possible 
pi eduction of ait. , 

'I he demand for cotton goods, which, up to a certain a* 
mount, underwent a rapid encrease at first, was to have been 
expected from, and is to be attributed to the veiy ancient taste 
of this people for cotton fabrics for dressy. It was no new taste, 
no demand for a new article, but merely a transfer of custom 
from the coarser and dearer to the finer and cheaper wares. 

o fur from the quantity of English cottons, now taken 
by the Natives, being any ground for futuic hope, it needs but 
little obsci vatiou to perceive, in the fact of tiie amount having 
been for some years stationary, that it was only an ancient de¬ 
mand for clothes of su h kinds to a certain extent, which, be¬ 
ing tiansferred to those of England, rendered saleable piopor- 
ti nal impoitations; and having become stationary at an 
amount Hiding i i comparison with the whole clothing of the 
people, it is but evidence of their indisposition to impr ve their 
condition of life which the writer has already sufficiently es¬ 
tablished. 

If he has been successful in placing in their true light the 
deceptive appearances which this question weais, and the de¬ 
lusive expectations which have been founded on them ; and, if 
he has disproved any real improvement in this people fioin 
their own spontaneous efforts, Akistouulus will consider the 
first pait of this proposition to be demonstrated—namely, that 
the system of uou-interfeience maintained towards the na¬ 
tives unremittingly, with the exception of that sparingly af¬ 
forded in school education, has been attended, on their part, 
with a refraining from all spontaneous improvement. 

That abundant example afforded them of the advantages 
of civilization has been unavailing, is manifested in the state 
of Calcutta itself, and of the country in general. The readers 
time will not be occupied by any long demonstration of what 
ought to be apparent to the mind of every unprejudiced obser¬ 
ver. Cut one remarkable instance may be adduced, illustra¬ 
tive of that peculiar trait in the native character, which proves 
the.barrier against all spontaneous advancement. The Cal- 
cutja hackery is painfully eloquent in proof of the fact, that 
example very abundant, evidence very striking, means as ready 
as possible, and considerable pecuniary advantage though all 
combined, fail in inducing the people to adopt of themselves a 
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simple improvement. Hackeries on wooden axles have been 
possessed by natives of all ranks and degrees of wealth, in 
Calcutta, while for* a century their English fellow citizens 
have used vehicle*, in, vast numbers, on well turned iron axles, 
the easy diaught ot which ought daily to have been noticed by 
them. At the same time, English on ter prize has supplied their 
markets abundantly with iron of all forms and dimensions, re* 
i| hi ring little workmanship in order to form it into axles 
and boxes, and at a price which would be entirely saved 
in work, now lost by the excessive friction, in live or six 
months, at an estimate on the average daily Hire of a 
hackery. At the same time numerous accidents from the 
sna oping of wooden axles would be avoided with all this, the 
grating wooden axles is still used, the thickness and looseness 
of which cause this serious loss by friction, which the people 
entiiely overlook, and it will continue to be used ; until hack- 
enesof the usual form and price, with the addition of an iron 
axle, are introduced by Europeans ; so as to demonstrate by 
tnal the pecuniary advantages which would result from them ; 
and to habituate a sufficient number of the natives to their 
use. 

This and a hundred other instances prove, that example 
and opportuuity alone are unavailing, though supported with 
good pecuniary reasons for improvement. VVlicn, however, a 
very great and manifest saving is noticed by them, or some 
vast gain the natives will occasionally cxc^t themselves. Thus 
many have adopted the European method of making ludigo, 
their own producing an unsaleable article. 

An ingenious author has drawn a parallel between the 
condition and habits of the people of England and India in an¬ 
cient limes, and has hence inferred that their present vast dif¬ 
ference is to bo attributed to certain political causes w hich have 
always operated Jisadvantageously towards India. He has, 
it may be supposed, succeeded in establishing a purity of con¬ 
dition at some former period, but by no means of character. 
A day of helpless infancy there is, during which some parallel 
as to feebleness may be drawn between all children ; but he 
v oitld err against experience who should thence infer that any 
difference to be observed in after life in their strength and 
energy ought to be attributed to certain causes affecting the. 
motive and education of the parties differently ; and not to the 
difference Nature has made in the constitutions of meu. To the, 
case of nations this argument is equally applicable. 
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ft is affirmed, and affirmed truly, that the Natives are 
found to have powers of understanding adequate to the ac- 
qmicnient of all kinds of human knowledge ; and it has hence 
been concluded, hut concluded falsely, that the oppoitunity 
alone being afforded them, they will leijrii all that it is useful 
for them to acquire, and will put i t practice what they learn. 
In propoition as the Indian mind is extolled for readiness to 
undoistand, and learn the philosophic truths discovered by 
minis, has the philanthropist to lament its dificiency in those 
qualities, to which are due, much more than to the former, the 
advanced civilization and greatness of England. However 
sincere n»ay be their intentions, they are not India’s best 
fiiends, whose desiie of establishing for this people a high intel¬ 
lectual character, would lead them to affirm that the mighty 
change which oiiaht, long ago, to have commenced in tiicir 
habits and condition, may be trusted to any spontaneous ox- 
eitions of their own. 

Tlie doctrines founded on what arc termed the laics of 
Political Science, though far fioin being universally applica¬ 
ble in the Western World, may serve as a sufficient guidance 
to politicians of the present day in Europe ; but, applied t</ 
India, they cannot fail to misguide the judgment; ami be 
preventive of good. 

They who are really acquainted with the native cha¬ 
rade!, who have seen through false appearances, and sifting 
well the expectations of the hopeful, have found them to be 
little more than chalf, to be scattered by the blast of tune, 
cannot fail of the conviction, that a system of economical polity, 
suited fur England, is inapplicable heie. In England a vast 
ami efficient, though complicated, machinery of motives, tonus, 
and then rules, the active diameter of each geneiation; needing 
on the pait of the statesman but little guidance and cautions 
interference 

In India no such engine is at work ; nor can the people 
build it up of themselves. They have not the moral, mental, 
nor physical ene’gv, which, in the rudest times, characterized 
the people of England ; and which, in each successive genera¬ 
tion, has added some movements to the machine of motives, 
which now, in return, deteimines our aitificial, but highly civi¬ 
lized national character. 

In India there being no such powerful instrument capa¬ 
ble of doing the woik itself; the woik must be done by the 
hand (like all other work here) of the statesman at present; 
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suitable and beneficent interference must be practised towards 
this people ; for, without it there is no reasonable giound tor 
supposing they wiir ever make pi ogress iu the habits ot 
civilized life. 

INDIAN JAILS. 


' MKMOltANDUM. 

Proposed regulations for the better Government of Indian Jails, 

1. It ought to be the object of all punishment to re* 
claim and not 10 ruin the culprit It appeals beyond .1 doubt 
that our Jails *re the great nurseries of crime, because from 
the want of all discipline they became public seminaries of 
vice where young persons inexperienced in guilt are associ¬ 
ated with old and hardened profligates. 

2. Pride of character and self esteem are grand barri¬ 
ers against crime ; thw man who has a fair name in society, 
will, to retain that name, ovoid crimes from which his con¬ 
science alone, unaided by his pride, and self esteem, would 
not deter him, our Jails strike down at onee this barrier 
against ciinie, for if recoverable disgrace follows almost every 
conviction for theft by the sentence of irons, the destruction 
of caste, and association with the lowest felons reform cannot 
he expected from that man, who, having hitherto had a fair 
name and held his place in society, has had the misfortune to 
fall into crime and has in consequence been put in irons to 
work upon the roads. 

3 There surely ought to be gradation in punishment; 
none but hardened offenders need be sent *o J_.il. 

4. There ought to be a separate House of Correction 
from which a poor man might be discharged, and yet return 
to society with some character left. 

5. Irons should scarcely ever Iv* put upon men for the 
first offence , unless indeed it is very atrocious, and none put 

those in irons should be sent to jail. 

6. Offenders for the first time confined in irons should 
be kept quite distinct fiom the old offenders , because men who 
have not before lost all character, will be likely to have 
seme shame left. If this feeling of shame and remorse be 
destroyed the culprit will soon learn by the power of ruinous 
example to join the hardened convicts and boast and laugh 
at past crimes. 
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7. It is of great importance that all prisoners should 
be kept fully and most actively employed even to fatigue as 
well as to keep them from idleness and, vice to teach them 
some useful trade, in order that those who come in useful 
vagrants should be sent out instructed \u some inode of earn¬ 
ing a livelihood. 

8. To this end particular attention should be given to 
the employment of prisoners those' already knowing any 
trade, as that of blacksmith, carpenter, tailor, weaver, or 
handicraft of any kind should be made diligently to work by 
themselves at that calling. 

9. Those who are ignorant of all such work might be 
told off to learn some of the above employments they might 
choose and be placed under experienced teachers. A short 
time of instruction and actual labour would teach almost 
any common handicraft; an idle vagrant may thus become a 
tolerable weaver in a few weeks and a clever workman in 6 
months, where there are no good instructor amongst the 
ptisoners they should be hired for that purpose. The work 
done would amply pay the expences of instruction. 

10. The work to be made, might be good settrenges, 
blankets taut, coarse cloth, baskets, turnery of all kinds, 
locks, keys, screws, hookah, snakes, &e. in short every thing 
which will sell in the market. 

11. A tread mill established in every Jail or (louse of 
Correction would be very advantageous that those sentenced 
to a few days confinement for triflng offences should have 
hard labour and do good service, the mill might grind corn, 
beat sourkev, draw water, &c. 

12. The discipline should be very severe, not a moment 
pf idleness allowed. The utmost activity in every depart¬ 
ment should prevail. The idlers or sullen should be quickly 
aroused by the rattan or by a post in the tread wheel, and 
when others had gone to rest they should be kept, at work. 
AH should see and feel that they were watched and that pu¬ 
nishment would assuredly follow sloth. 

13. A very active superintendn'nt must of course be 
chosen to direct the whole, perhaps an European selected 
from the ranks for his intelligence, steadihess ahd activity of 
blind would be the best. 

14. And in every department he would have apfive as¬ 
sistants from the prison*! a themselves chosen iVdAri fheiY qua¬ 
lification for this duty. Out of 5 or 600 men there is a large 
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field fo.* selection. Their zeal would be secured by the assur- 
nuce that the period of confinement would be shortened if 
tit v gave satisfaction and kept their charges diligently to their 
work. 

15. The dawn* of day should find the whole Jail and 
House of Correction in activity, and the labour should only 
cease with darkness. 

16 That there 'should be little enjoyment and recrea¬ 
tion,, all conversation should be most strictly prohibited as in 
the celebrated American Jail at Auburn, perfect unbroken si - 
lease should every where prevail 

17- There will be little difficulty through the native 
assistants and their friends in s-cur ng the co-operation of the 
prisoners themselves in all the discipline. 

18. In small districts where offenders are few they 
might be s»nt from thanna to thanna to any central House 
of Correction in a neighbouring district. 

19. Th*re is but too much reason to believe that many 
of the Thugs , Dacoits and Thieves who nowunfest our pro¬ 
vinces .an* men whom our dreadfully mismanaged JaVs have 
thoioughly <o rupted and driven to despair by the utter ruin of 
their character, caste and principles, for I believe it has beeu 
proved that many of the most daring robberies have been 
committed by men who had been previously confined in our 
Jails. Whilst the grand object is to protect the public against 
ciiine, the very contrary may almost safely be said to be the 
case from the present si stem of our Jails. From whence 
c'o thieves and robbers come from but from our own Jails ? 

20 Most Indian Jails are now melancholy spectacles 
full of moral corruption and guilt, which is every day strik¬ 
ing deeper root in the mind of every unfortunate man within 
their walls— for the whole tendency of Jails as now managed 
is mu Vo to extinguish every remaining spark of shame and vir¬ 
tuous feeding; surely this dreadful fact should awaken the 
attention of the Jlritish Government when it is considered 
that the annual average of prisoners confined is said to be 
27,267- There seems to be no reason why our Indian Jails 
should not rival those at home and in America, celebrated 
for the excellence of their discipline. 

2i. In the present energetic administration the remedy 
might speedily and effectually be applied by a circular code 
of jail regulations j then instead of indolence and increase 
of vice, activity and piogressivc reform would alter every 
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feature of the Jail j the Magistrate would then with pleasure 
feel that lie was sending a novice in crime to the salutary 
House of Correction and Reform, where at present he must 
feel, if he reflect at all, that the poor man whom he sends to 
the Jail is to be ruined for ever. « 

22. '1 lie management of Jails surely ought not to he 
left as now t«» the discretion of over worked Magistrates, 
who have no time to devote to their' management. There 
might with prospect of great benefit he associated with every 
Magistrate tw > intelligent military officers, if it be a military 
station, who would be willing to umleitake this philanthro¬ 
pic duty j to form a Committee for the good government of 
the Jail, and to can v the regulations strictly into effect. 
This wou'd merely tequire occasional attendance on their 
part, or two Civil Servants might be directed to form a 
Committee. 

23. The great object of Government is to piovidc the 
real antidote to crime. Purely when the Government remove 
men into an unnatural state of confinement where all the moral 
restraints of natural society are broken down, and where vice by 
precept and example is lonstanthf taught, it becomes a solemn 
duty in Governments to supply the remedy to this unnatural 
moral evil j and all Magistrates should consequently he 
minutely directed to superintend that judnions correttiort and 
moral discipline which is the remedy. 

21. To express a desire to improve the condition of pri¬ 
soners is by many unreflecting persons thought to be vision¬ 
ary and uncalled for, but on the contrary it is a mattei of 
public duty, to neglect which is to he void of every good feel- 
ing, and the present attention to the subject leads to the be¬ 
lief that we shall see Jails, from public motives as well as 
humane feelings, become objects of the peculiar circumspection 
and care of government. 

25. To overcome by some counteracting principle the 
bad habits of men is obviously wise. To improve and reform 
eulprits, to punish whom there is a necessity for the sake of 
example, the very mainspring of all improvement ought surely 
not to be neglected-—namely, the mmds of those men who 
are now by thousands ruined by unmuriiig them in Jails to 
the .annihilation of those principles and feelings implanted by 
Providence as restiaiuts to evil in eveiy human breast, and 
which by better management might instead of being destroy- 
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e be roused into action, and become the chief instrument of 
ref irm. 

No sensible or practical man can for a mojnent 
denv that we st>oul I endeavour bv judi- ions and simple means 
to impress on men’s minds the deformity and inconvenience of 
mire, and the excellence, beauty and convenience ot virtue, 
and thus influence all their actions tor their own benefit and 
f >r 1 hat of society. 

27. The Judge on the heneh is often heard to counsel 
to virtuous conduct the unfortunate men whom he punishes, 
ami whv should not this excellent advice follow the culprit 
to the House of Correction, and be daily repeated line upon 
line and the precept upon precept—and varied to suit ev ery 
c»s-» as a p:ut of the salutarv discipline? Surely a counter- 
at ting moral influence should be opposed to the unnatural 
and tenfold impulse to crime whit h the herding of criminals 
together must otherwise foster and produce. Good there- 
f)re would certainly result were moral instruction purposely 
prepared so ns to offend none of their prejudices, yet in a 
sinking manner to inculcate by interesting examples the 
dreadful consequences of vice, and delightful pursuit of vir¬ 
tue ; contrasting the evils of idleness with the pleasure and 
ninfiis of active and honest indust-y, comparing the d-grad- 
i"U etils of lying and theft and all their black train of con¬ 
sequences, with the noble virtues of truth and integrity, and 
all the benefits resulting to those who practice them at some 
fixed hours of the day as part of the discipline, tvould it not 
he wise and proper to make a reader of one of the prisoners 
(for there are many educated men amongst them) read for an 
hour some impressive and instructive lessons. Kspecin Uy 
should it be daily impres-ed upon their minus that they have 
a two-fold existence,—that they have a spiritual as well as a 
corporeal existence. These instructions would open to them 
such stirring and healinc; thoughts as had perhaps never be¬ 
fore entered into their minds. Amidst unbroken silence, they 
could not fail to be deeply struck with the only voice which 
reached their ears, when that voice told them “ of God, of 
Eternity, of future rewards and punishment, of suffering far 
greater than the mere physical endurance of the present life, 
»udof joy infinitely beyond the pleasures they may have expe¬ 
rienced.” Such awakening truths are calculated to let in a 
new light into their mind, hitherto kept by their pursuitrin 
total darkness, and give to them the most salutary turn. 
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Under such instructions men must needs feel bumbled—and 
under such impressions the most noble object of ambition will 
be held before them as attainable-—whilst repenting of their 
pass lives, they will hear themselves a'ddressed as superior 
beings, and regarded as men having higher and nobler powers 
than they supposed, and capable of being called into action. 
Such instruction will offend no prejudice of any class, but must 
needs be applauded by the whole of the native population. 
It is impossible to suppose, the prisoners would not be bene¬ 
fited by such reading. If this be not done, if left to themsel¬ 
ves, they will continue as now, to corrupt each other; by the 
most degrading and disgusting conversation , and by the animating 
telation of jormer successful dakoitees and exploits tenuiog to give 
even a guiltless air of romance to the most dreadful crimes, 
and thus to create a desire for liberty that they mav again 
embark upon this black, but to them now that their character 
is for ever gone, tempting caieer of robbery and even of 
murder. 

28. The volumes to be read could soon be prepared were 
the Government to call on any qualified person to collect the 
abundant materials which present themselves in every lrbran, 
especially libraries for the instruction of youth. These once 
collected and approved of would he easily translated into the 
Native languages, and printed for use. The profits arising 
from well regulated Jails might be expected to repay all 
expences. 

29. Were the accompanying abstract of regulations 
printed after being corrected and improved by the superior 
judgment ot the Supreme Government, and put into general 
use, a great improvement might shortly be expected to 
result—'experiments might be tried under officers favorable to 
reform. 

(True Copy), 

JAMES PA7 ON. 

Abstract of proposed regulations for the better Government of 
Indian Jails and Houses of Correction 
]. Until provision can be made for the solitary confine¬ 
ment each prisoner all Jails to be divided into apartments, 
1st, for old ai d hardened convicts in irons ; 2nd, for men in 
irons but confined for their first offence who are never to be 
allowed to mix with the old offenders. 

2. No prisoner for his first offence, unless indeed it be 
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very atrocious, is to be put into the common Jail or associat¬ 
ed with the old prisoners. He is to be sent to the Hou.se of 
Correction which should be a separate building or part of the 
Jml sepai a ted off. 

3. A strict system of Jail discipline to be observed. 

'I he SuppriiiTendant must be carefully chosen with reference 
to his intelligence, zeal and activity, and whether European or 
N.mve u wnl be his duty to see that the prisoners arc turned 
out to their work at <>ay break, and they are not to cease 
until twilight, being kept actively at work daring the whole 
period (wnh the exception of one hour and a half in the 
middle of the day.) It they are at work far from the Jail, 
they me to commence their return so as to enable them to 
leach ihe Jail half an hour alter sunset. Sunday is allowed to 
be a day of rest. 

4 Those men not employed on the roads and out of 
door woik, are to work at their respective trades, and thos'b 
\\h • are mnsktlled in any work are to be taught useful trades 
—as that of carpenter, blacksmith, weaver, turner, the ma¬ 
nufacture of basket?, hooka snakes. &c. 

5. Insti actors in these handicrafts, if none are to be 
found amongst the prisoners themselves, are to be enter¬ 
tained. 

6. The articles to be made are satringees and blankets, 
eoaise cloths, door posts, chairs, tables, charpois, nails, 
hmges, locks, keys, screws, hdoka snakes, bridles, hit, stirrup 
irons, pick axes, and in short every thing which will sell in 
the market. 

7- Native assistants are to be selected from the pri« 
soneis themselves to keep the others diligently at work; 
assistants should be active minded men and .ome privileges 
might be allowed them to stimulate them to exertion; for 
those in irons - one iron of both might he taken off from their 
legs when inside of the Jails ; they might be allowed to smoke, 
an indulgence to be denied to all others , and for very useful men 
who keep the others to their work the period of confinement 
should be curtailed at the discretion of the Magistrate. 

8. No talking whatever is to be allowed. A Jail or * 
House of Correction is not a place for enjoyment. Complete 
silence therefore should be carefully preserved. The slightest 
breach of this and every other rule should be promptly cor¬ 
rected by the application of the rattan, or by a post in the 
tread mill j not even a whisper to be allowed. 
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<). In the morning or during the dnv, before the pri¬ 
soners are fatigued, they should he assembled either inside 
m outside of the wards, and « good reader should reu-i to 
them lor one hour from the books to be provided for that 
purpose. Sunday being a day for rest, slum d have sex era I 
hours devoted to the tmual instruction of th ■ pii^ouers by 
this pincess of reading. 

It). '1 he females in the Jail or House of Correction 
to be under a similar discipline suited to their sex. 

11. The practice of issuing suhsistem e money to the 
ptivmers and of allowing them daih as in a bazar to pun base 
their own food from the retaileis, inside the Jail, to he dis¬ 
continued as incompatible with that unbroken si ence essential 
to discipline and reform. Nations to be s rved out. to each 
Hindoo and Mussulman accoiding to his casein peife t 
silence 

12. Magistrates lia\u»g trem rally too much public duty 
to allow of tlu-ii giving that minire attention to the <1 1 s-* p ine 
of Jails atid Houses of Correction which is essentially neces¬ 
sary ; Commissioners should select from amongst the !Vt i- 
litaiv officers at the station (if it be a Military station) two 
intelligent officers who may be willing to lend tiu-ir aid in 
this bciiefi ial dut\ •, tiles'! two officeis and the Magistntc 
to fonn a Comm tffc for the management of the J«il anil House 
of Correction. Where no lVJilitaiy officers ate available, 
gentlemen of the Civil Scrxiee to he nominated as members 
of tlie Committee. 

13. The Commissioners should repot t to Government 
the names of those Military office is who Irom intelligence 
and public sj iiit they may select an i find ready to uml.Mtake 
the dutv of directing the disi ipli'ie, and tlm (iovenimc'iit will 
always fed obliged for any sagges imis they may offer tlunugh 
the ( oiiiinissiotier. 

14. The Jail Committee on the 1st of cverv month will 
make out a report ol the J. il in a form which will be pre¬ 
pared, shewing tne work done w'ith receiots and disburse¬ 
ments, and commencing upon the state of the Jail discipline 
In these repot ts tlit* Magistrates will enter the dates on 
which he visited the Jail—this should nexer be less than 
twice in the week. AIL wiiiing to be done by the Magistrate's 

establishment. 

15 The work done by the prisoners oi by those in the 
House of Correction to be strictly on account of Govern¬ 
ment, and not lor private individuals. 
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It). Commissioners on the 1st January ami 1st Julv 
w.lt report to Govci mnent upon the state of each Jail in their 
respective divisions, ahd suggest such improvements as may 
ocenr ■’« them. 

17. The Secretary to Government in the Judicial De- 
pnitment, will prepare a general report upon the state of Jails 
on the list March and 1st September ; grounded on the re¬ 
ports of tiie various Commivsioneis, and taking a general 
view of the whole, noting under what Committees the disci¬ 
pline appears to he most successful. 

(True Copy,) 

Bengal lhukatu ] JAMES EATON. 

THE PHILIPPINE COMPANY. 

In illustration of the indefinite term to which the liqui¬ 
dation of the assets of the late Agency Houses was likely to 
be protracted by the impossibility of finding purchasers for the 
ouGianding claims, Mr. Turtoit, on a recent occasion, iustan- 
ct «i a heavy claim of Mackintosh and Co., upon the Philippine 
Company. “ Would you sell t iis debt?” said he. ** It 
stands upon the books of the firm for a large sum of money, 
and the King of Spain was a Member of the Company; but 
I would not give one ltupee for the security of His Catholic 
M.ijesty.” The personal credit of the Kings of Spain has really, 
for many yeais j ast, been at such a low ebb, that there are few 
who would step forward with a bolder bid for any claihi upon 
the assets of Charles the Fourth, or Ferdinand the Seventh, 
both of happy memory, to make good their share of the Philip¬ 
pine Company’s responsibilities. And it does rot appear that 
the little Queen, their successor, and the public revenue are at 
all liable for them on the score of partner-hip between the Com¬ 
pany and the Government, for 110 such partnership ever existed:- 
ihe partnership was not national, but personal, like that of 
King William of Holland with the Netherlands Trading Com¬ 
pany ; and we suspect that the personal effects of King Ferdi¬ 
nand, as well as those of his fathers, have been absoibed by 
their peisonal debts. 

The Philippine Company, however, has claims upon tire 
Government for loans of money at different periods, which 
nmst he admitted to registry, if the new Government act upon 
principles of justice. These loans, from the establishment of 
the Company up to 1813, amounted to 9,341,210 dollars, of 
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which only 1,154.864 dollars have been repaid. Consequent¬ 
ly the Company has now a demand against the State amount¬ 
ing to 2,186,346 dollars, besides interest, and without taking 
into account a sum of 75,000 dollars extorted in 1817, for the 
removal of an encroachment upon its privileges. Of course 
the Company cannot expect to have a preference over other 
bonft fide Creditors of the State; but, if its claims be allowed 
to rank with those of foreign loan contractors, there will be a 
considerable fund available to pay at least a large dividend on 
the debts of this unfortunate and much ill-used association. 
The history of its misfoitunes is really curious, and we think a 
slight sk< tch of its most prominent features, from the notes in our 
po> session, will not fail to be interesting at the present, time. 

Conceiving that the missiou of Mr. Storm to Madrid, on 
the part of the .Assignees of Mackintosh and Co., would 
throw some inteiest upon the subject at this time, we lately 
promised to give a sketch of the history of the Philippine 
Company, and will now endeavor to redeem the pledge. 

The first charter for a Philippine Company was granted 
by Philip the Fifth, and bears date the 29th of March 1733. 
but no commercial expedition was undertaken by the associa¬ 
tion, and the charter therefore came to be regarded as a nullity. 
The Spanish Government afterwards licensed private adven¬ 
tures, and even lent ships of war for the purpose; but all 
these speculations proved unsuccessful. 

Half a century later, namely in July 1784, the members 
of the Guipuzcoa Company, which had long enjoyed the 
exclusive trade of Caracas, under a charter that had just then 
expired and which they could not get renewed, held a meeting 
to determine how to dispose of their funds ; and at the sugges¬ 
tion of a member, backed by Government influence, it was 
agreed, after a good deal of discussion, to employ their capital 
in the Manila trade. The new Philippine Company was thus 
formed with a fixed capital of 8 millions of current dollars in 
82,000 shares of 250 dollars each ; out of which number 3000 
were to be reserved for the inhabitants of the Philippine 
islands, and the King and the Royal Princes together sub¬ 
scribed for shares to the extent of owe million of dollars. In¬ 
deed, people were seized with a mania for the scheme, and 
actually offered subscriptions to the extent of 40 millions of 
dollars. The Marques de Sonora, then Minister, had the 
ciwlit of being the founder of the Company, and of procuring 
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them their Charter, which bore'.date the 10th,of March, 1^05, 
and was limited to 25 yeais. The Company, therein obtained 
a monopoly of the trade to -and frc«n tho Philippine island/*, 
and thu exclusive privilege of importing Asiatic goods into 
Spain and her colonic^ with a reservation to the Merchants 
of Mexico to send their annual Nao fioiu Acapulco with, bqlf 
a million of hard dollars to Cavete, the pi»rt of Mauila, for 
investment m a return egrgo of Asiatic go<ds. t 

The first expedition sailed from Cadiz for Manila ou the 
1st. of October 1785, round Cape Horn, touching at Limai 
Two mote followed in January, 1780, by the route of the 
C'ipe of Good Hope. The first returns, amounting by invoice 
to 855.707 dollars reached Cadiz in 1787. The trade was 
followed up with great activity for a few years; so much so 
that, ou making up the accounts on the 81st of October *1790, 
it appeared that, up to that period, the Company had invested 
to the amount, of 27,857,520 dollars in 42 expeditions, of 
which all but 2 were in their own ships—12 of them to Mani¬ 
la and the rest to different ports of America: that the< Go¬ 
vernment duties on their trade had amounted to 1,816,542 
dollars; and that the Company had then an effective capital 
of 5,590,40(1 dollars, which capital was afterwards madei up 
to 7,847,919 dollars. They also valued the dead stock in 
their various establishments, ware-houses and ships at 4,436,577 
dollars. Their sales of Asiatic goods up to tile same period 
had only amounted to 2,182,650 dollars, while they had a 
stock on. hand amounting to 5,670,203 dollars. The total 
sales in Europe up to 1805, amounted to 19,238,900 dollars; 
but, during the vigorous period of their commerce, much in¬ 
convenience was always felt from superabundance of stock, 
and efforts were made to dispose of it advantageously by re- 
shipment from Cadiz to Vera Cruz. The Mexican market, 
however, disappointed them, being amply supplied by «the 
Acapulco Na$» to a much larger extent than the registro allow¬ 
ed. This abuse was one of the grounds of complaint after* 
wards brought forward by the Company : they shewed'that 
in 1811, the ship Rey Fernando, licensed to take a cargo of 
the value of 750,000 dollars (the sum had been increased/) 
had sailed from Manila for Acapulco with 3538 bales of 
piece goods, amounting to two millions of dollars. 

The Philippine Company," anticipating by seven years j jts 
expiration, ptocured an extension of their Charter on the 12th 
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of July 1803, to the 1st of July 1825. The capital was 
then fixed at 12,500,000 current dollars in 50,000 shares of 
250 dollars each. The Royal Family, which before had 5935 
shares, now took. 9880 more, making their interest amount to 
3,943,250 dollars; and foreigners were allowed to hold shares, 
which it was declared should not be subject to confiscation in 
case of war. Several new privileges were now granted to the 
Company. They were allowed the exclusive right of trading 
to China and India; the privilege of sending specie to Manila 
from Mexico in the Acapulco ship, and also Mexican produce 
received in Darter for their goods sold in Mexico; and to 
receive returns from Manila by the same vessel, paying the 
same rate of freight on which that privilege was enjoyed by the 
inhabitants of Manila, namely 18 dollars per package of 2 
quintals (about 400 rupees per ton in weight.) The port of 
Manila, as before, was to remain open to foreigners for Asiatic 
goods only, and they were allbwed to carry back the produce 
of the island. With this exception, and that of the aunual 
Nao to Acapulco, the whole trade in cotton goods was put 
under tile Company’s monopoly ; and the previous laws which 
allowed the import of muslins and other cotton fabrics into 
Spain by private inhabitants, were repealed, and all confiscat¬ 
ed cotton goods were to be sold to the Company. Even the 
raw cotton of Manila was put under their monopoly. Their 
exports to the Philippine islands were exempted from all 
duties; and the Asiatic goods imported by them into Spain, 
were put on the same footing as Spanish merchandise, in re¬ 
gard to inland duties and duties on re-export to America. 
Raw silk and cotton were declared free from all import 
duties, which, on other articles, were limited to 6| per cent. 
The Company were allowed to ship half a million of dollars 
in specie in every vessel despatched fbr India: they were also 
permitted to trade from Manila to Lima and other ports of 
South America, to the extent of half a million of dollars 


annually, exempt from duties at Manila, and subject only to 
a charge of 13 per cent, on the goods landed in South Ameri¬ 
ca, and 9& per cent on the specie taken as returns (these rates 
will appear high in Calcutta ; yet they are but a third of what 
has been exacted on foreign Ikfensed expeditions). The Com¬ 
pany bound themselves to send two expeditions annually to 
Manila and China, and two to India, each to the amount of 


bal4nvjDillion of dollars, and to carry out, free of charge, all 
Artisans desirous of proceeding to Manila—not excepting 
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foreigners/ if Catholics—ajso Botanists and other scientific 
persons whom Government might wish to send to those islands, 
I hey also agreed to reserve one-fifth of the homeward tonnage 
for the inhabitants of Manila, if applied for by them. , 

These were the principal conditions of the new Charter^ 
Besides many other advantages, they promised the enjoyment 
of a close monopoly of tite important trade in cottou goods 
for twenty-two years ttiroughout the Spanish dominions, Mexi¬ 
co and Manila excepted, all which countries were without 
manufactures of their own : and no doubt the new shareholders 
congratulated themselves upon the bright prospect of Urge 
dividends. This prospect was very soon clouded, and. jn a few 
years not only their hopes of profit were gone, but all their 
immense capital was confiscated and wasted by wars and revo¬ 
lutions, and by the bad faith and bankrupt condition of the 
Government of Spain. In 1303 and 1804, four ships were 
fitted out at Cadiz, the Gerirudis , f/igcnia, Prineesft tfe At - 
turias , and Paz t and despatched to their several destinations. 
The ljigenia was the only one of them tbajt ever returned. 
The Princcsa de Asturias and another ship, thSfSfcnto Bpntingo, 
hearing of the war between England and France when on their 
return voyage, put into Maldonado, and were both naptured 
by Sir Home Popham on the first expedition to Buenos 
Ayres. Tite Company aUo lost 600,000 dollars by shipwrecks 
in the China seas. Jn short, the tide of disaster had set in 
upon them, and it continued to rise rapidly until it over¬ 
whelmed them. 

The breaking out of the war between England aud Spain 
in 1804, and the news of their losses, induced the Directors of 
tiie Philippine Company to limit their trade .o the annual re- 
gistro from Lima to Manila. But distance afforded no secu¬ 
rity against such an enemy. The English captured two of their 
ships in the Pacific Ocean in 1806 and 1807, the Palg and 
Principe de Asturias , both richly laden, one of which they 
permitted to be ransomed fur 460,000 dollars. The Company 
also lost 50,000 dollars by piracy in the China seas, and their 
ship Neptune , despatched from Callao in 1808, was wrecked 
among the Philippine Islands. Besides the two ships taken 
by Sir Home Popham's squadron in the River Plate, in 1906, 
as already mentioned, General Beresford made prize of 253,000 
dollars belonging to the Company, which he found in the hands 
of their Agent Sarratea, at Buenos Ayres, and shipped off* the 
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money for England. A large quantity of good*, the remnant 
of the two cargoes, was rescued from the grasp of the English 
by the prompt recovery of the place by Limors; but no part 
of the value ever returned to Spain. Loners himself, we be¬ 
lieve, took a considerable sum, by way otj, loan, from the Agent 
for the extraordinary charges of his government, and the rest 
was finally confiscated by the Revolutionsy Junta in 1812, 
whereby the Company sustained a further loss of 36(1,471 dol¬ 
lars accoulitig to their own estimate. They had also consider¬ 
able property in goods at Lima at a much later period, the 
proceeds of which it is supposed might still be made available, 
if uureinitted to Spain, as it is not known that a similar confis¬ 
cation took place there. 

In the mean time, the events in the Peninsula in 1B08, 
had roused the spit it of the Spanish people to wage an unequal 
w.ir with Napoleon, and as the contest proceeded, and the pa¬ 
triots lost ground, till at last the Government itself wasbe- 
seiged in the lown of Cadiz, the financial difficulties of the 
Government increased from day to day, and every means w«»s 
taken to raise moiu y by loans and donativos from the corpora¬ 
tions in the Colonies as well asiu Spain. About eight millions 
of dollats were obtained in this way from Mexico ^iloiie. In 
every part of the Spanish dominions the feeling of devotion to 
Fernando septimo was so strong, when the news of his deten¬ 
tion at Bayonne was first received, that persons of all classes 
came furw«id every where according to their means, with most, 
liberal offers of money to support the French war ; and in the 
first instance all the Corporations piesented huge donations, 
and afterwards yielded to the applications of Government for 
loans, until they had actually parted with their whole capital 
—sometimes even more, tor money was borrowed on their 
credit to lend to the State. All the invested Chuich and 
Charity Funds which could be laid hold of in the Colonies, 
were surrendered : every public establishment or corporation 
in Mexico was absolutely ruined thereby. Of com so the 
Philippine Company did not escape the general truck. The 
sums which they expended for Military Clothing in London 
amounted to 682,063 dollars: and the rest of their disposable 
capital was all given in the shape of loans to the stole ; which 
altogether first to.last, namely from 1708 to 1813, they 

40.1)55 dollars lent to the Govern incut in 8 pain. 
and,jSM^j££4 dollars in the Colonies, of which only 1,154,864 
deltas were ever repaid.— Calcutta Courier. 
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HIE REV. DR. CAREY*. 

We have to coiAmunicate intelligence to-day, which will 
be received with general lumen tat ion, not only throughout 
1 ndia, but throughout jdie world. Di. Carey has finished.his 
pilumnage on earth, having gently expired early last Monday 
rooming. Tor several years past his health has been very iu- 
film; and his stiengtli.has gradually sunk, until the weary 
wheels of nature stood still from mere debility, and not from 
disease. The peculiarly trying hot weather and rainy season 
of 1833, reduced him to such extreme weakness, that iu Sep¬ 
tember lust lie expei icnced a stroke of apoplexy, and, for some 
time alter, his death was expected daily. It pleased God, 
howcvei, to revive him for a little. During the past cold season, 
lie could again take an evening and mornijng ride in his palanquin 
carnage, and spend much of the day reclining in an easy chair 
with a hook in his hand or conversing cheerfully' with any 
friend that called. As however the hot weather advanced, he 
sunk daily into still urea ter debility than before : he could take 
no noumhment: he lay helpless and speechless on his bed, 
until his skin was worn off his body, and death was a mer¬ 
ciful relief. His deaiest friends could not but rejoice that his 
sufferings were ended, although they mourn his loss to themsel¬ 
ves and to mankind. 

Tiie career which Dr. f’arey has run is worthy of most 
honourable notice. He was a man who stood prominently 
forward from the mass of tlie several generations of men with 
whom lie lived ; and both for his private and Lis public cha¬ 
racter he deserves to be had in lasting remembrance. He was 
the .son of a poor man, and entered life with a very defective 
education, and assigned to a business nowhere i<> high estima¬ 
tion, and peculiarly despised in this countiy: he was a shoe¬ 
maker. These disadvantages, however, could not repress the ‘ 
energy of his mind ; and it soon appeared that Divine Provi¬ 
dence had other work for him to do than that to which he 
seemed at first to have been consigned. A thirst for know¬ 
ledge he manifested, in various ways, from Ins childhood ; and 
just as he was coming to manhood, it pleased God to draw 
his heart to himself, which happy change in Ids character in¬ 
creased his persuit of instruction. To understand the Word of 
God was the first object of his desire . and therefore he set 
himself to acquire a knowledge of the ancient languages m 
which it was written. Whilst be was yet labouiing for his 
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daily bread will* the awl, he sought acquaintance with gram¬ 
mars and dictionaries; and lie never left them till those com¬ 
piled by himself had gained, by universal consent, au honoura¬ 
ble place amongst the monuments of human learning. He was 
soon alter settled as pastor of a Church in Leicester. . 

In the mean lime as he became more acquainted with the 
condition of the various nations of the earth, by leading the 
narratives of the voyagers and travellers, he felt great concern 
for the state of the heatheu. So much wa« he affected thereby, 
that be resolved to leave all that was dear to him in his native 
land, for the pur* ose of preaching the gospel to the Heathen ; 
and in 171)2 a society was foimed amongst his friends, and 
through his influence, at whose expense he came to Bengal 
with his family, and another Missionary, in the end of 1703. 

Dr. Carey came to India in a Danish ship, without ob¬ 
taining the consent of the Hon. Company. To have sought it 
would have been useless, since the Indian Government were at 
that time as opposed to the propagation of the Christian religion 
in India, as if they had thought their own faith to be false. 
When Dr. Carey came into Bengal, therefore, it was a piin- 
cipal object with him to conceal himself from the knowledge of 
Government; and fora little time he occupied himself in the 
cultivation of recently redeemed jungle lands near Takee, 
about foity miles east from Calcutta ; and here he was exposed 
to much sufl'eriug. A few months afterwards, however, he 
was invited by the late Mr. Udny to take charge of an indigo 
factory, which he commenced between Malda and Dinage- 
porc; and his colleague obtained a similar situation. Through 
the kindness of their employer, too, they obtained formal per¬ 
mission from Government to continue in India. Dr. Caiey 
continued thus situated from 1794 to the beginning of 1800; 
during which time he applied himself diligently to the study of 
ike Bengallee language and then of the Sungskrit. He trans¬ 
lated the scriptures iuto Bengallee, preached the gospel in It 
extensively, and supported several schools. 

On the lOth of January, 1800, Dr. Carey came to Serarn- 
pore and united with Dr. Marshman* Mr. Ward, and others, 
lately arrived from .Europe, iu forming the Mission which has 
since borne the name of this town. Fiom. the Serainpore 
Government, and His Majesty the &ing of Denmark himself. 
Dr, Carey and his colleagues, from first to last, have received 
the most gracious protection and favour, with whatever jea¬ 
lousy they were in former days regarded by their own country- 
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men. In the first year of his residence at Serampore, Dr. 
Carey's translation of the New Testament was nearly, all prin¬ 
ted ; and the first Christian converts from Hindooism in Bengal 
were baptized. The Christian Church which was then begun 
with a few individual believers in the gospel, has now branched' 
into about twenty-four churches in different parts of India. 

In 1801 Dr. Carey was chosen »s Bengallee teacher id 
the newly instituted College of Fort William. He was aaf¬ 
terwards appointed Professor of Sungskrit and Marhatta, ami 
by this means he acquired an intimacy with learned pundits 
from all parts of India, through whom, in the course of years, 
he was anabled to translate the scriptures into all tho princi¬ 
pal languages of northern Hiudoostan. For the students in 
the College, he had to compile grammars of the languages he 
taught them; and after many years he completed his volu¬ 
minous Bengalee Dictionary. By means of these and other 
works, he became known throughout the world as an oriental 
scholar of* the first eminence. Ho was not less celebrated as a 
man of science. Botany and Natural History he began to 
study long before he left England; and India opened to him 
a wide field of observation, which he examined with untiring 
assiduity from his first arrival, until his strength utterly failed 
him. In these pursuits, he was the coadjutor and personal 
friend of Roxburgh, Buchanan, Hardwicke, and Wallicb, and 
the correspondent of several of the first men in Europe, with 
whom he was continually exchanging botanical treasures. 

As a philanthropist Dr. Carey is entitled to a high rank. 
He sought and gained the prevention of infanticide at Gunga 
Saugur. He was amongst the first, if not the first, that enga¬ 
ged in seeking the abolition of suite* s, and chiefly through his 
exertions the Marquis of Wellesley left to his successors in the 
government of India a minute declaring his conviction that 
suttees might and ought to be abolished. Had he continued, 
in the Government, he would have abolished them. Dr. Carey 
also took an active part ill attempting the establishment of a 
leper hospital in Calcutta. He was the founder of the Agri¬ 
cultural Society. And indeed scarcely any undertaking for 
the benefit of the country has been engaged in, of which he 
was not either a prime move**, or a zealous promoter. 

It was however as a Christian, a Missionary, And a trane* 
lator of the sacred scriptures, that Dr. Carey shone pre¬ 
eminently. Theft obligations to him in the&e respects the 
people of India have yet in a great degree to learn. They 
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will however learn them; and future generation* will arise to 
bless Ins name. All Bengalees at lea-t may thank him for 
this: before his days, the Bengalee language was unknown, 
and had never been teduced to grammatical lule. Pundits 
would not write it, and there was scarcely a book in it woitli 
reading. It is now rich, refined, and expulsive ; and scholar* 
ship in it is generally sought both by native and Uuoigners ; 
and to Dr. Carey and the pundits Wrliom he employed, and 
whose labours he diiected, the change is principally owing. 

Dr. Carey was born on the 17th August, 1771, and died 
on the nth of June, 18*34, full of yeais and honour. — Samackur 
Durpun. 


WILL OF THE LATE DR. CAREY. 

I, William Carey, Doctor of Divinity, residing at Sc- 
ramporo in the Province of Bengal, being in good health, and 
of sound mind, do make this my last Will and Testament in 
manner and form following: 

Fiist. 1 utterly disclaim all or any right or title to the 
Premises at Serampore called the Mission Premises, audeveiy 
part and parcel thereof, and do hereby declare that ] never 
had, or supposed myself to have, any such light or title. 

Secondly, 1 disclaim all right and title to the property 
belonging; to my present wife Grace Carey, amounting to 
twenty-five thousand Rupees, more or less, which was settled 
upon her by a particular Deed, executed previously to my 
marriage with her. 

Thirdly. I give and bequeath to the College of Seram¬ 
pore, the whole of ray Museum, consisting of Mincals, Shells, 
Coials, Insects, and • other natural curiositios, and a Uoitus 
Siccus. Also the folio edition of Hortus Woburnensis, which 
was presented to me by Lord Hastings, Taylors Ilcbiew 
Concordance, my collection of Bibles in Foreign languages, 
and all my Books in the Italian ami German languages. 

Fourthly. I desire that iny wife, Grace Carey, will select 
from my Library whatever books in the English Language she 
wishes for, and keep them for her own use. 

Fifthly. From the failure of funds to carry my former in¬ 
tentions int6 effect, 1 direct that my Library, with the excep¬ 
tions above made, be sold by public auction, unless it, or any 
part of it, can be advantageously disposed of by piivatc sale, 
and that from the proceeds one thousand five hundred rupees 
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be paid as a legacy to my son Jabez Carey, a like sum having 
heretofore been paid to ray sons Felix and William. 

Sixthly. It w&s my intention to have bequeathed a 
similar sum to my son Jonathan Carey, but God has so pros- 
pon d him, that he is iq no immediate want of it. I direct that 
if rutv thing remains it be given to my wife Giace Carey, to 
vhom 1 also bequeath all my Household Furniture, Wealing 
Apparel, and whatever other effects l may possess, for her pro* 
per use and behoof. 

Seventhly. I direct that befoie every other thing, all my 
lawful debts may be paid ; that my funeral bo. as plain as pos* 
table ; that 1 he buried by the side of iny second wife Charlotte 
hmiiia Caiey ; and that the following iie-cii} lion, and nothing 
more, may he cut on the stone which commerates her, either 
above oi below as theie may be room ; viz. 

William Caicy, boru August 17th, 1701, Died- 

‘‘ A wietclied, poor, anti Iselplo'H nouu, 

’ ( u On tti\ kind urms I Inti.” 

Fiighthly. 1 hereby constitute and appoint my dear 
friends the Reverend William Robinson of Calcutta, and the 
Reverend John Mack of Serampore, Ex^cutois to this my last 
Will and Testament, and request them to perform all therein 
desued and ordered by me, to the utmost of their power. 

Ninthly. 1 hereby declare this to be my last Will and 
Testament, and revoke all other Wills and Testaments of a 
date puor to this. 

(Sd.) WILLIAM CAREY. 

(Sd.) W. It Jones. 

Samuel McIntosh. 

STRAITS’ PRODUCE. 


Gambier. —As Gambier appears likely to become a 
staple article of export from tins settlement to England, it 
maybe worthwhile to make a few observations on it. 

Mr. Macculloch, in his valuable “ Dictionary of Com¬ 
merce,*’ notices two kinds, the Acacia Catechu, and the Unc 
aria Gambier. The Gambier obtained from the former tree is 
commonly called cutch, and is made extensively on the Mala* 
bar coast, in Pegu, and other places. The substance is obtain* 
ed by boiling the heart of the tree for a few hours, when it 
hardens by cooling. The Gambier so well known here, is 
obtained by boiling the leaves of the Fncaria Gambier, a shrub 
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from 6 to 8 feet in height, and is prepared in large quantities on 
this island, and on the neighbouring one of Bintang. The 
quantity said to be exported from Khio annually amounts to 
80,000 piculs, most of which finds it way into Java, where we 
believe, it is used as a dye. It yield's a good revenue to the 
Dutch Government, as the import duty in Java is 8 guilders 
per picul, if brought from a Dutch settlement, and by Dutch 
vessels; and 12 guilders, if by British*vessels. That produced 
of late iu this island, is estimated at about 20,000 piculs, in 
one year, and has hitherto been chiefly bought up by the Bitgis, 
in their periodical visits to this port. It is likewise exported 
occasionally to Calcutta. 

The method employed in preparing the extract is thus 
correctly related by Mr. Finlay son : “ The leaves are col¬ 
lected three or four times a year; they are thrown into a large 
cauldron, the bottom of which is formed of iron, the upper 
part of bark, and boiled for five or six hours, until a strong 
decoction is obtained; the leaves are then withdiawn, ami 
allowed to strata over the vessel, which is kept boiling for as 
many hours more, until the decoction is inspissated ; it is then 
allowed to cool when the catechu subsides. The water is 
drawn off, a soft soapy substauce remains, which is cut into 
large masses;, these are further divided by a knife into small 
eubes, about an inch square, or into still smaller pieces, which 
are laid in frames to dry. This catechu has more of a granular 
uniform appearance than that of Bengal: it is perhaps, also, 
less pure.” 

In Mr. Macculloch’s notice of Grambier, it appears from 
experiments made, that Gambier contains a large portion ot 
tannin; one lb. according to Mr. Purkis being “ equivalent to 
7 or 8 lbs. of oak bark, for tanning leather.” It appears also 
that the very heavy duty of £3 per cwt. has hitherto prevented 
its being extensively used in tanneries; but as that duty is now 
reduced to Is. per cwt., we infer that Gambier will henceforth 
become a staple article of export to England from this settle¬ 
ment. 

We observe that a large quantity was shipped on the two 
vessels which left for England since our last, and extensive 
purchases are still making for further shipment. 

Should the result we anticipate take place, the advanta¬ 
ges this settlement must derive will be extensive. A new 
impetus will be given to the Chinese, to plant the shrub more 
extensively than at present, and many portions of the island 
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now covered with jungle, will be made to bloom with cultiva¬ 
tion. As the culture of the Gambicr plant enlarges, so will 
the rearing* of pepper vines increase; for it has invariably 
been found that pepper thrives better oil this island, in the 
vic inity of Gambier plantations,—where the refuse of the boil¬ 
ed leaves are scattered about the steins —than in other spots. 
The quantity of pepper produced at present on the island may 
be estimated at eight to ten thousand piculs. 

Dr. Bennett, who* has visited this settlement, and whose 
writings, illustrative of natural history, we have at times 
quoted, published a few ohservalions’ou Gainbier, as cultivated 
in these parts, and calls it the Gamhier Nauclca. He assorts 
that its medicinal properties aie astiingent, and it is considered 
useful in diarrhoea and dysentery, in gleet, cattarrhal affections, 
Ax. The dose is usually from twelve grains to one drachm. 

There are different qualities of the extract, the first and 
purest, being white and brittle, having an earthy appearance, 
when rubbed between the fingers; (whence the name of Terra 
Japonica, as it was supposed at first to come from Japan,) and 
is formed into small round cakes. This kind is occasionally 
brought from Siac. The second quality is of a brownish yel¬ 
low colour, and when broken, has a light brown earthy ap¬ 
pearance ; it is formed either into oblong cakes, or made info 
a solid cube form. The third quality contains more impurities 
than the preceding, and is sometimes formed into small circular 
cakes .—Singapore Chronicle, Mag 1. 

Sago. —Sago being a commodity, the preparation of 
which for consumption in Europe as well as India, is exclu¬ 
sively confined to this settlement if we mistake not, a few 
observations on the culture, mode of nianufuctuie, and the 
places it is imported from iu its crude state, may be inter¬ 
esting to many of our readers. 

On consulting the pages of our Commercial Register 
for the last twelve months, during which period the importa¬ 
tions have been extensive, we find tbat Sago-tumping is 
brought chiefly from Apong and Manda, the former an island 
forming the east bank of Brewer’s Straits, and the latter 
lying between the Campar and Indtageree rivers in Sumatra. 
Large quantities arrive also from Bungoran, Seantan, Ran tow, 
Mukah , Tabong Timyie , Sarasson, Ketaman and Siac, all of 
which, we believe, are situated on or close to the east coast of 
Sumatra. From Borneo , we likewise receive a* considerable 
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quantity l>ot1i of the tamping ami of sago coarsely prepared. 
The total quantity lepoitnl dining the last official year was 
4>4<)1 pis. and 2->2,90<) humlles; of which Borneo afforded 
4872 pis. and 18,000 bundles, the rest being chiefly from the 
places ubo\o enumerated. , 

The sago tiee i*» described bv a previous writer on this 
subject, who published Ins ossav in this paper in 1827, as 
being a speeies of palm, thiiving best in low marshy situations, 
well watered,and shut out from, but at no gr at distance, fnun 
the sea. The soil best adapted is the flaccid mould chiefly 
composed of lecayed vegetable matt i, to th** depth uf seve¬ 
ral feet, and extremely p ivious to wator. Cutting down and 
binning the jungle is all tlic preparation requited pievious to 
planting, which is bist done fiom the Sted, a small black nut, 
about the size of a pullet’s ogg, and about 5 fuilioms a paif. 
Plantations from suckers have been found not to be of such 
quick growth. From seven to ten yoais is the lime necessary 
for the tree to arrive at full maturity, but the pith is generally 
extracted at the age of 0 or 7 years. 

A plantation, after the above period, will yield a constant 
supply, as each tree is continually throwing out numerous 
suckers which in time supply the place «»f the trees cut down. 
A good tiee, when felled, will yield 40 to 50 tamping*. The 
tamping is a lougti measure made of the leaves of the tico, of a 
conical form, 20 to 30 inches in length, with a base of about 
8 inched diameter, both ends of which aie stuffed with the 
refuse pith to prevent the escape of the fauna. A tamping 
generally holds 19 pounds, so that 7 of them will weigh about 
a picul. 

The method of obtaining the pith or medulla is thus 
described by the witter above alluded to. When the time 
arrives for cutting down the tiees, the tampinus are prepared 
and left to dry ; the trees are then felled and split into halves, 
by means ef wedges. The pith is next scooped out with hoes 
made of the liud of the tree and earned to a tempo!ary build¬ 
ing at hand, the floor of which is Taised and latticed so closely 
as just to allow the liner parts of the moduli, to pass through 
on being wetted with watei and trodden with the feet. Hol¬ 
lowed trunks of trees are placed below to receive the wet 
farina. 

The medulla is tiamplcd until the water passes through 
clear of the, fauna, and t'u* tefuse is thrown away. The next 
day, the water covering the farina in the tiuuks beneath is 
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drawn oil*, and the tampings are tilled with the wet sago, and 
left to stiain ; the lefu&e pith is then put oil the broad open 
end, which is now closed, and the opeiution ceases. Sago 
thus made is. obliged to be kept moist, or it will soon spoil. 
The tampings when bi*mght here letch 8 to i2 Drs. the 100, 
accenting to the demand. 

ilaving noticed the culture of the tree, and the mde me¬ 
thod of picpuiing the pith, as adopted by tin* scun-barbaious 
growers, pievious to its nndcigoing the Hii.il piores* of*a gia- 
nulous r< finement, we shall make a few oi>mm vutions on the 
method which the Chinese manufactureis here use in converting; 
it into what is commonly called Pe.ul Sago. 

The fiedier the meal the better it is, requiring kss 
labour, and affording supeiior sago. The raw mate 'al be- 
eunu's sour in piopoition to the time it ha" been exiiaj etl from 
tlie he ,j . The sago (nought here from Bonn o ill huge quanti¬ 
ties, uml sold per picul, (riot the *»ago tamping) is incapable of 
being refined, and can only be used as it is. 

The piocess of refining commences by opening the tamp- 
i.u, and taking out the sago Hour for the purpose of purifica¬ 
tion, wlneti isalwavs done by water, and that must be of tins 
pnre-l kind, and totally free from all vegetable matter, as the 
sign would tuiii ted a few months after having been manufac¬ 
ture d. 

The process is so well described by the writer we have 
allud'd to that we shall copy his own words : * 

4 • Time am two ways howevei of cleansing the raw sago 
— the common method practised is sousing the contents of two 
or tim e tampings into a tub fell of water, stirring it well 
about, leaving it for live or mx hours to settle, and then pour¬ 
ing oil the water ; this repeated nine tunes, gennally sweetens 
the Hour, which is somewhat sour when even ties 1 1 imp ited 
and cleats it of all extraneous matter. The principal objection 
to its adoption is the waste of Hour, which is ueces -»rily carri¬ 
ed away in pouring of the water and the loss of true in thus 
cleansing it, the process lcquimig three days, wtu-iuus tho other 
method never occupies mom than two davsand is not subject 
to the same wastage, and is thus performed : —the Sago having 
water poured on it is strained through a cloth into an empty 
tub, and well stirred about, left to soak a 11 d.iy and night, 
next morning it is again stirmd up, and gently poured off 
into troughs a foot wide, six inches deep, ami ten feet long. 
Two of these troughs placed close to each other are used. 
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pouring a small quantity at a time first into one and then the 
other alternately; the time taken in pouring the water, satu¬ 
rated with the sago flour, into either of these troughs, allows 
the other to settle, the troughs are placed neatlv horizontal 
and open at the end furthest from the operator, where a tub 
is placed to receive the water and refAse which is allowed to 
settle and given to pigs, &c. The whole of the fine dour sub¬ 
sides as the water passes gradually along the tioughs, which 
receive a very thin coat of meal each tune the water is poured 
into them, aud the operation continues until the troughs are 
nearly full, when the flour is taken out and exposed for a few 
hours to the sun to dry previous to the process of sifting which 
it undergoes, after being broken in small pieces by a mallet; 
the sieve is made of bamboo and the openings for the flour to 
pass through longitudinal and veiy small—aud instead of 
using it in the hand, which from its size, being about two feet 
square, would be very irksome, it is suspended at a convenient 
height from the ceiling and being- drawn back and merely let 
go again, by striking against a beam placed opposite it for this 
purpose, the meal is driven through a little at a time and very 
finely sifted—if this time the meal is moist, which enables 
the next performer to granulate it, by simply putting the sifted 
meal in a - bag about three feet long, one foot wide, and per¬ 
haps eighteen inches deep, suspended from the ceiling in 
the same maimer as the sieve, and pulling the bag backwards 
and forwards—this operation is pet formed in about half an 
hour, the bag containing each lime about sixty pounds of flour, 
and it is truly surprising to sec how beautifully granulated this 
rude contrivance makes it—this done it undergoes another sift¬ 
ing, and all the coai^e grains am returned to be remillnd,— 
such then as has passed muster through the last sieve is baked 
for about half an hour, in large iron pans, placed over a pretty 
hot fire, each pan having a poson t<> attend it, keeping the 
granulated sago constantly stined, to prevent its being done 
unequally, or burning ; about twenty pounds is put into a pan 
at a time—when propeily baked it is silted, the fine grains 
being separated from the coaise, and put up,—the first gene¬ 
rally for exportation to Euiope and India, and the latter, tor 
sale at home. The manufacturers are invariably Chinese, and 
they take about three days to convert the raw into Pearl Sago ; 
when it is cheap, tiny art' induced to underbake it to save 
weight, in this case they are afraid to put it up in boxes, until 
there is a demand as it is liable to fermentation, from the 
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moisture remaining in it, and apt to turn red and coagulate. 

Sago for exportation is packed in cases which contain 
somewhat more than a picul, and the cost is always included 
in the price given for the commodity. We have already men¬ 
tioned that theie are? about ten Sago manufactories on the 
Island, which give employment to upwards of 200 Chinese. 
A number of carpenters are likewise constantly employed in 
making boxes. 

The following is a close calculation of the quantity of 
Pearl Sago manufactured at this settlement and exported to 
Yarious parts, during the last official year just ended : 

17,030 pis. to England. 

1,700 „ „ Calcutta. 

U70 Bombay. 

300 China and Manila. 

150 Cape. 

1,870 Hamburgh. 

300 Amer'ca. 

260 Madras. 

5*20 Sundry places, as Ceylon, Penang, Malac¬ 

ca, &e. 


23,100 piculs. 

The greater part of the coarse Borneo Sago imported in 
the same period, was exported to Malacca and Penang, where 
probatdy it is used as an article of food, as it. is here by the 
poorer classes of natives. 

• As Sago has now become a staple article of our com¬ 
merce, it may be well worth the attention of some enterprising 
individual to try whether the cultivation of the tree here 
would prove advantageous or not. There is abundance of 
low marshy land, composed ot alluvial soil, and in the imme¬ 
diate vicinity of our rivers, which may answer the purpose, 
being' appaiently calculated for no other. A plantation once 
set, requires little more than being kept free from underwood, 
which may be done by the labour of one man.— Ibid, May 8. 

Cultivation of Nutmegs and Cloves.— The 
cultivation of Nutmeg and Clove trees lias for many years, 
occupied the attention of various enterpiising individuals re¬ 
siding within the Straits settlements, who have embarked a 
large capital, and expended much labour in promoting plan¬ 
tations of these valuable trees. The case is pre-eminently so at 
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Prince of Wales Inland, where according to competent au¬ 
thority, upwards of seven to t ight bundled pieu's of Cloves aie 
annually produced. The quantity of Nutmegs collected, we 
have not heard slated, but we imagine it nearly equals that of 
Clove*. On this point we must look for accurrate information 
to our Penang coutomporan, who woifld do well were he to 
publish an aitide on the lesourees of that island. Similar 
plantations were commenced on tin-, id and, soon after the for¬ 
mation of the settlement, and upwards of twelve, though mostly 
young, may now be seen in the vicinity of the town, and gene¬ 
rally in a dotting c edition At Malacca also there are a few 
plantations, and fiom specimens of Nutmegs grown there, we 
think the latter superior to those produced line, but capital 
and energy seem wanting in older to raise any considciable 
quantity. 

An intelligent correspondent residing at Penang, in witt¬ 
ing to us on the subject observes: «• Any remaiks on the 
cultivation of spices will ultimately tend to do good, and the 
oftener that subject is brought to the notice of Government the 
better. There does not exist a single doubt, but that our 
three settlements with proper encouragement given by Go¬ 
vernment,—a reduction of lates chargeable oil lands, &c. would 
supply, in a very few years, the whole continent of Europe 
with spices and do away with the Dutch monopoly to the East¬ 
ward. Although the extent of spices cultivated here appears 
little, ihe produce of last year (1633) in Cloves, J imagine, 
cannot be less than 700 pis. without the mothui Cloves. Our 
possessions opposite Fort Cornwulliscallcd Province Wellesley, 
is capable of producing any thing, both fiom the nature of the 
soil, climate, and advantage of .situation, and spices ate culti¬ 
vated tlieie also, although the plutatioiis are in theii infancy. 
The land-tax is considered extremely high, and consequently 
will not admit of the poorer classes of individuals cultivating 
to the extent and with the spirit that they otlif rwise would do ; 
were the land rents modified to suit the means of the poor 
ryots. Y ou ought to get some one to give you a leading article 
on Province Wellesley—it would be well worth your atten¬ 
tion.” 

The latter remarks may be applied with equal truth to 
Singapore, where in an area of 270 square miles, (the estimated 
extent of the u 'ialand, not including, upwards of 50 adjacent 
islets, subject to the settlement,) the heavy land-rents have 
admitted only of a few plantations being undertaken by per* 
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sons possessing capital. Were the rents modified to suit the 
means of the poorer ^orders, there exists not a doubt blit that 
spice plantations would soon be commenced on the island to „a, 
great extent. The policy which imposed the present obnoxious 
rates, at best was very narrow aud extremely injurious to our 
local prosperity. . ^* 

The duty on foreign Nutmegs imported into Great Brilaiir¬ 
is 3s. 6d. per lb.—wheif brought from any British possession it 
is only 2s 6 d. The duty on Cloves, in like manner, is 3s. peir 
lb. on foreign and 2s. on that brought from any English 
possession. The difference iii these duties is certainly au en¬ 
couragement to British planters, but a further protection should 
still be afforded, by levying the. higher duties on all Nutmegs, 
and Cloves, which are not actually produced in British posses- 
sions, though brought from them. This might be done’ by 
requiring a certificate of place of growth With each importa** 
tion. 

Since the reductions of duties on'Nutmegs aud Cloves, the 
consumption of both articles in Great Britain has greatly in¬ 
creased. In 1829 the quantity of Nutmegs retained for home 
consumption was 1 13,273 l lbs or nearly 855 pis. The Cloves 
etiterred for home consumption at present iu Great Britain, 
amount to 80,000 lbs. or about 480 pis. a year, of which a part 
comes from Cayenne. If these quantities be correctly estimat¬ 
ed, Penang alone produces even now, more than sufficient for 
the consumption of Great Britain, and in time when’the plan¬ 
tations on this island are more matured, the total quantity pro-: 
duced in the Straits will go a great way towards supplying the 
demand oil the continent of Europe also. 

A valuable paper on the culture of spicks, written by, 
Mr. Lumsdaine some years ago, and which we re-puh'lish in* 
our present number may afford some useful hints to planters. 

The mode of culture adopted in the different plantations' 
is nearly the samev The beds of the trees are kept free from, 
grass and n ox iou^ weeds by the hoe, and the plough is t ocoav< 
sionally run along the interjacent spaces for the purpose of era*, • 
dicating the lallang (Audropogon caricosum) which proves 
greatly obstructive to the operations of agriculture. The treesr, 
are generally manured with cow dung and burnt eartb once a, 
year in the rainy season, but the preparation Of suitablb 'eohi~ 
pO'ts and their mode of application are but imperfectly pn$ef-.\ 
stood. The pruning knife is too sparingly used ; ffcry of 
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the planters lop off the lower verticles of the N utmeg trees or 
thin them of the unproductive and straggling brauches. 

The site of a plantation is an object of primary impor¬ 
tance, and doubtless the alluvial grounds are entitled to prefer¬ 
ence from the acknowledged fertility of ^heir soil and its appro¬ 
priate organization and capability of retaining moisluie inde¬ 
pendent of the advantage of water carriage. Several of the 
Nutmeg trees, of the importation of 1.708 at Moco-Moco are 
placed in soil of this description, although never manured they 
are in the highest state of luxuriance and bear abundantly; 
and I have bv=en informed by a gentleman recently arrived from 
that station, that the stem of one of them measures 88 inches 
in circumference. Some of the trees in my own experimental 
garden corroborate the truth of this assertion; one of theso 
blossomed at the early age of 2 years ten months and a half, 
a degree of precocity ascribable solely to its proximity to the 
lake which forms the southern boundary. This was the first 
tree that blossomed of tbe importation of 1802, which con¬ 
sisted of upwards of 22,000 Nutmeg plants. Ntxt to the 
alluvial deposits, virgin forest lands claim pre-eminence, their 
surface being clothed with a dark colored carbonized mould 
formed by the slow decay of falling leaves and mouldering 
trunks of trees; and next to these are to be ranked the open 
plains. Declivities are objectionable from the risk of the pre¬ 
cipitation of tbe mould and manure into the subjacent ravines 
by the heavy torrents of rain that occasionally deluge the 
country. Above all, the plantation must be protected from 
tbe southerly and northerly winds by a skirting of lofty trees, 
and if Nature has not already made this provision, no time 
should be lost in belting the grounds with a double row of the 
Cassuarina littorea and Cerbera manghas, which are well 
adapted for this purpose. This precautionary measure will 
not only secure the planter against eventual loss from the fall¬ 
ing off of the blossom and young fruit in heavy gales, but will 
prevent the up-rooting of the trees, a contingency to which 
they are liable from the slender hold their fbots have of the 
soil. If the plantation is extensive, subsidiary rows of these 
trees may planted at convenient distances. No large trees 
whatever 'temfud be suffered to grow among tbe spice trees, for 
these exctjidfe the vivifying rays of tbe sun and arrest the des- 
cent ^’j^x salutary night dews, both of which are essential to 
th^^u^dity and quantity of the produce. They further rob 
thlr Sttp of its fecundity, and intermingle their roots with those 
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of the spice trees. It is true that hy the protection thqy af¬ 
ford they prevent frequently the premature bursting of the 
husk occasioned by fhe sudden action of a hot sun upon ife' when 
saturated with rain ; but the loss sustained iu this way isetpt 
equal to the damage the spice trees suffer from these, in traders.* 
Extensive tracts of land are to be met with in the.interior egf 
the country well adapted for the cultivation of the Nutmegs 
and Cloves, and to these undoubted preference is due. , >y 
In originating a Nu‘tneg plantation, the first care of the 
cultivation is to select ripe nuts and to set them at .the die* 
tdticc of a foot apart in a rich soil, merely covering them very 
lightly with mould. They are to he protected from the beat 
of tiie sun, occasionally weeded, and watered in dry weather 
every other day,. The seedlings may be expected to appear 
in from 30 to 00 days, and when four feet high the healthiest 
and most luxuriant consisting of 3 or 4 verticel are to be 
removed in the commencement of the rains to the plantation 
previously cleared of trees and underwood by burning and 
grubbing up their roots, and placed in holes dug for their 
reception at the distance of 80 feet from each other, screening 
them from the heat of the sun and violence of the winds. It 


is a matter of essential importance that the ground be well 
opened and its cohesion broken, in order to admit of the free 
expansion of the roots of the tender plants, and that it be 
intimately mixed with burnt earth and cow manure, in the 

C ortion of two thirds of the former to' one third of the 
ir. The plants are to be set in rows as well for the sake 
of regularity, as for the more convenient traversing of the 
plough, which is now to be employed in clearing the interme¬ 
diate spaces of lallang and other noxious grasses, carefully 
avoiding to trespass on the beds of tbe trees. They must be 
watered every other day in sultry weather, manured annually 
during the rams with four garden baskets full of the above 


mentioned compost to each tree, and protected from the sun 
until they attain. the age of five yeaip. They will now be 
sufficiently hardy to bear the sun, aiidfromthat age until their 
fifteenth year, the compost should consist of equal parts of 
cow dung and burnt earth, and from 3 to. 12 baskets full wjjff 
be required for each . bearing tree, a lesser proportion .being 
distributed to the males. From the* power of habit the trees 
will after the 15th year require a more stimulating uutriipSnt; 
the dung ought not therefore to be more than two or tfutte 
months old, and the mixture should consist of two partror it 
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to one of burnt earth, of which the suitable proportion will 
be from 12 to 16 baskets to each tree biennially. In all cases 
the prepared compost must be spread out in the sun for 3 or 4 
days previously to its application, in order to destroy grubs 
and worms that may haye lodged in it, and which'might injure 
the roots of the plants. « 

In all plantations whether situated in forestland or in the 
plain*, the necessity of manuring at stated uitei vats hus been 
found indispensable, and is indeed identified with their pros¬ 
perity. The proper mode of applying it is in a circular furrow 
in immediate contract with the extremities of the fibrous roots 
which may be called the absorbents of the plant. Where there 
is a scarcity of dung recourse may be had to the dregs remain¬ 
ing after the preparation of the oil from the fruit of the Ara- 
ehis Ilypogcea which in mixture with burnt earth, is a very 
stimulating manure; or composts may be formed from the 
decomposition of leaves or vegetable matter of any description. 
A very fertilizing and highly animalized liquid nutriment foi 
plants is obtained by macerating human ardure in water in 
proper pits for 4 or o months and applying the fluid to the radi¬ 
cal absorbents of the plants. Seaweed and many other ai ti¬ 
tles may also be resorted to which will readily occur to the 
intelligent agriculturist. 

During the progressive growth of the plantation, the beds 
of the trees are to be regulaily weeded and the roots kept pro¬ 
perly covered with the mould, for those have constant tendency 
to seek the surface; the growth of the lateral branches alone 
is to be encouraged, and all suckers or dead and unproductive 
branches are to be removed by the pruning knife, so as to thin 
the trees considerably and to admit of the descent of the night 
dews which arc greatlv contributive to their well being, especi¬ 
ally during the dry and sultry weather ; creepers are to be dis¬ 
lodged, and the lower verticles lopped off, with the view of 
establishing an unimpeded circulation of air. The conclusion 
of the great annual harvest is the fittest time for pruning the 
trees. After the eradication of the tailing, the growth of in¬ 
noxious grasses is to be encouraged in the intervals between 
the trees, which will give the plantation the appearance of a 
park, and the plough is now to be abandoned. 

' ” The Nutmeg tree is monoecious as well as dioecious, but 
no means bf discovering the sexes before the period of iuffo- 
rescettc#' are known. The relative proportion ,of male and 
ferikaitf” trees to each other is also Undefined, and is indeed the 
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result of chance. Selling aside however all pretension to 
mathematic;? 1 precision, the number of productive tjrees may 
be roundly estimated at two thirds of the v whole cultivation. 
However presumptuous it may appear to arraign the operations 
of Nature, 1 cannot but think that, with reference to the 
genus Myristic.’, she lias made a most unnecessary provision 
in the creation of so many male trees, since the monoecious 
plants are fully as susceptible of the rapturous impulse of coif- 
nuhial bliss, and equally competent for the purposes of ardent 
aud successful love. The number of male trees therefor^ 'ne¬ 
cessary to be retained will depend entirely on that of the 
monoecious kind ; all above this number being considered as 
superfluous should be cut down, and other trees planted in their 
stead. Were 1 indeed to originate a Nutmeg plantation now, 
1 should either attempt to procure grafts on male stocks on 
such trees as produce the largest and best fruit, by the process 
of inarching, notwithstanding the speculative hypothesis of 
the graft partaking of the gradual and progressive decay of 
the parent tree, leaving a branch or two of the stock for' tb$ 
purpose of establishing a regular polygamy, by which means 
the plantation would consist of monoecious trees only; or J 
should place the young plants in the nursery at the distance of 
four feet from each other, and force them to an early discovery 
of their sex, by lifting them out of their beds once a year and 
replacing them in the same spot so as to check the growth of 
wood and viviparous branches. The sex might thus be ascer¬ 
tained on an average within ihe fourth year, and the trees 
removed to the plantation and systematically arrauged, where¬ 
as in the usual mode of proceeding it is not ascertainable be¬ 
fore the 7th year in general. 

Upon an average the Nutmeg tree fruits at the age of 
7 years, and increases in produce till the 15th year, when it is 
at its greatest productiveness It is said to continue prolific 
for 70 or DO y« ars in the Moluccas, but our experience carries 
us no farther than 22 years and a half, all the trees ot which 
age that have been properly managed, are still in the highest 
degree of vigour and fecundity; and for this reason no term 
for planting a succession of trees can as yet be fixed upon. 
Seven months in general elapse between the appearance of 
the blossom and ripening of the fruit, and the produce of one 
bearing tree with another under good cultivation may in the 
fifteenh year of the plantation ■ be calculated at five pounds f of 
Nutmegs, and a pound and quarter of Mace. 1 have obgerv- 
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ed however that sptue trees produce every year a great quan¬ 
tity of iVuit, whilst other constantly give yery little. It bears 
all the year round, but mure pleptifully*in some months than 
in otheis. '1 he great harvest may generally be looked for in 
the months of September, October, November and December, 
a small one in -April, May and June. 'Like other fruit trees 
on this portion of Sumatra, 1 .have remarked that it yields 
most abundantly every other year. TJig fruit having ripened, 
the outer integument bursts spontaneously, and is gathered by 
means of a hook attached to a long stick, and the Mace being 
cautiously stripped off, and flattened by the hands in single 
layers, is placed on mats for 3 or 4 days in the sun to 

dry. Some planters cut off the heels and dry the Mace in 

double blades, from an opinion that the insect is apt to bleed 
in or about the heels, and that the double blade gives a 
better and more substantial appearance to the Mace. The 
former idea is entirely groundless, for if the article be 
properly cured, kept in tight packages, in a dry situation 
and exposed to the sun for 5 or 6 hours once a fortnight, 
there need be no apprehension of the insect; if it is not, it 

will assuredly be attached by it whether the heel's be cut 

off or not again, the insect is much more likely to nestle with¬ 
in the fold of the double blade, and the fancied superiority 
of appearance has so little weight with the purchaser, as not 
to counterbalance the risk of probable deterioration and even¬ 
tual loss. In damp and rainy weather the Mace should be 
dried by the heat ot a charcoal fire carefully conducted, so as 
not to smoke it or blacken its surface. 

.The nuts liberated from their macy envelope are trans¬ 
ported to the drying house, and deposited on an elevated stage 
of spilt neebongs placed at a sufficient distance from each other 
to aaroit of the heat, from a mouldering fire beneath, without 
suffering even the smallest uuts to pass through. The heat 
should not exceed 140 of Fahrenheit, fora sudden inordinate 
degree of heat dries up the kernels of the nuts too rapidly, 
and its continued application produces Assures in them ; or a 
fermentation is excited in theiq, which, increases their volume 
so greatly as to All up the whole cavity of the shell and to pre¬ 
vent them frqm rattling wheu put to this criterion of due pre¬ 
paration. The fire is lighted in the evening and kept up for 
the whole of the night. The smoking house is a brick building 
of a suable size with a.terraced roof, and the stage is placed 
at att ‘elevation of ten feet from the ground, having three divi- 
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sions in it for theproduce pf different months. The nuts ma#]t 
be turned every second or, third day, that'they mayatlpbrialte 
equally of the beat,* and such as have undergone the amt%P|g 
process for the period of 2 complete months . and rattle .ftegjjtg 
in the shell are, to be qracked with wooden mallets, the, .wgggfe 
eaten and shrivelled ones thrown out, and the good ones ,#ub$ 
bed over simply with recently prepared well sitted dl| 
lime. They are now to be regarbled, and .final*; 
ly packed for transportation in’tight casks, the insides of \yhioh 
have been smoked, cleaned, and covered with a,coating,pf 
fresh water and lime. If packed in chests, the seams must, be 
dammered to prevent the admission of air or water. There is 
no necessity for sorting them, as previously to their said, they 
are classed into sizes in the Company’s Ware-houses in Lon¬ 
don. . 

The mode generally practised in preparing Nutmegs for 
the market, is to dip them in a mixture of salt water and lime,, 
and to spread them out on mats for 4 or 5 days in the shade to 
dry. I am however convinced from much experience that this 
is a pernicious practice, not only from the quantity of moisture 
imbibed in this process encouraging the breeding of insect and 
rendering the nuts liable to early decay, but from the heating 
quality of the mixture producing fissures and occasioning a 
great loss in the out turn ; whereas by liming them simply in 
file dry way as I have' recommended, the loss ought not to ex-, 
ceed 8 per cent. In May 1816 I made some experiments on 
this subject. 1 cracked a quantity of Nutmegs that had been 
smoke-dried for 2 months, and distributed them into four equal 
portions. 1 prepared the nuts of one parcel with a mixture 
of lime and salt water ; those of the 2nd were rubbed over 
merely with fine well dried shell lime such as the natives use 
with their betel, although I have no doubt but that recently 
prepared aod well sifted common lime would answer equally 
well; those of the third parcel were mixed unlimed with one 
third of weight of whole black pepper ; and those of the fourth 
also unlimed with the same proportion of cloves. They, were 
then put into separate boxes with sliding tops, and numbered 
1, 2, 6, and 4 in the order I .have mentioned them. At the ex¬ 
piration of the first year they were all sound. After that ;of 
the second, I found 3 woVm eaten nuts in No. 1 and two in 
No. 3. but those in Nos. 2 and 4 remained untouched. The 
injured nuts were allowed to remain, and after the lapse .of 
the third year, five worm eaten ones were discovered 
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hi No. 1, three in No. 3 and two- in No. 4 those in 
No 2 being in their original state. Four years afid four months 
have now elapsed since the commencement of experiments, 
and upon examining the several parcels the other day, the 
number of decayed nuts has not inertased in Nos. 1, 3 and 
4, those in No 2 are a* good as the day they were put into 
the box. These experiments not only prove the superiority 
of liming in the dry way, but also the fact that the progress 
to general decay in a heap of Nutme.s, even after the insect 
has established itself, must be a work of years. In the shell 
they will keep for a a eat length of time. I have myself kept 
them in this state for six years, and when cracked they weie 
found perfectly sound. From the report of the 1 on don bio- 
kers however, they will not answer in Europe oil account of 
the heavy allowance for shells, which is one third of the 
weight; but the Chinese merchants are in the daily habit 
of exporting them to Penan'g and China, where they are iu 
request. It is stated.on the best authority, the unlimed or 
hrowu Nutmegs as the home dealers call them, mixed with 
Cloves as in experiment No. 4, are highly esteemed in Eng< 
land, and even preferred by some to the home produce ; most 
probably for the greater facility of detecting the flaws in them 
in their naked state. 

Although the (’love tree attains great perfection in the 
red mouM of these districts, it is more partial to a less tenaci¬ 
ous soil. Its cultivation has been established for manv years 
in the West Indies and at Bourbon, and is of secondary im¬ 
portance only. The* mother Cloves are planted in rich mould 
so as to reduce its tenacity; and to be cultivated in the same 
.mode as the Nutmegs, only that when full grown they require 
less manure in the proportion of one thitd. They yield gene¬ 
rally at the age of 6 years, and* at that of 12* are- in their 
highest state of .bearing, when the average produce may be 
estimatedat 6 or 7 pounds of marketable fruit each tree during 
the harvest, which takes place in the rainy months, but with 
us they have hitherto borne two crops in three years only. 
The fruit is terminal, and when of a reddish bue is plucked 
by the hand, so that the process of gathering it is tedious. It 
is then dried for several days on mats in the sun* until it 
breaks easily between the fingers, and assumes a dark brown 
color. It loses about 00 per cent, in drying; When past its 
prime the Clove-tree has-a ragged and uncombed appearance, 
attd I am led to suppose that its existence is limited to 20 
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years, unless in very superior soil,, in which, it uny drag out a 
protracted and unprofitable state of being to the period of. per-, 
haps 24 yeuis. Fleifce it becomes necessary to,pi ant a succes¬ 
sion of seedlings when the old trees have attained eight, years 
of age, and this octennial succession must be steadily kept in 
\i\v. * 

17. With reference to the number of labourers, cattle and 
•ploughs necessary for a plantation of 1000 Nutmeg or Cfove 
tr ees after the ground has been thoroughly cleared of under¬ 
wood and stumps of trees, I consider that 7 Chinese or active 
Bengalee labourers, 50 head of cattle and 2 ploughs won|d< 
be sufficient for all the purpose of the cultivation, with the 
exception of collecting the Clove harvest, which being a very 
tedious process, would require an extra number of hands, and 
indeed the best plan would be to gather it in by contract.— From 
a Paper by Mr. J. Lumsdainein the Proceedings of the Agricul¬ 
tural Society, established in Sumatra, 1820.— Ibid, May 15. 

THE COORG CAMPAIGN. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE MADRAS TIMES. 

Sir,-—If you feel disposed to give inseition to this letter in 
your paper, L shall feel indebted to you. Should you however 
decline doing so, may I request yon will have the goodness to 
return it to ine. 1 entertain a peculiar aversion "to any thing 
in the shape of anonymous productions. When a man adheres 
strictly to the truth, lean perceive no very substantial, reason 
why lie should not state it feailessly, and attach his signatme to 
the production. You will find my name, rank, and regiment 
affixed to the termination of this. All responsibility as to in¬ 
correctness in any portion of the information u may contain, 
rests solely with myself. 

The hostilities which have been carried on against the 
Coorg Rajah have excited considerable interest, and I hay#, 

I believe, perused every account in the Madras papers which 
has had reference to them. No where however have I observed 
die slightest attempt made to give a really accurate statement 
of the proceedings of the northern column,under Colonel .G-. 
Waugh, on (to us) the memorable third of the month .when 
we met with that severe repulse »t the stockade of Bpk’b. 

'I here appears an evident impression that the less said of tlje 
disaster the better. Considciabl# responsibility,, must jib fil¬ 
ially rest on the shoulders of the person who may eudeavopr to 
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throw light upon this delicate affair. That burden I have ex¬ 
pressed my willingness to take upon myself. That either error, 
oversight, or misapprehension Of orders exists somewhere, is 
a supposition, I presume, not far from the actual truth. In 
one of the official notifications it has tjeen stated that a disre¬ 
gard of, or a want of proper attention to, the orders of the Bri¬ 
gadier, on the part of a noble and brave old officer, (the 
much regretted Lieut.-Colonel Mill of H. M. 65th Regiment 
who fell on this occasion,) had been the means of bringing 
into action a greater number of those fine spirited fellows of 
H. M. 65th than exactly suited Colonel Waugh's intentions; 
and this circumstances having increased the casualties of the 
day, had unhappily crippled the gallant Colonel's means of 
carrying into execution, as rapidly as he could have wished, 
the orders of superior authority. 1 am aware that my own li¬ 
mited standing in the service—fifteen years—in some measure 
prohibits me from giving utterance to my sentiments, though 
I am neither without eyes to see, nor judgement to compre¬ 
hend the oversights of that day—1 sincerely desire that my 
motives for writing should not be liable to any misconstruction, 
and shall therefore sedulously avoid making reflections. My 
language, I hope, will be found, when speaking of my superi¬ 
ors, to be respectful. My object being simply to submit a 
correct and distinct detail of tbe proceedings of the northern 
column from day break to midnight of the third instant. I 
trust the introduction of the personal pronouns may be chari¬ 
tably remarked upon, as I narrate what principally occurred 
under my own observation. I shall strictly confine myself 
to truth and utterly defy contradiction. I have it in view 
to establish three facts. The first, that it Was not the intention 
of the Brigadier that the stockade of Buk’h should have been 
assaulted in front t as unfortunately was the case, and that this 
Was altogether owing either to the treachery or ignorance of 
the guides furnished to the two assaulting parties—from the 
circumstances that the guide attached to the assaulting party 
under my command, brought us intentionally directly close to 
the front of the outer barrier gate, ere a shot was fired—as 
did afterwards also the guide which accompanied the Other and 
more powerful assaulting party under the command of Major 
Bird, of the 31st Regt. Light infantry. Secondly, that only 
one reconnoitring party was sent oat during the day previous 
to the attack on the Stockade being made, thus its means of 
observation Were very circumscribed, that a sufficiency of 
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time was not allowed it to perform so responsible a duty at 
that of reconnoitring an enemy’s position, either with satisfac* 
tion to the mind of the officer commanding it, (that officer* 
was myseJf) or with benefit to the service, it having been re- 
called by bugle witliiq an hour and a quarter or considerably; 
less time from its starting. Thirdly, I will dare to venture on 
the assertion that it was alto' ether impracticable for the guns 
during the engagement • to have heen brought any nearer to 
the harrier than they were, which distance was verging on, 
if not fully, three quarters of a mile, in consequence of which 
they were comparatively, of little use, as the point they boro 
upon (even if they struck any portion of the works at all) 
must have been the extreme right ojf the stockade-—the jungle, 
being impervious, but few of the enemy could have been scrag¬ 
ged by the guns, which, though actively enough employed, 
it is to be regretted were so with but little effect. 

Personal consideratio ns would probably actuate the 
minds of those who are ■’’ailing the ocean of life with pros¬ 
perous breezes, to pause ere they ventured to delineate the 
acts of their superiors. I have had breezes enough. Heaven 
knows, during my military career, but confound them, they 
were the reverse of being prosperous ones I—Considerations ©ft 
this nature have, therefore, but trival influence with me. So 
long as, by the mercy of Heaven, l am enabled conscientious¬ 
ly to perform my duty, and uphold my station as an officer, 

1 have nothing to fear. I am however perfectly aware I have 
much less to hope for in the service. Frowns or threats. have 
now but small effect upon my nerves, having been unhappily 
often plunged into hot water, in a military sense, even to its 
maddening heat—that this species of bath hath lost its novelty 
with me—should 1 on any occasion fail in the performance of 
that duty, I expect no mercy, for, I would scorn to seek it, 
Mercy from man I spurn and loathe. It were a plant of Hear 
venly growth. Agony of mind hath .taught me to seek it.only 
in prayer to God above. But to my-narrative. At day light 
on the morning of the third of April the column wa&uudfiB 
arms, with the hope of joining, before night fell, the ©astern, 
column under Col. Lindsay, C. B» Every officer was in®r 
pressed more or less with tho notion that it was likely to prove* 
a dav of hard fighting, having during the preceding evening!, 
heard so much regarding the stockade at Buk’h that the, gen©*, 
ral anxiety to fall in with it was great, more particularly at 
its defences were represented as being of tho first order, Th© 
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advance guard was this morning commanded by Major Bird 
of the 31st Light Infantry as field officer of the day, under 
whom it was my fortune to be Captain of the day, conse¬ 
quently my position was also with the advance. Henot of 
H. M.55th Regt was Adjutant of the fla.y, he who so distin¬ 
guished himself on the occasion of the assault, and was twice so 
severely wounded. The advance was composed of seventy 
men including nnii-commUsioncd of II. M. 55th Regt. under 
the command of Limits. Bailey and Molloy. A picket of six¬ 
ty rank and tile with one native officer, and a due proportion 
of non-commissioncd of the 9th Regt. N. 1. commanded by 
Ensign Robertson of that corps, together with a similar num¬ 
ber of the 3lst Regt. L. I. under the immediate control of En¬ 
sign Babington of the L. fthe pioneers were also with the ad¬ 
vance. Instructions were given to me previous to our breaking 
ground, to cover and Hank the advance with the Light Infantiy 
—at the same time the Major stated to me that oil our ap 
pro tch to the stockade of Huk’h he would entrust me with one 
half of the advance as ail assaulting party, while he in person 
would command the other. It was with the highest satisfac¬ 
tion that while about 100 paces in front with the skirmishers 
I remarked the steady manner in which our men with young 
Babington conducted themselves; they evidently displayed an 
anxiety to ainulate those admirable steady sepoys, the Rifle 
Company of the 24th Regiment Native Infantry, who under 
Captain Scott and Lieutenant Kerr were engaged in flanking 
the column. Not a shadow of that precipitancy which had so 
maiked their proceedings on the previous day was now observa¬ 
ble amongst them—careful and stealthy as cats they felt every 
inch of their way—the jungle being sufficiently dense on either 
side to authorize their doing so, nor did they dream of filing 
till they had obtained a correct and steady aim. After the 
iirst two mites the road had almost entirely disappeared and 
you may judge of the labour of the pioneers, when I inform 
you, that it occupied a period of nearly two hours ere the guns 
could be brought the distance of half a mile. About 7 or 8 we 
were delighted to hear a very brisk and interesting cannonade 
from Col. Lindsay's column—this wus his successful attack 
on Rumasawmy Kunnawye, which stockade he had carried be 
assault on both flanks with trifling loss. A bout half past o 
the column had arrived on the margin of a dense jungle, on thy 
distant high grounds of which, it was understood, and by thJ 
guides asserted to be the case, that the stockade would be 
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fallen in with. It. became necessary that a road should he 
made down a very <ieep declivity and aero s a range of paddy 
grounds, before the nuns could be brought even to the skirts 
of the jungle, which m sobei earnest was a confoundedly dense, 
one, principally comyo^ed of laige foicsl tiees, sniping had 
ceased tor >oine tune when a smait lire was suddenly thrown in 
fiom a handful of Coorgas, who under cover of the jungle 
thought to have done, cousideiable ex-cation on tlio right of 
the advancing column; they were speedily dislodged by three 
rounds liom the guns, and driven fmiher hack into their shel¬ 
ter by the ntt* s. (t was now evident that an awful long time 
must, ot necessity, elapse ere the gnus could by possibility be 
brought acio-s to the jungle. This was the golden moment for 
sending out a brace of reconnoitring parti o. Ilad good i i form a-, 
tion been obtained at this cntical juncture, i may venture to 
say, that in all probability a very different result might have 
attended the evening’s operation. (Juhappily the hour and a 
half, which was couMim^d m effecting the passage of the guns, 
passed unheeded; our ffaukers and the rifles lay at their 
ta^e within the jungle, covering the wrokmg parties. Though 
we at that time knew nothing about it, the stockade was actu¬ 
ally situated within a mile and a half of the spot which afford¬ 
ed the ffaukeiH such excellent cover. Its position was on the 
top of a range of heights of considerable elevation, inclining 
slightly to our left, thickly studded with ju igle and magnifi¬ 
cent teak trees even to their .summit, affording splendid cover 
for reconnoitring. The guns having been got actoss, the skir¬ 
mishers were drawn in ; it was. now half past 11. Major Bird 
having sent for me ordered me to form a reconnoitring party, 
sharp—the half of the advance fell in. I received minute 
instructions and staited off' with Baity of the 35th liegt. and 
Bobeitson of the Dili N. I. We had to make a considerable 
detour to our right with the hope that by penetrating the jun¬ 
gle in that duection we might hit upon some passage which 
would afford us an opportunity of viewing the left flank of the 
stockade, (as cm starting we fronted it) or by better luck still 
fall on its roar. Foitune appealed at first propitious; we 
quickly fell in with a village evidently deserted but au hour 
or so previous to our arrival, as the domestic cattle and fowls 
were rangitig about in abundance. We then bit upon a deep 
ravine, apparently leading in the direction of the object of our 
pursuit, our passage was much impeded by large trees haring 
been felled and piled on each other every 20 paces across 
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this ravine. To remove the obstacles we had no means, conse¬ 
quently surmounted them by climbing over the best way we 
could ; and were enjoying the expectation of an early brush 
at the stockade, when to our infinite chagriue we distinctly 
heard the field officer’s bugles loudly sopuding the re-call; so 
promptly was this obeyed, that in the hurry I suddenly disap¬ 
peared beneath the earth, having fallen into an infernal sunken 
magazine of store-room, redolent with the vile elfin via oil, 
ghee and a thousand other villainous compounds, out of this 1 
was luggedueck and crop by the men of the 55th, who heartily 
enjoyed my confusion. On rejoining the advance a few 
minutes breathing time was allowed, while a dram was issued 
to the Europeans. The two parties for the assaults were then 
told off; the advance guard being equally divided between 
Major Bird and myself. However as we were separating, a 
support was sent up from the column, it consisted of Capt. 
Baty of the 55th Regt. with five aud twenty of his fine Light 
Company, and Lieutenants Gordon and Martin 3 st Light 
Infantry, with, I believe, a sub-division of their men ; these 
parties both joined Major Bird. My instructions were shortly 
and explicitly given me by the Major, it was the decided and 
expressed intention of the Brigadier that the two assaulting 
parties should attack in flank, or if attainable in reverse, while 
the guns were to be brought to play on the front of the stock¬ 
ade. I mean the barrier. My party intending to attack the 
left of the enemy’s works, I was directed not to penetrate the 
jungle very deeply to our right, but rather to skirt it and if 
possible to keep within hail of the field officer’s bugles; it 
was theiefore agreed between us that, iu order to prevent our 
crossing fire with each other, that both parties should sound 
the bugles every ten minutes. Major Bird, [ presume, did not 
at all intend to enter the thick of the jungle, his object being 
to wind round it, making a detour to his own left, hoping by 
this to fall in with the rear of the stockade. I was furnished 
with a guide who really possessed the confidence of the Briga¬ 
dier, and I am inclined to suppose was al'O thought well of by 
the Deputy Assistant Qr. Mr. General, Capt. Simpson, who 
was at his post with the advance the whole day. We started 
in high spirits. I 1 could plainly decipher delight and antici¬ 
pation in the sunburnt countenances of the two fine young 
officers who accompanied nte, Lieut. Bailey and Ensign 
Robertson; as also on each bronzed face of the gallant 
55th with whom it is positively a pleasure to serve. The men 
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*of the 9th kept up admirably, and turned out six volunteers of 
their grenadiers to flank the leading section of the Europeans. 
We proceeded steadily. The lads of the 55th cracking their 
jests with each other much to our entertainment. Supposing 
thdt we were rapidly approaching our destination, I was some¬ 
what surprised at the guide suddenly leading us to a deep ra¬ 
vine, which terminated in a rugged narrow and exceedingly 
steep ascent, formed of.-large bioken stones, evidently a high 
road to some place or other, thickly intersected every 10 or 16 
yards with enormous large trees cut down and thrown directly 
across our way. The thought instantly flashed across my mind 
that our guide was intentionally deceiving us, and wilfully 
leading us to the very front of the stockade ; this was neither 
in accordance with my wishes nor the orders I had received, 
as 1 had not a single pioneer nor a solitary scaling ladder with 
me. With a portion of former I ought, properly speaking, to 
have been furnished. 1 questioned the guide in every possible 
way; he having undertaken to lead me by a Bukhra-ke-rusta 
or sheep path ; his reply at least was so plausible that I could 
scarcely withhold a portion of belief. 4t Should 1 lead you, 
said he, to the front of the thut or stockade, must I not be the 
first that the Coorgas will shoot ? am 1 not in front with you V* 
This was specious reasoning. Notwithstanding 1 was perfect¬ 
ly correct in my supposition ; the haremzaad was actually 
leading us direct to the very barrier “ the gate of slaughter” 
as it has since been styled At this moment finding the 
impediments to our progress greatly increase, I confess I was 
desirous of drawing off our party somewhat to the right into 
the deep and perfectly impervious jungle, for I expected every 
moment that a volley from the enemy among us would intimate 
our approximate to his stockade, but I verily believe the 
devil himself would have failed in persuading our gallairt 
Europeans to diverge one yard either to the right or left. No¬ 
thing was left to us but scrambling over the impediments or 
crawling beneath them—for about half an hour we had altoge¬ 
ther lost the sound of the field officers bugle. We were 
within 100 paces from the outer barrier when it was report¬ 
ed to me that Major Bird’s party was observed at a dis¬ 
tance in the low grounds cutting his way ahd proceed¬ 
ing by the identical road which we had ascended*. We 
hailed him with our bugle; he replied by directing us in 
halt till he had formed a junction with us; we joined; 
-Mp Europeans were directed to fall back and gite those- 
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under Major Bird as commanding oflicor tin? pas. My own 
position was «»f course now with the loading section of the 
European^ of my own party. The whdle rested for 3 or 4 
minutes that the pioneers might come up. The uieu fell in, 
and down came the anticipated volley of musketry. Cheerful 
huzzas responded to the fire. Majoi Bird ami 11 eriot instantly 
led on the leading sections which divided to the light and leit, 
and rapidly commenced a roar of muMketry along both breasts 
of the stockade ; -the action was carried on with spiiit on both 
sides. The stockade itself was so inimitably masked that it 
was uiteily impossible to distinguish scarcely au iota of the 
breast woik although standing near to the harrier gate; a deep 
ditch within the harrier; a stioug pa'isade without, with a 
glacis, covered .the inner wails. 1 shall avoid entering very 
minutely into the particulars of the affair—they are on official 
record. After some consideiable time had elapsed, and only 
about 8 or 10 pioneeishad got up to the barrier gate, wheie 
they instantly received -their death wounds. ] observed Major 
Bird apparently extremely anxious that the pioneers should be 
■ent up to hiin^in order that the barrier might be foiced. He 
walked down about ten paces calling out loudly for the aid it- 
qnired—it came not — methought 1 could decipher the feelings 
of a biave man anxious to get the assistance he stood so much 
in need of, yetfeaiiug that a single retrogiade step on his part 
might by possi' ility be misinterpreted by the Europeans or by 
his own men who were intermingled with them. Whether I 
rightly judged the Major’s feelings on this occasion he best can 
say. lie returned double quick, nor did 1 conceive l was want¬ 
ing in my duty when I stept out and asked linn if lie would 
allow roe to go down the hill and exert myself in bringing up 
the pioneers he so much wanted, lie instructed uie to do so 
forthwith. 11 happily I passed through a pretty considerably 

smart fire iiuliit—the cross firo from both Hanks of the stock¬ 
ade during the whole of the action concentrating on this path¬ 
way by which we had ascended. Having stumbled ou a string 
of bodies laying on their faces apparently motionless, I ima¬ 
gined they were dead—it fortunately turned out otherwise. 
The picket of the 9th Regt. having lost their officer, young 
Robertson, who was shot through the head at the early part 
of the attack and died instantly, and having no confidence 
in their native officer whom 1 saw snug under cover, I 
should imagine became slightly confused for the moment and 
possibly somewhat disheartened at their loss. A few of them 
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Recognized me, mentioned their lost and loudly called oh’ 840 
to have an officer of, their Regt. sent up to them. The fire’tfM 
so heavy that l had neither time nor inclination to parity 
but mentioned to them I would return in a few minutes wtln 
pioneers, and I expected they would then follow me to tal 
barrier. So long as young Robertson had been with them tbty 
intermingled in the action most freely with the men of the St Si 
and were equally as hotly engaged as the Light Infantry. Pdtfr 
Robertson it was his maiden and bis last. 'Having with * soma 
difficulty procured a handful of pioneers, some five and twenty 
-or so, with two short ladders, I was hastily returning with them 
towards the harrier, when at no great distance from it I ndv 
ceived a matchlock ball clean through the front part of my 
left wrist, striking my pistol out of my hand; the shock nath- 
ruliy caused me to stumble. In an instant I was seized*by the 
legs and pulled down a declivity by sotne sepoys, and stowed 
away very comfortably under cover of a tree. Having bled pro¬ 
fusely for more than half an hour, I naturally became dread- 
fully faint, though surrounded by sepoys who saw tne bleeding, 
X could not obtain from them even a piece of rag to staurtchtue 
wound. The heat was intolerable, it was at this moment'that 
* sepoy of the 9th threw me a doth, with which I bandag¬ 
ed the wound and stopped the bleeding in a great measure 
Having returned to the path-way I met Lieutenant Martin 
who had been knocked down, fortunately his life had 
been preserved by the ball actually lodging in the tin 
work of his pouch, which had got out of its proper place 
and shifted to the side of his lungs; the ball now remains in 
his pouch- He also had twice endeavoured to reiospire 
the men of the 9th with confidence but without material suc¬ 
cess, their owu officers they required and none else. Some 
time after this Martin being again with his own men was shot 
through both legs, he is however doing well. Before crawling 
down to have my wound dressed, 1 considered it right as the 
men of the 9th belonged to my party to endeavour to prevail 
on them to follow me towards the barrier many or - them 
sprung up; my bandage having now opened the bleeding had 
freely recommenced. I fell from faintness,- and a dizziness 
soon rendered every thing imperceptible to me. I got some 
water from one of my own sepoys which refreshed me peyonC 
measure. By dint of crawling, ducking, and at times running, 
that I might avoid being potted, I got safe down to the, 'Cts, 
la»mn. While descending I met Colonel Mill steadily leading 
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on his men to the support of the assaulting party, as rapidly 
.as I could give utterance 1 entreated of him to avoid as much 
as possible the high road, sheltering his men on the descent to 
his right; he took no notice of this really good advice, and 
consequently had not a few of his bravo fellows placed hors 
de combat before it might be said they had even engaged in the 
action. The Colonel was perfectly regardless of his own safe¬ 
ty, this I presume is a feeling only to be acquired by a long 
apprenticeship to dangeT. It is an enviable sensation procure 
it how you will. lie had not been very long at the barrier 
gate when he appeared in depressed spirits at the sight of so 
many of his Own brave soldiers falling so thick around him ; 
he would listen to no advice, and refused to take even a mo¬ 
mentary cover from the hot lire in which he stood as I under¬ 
stand by the side of Bird and Heriot Heriot about this time 
received his first wound, being shot through the right leg he 
fell, and was being carried to the rear by liis own men on 
their shoulders when be received a ball through his left arm 
which at the moment was laying across his heart. The ball 
glided off by his leftside. Col. Hill was towards the termina¬ 
tion of the combat shot directly through his lungs, the ball pas¬ 
sing clean through his body; he sunk his bead upon his chest 
called for two or three of his officers by name, spoke to them 
and died. Young Babington of the 31st Light Infantry, who 
had during the whole day displayed the highest zeal and intre¬ 
pidity, was shot near the barrier gate by a jin jail ball entering 
bis chest and passing through hia»body ; he fell mortally wound¬ 
ed near to his commanding officer Major Bird, with whom he 
held some conversation, grasped bis hand, and panting for 
breath said, “ Farewell, I am dying.” He expired in a few 
minutes; how the Major himself escaped is almost miraculous, 
exposed as he was to the whole brunt of this murderous fire, 
surrounded by the dying and the dead, he had for nearly four 
hours escaped unhit. At length he received a severe blow on 
the forehead, which knocked him over. Happily it was almost a 
spent ball by which he had been struck, and it fortunately has 
occasioned him no after material injury. Lieutenant Robertson 
who commanded the grenadiers of the 55th, received a hand- 
1 some charge of small broken pieces of old iron in his right 
hip, which caused him to limp considerably, though even in 
limpibfe^jhe still preserved that graceful gait for which he is so 
dispgtyh^Mbed by the ladies. Captain Warren of the 55th was 
ftlN> wounded in the leg; the ball was extracted. The unex- 
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ampled loss of H. M. 55th Regt. was distressing. I refer 
you to the official returns, 31 killed and 68 wounded out of 250 
who were engaged, ss indeed a sackproportion. The lossjt>f our 
own corps, the Light Infancy, was also considerable. It'wps 
remarked that young Lieut. T>e Ware line of the 55th when 
the bidders were brought up was seen using every possible 
exertion to fix them at the hairier with his own bands, while 
tinder a very heavy fire. Having been 44 hours under this fire 
and very exertion that could possibly have been made by man 
to carry the position by assault having been attempted; 
though in vain. The field officer summoned a council of war 
when a retreat was decided upon. When with the column, my 
wouud having been attended to, I had leisure to make to my* 
self' the following observations, viz. That the Brigadier was 
with the guns in front of the column during the whole engage¬ 
ment, consequently he could not have seen any portion of 
the stockade, also T remarked that it would huve been im¬ 
practicable to have brought the guns nearer to the barrier than 
they were, owing to the deep ravines and steep ascents. The 
biigudc of guns was commanded on that occasion by as intre¬ 
pid, fine and pomising a young officer as ever breathed,—one 
whose heart beat high that day for distinction and whose gallant 
beating and unremitted exertions on this as on every occasion 
during the Coorg service, secured to him the admiration of every 
officer of the column,—l allude to Lieutenant Timmins of 
the Madras Artillery. I answered a question put to me by 
Colonel Waugh to this effect, that the guns could not, t 
thought, be brought nearer in proper time—the distance of .tfie 
guns from the barrier (the direction which 1 also pointed out 
to Colonel Waugh as being considerably to his rigtit) was a 
good three quarieis of a mile at a rough guess. Had*our 
column beeu furnished with shells it could, 1 presume, without 
difficulty have shelled the Coorgas out; there was not ou£-„ in 
the whole brigade. The enemy, as the retreat commenoec|, 
began firing the jungle around us. The retreat, though wjjth 
some little contusion at first, was conducted admirably and 
almost as steadily as if on a parade ground, not even a solitary 
bullock was lo&t. It was covered by two companies of (< the 
31st L. 1. under Lieut. Briggs who with Lieut. Brett b$4 
been sent up as supports to Major Bird. Many ennogycmpB 
were made by the enemy to annoy the retreating. Qpltupj), 
these attempts were speedily checked. Sniping contuse) 
smartly during the whole of the retreat which was ,a ; 4t£fc$Q* 
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of four miles, being the ground we started from in the morn*' 
ing where we arrived about 7 or 8 in the evening. Consider¬ 
able apprehensions where entertained as to the probability of 
the enemy making a night attack on the camp. Had the Coor- 
gas been an enterprising enemy they would certainly have- 
attacked us, aud decidely at a great advantage from our 
ground being almost circums ribed with hills and jungle. 
The sepoys of both Regiments were not in the best of hu¬ 
mours, the sentries in general in that state of nervous excite¬ 
ment that they appeared well disposed to fire on any who- 
approached tb^m either friend dr foe. i he night was pitchy 
dark, so iq order to secure the less chance of any misadventure 
to myself, I thought proper to dispense with the services of 
an escort in going my rounds at night. There was some trifling 
sniping during the night, but no attack whatever was attempted 
oil our position, i have brought you now to the hour of mid¬ 
night or the 3d and take my leave by enclosing you a copy 
of the BrigadPI morning orders of the 4th, as they relate to the 
business of the preceding day. 

Your obedient servant, 

G. W. HUTCHISON, Capt. 3Ut Kegt. L. I. 
Camp Merkara , Coorg, Mag 2, 1834. 

INSOLVENTS* COURT ,— Saturday, June 7, 1834. 

Four prisoners, viz. The Hon’ble Capt. Wm. Hamilton, 
Major F. J. Spiller, Lieut. W. Wymer, and Lieut. D. Wig¬ 
gins were brought up for their discharge. 

Hon'ble Capt. Hamilton examined by Mr. Turton. I am 
acquainted with Mr. Donnithorne, and was introduced to him 
by a relation of his in 1829. 1 had no previous acquaintance 
with him ; I was then proceeding to England, being in a bad 
state of health; 1 never lived in his house; 1 occasionally dined 
but never slept there. 1 resided at Barfoot’s Hotel. I dined 
oftener at Barfoot’s than at Mr. Donmthorne’s. I came 
down to Calcutta in August or September 1829. 1 received 

from my brother Lord Belhaven a letter to draw some money, 
but did not state it was for £1,600. I cannot state any par¬ 
ticular sum. 1 destroyed Lord Belhaven’s letter with some 
other pajfrrs, not supposing it Would ever be of any use. 1 
destroyed 'it either after I went home or before. 1 have no 
particular recollection of destroying the letter. 1 thought it of 
no consequence. I shewed that letter to Mr. Charles Mor- 
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gen of Mackintosh’s house; I think be took a copy of that 
part allowing me to draw the money. I asked Air. Donpi- 
thorne to endorse tine bill along with my cousin Mr. £dwtnjl' 
Marjoribanks. 1 was given to understand by Mr. Morgan 
that if two peisons endorsed the bill, it would be excepted* 
To the best of my knowledge Mr. Marjoribanks was at that 
time solvent. 1 never knew that be was not till after bis 
death. I assigned no reason to Mr. Donni thorne to endorse' 
the bill. 1 told Mr. Dohnitliorne to endorse the bill to enable 
me to get the money, i cannot say on how many bills 1 got 
Donnithor tie’s endorsement; I dare say 1 got it to two bills. 

I may have got it to three. 1 am quite sure I got it to two. 

I am not sure I did not get four. I don’t think I ever bad 
any thing to do with Messrs. Fergusson and Company: 
[looking at a protest] it appears to be a b.ll of mine, but it is 
not in my hand writing; 1 dare say I drew it. I was not an 
endorser of any bills on Messrs. Fer^u^son and Company. 

1 don’t believe l received the amount « f the bill at all. 1 
drew on Lord Belhaven to enable me to pny my debts and my 
passage home, I suppose I did receive value for that bill; 
the bill is drawn by me on Mr. Donnithorne. I never receiv¬ 
ed a single Expense from Messrs* Fergusson and Company. 

I frequently received money from Mr. Magoribaoks. I le- 
ceived that money (amount of the bill) from the hands of Mr. 
Morgan. Nine thousand rupees is admitted in my schedule 
to have been received from Mr. Donnithorne. this bill forms 
a pait of the 9,000 Rs. Mr. Donnithrone never lent me any 
money, except by having pdMl the dishonored bills he bad 
endorsed. 1 don’t remember how many bills Mr. Donnithorne 
accepted. 1 calculate upon thrt-e bids, and if drawn, it must 
be for £300 each. 1 never thought it necessary to enquire 
what he paid. I wont swear that I did not draw 4 bills of 
£300. each; but swear that my schedule is true; to the best 
of my belief [looking at 3 billsLthene bills were drawn by iffe, 
the first bill and these are different. 1 don’t remember to 
what extent 1 drew through Messrs. Alexander and Company 
on Lord Belhaven. I drew other bills through friends on 
Lord Belhaven at the same time. I drew other bills, some 
in favor of Mr. Coull. 'Hus was before I drew on Mr. 
Donnithorne. I drew on Mr. Couli in 1828 and on Mr. 
Donnithorne in 1829. To the best of my knowledge t received 
Lord Belh&ven’s letter in 1827 at Almorah; I drew all the 
hills on the authority of that letter. I drew the other bills ia 
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favor of Colonel Faithful, I drew in favor of him, and I dare 
nay in favor of "others also. The nature of my debt to Major 
Night is that he puid a debt foi- me. I drew in favor of Colonel 
Faithful in 1827. My debt to Captain Veysey is partly for a 
horse and partly for a bungalow rent. 1 drew in favor of Colo* 
nel Faithful at least 8,000 Rs. I drew* in favor of Alexander 
and Company in 1820. Lord Belhaven paid Colonel Faithful’s 
bill, but 1 don’t know when; he paid about £900 for me; 
to Colonel 'Faithful, I think he paid £600. Lord Belhaven 
never complained of my drawing upon him; this £ swear 
positively. JL left Calcutta for England about the last week 
of Decemoer, 1829. My brother refused to accept of Mr. 
Coull’s debt. I heard of it somewhere about May last year; 
I was then in London. Lord Belhaven told me that lie had 
paid some, but owing to his misfortunes he was unable to pay 
any more. I never made any endeavours to take up the 
dishonored bills. Lord Belhaven told me to draw sufficient 
sums to free myself from debt in this country, pay my pa - 
sage, and return to England, in bills for £300 each payable 
at intervals of one month ; with reference to the bills of 
Messrs. Mackintosh and Alexander they were payable one 
month after each other. 1 did destroy Lord Belhaven’* letter 
authorizing me to draw upon him in England ; i think 1 des¬ 
troyed it with my papers. I swear that all the bills I drew 
were on the authority of Loid Belhaven’* letter; I did uot 
think it necessary to state this in the bills. I did not consider 
these as gifts or loans, but partly my own. Lord Belhaven 
had a right to take mine, and ^considered 1 had a right upon 
his. The name of my a^eut was James Dundas, now John 
Dundas in St. Andrew’s Square, Edinburgh, No. 29. Mr. 
James Dundas was my father’s agent; my father died in 1814. 

I don’t know what my father left me; lie left a Will, but I 
never saw it; be left me something T know'; what sums J 
hive received 1 cannot give even a rough guess. 1 believe 1 
was to receive the interest of »10,000. I never assigned over 
or mortgaged thut interest under the will ; I dare say Lord 
Belhaven has paid more than £10,000 for me. There was a 
legacy left me by my uncle Colonel Bailey for £2,000; 1 
think I have received the whole; there were three other 
legacies from my three sisters, one of £1,500, and the others 
for £500 each. [Captain Hamilton at first refused to tell the 
names of the persons, to whom he had made over the legacies, 
but upon Sir John Grant’s observing that it was for him to 
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form an opinion with what candour Captain Hamilton would 
disclose his affairs he continued.] The whole of my si sterna 
legacy of £1,500 I gave Mr. Paterson who was my brother's 
factor, (as a person who gathers rent is called in Scotland) till 
1833; he had always been in the habit of procuring several 
little things for me. lie might have paid it all away to old set* 
vants and others. 1 made "oyer the money to Mr..Paterson in 
December 1830. 1 did .not know that Mr. DonflJthorne’s bill 

was not honored in 1833. Lord Belhaven told nie that Owing to 
his misfortunes he could not at that time pass the bifia 1 had 
drawn. I had then as I have now every reason to believe 
that at a future period Lord Belhaven would pay tofTbills, 
though not with Lord Belhaven’s money. 1 have every reason 
to Relieve that Lady Belhaven will p*y them out of her,sepa¬ 
rate money. 'I he other two legacies I spent and gave away in 
a similar manner to the last. The first legacy of £500 I first 
made over to a person by the name of Johnstone, 1 received 
the legacy in 1830, I made it over to Johnstone immediately 
after l got it. 1 placed it in his hands, and gave him instruc¬ 
tions to keep it, and from time to time to pay it as 1 required ; 
what had not been distributed, 1 placed in the hands of Mr. 
Jack, about £250 or £300. Mr. Jack is a farmer at Uddington ; ' 
1 gave him instructions to make small donations; it was all dis¬ 
tributed in donations in about six months; 1 also drew upon him 
for hire of post chaises, &c. I never had an account from Mr. 
Jack, he was alive when £ left Scotland. The third legacy of 
£500 i deposited and spent in toe same way ; Mr. Dundas may 
be in possession of some part. * had some other very small 
legacies left me, which 1 directed to be given to some of my 
relations. There was landed property left me under the will 
of Captain Bailey; but if I took it, i was to pay certain lega¬ 
cies from it; the whole property was sold by my consent ; I 
had £2000 ; this was at the death of Colonel Bailey in 1815; 
Mrs. Bailey died in 1822 or 1823 ; the property was sold the 
year she died or the year following. 1 am Lord Bclhaveu’s only 
brother, the family property is not entailed, a' part of the pro¬ 
perty is. Lord Belhaven has no children, his Lordship was mar¬ 
ried in 1816, his age l think is about 42. I believe that if Lord 
Belhaven died to-morrow, I should not come in for a farthing; 
on Lord Belhaven’s death I would be the nearest heir ; my, 
sister I think would come in before. - Not an acre of my 
grandfather’s land is entailed ; and if I were to insert all tfiefee 
remote contingencies in my Schedule, I might have inserted 
half the county of Lanarkshire. 
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Mr. Smith, attorney for Messrs. Thacker and Company, 
the detaining creditors then examined Captain Hamilton re¬ 
garding the purchases he had made and the bill drawn on ac¬ 
count; after which, Mr. Strettell, attorney for Captain Ha¬ 
milton, obtained leave to put a few questions to him regarding 
the nature of the misfortunes of Lord Belhaven. Captain 
Hamilton said that several years ago Lord Belhaven was ad¬ 
vised by some of his friends to build >a large Distillery which 
cost about £1,80,000. and kept up at enormous expeuce : his 
lordship never received half per cent on it, on the contrary it 
was the r» in of Lord Belhaven and of him also. 

Captain Hamilton was then remanded for the amendment 
of his schedule, of one of the four bills endorsed by Mr. 
Donnithorne not having been included in the item noticed 
in his examination till next Saturday week. 

Lieut. Wymer’s case was called on, Mr. Macnaughten 
as assignee applied for the deduction of the one-third of the 
insolvent’s pay for the benefit of his creditors, this was le t for 
the future consideration of the Court and the Insolvent was 
discharged. 

Lieut. Wiggins’s case being caMed on, Mr. Collier ap¬ 
peared in behalf of some creditors, that a part of the insol¬ 
vent's pay be deducted for the benefit of his creditors. Lieu¬ 
tenant Wiggins said, that his pay was only 109 Rs.8 annas, 
out of which be could not pay a penny as he had to join his 
Regiment, which was as far off as Mhow, and had besides a 
variety of ex pences to incur.** This was left for the future 
consideration of the court, and the insolvent was discharged, 

Major Spiller next got his discharge, after some obser¬ 
vations by the Commissioner on the enormous amount of bis 
debts which were upwards of 3} lakhs of Rupees. The de¬ 
duction of Major Spiller’s pay being left as in the other cases, 
for the future consideration of the Court.— India Gazette. 

Saturday, June 28, 1834. 

Agreeably to the order of the Court the HorCble Captain 
William Hamilton was again brought up for his discharge ; 
he was remanded on the 7th instant to amend his schedule, 
which was done. The amended schedule being filed only the 
day before, Mr. Turton objected to the case proceeding, as he 
had H2. tittle to see the schedule, or to communicate with his 
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‘client on the subject. The learned Commissioner wished to 
defer the hearing op that ground, and imputed much blame 
both to the insolvent* End his attorney for their delay infiliog 
the amended schedule, which must have* presented opposing 
creditors from seeing the same or of availing themselves,of stay 
flaws. Mr. Turtoii sa*id if the Court would go on with the 
case, he would take no advantage of that objection, but would 
go into the merits of it.. The Court complied, but proceeded 
first with other cases of both Courts, that Mr. Turton might 
see the schedule, which however he was unable to do from his 
other engagements. On the case being resumed, the learned 
Counsel addressed the Court in opposition to the Insolvent’s 
discharge: he said he was sorry he was placed in a situation 
where it was his duty to oppose a gentleman on such grounds. 
He drew the attention of the Court to the 57th and 50th sec* 
tions of the Act. The first of these sections says: 4t In case 
it shall appear to the Court that any such Insolvent has frau¬ 
dulently with intention to conceal the state of his or her affairs, 
or to defeat the objects of this Act, destroyed, or otherwise 
wilfully prevented, or purposely withheld the production of 
any book, paper, w writing, relating to such of his or her af¬ 
fairs as are subject to investigation uuder this Act; or keep or 
cause to be kept false books nr made false entries in, or with¬ 
out entries, from, or wilfully altered or falsified any such book, 
paper, or writing; or that such Insolvent has fraudulently, 
with intent of diminishing the sum to be divided among-his or 
her creditors, or of giving an i^due preference to the said ere- * 
ditors, discharged or concealed any debt due to or from the 
said Insolvent; or made away with, charged, mortgaged, or 
concealed any part of his or her property, of what kind eofever; 
then it shall and may be lawful for shell Corrt to adjudge that 
such Insolvent shall be so discharged, and so entitled as store- 
said, so soon as he or she shall have been in custody, for suck 
period, not exceeding three years in the whole, as the Court 
shall direct.” The learned Counsel contended that .the ac¬ 
counts of the giving away of the legacies left to the Insolvent, 
if credible, was a fraud on the creditors, and that they could 
have been made with no other intention, and to defeat the ob¬ 
jects of the Act; for in the manner he hoadeaeribed the spend¬ 
ing of the money and knowing his brother was usable to aouor 
bis drafts, the returning to India and taking the .benefit of the 
Act, he must hate contemplated. Tike drafts amounted to 
40,000 rupees, nearly the amount oftthe legacies he received, 
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gnd which he lavished away; he opposed the Insolvent’s dia? 
charge on this section on the ground of bjs having made away 
with these suras of money with the intentibn ,of defrauding his 
creditors, aud defeating the objects of the Act by concealing a 
part of his property. The learned Counsel then read the 56tji 
section. “ In case it shall appear that such Insolvent shall have 
contracted any of the debts fraudulently, or by means of breach 
of trust, or by means of false pretence;, or without having any 
reasonable or probable expectation at the time when contracted, 
of paying the, same, &c. then it shall and may be lawful for 
finch Court to adjudge that such Insolvent shall be so discharg¬ 
ed, as soon as he shall have been in custody for a period not 
exceeding two years in the whole.” He contended on behalf 
of Mr. Douoithorne, that from the Insolvent’s own admission 
it appeared that the debt he contracted with Mr. Donnilhorne 
was under false pretences. Though the fraud be not sufficient 
to indict a party* yet if credit was obtained under false pre¬ 
tences, it was enough to make it incumbent on the Court to 
remand the party under that clause, in looking at the cir¬ 
cumstances of the case it appeared that Captain Hamilton re¬ 
ceived in 1827, a letter from his brother Lord Belhaven, which 
must have been in reply to one written by him in 1826, where¬ 
in according to his own account, he stated he was obliged to 
go to the Hills for the re-establishment of his health* trad that 
his debts amounted to about £900; he received a reply from 
Lady Belhaven, that she was sorry to learn the bad state of 
his health, and that be should have resolved on going to the 
Hills instead of to Scotland for Bis recovery; Lord Belhaven 
wrote, authorizing him to draw the £900. This could hot 
have authorized him to draw £9,000, for it was only a letter of 
credit to the amount of £900. And that it was a fraud on 
Captain Hamilton’s part to use it afterwards as an existing let¬ 
ter of credit. In 1827 be drew at least 6,000 Rs, and iri 
March or April 1828, he drew in favor of Mr. Coull for 
6,000 Rs.; this was at least eighteen months prior to his mak¬ 
ing use of the letter with Mackintosh and Co., or obtaining 
Mr. Donitithorne’s indorsement. Captain Hamilton had en¬ 
deavoured to satisfy the Court that, on account of the losses bis 
brother had met with, the draughts in 1829 were not honored, 
but the draughts drawn in favor of Mr. Coull eighteen months 
before wave not'honoured. Notwithstanding this, he came 
down resided with Mr. Marjoribanks, through whose 

intervmftflbn he drew 12,000 Rs, from Alexander and-Co., and 
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12,000 Rs. from Mackintosh and Qo., anil from Fergusson 
Co £300. How did Captain Hamilton, obtain the eudfc 
ments from Mr. Donnithorne ? He brought^, a letter of ii., 
Auction to him and asked him to endorse ms qraijgljts on . 
strength of a letter offered it that hediad on to j|> 

considerable amount. At'this tithe I s had Hq pretence for 
saying lie had that letter of credit. Captain Haftiltpri in ad¬ 
dition to his other statements said, that in' 1820fie pommuni- 
cated with his brother Lord Belhaven, that his debb e^c^eded 
£900, and that he would be obliged to draw more, fd this he 
received no reply. Was a person who received a letter of 
credit in 1827 for £900 and drew more the following yea r , jus¬ 
tified in stating that he had an existing letter of credit, and get¬ 
ting people to endorse draughts to a considerable* amount on 
the strength of it ?—which was really a fraud. He hadf con¬ 
cealed from Mr. Donnithorne that he had drawn other drafts^ 
and Alexander and Co. knew nothing of his having drawn in 
favor of Mackintosh and Co. He used that letter of credit as 
he thought proper, not only as an existing letter of credit, but'as 
authorizing him to draw for more than it specified: if that was 
not a fraud, an obtaining money under false pretences, then 
there was no such thing as fraud which could constitute a cri¬ 
minal charge. The learned counsel contended thpt Captain. 
Hamilton had brought himself under the 58th section of the Ac£ 
and that it was,incumbent on the Court to commit him to jail for 
such a period as should teach others not to contract debts as they 
thought proper, without any prospects of liquidating theni v gnd 
then apply for their discharge in that Court as a matter of 
course, with debts to the amount of forty or fifty thousand 
rupees without an anna to cover them. Captain 
peered to have drawn 39,000 Hs on a letter of credit written ^ 
years before the time it was drawn. A man who receives & 
letter of credit for £900 and uses it to the extent of39,000 $U» 
shewing it to each as an existing letter of credit, and. saying 
nothing that he had drawn through others, was far fropi^being 
honest. Captain Hamilton knew that'the draft drawn imfavtgr 
of Cplonel Frith was paid, and probably guested that the, one 
drawn in favor of Mr. Cuulf Was not. W|at must have been 
bis feedings when he wrote to his brother from* Sautipca^ tel¬ 
ling him that his debts exceeded much what he.had 
stated, and that he should be forced to - draw on him fega 
larger amount, and when he afterwards drew on diet letter of 
credit? Must he not have known at the time that he repre- 
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seated that letter to Mr. Donnithorne that lie had no prospects 
of repaying the money, when on the evg* of his departure he 
drew from Alexander’s, Mackintosh’s and Thacker’s nearly 
to the amount of 30,000 Rs. ? The learned Counsel wished 
to know if Captain Hamilton had any. hope of paying these 
debts when he contracted them, not haring been authorized by 
his brother to draw to any further extent after 1827. He 
should have told Mr. Donnithorne when he asked him to en« 
dorse his drafts, how much he had already drawn upon the 
letter of credit, and how much more he intended. It was a 
complete fraud. He did not say why the letter of credit was 
destroyed; he once said he knew not where it was; it then 
struck him, that it being of no further use, he had destroyed it 
With his other papers when he was going home. If the drafts 
were dishonored he would be made to shew on what authority 
he had drawn them; there was nothing to show that the draughts 
were drawn on any authority, though he had sworn that he 
drew them on the authority ot Lord Belhaven. It was painful 
to see a gentleman swear that he drew on authority, and then 
acknowledge that he had not even the inference to do so, con¬ 
cealing the real facts from those who pledged their credit. 
When the draughts were dishonored, he did not endeavour to 
take them up. Three days after his arrival in England, he 
saw his brother, who told him, he could not honor some of his 
draughts. None of the draughts which Mr. Donnithorne 
endorsed he had reason to think was paid, and yet what was 
the account he gave of the legacies which he received in 1830 
amounting to £2,500 ? [Captain Hamilton’s evidence relating 
to the disposal of the legacies which appeared in our former 
report of this case, was read.] He first said the legacies were 
left to himself, but this was contradicted in the amended sche¬ 
dule, where they were entered thus:—“ During the time that 
X was at home three legacies were left me by my three sisters. 
These were however left under directions that I should lay 
out and distribute them amongst poor people on the estate 
of the family. This I have done according to tho direc¬ 
tions of thmWill.” It was useless to think that any one could 
be permit*# to come into Court without any excuse for spend-* 
ing legacies bequeathed to him, to retract by the insertion of 
such an item. 1 f*the mere oath of ao Insolvent were sufficient 
to carry him through the Court in spite of every thing, very 
little confidence could be placed in the Act. During the time 
Captain Hamilton was in England, he received £2,500, and 
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bad a sufficient sum, within very little, to meet all the draughts 
he had drawn when paving this country. At Edinburgh when 
he passed himself as an Insolvent, he w«s making presents qf 
large sums to different people. It was observed, |uat. he .6£» 
pected to liquidate hispebts out of his salary ; he first- exhi¬ 
bited debts to the amount of 48,000 rupees, f which now came 
up to 68,000 rupees, which sup he expected to liquidate out of 
his salary. Such an assertion would not have*been believed, if 
sworn to by a Hindoo; no, nor from any other person. In 
reading the notes of Captain Hamilton’s evidence it appeared 
that part of the legacies was spent in poht chaise hire which 
was inconsistent with the insertion in the amended schedule, 
that the legacies were given away in charity. The legacy left 
by Colonel Bailey went to the Edinburgh Agent, this legacy 
as well ns ihn e others may or may not be spent. It appeared 
the Insolvent’s intention was, to conceal bis property, take the 
benefit of the Act, and go home enjoy his half pay and ail 
that be could manage to save. No honest man would have 
dispo-ed of these legacies in the way he had done, when be 
had such debts to pay. Not a word of the way the legacies 
were disposed of could be believed. It was far from his inten¬ 
tion to press upon any m rn, but the man to be spared was not 
the man of education and rank, who should have paid those 
who have lost by him. The learned Counsel then contended 
that under the dtUli section of the Act, the Insolvent should 
not be discharged without suffering such imprisonment as may 
be a warning to others not to contract debts when they have 
no prospects of paying the same. 

Air. Clarke addressed the Court on behalf of the Insol¬ 
vent, which he said he did under some difficulty, not being 
present when his client was examined, upon which examina¬ 
tion his learned friend’s argument was founded, the lalacy of 
which he would expose. 

The t'ouit offeied to read the notes taken of the evi¬ 
dence. 

Mr. Clarke returned th inks, and observed the argument 
advanced were not sufficiently weighty to give so intitdt trou¬ 
ble*. 11 is learned friend depended more on oratory supc**s 
than on the merits of his case, and had not left a stone un¬ 
turned to.oppose the Insolvent's discharge. He then .ad¬ 
verted to the several objections, of his friend, of notice 
having been given, then that sufficient time was not gi?eq^4nd. 
when these fail him he resorted to what he called- ** facte of 
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the case*/* a great deal of which were matters of conjecture. 
From the sections appealed to by his friend, the law would 
be seen, and from the examination of the Insolvent whether 
he had made himself obnoxious to the punishment imposed by 
those sections. He read the first section, and saw no evidence 
considering the Act as rigidly 1 as penal statutes, that could 
warrant the Court in saying the Ihsolvent had made away or 
concealed any part of his property. All that could be said 
against his client was that his accounts were not kept clear, 
but th'it did not indicate that he made away with or concealed 
any part of his property. All his friend's argument amounted 
to this: that the Insolvent instead of paying his debts, squan¬ 
dered away the legacies left him. This was culpable couduct, 
and he Would not vindicate it. But it was not the conduct 
cognizable in this section, ‘which applied to those who conceal 
propeity, that after they are discharged, they may have the 
use of it. He then read the 58th section which said “ if any 
Insolvent shall haVe contracted debts fraudulently, or by 
means of breach of trust, or by false pretences, or without 
having any reasonable or probable expectation at the time 
when contracted of paying the same, &c.” This referred to 
the amount of the Insolvents debts, and the probability he 
had of paying them. He then referred to Captain Mac- 
Nagh ten’s case, the amount of whose debts was 1,38,407 Rs., 
and he had no assets, and nothing but his military pay to de¬ 
pend upon, and the prospects of future promotion in his pro¬ 
fession. • He opposed Captain MacNaghten on that ground, 
but the Court aid not consider that he came under the 38th 
section of the Act as he had his profession open to him, and 
objection was over-ruled. The argument of his friend there¬ 
fore was unavailing. He should not have had recourse to 
these arguments but for his friend's dogmatical assertions; 
and if asked how the Couit would act, be would shew his 
friend how the Court did act. Respecting the drafts drawn, 
he could hardly extract from his friend whether the letter 
of credit was only for £900 or whether it was otherwise. If 
his friend meant the former, it was a conjecture, in which 
carfe* it is possible, that the letter was an open letter of credit. 

The evidence of the Insolvent stating the letter received 
from Lord Belhaven authorizing him to draw as much as he 
required, to pay his debts and his passage hoipoie, was read by 
£he Court* 

Mr. C&irAe here entered at great length into the details 
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of his friends opposition, the sections of the Act wider.con-, 
sideration, and in j ratification of his client’s conduct in ^ draw* 
mg drafts on the authority of his brother, and the probable, 
means of bis paying the same. In conclusion, he said* the* 
Act of Parliament ought to be strictly construed, and to brings 
bis client under the 57th section it must appear clearly to the* 
Court that fraud was committed by him, and that he had no. 
probability of pay ing to .remand under the other. 

Sir John Giant said he agreed entirely with the Counsel 
for the Insolvent who said that the &7th and 68th sections of' 
the Act are to be considered as penal enactments and that they 
were consequently to be considered strictly : the words of the 
Act are that it shall and may be lawful for the Court Ac., with 
regard to the length of imprisonment, they are to be considered 
as words authorizing the Court to inflict imprisonment not ex¬ 
ceeding a ceitain period on an Insolvent fqr having violated 
certain rules therein specified. There was nothing to guide the 
Court as to the facts except the information of the Insolvent 
himself; the Court was bound to take it as it stood, comparing 
it as in all cases with what is credible, and what otherwise,* 
The first objections made to the Insolvent’s immediate discharge 
were, the ground in which it is insisted that the penalty of .the* 
Act should be inflicted on him under the 67th section. It then* 
became necessary to see what the offences were mentioned in 
that 57th section which was read, and which could only refer;, 
in this case to the Insolvent’s having destroyed the letter he, 
received from his brother authorizing him to make the drafts. *. 

The opjposmg Counsel said he relied principally on the 
58th section. 

Sir John Grant continued : placed in the situation as he< 
was, he was bound to give a caudid opinion. That there was 
as much carelessness iu the conduct of the Insolvent as well, 
towards his own interest as that of those who lent him mo-* 
ney, could not be denied : such carelessness on the part of any 
one was highly culpable. The letter being destroyed was an 
unfortunate circumstance, for if his affairs were confused, he 
might have beeu able to put it in the hands of those who were 
answerable for the payment of the drafts if not honoured. 
[The 57th section read.] There were no grounds to say ,.thife 
the Insolvent did fraudulently with iutent to diminish the 
to be divided, or of giving an undue preference, conceal oi 
make away with his property. It did not appear to the Confr,’ 
however blameable it was considered for any one whole urn-* 
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able to pay his debts to lay out sums which he got without pay* 
ing those debts—he did not however come ^within the words of 
this section nor were there any grounds to impute the same to 
the Insolvent. If the Commissioner did not err in his conclu¬ 
sion of the evidence, and did not misconstrue the statute, ho 
saw no grounds under the 57tU section, for refusing the Insol¬ 
vent his discharge. With regard to indicting punishment un¬ 
der the 58th section of the Act which Belated to the contract¬ 
ing of debts fraudulently. Breach of trust was not imputed to 
the Insolvent, but false pretence was. But it is my opinion, 
continued the Commissioner, and that is not a new opinion, 
for I have had occasion to consider that clause of the Act be¬ 
fore, that false pretences in this penal clause, must receive 
the same interpretation as in any other penal statute. It re¬ 
mains lo be seen whether this money was contracted fraudu¬ 
lently, which word embraces every description of what may 
be termed fraud, or whether contracted without any prospects 
on the part of the Insolvent to be able to pay it. I would de¬ 
sire it to be known, that so far as it depends on me, L shall 
never be of opinion that a person who has contracted debts 
heedlessly should be dealt with on the footing of one entitled 
to the full benefit of the Act. It is indispensably necessary 
that different views should be taken of the two cases. That 
the Act should have the full interpretation under a meaning of 
the Legislature, and that a difference should obtain between au 
honest debtor, and one that has thoughtlessly contracted debts 
without any prospects of paying them. That that is a degree 
of guilt amounting to fraud no one would assert; and when a 
direct fraud appears one may deseive under this Act a severe 

t mnishment. The Insolvent was charged with having used a 
etter which authorized him to draw to a certain amount, for 
drawing more than the letter authorized. [The insolvent’s 
evidence was read.] Mackintosh and Co. must have been 
aware of the nature of the letter and Mr. Donnithorne knew 
that they would accept the draft when endorsed. The Insolvent 
believed Mr. Marjoribanksto be a man of property. Mackintosh 
and Co. must have been aware of the contrary. By the evi¬ 
dence it appeared that the Insolvent had often drawn before on 
his brother who had honored other drafts drawn by him, and 
that he received no communication from his brother for draw¬ 
ing so much. The letter appeared to be a genet al letter, refer- 
ing to no statement that he should require £900; Lady Bel- 
haven replied to that, and his brother wrote M him anthoriziug 
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him to draw for such sums as might be necessary to pay off 
his debts and his parage home. - Throughout these traneac? 
tions there was a great confusion, as it appeared from the in* 
solvent’s evidence. I say that the Insolvent has behaved with 
very great carelessness, but I cannot say that this proceeded 
on his part from fraudufent intentions, nor is a case made out 
that 1 could say that, in obtaining the credit from Mr. Donni* 
thorne he has behaved . fraudulently. If the letter of credit 
were in the terms the insolvent lias sworn to, he had good 
grounds for his expectations of beiug able to pay the money, 
and the said letter not being produced would not prevent the 
ultimate payment. I state my opinion for the satisfaction of 
the creditors, that if that letter has been fairly represented their 
claims may yet be enforced in a Court of Equity. It is a fair 
representation ; and believing as I do his uncoutradicted state- 
ment, I am bound to say, that I think the Insolvent entitled 
to the benefit of the Act .—India Gazette . 
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Dr. BALANCE OF THE BANK. OF BENGAL, thk 30th JomB, 

1834. C*. 
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Sa. -Ma- 
SS,56,886 
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7,96,382 
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on demand,. ..... 
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Net Stock,. 
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1,57,99,260 7 It 

1,91,338 J 9 
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Sn. 12 , 35 , 403 ] o(lo| 


Ss. Ha-[2, 1 2.35,403] ojlO 


REMARKS. 

The items of the foregoing Statement, which would ap¬ 
pear to call for remark, are “ Private Bills Discounted/* 
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“ Advances for Indigo,” “ Purchasers of Pledged and For¬ 
feit Securities,” “ Doubtful Debts,” and*** Advance for Legal 
Proceedings.” 

4i Pkivate Bills Discounted.” —In this item is still 
included Sa. Rs. 14,63,516-6-4, beipg the balance of the 
principal amount of the acceptances, for which the Estates of 
Messieurs Cruttenden, Mackillopand Co., Alexander and Co., 
Fergusson and Co., and Mackintosh and Co., are liable; 'and 
also the sum of Sa. 11s. 6,97,301-8-1 paid to the Government 
Loan Committee, with the consent of the Assignees of Messrs. 
Alexander and Co., in satisfaction of their debt, to Govern¬ 
ment, which was secured by mortgage of sundry real and other 
properties, valued at Sa. Rs. 13,64,000. These properties 
were primarily mortgaged to the Government, and secondarily 
to the Bank : and the Bank, with a view to a more ready sale, 
took them over, paying the Government the balauce of their 
account. 

The Assignees of Messrs. Alexander and Co. have agreed 
to an arrangement, subject to the sanction of the Insolvent 
Court, for the redemption or sale of all the properties of the 
Estate mortgaged to the Bank: and it is proposed that this 
arrangement shall have immediate effect. The monies to be 
realized from the sale or redemption will', in the first instance, 
be applied to the reimbursement of the sum, with interest, 
paid to the Government. 

“ Advances for Indigo” (on the Pledged Factories 
of Messrs. A lexander and Co .)—The amount of this item has 
been disbursed in advances for Indigo of the current season. 
The advances, with interest, will as stipulated, be re-paid on 
the completion of the arrangement already alluded to. 

With regard to the advances for the last season (Sa. Rs. 
3,79,330) ; it will be satisfactory to the Proprietors to learn, 
that, after the re-payment of the advances with interest, there 
was a surplus on the transaction of Sa. Rs. 1,55,012-8-1. 

“ Purchasers of Pledged and Forfeit Secu¬ 
rities.” —This head of account was opened in reference to 
certain conditional sales of mortgaged property. All the sales, 
however, with the exception of one, have been cancelled, and 
Sa. Rs. 8&J)00 t the sum of the item, is the balance of the 
amount, (Sa. Rs. 1,00,000), for which that sale was made: 
the title deeds of the property remaining with the Bank pend¬ 
ing full payment of the purchase money. 
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“ Doubtful Debts.” —The sum of Sa. Es. 7,96,382-8-1, 
at which this item stands, was valued by the Directors, at the 
close of the half ydhr just ended, at 9a. Es. 400,061-14-6 
only. Of the difference, Sa. Es. 3,50,000 covered, as stated 
in the last Report, by forged Company's Paper to the amount 
of Sa. Rs. 5,01,500, have been considered bad, in conse¬ 
quence of the affirmation, by the Privy Council, of the 
judgment of the Supreme Court, in the case of the forgeries 
by Hajkissore Dutt. 

The profit of the Banking business of the past half year 
amounts to Sa. Es. 2,54,804-4-2, which is at the rj^te of Sa. 
R*. 10 3-0g percent, per annum upon the capital Stock. Be¬ 
sides this sum, the Directors have carried to credit under profit 
and loss Sa. Rs. 50,000, on account of old Bank notes out¬ 
standing for more than fifteen years There is no reason to 
anticipate auy diminution of the business for the hdlf year 
ensuing; but the Directors having had to apply the above 
amount towards the loss incurred from the utilooked for issue of 
the Anpeal referred to, can make no divideud for the half year, 
just clos' d. 

The following Statement exhibits the profits of the nine 
half years ended be the 31st December last, the dividend made, 
and tlie amount written of against bad debts. 

STATEMENT. 


years ended. Amount of Rate of Amount of 
net Profit. Dividend. Dividend. 

8.i. R«. A. P. Pit ntmnni. S». Rs. 
31st Dee. 182>,.... 296803 8 8 9 Per C»., 225000 

.HOill Jump 1830.32925H 3 5 8 Ditto,... 200000 

ai»t Dec. 1830. 312145 13 1 9 Ditto,... 225000 

30th June 1831.233518 2 2 8 Ditto,... 200000 

31<.t Dec. 1831.2109 3 0 7 7 Ditto,... 175000 

30 h June 1832.339945 7 5 8 Ditto,... 200000 

Slut Dec. 1832,.321117 13 10 7 Dido,... 175000 

SOIL June 1833,.248060 4 0 6 Ditto,... 150000 

31st Dee. 1833.164138 14 10 6 Ditto,... 150000 


Wtitten off to 
Bad Debts. ' 
Sh. Rs. A. P. 
71803 8 8 
129268 3 6 
87145 13 1 
33618 2 2 
41923 6 7 
130945 7 6 
146117 13 10 
98066 4 0 
14138 14 10 


8a. Rs. 2461917 0 0 7 8 104 1700000 . 761917 10 0 

«* Advance for LegalProcebdings.” —The amount 
of this item was disbursed in the expences of the Appeal from 
the Supreme Court's judgment in the forgery case. The ap¬ 
peal having been unsuccessful, the item will cease to appear as 
an asset. 

By order of the Directors, 

(Signed) G. Udny, Secy, to the Bank. 

1st July, 1834. [Calcutta Courier. 
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(Copy.) 1 
To W. H. Macnagrtbn, Esq. 

Secretary to Government. 

Honoured J*ir,—I hog to bring to the notice of the Go¬ 
vern ment that in the presput state of affairs at Gwalior, no¬ 
thing is more insecure than the property of merchants and 
others possessing capital. Of this fact you are yourself fully 
aware, and to you, my master Seth Munnee Ram, trusts to 
represent it to the Right Honorable the Governor General in 
Council. 

The exertions Munnee Ram made to forward the views 
of the British Government at periods when financial arrange¬ 
ments were indispensable, but as difficult of formation as they 
were necessary, are well known to you : and without claiming 
an undue degree of merit it may be permitted to Munnee Ram 
Seth to look upon himself as entitled to some degree of con¬ 
sideration from the British Government at the present crisis of 
affairs. 

The influence possessed by the British Government is 
paramount every where, yet if only for the very assistance 
Munnee Ram has given it he is in danger, he may and pro¬ 
bably will, if not succoured, lose wealth, property, all that is 
dear ^o man, by the acts of lawless persons. To prevent such 
misfortune he desires me to solicit a note or duplicate of a note 
from the Government to the Resident at Gwalior to be deli¬ 
vered by himself to enable him, as he is in fact a British 
subject from his residence in Muttra, and a well-wisher to the 
British Government, at all times to claim protection in the 
event of outrage being attempted. All this 1 should have re¬ 
presented in person, but from the last two months I have been 
insept* from sickness to go out of my house, I am therefore 
compelled to address you in writing. 

I remain, honored Sir, your most obedient and humble 
servant, 

(Signed) Shewbux Roy, 

Gomastah of Seth Munnee Ham. 
Calcutta, the 25th Nov. 1833. 


* Sic in JMS,- Ed. 
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(Copy.) 

To C. E. Trevelyan, Esq. Deputy Secretary 

4 to Government, Political Department. 

Sir,-—On the 25th November 1833, Shewbux, the su¬ 
perintendent of the kotliie of Luckineechund and Radakissen, 
had the honor to addrcfes Mr. Macnaghten, on the part of our 
Seth Munnee Ram, soliciting that he would obtain permission 
from the Right JHon’ble the Governor General in Council, 
that a letter to the Resident at Gwalior might be written to 
desire that gentleman to afford to the Seth Munnee Ram some 
little countenance under the circumstance in which the latter 
was placed by the changes in a Government, which was by all 
natives considered to have been established and certain to con¬ 
tinue under the auspices and protection of the British dominion. 
No reply was received from Mr. Macnaghten. 

We are now sorry to be under the necessity of stating to 
you for the information of the Right Hon’ble the Governor 
General in Council and of the Honorable the Vice President 
in Council, that letters from Gwalior inform us that seeing the 
Maharaja not disposed to favor him our Setfc Munnee Ram, 
who as you are aware superintended the revenue affairs of the 
Soobali of Gwalior, resigned his office on the 4th of the light 
si ? e of the moon of Magh last; but the Maharaja nevertheless 
insisted on the Sett continuing to authenticate the official or¬ 
ders and to administer the affairs of the Soobah. The Sett de¬ 
clined, and on the 4th day of the dark side of the moon of 
Phagoon last the Maharaja ordered one thousand armed men 
to surround the Sett s house, to keep him in durance and not to 
allow him to eat unless he pays daily the sum of ten thousand 
rupees or consents to administer the affairs of the Soobah. 
Our ^eth has no objection ; he has offered :o give every satis¬ 
factory explanation of accounts of receipts and disbursements 
of the Soobah which the Maharajah may in justice require, 
but this is not what is wanted : the object of this hard treat¬ 
ment is to extort from him his wealth by any and every means 
however harsh, however violent, however unjust. 

Our i*eth had been in durance for two days when his 
letter to us was dispatched, and he had already paid to his 
guards the sum of 20,000 Rs. for permission to eat and drink 
twice. What next will be demanded from him it is impossible 
to say: more favourable treatment he cannot expect unless 
some protection is afforded to him by the only power on earth 
which can give it. 
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We beg with great submission to bring to the recollection 
of Government that our Seth Munnee Ram directed Shewbux 
in November last, to communicate the iertain consequences 
ol his being left in an unprotected state by the British Go¬ 
vernment. He then predicted that loss of wealth was the least 
evil he should experience from the present ruling power of 
the country in which he now resides, and he pointed out the 
facile medium of affording him comparative security. 

We beg to solicit that you will once more bring the Seth’s 
case and his present unhappy circumstance to the notice of the 
Governmert. We are desired to entreat that, as individuals 
cannot venture to represent the truth to Native princes, the 
Resident may be directed to ask from the Maharajah what 
he requires from our Seth. If accounts, they have been al¬ 
ready submitted, and any explanation shall be willingly given. 
If money, whether under plea of embezzlement having been 
made or collections withheld, it shall be paid provided it be 
shewn oh production of accounts before any European officer 
that the smallest fraction is due to the Maharajah. The Seth’s 
release from imprisonment and indignity is urgently solicited. 

We have the honor tube. Sir, your most obedient ser¬ 
vants. 

(Signed) Luchmeechund and Radakisspn,. 

Bankers and Agents on the part of the 

Seth Muntie Bam. 

Calcutta, 15th J834. 

: _ (Copy.) 

To C. E. Tbbvklyan, Esq., Deputy Secretary 

to Government , Political Department. 

Sir,—We humbly beg to represent to you for immediate 
communication to tl\e Right Hori’ble the Vice President in 
Council the information we have received relating to our mas¬ 
ter the Seth Munnee Ram. We have through Mr. Mac- 
naughten and through yourself pointed out to the English Go¬ 
vernment, first, the piobability of his being, persecuted if not 
protected. Secondly, that this evil had fallen upon him and, 
we now regret to say that out anticipations have been cruelly 
realized, as oujr letters from Gwalior inform us that the Seth 
has been taken into the presence of the Maharaja, after having 
been kept without drink and food for eight days, and three 
crores of rupees demanded from him by the Maharajah, in 
addition to other- sums which he chooses to claim as ailedged 
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embezzlements from the Soobah of Gwalior while, under the 
Seth’s management, ,and he has been tortured and beaten to 
compel him to pay this money. He cannot now have access 
to his people or ms people to him. That death will be the 
end of this oppression jtnd tyranny'which he is suffering under,' 
must now be apprehended. His banking establishments in 
Maharajah Scindia’s country hare all been confiscated. 

We entreat that the Government will be pleased to recol¬ 
lect that in the year 1825, he and his predecessor Gocool Pa- 
rakjee came forward with heavy loans to the British Govern^ 
ment when few other monied men were willing to trust their 
capitals for the low rate of interest offered, in consequence of 
the embarrassments created by the Burmese war; that he has 
not since been backward in advancing money on loan when¬ 
ever called on by the officers of the British Government: 
he has in fact, by affording facilities in this respect, brought 
down upon him the suspicion and ill-will of the native princes 
of the country. He foresaw the consequence to himself of all 
he proposed to do in becoming the vassal of the British Go¬ 
vernment, but hoped that he had secured its favour and protec¬ 
tion in case of need and an asylum in its territories should he 
be brought to extremities. 

When Baiza Baie was ejected from the throne of Gwalior, 
the Sett wished to depart from that scene of tyranny'and to 
take refuge at Muttra, but at the British Resident’s solicita¬ 
tions and entreaties he was induced to remain, trusting always 
in that officer’s powers and the good-will of the British Govern¬ 
ment. He has by acquiescing m the Resident’s wishes sacrifi¬ 
ced himself. We entreat most humbly that some thing may be 
done, even at this late hour, in our Sett Mnnnee Ram’s behalf 
by the British Government. We humbly beg to represent 
that if the man who is welt known throughout India to be * 
their devoted servant, is allowed to perish in tortures before 
the eyes of their own Resident, not only the Maharajah him¬ 
self, but all the neighbouring princes will attribute the absti¬ 
nence of the British Government from interfering to a want of 
power to prevent what no one will suppose it has not the wish 
to put a stop to. 

We have the honor to be, Sir, your most obedient humble 
servants, 

(Sd) Lvchmekchupd ANP RaDAKISBN; 

Calcutta, March 25, 1834. • ■ • 
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Copy). 

Copy of order on the petition of Luchmeechund and Rada- 
kissen , dated 25th, and received 21th March , 1834. 

The petitioner is to be informed that as Sett Munnee Ram 
is residing within the jurisdiction of the Gwalior Government, 
no cognisance can be taken of his cise. 

(Sd ) C. E. Trevelyan, 
By order. 

( A true copy ) 

(Sd.) C. E. Trevelyan, Depy. Sec. to Govt . 

April 7, 1834. [India Gazette . 

TRANSLATION OF A STATEMENT UNDER THE SIGNA¬ 
TURE OF MUNNEE RAM SETH. 

After detailing the history of his connection with Gwalior, 
the services which he rendered to, and the consideration he 
experienced from Dowlut Rao Scindiah, who, it is stated, 
gave him before his death, an acquittance in full of all de- 
mauds:—and after describing the manner in which he was 
subsequently treated by the Baiza Baie, from whom he in like 
manner continued to receive every mark of kindness and con¬ 
fidence, the Seth proceeds to state as follows : 

On the day of the Baiza Baie’s deposition, 1 followed 
her and remained in attendance on her. The people who re¬ 
mained behind in the lushkur , were sent for by the Mahaiajah, 
and mention having been made of me, orders were given by his 
Highness to summon me; and for this purpose a chobdar 
was sent to my dookan. My Gooinashtah there, making some 
excuse for my absence, told the chobdar that 1 should make 
my appearance presently ; and at the same time dispatched a 
shpotur sowar to me to apprise me the summons from the 
Maharajah. On receiving this message, I reflected that I had 
left lakhs of Rupees behind me in my dookan , and had lakhs 
moreover owing to me by a variety of persons at Gwalior, all 
which I must lose if [ did not return to the lushkur : but, 
however great the sacrifice, l determined to submit to it rather 
than run the risk of going back without in the first instance 
securing a puckah guarantee. Having formed this resolution 
1 sent for my Goomashtab, who always remained in attendance 
on the Resident (agreeably to that officer’s orders) desiriug 
- him to represent to Mr. Cavendish in my name that [ had 
johitid'the Baiza Baie : that the Maharajah had summoned me: 
and that as the several British Representatives at Gwalior 
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had, in consequence of commendatory letters from the Supreme 
Government, invariably treated me as a prot&g&, 1 wished to 
be guided entirely b f his (Mr. C/s) advice, whether good or 
bad, in regard to returning to the lushkur or not. This* was 
the message which t directed my Goomashtah to convey to 
the Resident and it vfas delivered accordingly. On hearing 
the representation , Mr. ('avendish obseivcd ,—** What f. can¬ 
not the Seth come himself and statu in person what you say 
you have been directed to communicate in his behalf ? If he 
has any thing to say let him appear himself and state it before 
me.” After receiving this reply, the Goomashtah came.and 
repotted it to me ; upon which we both proceeded together to 
the Residency, and waited on Mr, Cavendish, to whom 1 de¬ 
tailed the whole of my case, stating that after the death of the 
late Maharajah Dowlut Rao Scindiah, I wished to quit Gwali¬ 
or, but that the Baiza Bale was unwilling to part with'me, at.id 
that in consequence of her solicitations and assurances of favor 
and protection £ was induced to remain: that now that Her 
Highness was about to leave the Gwalior territories, I was 
desirous of accompanying her, and could not obey the Maha¬ 
rajah's summons without the intervention of a guarantee on 
which 1 could depend, as the state of things in the lushkur 
had assumed a new aspect. 1 added that if he (Mr. C.) would 
take me by the band and send me under a pledge from himself 
to the lushkur, I was ready to proceed thither ; whilst on the 
other hand, if he thought it would be expedient for me to ac¬ 
company the Baixa Baie, I would follow her fortunes; and 
I begged that, as I had thrown myself on him, he would favor 
mo with his counsel in order that I might conform to it.—Mr. 

< avendish replied : “ In my opinion it is advisable and proper 
that you should go back to the lushkur: you are the well- 
wisher of the throne, and it becomes you to adhere to its occu-* 
pant under all changes; and you may be sure that your pecu¬ 
niary dealings with the Court, both as a Mahajun and in every 
other way, will continue exactly on the same footing under the 
Mahara jah s rule as they have under that of the Baiza Baie. 
1 (hr added) will have you fully satisfied on all points; pro¬ 
ceed at once to the lushkur ; and in the meantime I will write 
a letter respecting you to the Maharajah who, as you will be 
acting by my bidding, will give you all the dkurum kurum 
pledges customary in Hindoostan.” Being thus counselled 
and assured by Mr. Cavendish, 1 went and waited on the 
Maharajah, llis Highness manifested every disposition of 
kindness towards me, and said, addressing himself to me. 
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tl Sethjec, you have been from the first the well-wisher of the 
State of Gwalior, and the Resident mo^otrer Ims written to 
ine in your behalf: continue therefore,' With the most perfect 
confidence to carry on business ‘ as heretofore. I heie lay my 
hand on the throne and swear by all that’s sacred, that ns* long 
as I live, you shall never experience any unfair or treacherous 
conduct from me This is my solemn declaration, and from it 
Jt shall never deviate.” 

The Seth then goes on to state how, under the above 
assurances, be carried on business for several months as usual, 
until all of a sudden, the Rajah at the instigation of certain 
interested persons, began to make arbitrary demands on him, 
which after the vain expostulation both* with ITis Highness and 
the Resident, ended iu his being subjected to every species of 
mal-treatment and privation, robbed and degraded, and ultimate¬ 
ly cast into prison in the fortress; in which he is luht' confined 
under a threat of never being released.— Delhi GazeiU, Jane 11. 

MEETING OE THE PROPRIETORS OF THE 

PNltfN- BANK. 


At a general half-yearly meeting of proprietors, made 
special, and held at the Bank on' Monday the 14tli July 
1834, Mr. Vint being called to the chair, the business of the 
meeting commenced by reading the following document. 
Secretary’s Deport of the Union Bank’s Operations from Is/ 
January' to 30 th Jhne inclusive . 

The six months which have passed since the date of our 
last half yearly general meeting, bring to a close the fifth and 
final year of the period for which the Union Bank" was origin¬ 
ally established. 

The present meeting is made special, for the purpose of 
discussing the arrangement' which shall appear necessary for 
giving effect in due form to yotfr determination for extending the 
duration of the Bank to a further period : but the morn imme¬ 
diate business of this Report is to lay before you the result of our 
last six months' operations. 1 These exhibit a'nett profit of Sa. 
Rs. 43,545, a little more than three percent, on the capital stock 
of the Company; that is, at the rate of six pe'r cent, per annum. 

When compared with the same period of the preceding 
year (1833) this result shews a minute‘difference of Sa Us. 
1,2$5 in favor of 1834. 

Taken together with the profits of the previous six months, 
the operations of the entire fifth year shfcw a result of nett pro- 
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fit of Sa. Us. 1,00.871 15 11*' which on a capital ofSa. Hs. 
44,05,000 seems a fair return in a bank business resting hitherto 
chiefly upon discounts and loans; scarcely at all upou issue of 
paper. On a comparison too with other inodes of investing 
small capitals, tlic Union Bank-stock holder appear to enjoy 
a better rate of interest than he could obtain easily elsewhere, 
on equally good security. 

Id the last half yearjy Report you were apprized of the 
great fall in our circulation during 1088, after the dreadful 
failures and consequent, mercantile depression, at the close of 
>08*2, and in the early months of 1038. It was then stated 
to you, that, the circulation had fallen to *2$ lacs of rupees; 
but that towards the latter end of 1033, (embraced in that Re¬ 
port) t 5 e cudilution had rather shewn a tendency to rise again j 
and a hope was expressed that the increase would lie progres¬ 
sive as alarm should abate and confidence revive. In this 
hope we have been disappointed, through ‘several concurring 
causes. The failure of the two leuiaiuing old firms in Decem¬ 
ber and January last contributed to this disappointment, not 
o’lly by adding more or less* to mercantile troubles for a time, 
but by depriving us of our two best and largest customers — 
always zealous in pimuoting thc\ interests ot ’ the Bank, in 
which the ofiices of Chairman and Deputy indeed were filled 
at the time by members of those very houses 1 v 

In February the hostility of the Bank of Ben^al^ com-' 
me need : a subject on which it is unnecessary to' enlarge 
in this place, further than to note the decree of success which 
followed the more active measures then enforced to put down 
the- cu dilation of your Bank. That success appears to have 
been small as far as relates to the diminishing of our average 
issues, which continue to range between two and three lacs. 

If we were to assume even half a lac, as the. average diminu¬ 
tion effected during the four months from March to Jun^, the 
actual loss sustained would not amount to 1,000 rupees, sup¬ 
posing the nett, profit fiom circulating notes—after deducting 
reserves of unproductive cash —to be 4 per cent, per annum.' 
But the endeavour to proscribe our bank notes may have had a 
more, considerable effect in preventing that increase of circular 
tion, for which we hoped, but which has not been realized. ITovff 
far this non-increase may be owing to that cause, how far to 
others, is a point not so easily settled, but on vfliich vVe may be' 
better able to pronounce at the end of ensuing six months. 

The half year ending with June, you aic aware from 
experience, is always the least profitable; not only because 
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certain charges of an annual nature, such as stamps, fees, &c. 
are brought to debit witliiu this period ; but more so because 
the first half of the year is tne least busy. Large repaid 
advances then remain in feotler or in Company’s paper at low 
interest; while tiie last six months of«a yi-ar offer the best 
occasions for profitable use of funds at high interest, on the 
seemity of indigo and other staples, actually manufactured 
and consigned to the possession of the Bank, preparatory to 
shipment or sale. 

It is for these reasons of course that in comparing the 
nett profits of half 'early periods, the coiresponding six 
months of each 3 ear have' to he taken ; as ill the beginning of 
the present Uepmt has been done. 

In this place it seems proper to mention, that the resolu¬ 
tion, adopted unanimously at the special meeting on the 17th 
3 7 ebruary last, for laying the proceedings und coirespondence 
in the dispute with the Bank of Bengal before His Excellency 
the Governor General, has remained a dead letter. Mis 
Loidship’* return to Bengal was then expected speedily to 
take place ; and that expectation continued, as you are aware, 
for a long time to prevail. Had the resolution referred to the 
Governor General in Council or generally to the Government , 
your Directors would of course have submitted the papers to 
tile Honorable the Vice President in Council. But as the 
resolution was not. so worded, they have deemed* it best to 
report the difficult>' to this meeting. 

Since the last half ycaily Report was made to you, this 
Bank appears to have been attracting more business from the 
Mofussil. Not only individuals from a distance remit and 
deposit at interest, but the Bank of Agra has commenced 
exchange operations with us, which when matured are expect¬ 
ed to prove mutually beneficial. 

It only now remains in conclusion to inform yon that the 
accounts of the Bank with all the insolvent firms have been 
finally and satisfactorily adjusted as anticipated; that the 
shares in your stock held by those firms have been disposed of 
to individuals; and that your Directors are not aware of any 
losses whatever, sustained or likely to be sustained by the 
Bank ip any quarter, since the last half yearly Report; which 
in this particular was equally satisfactory. 

Dnijfci Bank, June 30, 1834. J. YOUNG, Secretary. 

Tbe Report having been read it was moved by the Chair¬ 
man, seconded by Mr. Ilastie, and earned unanimously,— 

, T. That the Repoit be approved and published. 
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The attention of the meeting was called to the subjoined 
statement of the accounts of the Bank, which then lay on the 
table, and which had been some time open for the inspection 

of proprietors, - 

STATEMENT OP ACCOUNTS. ' 


Dr. TIIK Ttll’STEES OF TUB UNION BANK. 

J•»lie 30—To establishment 
and bonne lent (iom 1st 
JniiiMii to this (ate,..... 

To chaise* (jpiieial, being 
tot taw chaiges, stamps, 
st.itionaiy, & \ &c......... 

To Dead Stock t'oi atnouiit 
wiitten off for Hie half 

\ par.. 


To balance due to the Tuts* 

tees ill silver. 107781 0 7} 


In Bauk ot Bengal Notes.. 

351900 

0 

0 








519681 

0 74 

In Dead Stock . 




6000 

0 

0 

1>» iniuted Bank Notes. 




11200 

0 

0 

Henltzable — Kills dUcounti d. 

1196162 

15 

11 




Loans Deposits. 

9 man 

0 

0 




Gash Account.. 

257270 12 

5 




Cash Credits. 

331420 

0 

0 




Salt C auir*. 

228800 

0 

0 




Agiu Bank, Bank Note Ac* 







count.. .. 

10800 

0 

0 




Government 5 per cent. Pa* 







per ... 

217500 

0 

0 




Ditto 4 cent, ditto.. 

509400 

0 

0 




At the Bank of Beugal..... 

0 

14 

1 




Iu Snspenco Account....... 

18043 

4 

4 





In Dependencies..... 1877C0 0 11 3863023 15 8 


20301 0 0 
2074 13 11 
400 0 « 


Sa. He- 4408505 0 3J 

Debts—Due on floating de- 



779338 

11 

I 

Due on fined ditto..... 

617817 

9 

I 

Due mi ('ash Ctedit ditto... 

120363 

4 01 

Due on Bills payable....... 

D ie on Bank notes in ciicu* 

916300 

0 

0 

Due oil Dividend of July 

314077 

0 

0 

1832 . 

826 

0 

0 

Dittto ditto Januais 1833... 

2175 

0 

0 

Ditto ditto July 1833 . 

2700 

0 

0 

Ditto ditto JaiiUAiy 1831.... 

5550 

0 

0 2718176 8 24 


lG60$28iS l 


* 


Sa. He- 1684604 6 U 


142500$ 0 0 

“lS$288 1 

'■**- A .- 


Shewing upon ntigitml snl»sc»ii>tion of... 
A |»iofi+ at (exclusive ol Dividends paid) 


1060328 8 I 
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July !*~By balance of Ac* 
count rendpied to 3tat D'»*- e 

cumber 1853 bbirig-amount 
of gtib*cii)itinit loi 698 

Share* in the Union Biink. 1495000 0 0 

Add Hinonut of apparent 

piofit to that dute. 164033 7 4 " 

Less Dividend paid to l’iOr 

ptirtoi*. 44850 0 0 ll<;783 7 4 1014783 7 4 


June 30—Bv Discounts rea¬ 
lized to tins date... 40209 2 1 

Leu approptiahlo to the half 
year ending '1st Decem¬ 
ber 1834 . 9267 10 9 30941 7 4 


By Interest realized to this 

date. 7840 9 1 

Add dne on outstanding 

Loans. 6662 3 4 

Ditto on Government Paper 22815 12 0 

Ditto on Cash Credit.Bonds. 2336 7 7 

Ditto on Cash Account and 
SaltCliauirs .. 10C65 10 10 


50320 10 10 

Less dne on Deposits, Cash 

and Cash Ci edit Accounts. 12041 3 6 38279 7 4 69220 H 8 


Sicca Rupees” 1681004 6 0 


Eriors excepted, 

(Signed) A. 11. SIM, Accountant. 
Calcutta, June 30, 1834. * 

It was then moved by the Secretary, seconded by Mr. 
Carr, and carried unanimously,— 

II. That the accounts now submitted are approved and 
passed by this meeting; and that the books be closed accord¬ 
ingly* 

The next resolution was- moved by Mr. Cockerell, se¬ 
conded by Mr. W. R. Young, and cartied unanimously. 

III. That a half yearly dividend at the rate of six per 
cent, per annum, being seventy-live (75) Sa. Rs. per share he 
now declared. 

The following Report of the Committee appointed at the 
last meeting was then read :—« 

Report of a Committee of Proprietors of the Union. Bank ap¬ 
pointed at q (General Meeting. on the 15/A January , to 
consider and report to the ensuing half yearly Meeting on 
the stkte of the Bank and the best means of continuing it 
with increased utility for a further period as resolved at 
the General Meeting of January aforesaid. 
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Your Committee having assembled qn the 4th February 
nnd chosen Mr. Cockerell to be its Chairman, proceeded Jthftu 
and at successive adjourned sittings, to consider the subject 
>uteried by the General Meeting of Proprietors for discussion 
ai d report. 

The wide scope given to the deliberations of your Com¬ 
mittee, namely—to consider the “ state of the iu.-titution and 
the best means of continuing it with increased utility” natural¬ 
ly led us to arrange the various points qpeu to enquiry inie the 
following heads. , 

I. —To consider whether auy and what .changes, in the 
manner of conducting the ordinary business of the Bank ought 
to be recommended for the special.,sanction of the proprietary 
body, apart from such changes as the Directors have the power 
of adopting from time to time. 

II. —What, if any, specific alterations in the articles of 
the deed of co-partnership might seem necessary under changes 
of circumstances since the original indenture was diawn up. 

III. — Whether any and what changes were desirable in 
the general constitution of the Bank, as a corporate or joint 
stock institut on. 

The fust fCitd second heads under this arrangement em¬ 
brace matters that require equally to be considered ami settled, 
whether th.» Bank shall preserve its present form of a joint 
stock Company or shall aasum%tliat of a chartered corporation. 
The third and last head, embraces the distinct question of 
c harter or no charter. 

1st.-- On the first of the above beads for consideration— 
namely, alterations in the nature of our bnsiuess and the rnan- 
m r of currying it on,—your Committee lias not considered it 
necessary oil the present occasion to recommend any authorita¬ 
tive interference on the part of the constituent body, with the 
detail functions of the executive. 

Independent of the general objections to such a course, 
unless where circumstances arise of a nature to render interfer¬ 
ence indispensible, it is to be borne in mind that by the con¬ 
stitution of the Bank an easy remedy is always open So the . 
speedy correction of any abuse by meaus of the half-yearly 
meetings of proprietors (which by adjournment may fee made 
as frequent as the majority pleases) and by meatia of the 
powers vested in any seven proprietors (out of more than., &00 
actual holders of 600 shares) to call and adjourn special meet¬ 
ings. A reftreuce to the proceedings, since the commencement of 
*'•'« ^'*nk, shews that the facilities originally provided for modi- 
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fying the rules and articles have not been a dead letter ; on the 
contrary indeed, these have been applied «io various important 
matters by the proprietors at their meetings, in like manner as 
lesser changes have been adopted iu the details of business from 
time to time by the Directors. • 

But although your Committee dissuade from frequent or 
minute interference on the part of the constituent body with 
an executive freely chosen, and of Whom one-third vacate 
th ,j ir seats every year, nevertheless the present occasion of 
reviewing t'.e system generally, is a fitting one for recommend¬ 
ing a modification in one or two rules of practice which seem 
to require relaxation or rather explanation ; and which, being 
formally laid down in the partnership articles, require there¬ 
fore the formal sanction of the proprietors to modifications 
proposed. 

The first of these is also the 1st article of the present 
deed, and this the Directors represent to be disadvantageous 
to the Bank. 

The at tide in question prohibits the lending of money on 
security of real property; a restriction, in the propriety of 
which there seems only one opinion But it has been construed 
by some to restrain the Directors from additionally strengthen¬ 
ing the Bank ( in cases of apprehended loss) by taking subse* 
quent securities of that description over and above tbe personal 
or other securities already in band, upon which advances had 
originally been made to parties. 

It seems impossible that any such intent, manifestly to the 
detriment of the Bank itself, could have been really contem¬ 
plated by those who framed the first article. But since the 
doubt has been started, your Committee recommend llidt a few 
words of distinct explanation be added to the article as it 
previously stood. 

Another restriction which your Committee recommend to be 
modified is, that, in article 3d, which taken literally restrains the 
Bank from doing any business out of Calcutta itself. AI though 
there is no immediate likelihood of establishing Branch Banks, 
yet with reference to that possible contingency, and indeed to 
a description of business mutually beneficial which the Dtrec- 
tors a te trying as an experiment by desire of the Agia Bank, 
it ufSKy expedient to add to the above article 3d, a clause ex- 
of the meaning which your Committee consider it ex- 
that the article in question be understood to bear. 
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The alterations in the above two points together with Others 
to be noticed are added in the shape of proposed resolution*at 
♦he end of this Report. 

2d.—On the second head of enquiry, namely, improveiruits 
to be suggested in the'conditions and wording of the articles of 
partnership, your Committee have minutely revised the cddb 
deed under advice of ypur counsel on one or two points in pan* 
ticuhir, where it seemed expedient to leave no room for doubt 
or difference. 

The few points on which any changes are suggested in* the 
articles, follow this report in the shape of resolutions. We are 
assured by your law advisers that there is no occasion for any 
substituted deed or additionaHnstrument whatever, do occasion 
of extending the duration of the Bank--to a fur thee .period. 
Any resolutions adopted by two-thirds of this general half 
yearly meeting, (made svbcial for the purpose).and confirm¬ 
ed by two thirds of another general meeting (a month after*) 
specially called for the purpose, do .then became the Ison 
and constitution of this Bank, (under section 69 of ou^ deed) • 
in like manner as if they had been engrossed or executed with 
all the formalities of the original instrument. They are so 
many amendments enacted by the same authority, and i& the 
same manner with the other modifications in the original provi¬ 
sion, passed in the shape of resolutions at general meetings dun- 
ing (the expired five years. 

Some articles of the deed having become obsolete or super¬ 
seded by alterations of subsequent date, may be considered and* 
declared expunged. Such are sections 7,-8, 9, 10, aod Li, 
relating to the return of the promissory notes of the shareholders 
for the (2,503 Rs.) moiety of original subscription. 

Section 27th. relating to shareholders departing from India, 
requires formal notice of intention, and security for payment of 
eventual calls, under penalty of forfeiture* 

This'rule in the present thriving condition of the Bank at 
least, is impolitic, if it has the effect of deterring individuals 
going home from leaving their capitalsinvested in onr stock to 
rile real benefit of both parties. 1 It seems superfluous more¬ 
over ; as the requisite v consent of three Directors w&tb their 
signatures and the Secretary’s to every transfer, ad ways/gave 
the Bank a practical veto in any extreme cage, against Urn pro¬ 
per transfer and evasion; while a sufficient security £& mby 
Contingent liabilities of absent members is foon<Hh thevalqSof 
their shares. ^ 
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Your Commiitee t under the advice of your counsels Mr, 
Turton and Mr. Dobbs, have framed a precautionary resolu¬ 
tion which seems right and reasonable, extending (under sec¬ 
tions 29 and 32,) your lien upon the shares of all proprietors 
under engagements as individuals with the Bank. At present 
their shares are only liable to the Bank for debts actually be¬ 
come due; they wdl hereafter be liable under the new clause 
for engagements and debts likely to become due, at the expira¬ 
tion of the remaining term for which a bill or bond has to run 
before it car. be considered legally overdue. 

The remaining modifications your Committee has to suggest 
in the partnership articles are insignificant, and relate chiefly to 
the reduced amount of subscribed capital and shares, number 
of Directors, &c. &c. with exception however, to one altera¬ 
tion in article 36, by which proprietors in future may hold fifty 
shares instead of fifteen , with votes in proportion. Your Com¬ 
mittee is not aware of any valid objection now subsisting 
against allowing individuals to hold fifty shares. Fifty shares 
now represent 1,25,000 Rupees, which amount exceeds that of 
the 15 shares, originally contemplated by the deed (or 75,000, 
Rs) by 50,000. 'The real increased interest thus recommended 
is not quite double the old, being as 5 to 3 only :—but so far 
from wishing now to restrain, your Committee desire to encour¬ 
age individuals, in enlarging the present paid-up capital of the 
Bank; as there seems a fair fiela for enlarged and profitable 
employment of funds in good and safe discount business. In 
consequence of this augmentation of shares, it seems proper to 
extend the number of votes, proportionately ; the following 
scale is therefore recommended. 

For 15 shares. Five votes. 

For 20 ditto,.. Six. 

For 25 ditto,...... .. Seven. 

For 30 ditto,. Eight. 

For 40 ditto,.. Nine. 

For 60 ditto,...Ten. 

3d.—In regard to the third and last head of enquiry, touch¬ 
ing the expediency of effecting Any fundamental change in the 
constitution of the Company, the only question which had to be 
discussed was.that of the charter, on which difference of indi¬ 
vidual np itel oi prevails in your Committee, as well as among 
the pllwtttf, and in your own body; nor are we aware that 
any AAtr or important light remains to be thrown on a question 
scrtHtein agitated. ’ As the case now stands, the application for 
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a charter presented so far back as the year 1831 by desire of 
the proprietors, is still before Government; and t)ie Directors 
have been since assured, ou further urging the point, that a 
reference made to the Hon’ble Court of Directors still remains 
unanswered! * , 

At your, last half yearly meeting the state of this question 
was adverted to in the Director’s Report, and it was suggested 
that if when the enlarged machinery for the Government pf 
India came into operation (as it was then expected shortly to 
do) the majority of the proprietors should still desire a charter, 
a renewed application would have a better chance of success, 
unimpeded by the need for previous refereucc to England. 
That general meeting however did mi come to any resolution 
on the subject of the charter, nor advert particularly to the 
notice taken of that question, in the Directors Reports’-: but it 
seems to have becu understood that your Committee (then no¬ 
minated) would again take up this important subject Your 
Committee have done so, earnestly and diligently, and have 
finally determined that no recommendation on the subject of. 
charter be now made to the general meeting. 

Your Committee observe that as the dew Government has 
not yet been established, and may probably not be so for some 
time to come, no immediate opportunity presents itself for re¬ 
newed application to obtain a charter. The question therefore 
does not appear to press urgently, and may perhaps more ex¬ 
pediently be taken up at the next half yearly meeting of Ja¬ 
nuary 1835; unless a special meeting be called intermediately 
to determine this long pending matter. 

On thc'general bearings of that question your Committee 
have little that is material to add to the bri^f statement of the 
main arguments on each side, contained in the Director’s last 
half yearly report. To that statement perhaps may be added 
that no shareholder by the articles can sell out without the 
assenting signature of three Directors to the transfer; and 
further, that by one of the resolutions above recommended, 
under the IX. head, the Bank , has a lien on its proprietors' 
abates before any other creditor, not only in reference to actual 
debts due to the partnership, but to debts and responsibilities 
which the Directors might see cause to apprehend. , 

The following are the resolutions recommended by your 
Committee for adoption by the proprietary body :— 

Resolved.—That the following modifications be made in 
the articles of indenture of the Union Bank, enumerated below, 
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to have effect froth the expiration of the present period of five 
years. 

A RTlctiB 1. Add 44 But that nothing in this article bk 
41 interpreted to prevent the shid Bank from taking torty sub~ 
44 sequent additional security of whatever sort which hay be 
** protkrdble, for the greater safety of the Batik, in cases where 
41 siich precaution mag appear necessary for better securing the 
**■ realization of out standings. Tr 

Article 3. Add 44 Provided also that nothing herein 
° contained shhll restrain the said * ompany from transuding 
41 business as above at other places within the British territories 
44 in India, where it mag seem advantageous to establish Bi'anch 
44 Bithks, or to do business with local Banks established within 
“ the same.” 

ARTICLES 4, 6, 13. Substitute foir “ Jive millions” the 
words 44 two millions and Jive hundred thousand” atid for 44 five 
thousand” the words 44 two thousand and Jive hundred ” 

Articles 7, 8, 9,10 and 11 may be considered as su¬ 
perseded. 

Article 12. Substitute for 44 Jive several promissory 
notes” the words 44 two thousand and five hundred sicca rupees 
per share” 

Article 15. Add 44 And it is farther hereby provided 
44 that a list of the proprietors of the Said Company shall be 
44 corrected on the first day of every month, and hung up in a 
“ conspicuous place in the Bank for general information ” 

Article 28. Insert between 44 she” and 44 within” the 
words 44 or the Assignees or Trustees of him or her between 
44 shareholder” and 44 shall ” the Words 44 or Assignee or 
Trustee” 

Substitute for 14 sold” the words 44 considered liable to be 
sold” 

Article 36. Substitute evfery where for 44 fifteen” the 
44 word* fifty” 

Article 41. Substitute for all that follows tlie word 
44 Jvdy'”— the following words immediately after — 44 in each 
44 year one third of the whole nuihbCr iure&Oe, namely , four Di- 
44 rectors, shall relinquish 'their offices, rack rdiring Directors 
44 being those icho fiatfe each Served the longest time in Ike said 
44r 'Office, eh the the period when each whs lust elected a Di- 
44 rectortP 

ArTiclU 46. Substitute for 44 stoten” Dirbbtors to con- 
dpWfrh hieetirtg, 44 sir; 1 hlid for 49 three” to attend to daily 
business, “ two” 
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Article 51. Insert between the words “ Company '' 
and ** shall,” the wdlrds "the Accountant, the Treasurer* hfid 
every person “ employed fa the service of the Union Sank. 9 * 
Article 58. Add “ And it shall be csmpemhhib ffer 
“ Directors of the said Company, and they Ore hereby empow- 
“ ered to authorize the endorsement on their behalf of all bids 
“ and other paper for discount, and of all Government andether 
“ securities pledged for loans, to and by the Secretary to the 
* - said Dank in place of the iTrusteeS.” 

Article 54. Insert between the words “ thorn** dod 
“ shall** the words ° or of the Secretary to the Bank at etnpouH 
“ trcd in the preceding section of this indenture.** 

Article 64. Add ** Provided always that on vecdU&n 
“ of any great or special emergency ± it shall be competent to 
“ the Directors of the said Company to summon an extrabrtiina- 
“ ry meeting at such shorter notice as the case will admit** 
Article 65. After the word " ten** (shares) strike oat 
the words " or more shares** and insert these words—“ shares, 
"jive votes forfifteen shapes, six votes for twenty shares , seven 
“ votes for twenty-five shares, eight votes for thirty shares, nine 
“ votes for forty snares, and ten votes for fifty shares 9 * 

Resolved,—In addition to the above alterations, that the 
provisions of the 29 and 32 sections of the deed of co-partner¬ 
ship be enlarged, and they are so enlarged hereby, as'to in¬ 
clude all liabilities which any shareholder* as drawer* maker* 
acceptor, or indorser, of any negotiable security, or as obliged , 
of any bond, may be under, to the Bank; or any such security 
held by the Bank, and Which* though they do not, at the time 
of the intended transfer or assignment, may eventually makb 
him a debtor to the said Bank; unless notice of the transfer dr 
assignment be given to the Directors of the said Bank before 
any of the Said liabilities am incurred. And that it shall and 
may be lawful for the said Company to retain the Shave or 
shares of such shareholder, and to refuse to acknowledge any 
transfer or Assignment of such share or sbams* so long as such 
liabilities continue; and it 4a further resolved that any 'debts, 
which may eventually arise from such liabilities, shall in 
respect of the shave or shares of such share-holder be a charge 
on such share or shares; and sunk share or shares shall 
be held by the said Bank, subject thereto in the same manner ws 
if such share or shares was or were formally pledged to the said 
Company; and in case such shareholder shall refuse or neglect to 
pay such debts to the said Cota pan y, or to give security, for 
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the space of one calendar month next after a requisition in 
writing shall be made to him in that behalf by , the Secre¬ 
tary for the time being, for all such liabilities as shall be 
outstanding, it shall be lawful for the Directors of the said 
Company, for the time being, upon suoli liabilities becoming 
overdue to sell' the share or shares of the shareholders so 
refusing or neglecting-as aforesaid, to pay or secure his said 
debts as aforesaid, rendering a just ‘account of the pioc<*uts 
thereof, in the manner provided for, in and by the t 2;kl ar¬ 
ticle of the deed of co-partnership of the said Company : And it 
is further resolved, that no shareholder of the said Company, so 
long as any such liability, or any such debt arising therefrom, 
shall continue, shall be at liberty without the corneiit of the 
Directors, to transfer or assign his share or shares in the 
said Bank. 

R. If. Cockerell. 

H. M. Parker. 

W. II. L. Frith, Lt. Col. 

& Samuel Smith. 

A. Dobbs. 

IVm.Cobb Hurry. 

Hadamabub Banorjee. 
W . Carr. 

A resolution was next moved by Mr. McLean and second¬ 
ed by Mr. Dick extending the duration of the Bank for a farther 
period of ten years. An amendment was proposed by Mr. 
Hastie and seconded by Mr. J. W. Alexander, limiting the 
period to five years—but it was negatived by a large majority. 
The original resolution, with an addition made to it by Mr. 
Wight was then put and carried by a majority in the following 
form:— 

IV.—That the Report of the Committee of Proprietors ap¬ 
pointed to suggest arrangements for extending the duration of 
the Bank for a further term of years be approved, and that the 
Union Bank partnership be, and it .hereby is, enlarged, in vir- 
, tue of the 60th article of the original indentures, to a further 
term often years, from the first day of August next 1864, and 
that, the said term of ten years limited for the duration of the 
co-partnership intended to be established, may at the expira¬ 
tion of the said period be, from time to time, enlarged to such 
further term, ana in such manner as may. be agreed upon by a 
majority of two-thirds of the votes of the shareholders at any 
special meeting'to be convened for the purpose ; and that after 
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•very such enlargement, the covenants, clauses, declarations,’pro¬ 
visions and agreements, herein contained, and the rules and regu¬ 
lations made by virtue or in pursuance thereof, subject to the'al¬ 
terations and revocations in the next preceding article mentioned','' 
shall be as binding aitd effectual on all the shareholders of the 
said Company, for such enlarged term or terms, as if such term 
or terms had been originally limited for the duration of the said 
Company. 

It was moved by Mr. Dick, seconded by Captain Sewell, 
and carried unanimously : 

J i - 

V. That the various modifications in the several articles 
of the deed of partnership recommended by the Committee be 
adopted, under the provisions of article 68 of the indenture, and 
that another special meeting of proprietors be called on the 20th 
August, as therein provided, to confirm the same. 

It was moved by Mr. Mackenzie, seconded by Baboo 
Prosunnoo Ooomar Tagore, and carried unanimously : 

VI. That the modification of articles 28 and 32 of the 

co-partnership deed be adopted, and those articles are accord¬ 
ingly enlarged hereby in the manner and terms recommended 
in the resolution drawn up by the Bank Counsel and append¬ 
ed to the Committee’s Report. 1 • 

It was moved by Mr. Wight, seconded by Mr. Hastie, 
and carried unanimously: 

- t 

VII. That the nomination, by the Directors of Mr. 
McLean to act as a Director in the room of , Mr. Browne, 
(who had proceeded to England) during the pgst six months, 
is approved and confirmed. 

The meeting then proceeded to the election of four new 
Directors in the room of Mr. Wm. Carr and Mr. Wm; Bruce 
whose periods of service fakd expired; and of Mr. Wm; 
Smithson and Mr. R. H. Browne who had proceeded, to" 
England, when the following gentlemen were elected : 

Mr. Alexander Fraser, firm of Bru ce, Shand and Co, 

Mr. John McLean, of the firm of Shedden end ('o. 

Mr. James Fergusson of.R. C. Jenkins and Co. , 

Mr. Rustomjee Cowasjek,, merchant. - , 

After which a vote of thanks to the Chairman was.pro* 
posed by Baboo Dwarkanath Tagore, seconded, by 
Mackenzie, and earned unanimously. , 

The meeting then broke u p<—'Bengal Hurkaru. 
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REPORT BY THE GENERAL COMMITTEE TO THE SECOND 
MONTHLY GENERAL MEETING OF THE BENGAL 
• CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. • 


The General Committee presumes that it will not be 
considered instrusive on its part, to offer to the Second month¬ 
ly General Meeting a few observations on the affairs of the 
Chamber. 

The institution is of too recent origin to have allowed 
time for the performance of much, or even for the develop¬ 
ment of its capabilities. 

The several Committees have all exhibited an alacrity 
in their respective spheres, that augurs well for the increasing 
utility, and for the permanence of the association. Time will 
disclose what ameliorations should be introduced into their 
construction so as to facilitate fcheir operations, and to render 
these productive of most benefit to the public. 

The General Committee, as its especial prerogative, ex¬ 
ercises a due supervision over the proceedings of the sub-divi¬ 
sions of the Chamber. The minor bye laws for the internal 
administration, and the graduation of the fees to be levied 
from parties, are submitted for its sanction; and all matters 
of importance, and of a public nature, have to be referred 
to it, for consideration, and for ulterior directions, before the 
subordinate departments carry them into execution :—thus 
keeping up among the whole members to whom you have de¬ 
legated the charge of your affhirs, an intimate knowledge of 
all that is transacting; and securing a wider contribution of 
information, besides providing a salutary and constitutional 
check to regulate the workings of the several divisions, stimu¬ 
lating emulation on the one hand, and on the other guiding it 
from wandering beyond its legitimate province. 

The Committee of Management anticipating that, after 
having adjusted at the commencement the internal economy of 
the Chamber, but little might remain for it to perform; and 
being willing; from the zealous interest it takes in the institu¬ 
tion, to labor to uphold it, and to advance its resources, has 
thought of promoting this object by making its services avail¬ 
ably with the approbation of the General Committee, for the 
revision or preparation of statements of insurance averages, 
keepings register for the-same 4 —a change which is recoin- 
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'mended too by considerations distinct from that of profit, suck 
as its confessed usefuHness, and its necessary) tendency, .by the 
application of fixed ^wiuciplee to the details, of adjustment* 
to remove the discrepancies inherent in the varying andcba- 
flicting practice which now obtains. . As, that .Committee* pro-* 
ceeds. it will be ready to dedicate .its^spare time' toiContribjute^ 
in such other way as experience may suggest, to.’further the 
objects, and to augment the resources* of the i Chambers - * 
The Committee. of Correspondence has * been a good deal 
occupied oil the sundry-subjects referable to it*.and in supply¬ 
ing the opinions elicited. This presents an extensive fields tor 
the demonstration of its utility—rdpfining rights*—reconciling 
differences of practice—and gradually introducing a recognised 
standard of opinion. It has applied itself to bbtain the re¬ 
moval of what the majority of this community, have consider¬ 
ed to be grievances; and it is endeavouring, to .compass an im¬ 
portant desideratum, the establishment#! uniformity- in the 
dealings of the mercantile body. Other subjects of similar 
public importance will successively engage its attention,’-hav¬ 
ing undergone the examination of the General Committees and- 
their disposal, it is anticipated, will soon prove to you all, 
that this institution is well calculated to conter.on the commu¬ 
nity essential services, which could eot, by other ministration, 
be commanded It has also placed itself in communication, 
with government; discharging a ceremony, * in rhanding up.a 
copy of your rules .and, regulation, and asserting a corporate 
function, in remonstrating against the observance of-so many 
Hindoo holidays at the public offices. , Both of the addresses 
have, as you will perceive by. the official replies on the. table, 
been received with courtesy and encouragement: and your. 
political existence has been formally recognised. »< 

The Committee of Arbitration, of course, will not ha in 
regular requisition :. and it is in the nature of things that react* 
to it should, in the beginning, bo but hesitating andunfrequeat. 
Confidence, which is of . slow growth>>mu3t precedecustom; 
but as that springs up, there.oan be no doubt that cases will be ’ 
of tener submitted to this tribunal, whose judgments, vising in 
authority as they diffuse general satisfinotion, and obtainable so 
promptly and.so cheaply, will*it is. hut reasonable, to. reckon, at-,, 
tract and. bring into vogue;a free recourse to it in all mercantile 
questions. This department of .the Chamber it is deemed off 
moment to support and cherish* in, consideration chiefly, of .tip ^ 
signal . benefit it is fitted to ..yield, Jn composing feuds andra 
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preventing costly, vexatious, and protracted litigation; and, also, 
as furnishing an unobjectionable source for the improvement of 
your pecuniary means, concurring with thfe accumulation of fees 
incident to the references to the Committee of Correspondence, to 
enable you to diminish the monthly imposts. With a view to 
render this extra-judicial tribunal more popular, measures are 
in progress to obtain a modification of Rule No. 17, defining 
the functions of the Committee of Arbitration. It is proposed 
that parties be allowed to challenge any of its members, the 
temporary vacancies so produced being to be supplied by and 
from the General Committee. Only two cases have yet been 
brought (one Of them very recently) before this Committee. 
That which has been decided, was appealed to the General 
Committee, which confirmed the award that had been pronoun¬ 
ced ; but it is understood that there are several other questions 
in preparation for submission to it. 

The principle observed in assessing the references to the 
Chamber, is, that, in cumparisonwith what is done,the fee shall 
be very moderate. IT p to the present time the aggregate is on¬ 
ly Sa. Kb. 137: but this affords no accurate-data on which may 
be framed an estimate for the future, as time is wanted to shew 
^whether or not these are to be reckoned as continuous, afid sus¬ 
ceptible of any and what progressive increaseiuent. The Commit¬ 
tee does however look with sanguine confidence to that source 
of supply. It rests mainly with you to realize its hopes. If 
you give a hearty co-operation to render the establishment »ros- 

S erous, the period may not be distant, when, by the regulnr in- 
ux of moderate fees, it shall be able to maintain itself without 
any monthly contributions. 

At present, as the Committee is yet without the requisite 
experience to enable it to compute the productiveness of future 
contingencies, and as it desires to avoid all hazard of entailing 
disappointment, it does not feel warranted now in doing more 
than stating its expectation that, by the ensuing month, cir¬ 
cumstances will authorize it to propose the redaction of the rule 
of monthly subscription to 10 rupees. 

You need not to be informed that* though on. the whole, 
your numbers are extending, you are losing several by their 
departure from India: and you are aware that those dwelling 
in the interior are not required to- contribute ! towards the cur¬ 
rent exgbmfcof the Chamber Unless there should be a con- 
siddlUhlh uiecession of subscribers, you are not to count on' there 
bdiUg Uibte than about 75 resident members. At present-tktefc 
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are 68, which at 10 R$. each would make the monthly amount 
of subscription 680 Rg. not more than sufficient surely, if iu- 
deed t it i.s sufficient, to pay your establishment, office rent, the 
supplies of newspapers, prices current, and other periodicals 
for the public room, and to meet the expeuce, heretofore Very 
heavy of printing ana advertisements. So that it i$ the 
revenue derivable from fees, that you must look for the means 
of reducing, and it may be, of altogether dispensing with the 
collection of monthly subscriptions. 

The books of the Proceedings of the Chamber are dally 
placed during the forenoon .of), the public table, for the inspec¬ 
tion of the members; and nothing would be more gratifying tp. 
the Committee, to. offer a better earnest of ultimate success, 
that all the members of the society would frequent the Cham¬ 
ber, and maintain a full acquaintance With ell its operations. 

R» H. COCKERELL, President. 

Chamber of Commerce, June 2, 1834. 

RULES AND REGULATIONS OF THE BENGAL CHAM¬ 
BER OF COMMERCE. 

ESTABLISHED 31ST MARCH 1834. 

1st.—That such an association being intended to Watch 
over and protect the general interests of Commerce, it is high* 
ly desirable not to recognise any principle of exclusion, and 
that ail merchants or persons engaged in the general trade of 
Bengal, therefore, shall; upon payment of the Subscriptions 
and fees and signature of the Rules and Regulations,'be 
admissible as Members in the manner hereafter described; 

2nd.—That the Society * shall be** styled the Binoal 
Chamber of Commshcb.’* 

3rd.— That the objects and duties of the. Chamber shall 
be, generally, to receive and "collect information sniitt mat¬ 
ters of-mercantile interest, bearing upon the removal of 
evils, the redress of grievances* and the promotion of the 
common good. To communicate with authorities and with, 
individual parties thereupon. To take ouch steps as may 
appear needful iu furtherance of these views, which, may he 
done more effectively by such ait associated body. To receive 
references on matters of custom or usage in doubt or dispute, 
deciding on the!' same, and recording the decision made,! tor. 
future guidance. To form by that* and other means.u Cod&qf 1 
Practices whereby the transaction of business by all engsgpd 
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In it may be simplified and facilitated : and finally (should it 
be practicable,) to arbitrate between disputants wishing to 
avoid litigation, and willing to refer to, and to abide by, the 
jndgment of the Chamber. , * 

4th.—That candidates for admis^on, proposed by one 
Member and seconded by another, shall be ballotted for at 
the monthly Genera! Meetings (as hereafter provided,) seven 
days notice being given by entry in a ballot-book to be kept 
for the purpose$ and a majority of votes shall decide the 
election. 

5th.—That voting by proxy not to be allowed, nor by 
Members whose subscriptions, fees, &c. are in arrear. 

6th.—That the Chamber reserves to itself the power of 
expulsion in case of need, to be decided at a General Meeting 
of the Members by ballot (as hereafter provided.) 

7th.—That all resident partners of any house of business 
joining the Chamber, be required to subscribe as individuals. 

8th.—That, to provide a suitable establishment, *nd to 
defray the necessary current expenses, a fund be raised in the 
following manner, viz.: 

. I.—By au entrance fee payable by each Member on ad¬ 

mission of Rs. 100. 

II. —By a monthly subscription of 12 Rs. from each resi¬ 
dent Member (subject hereafter to an encrease or reduction 
as by a General Meeting may be deemed necessary.) 

III. —By such fines and fees on references, &c. as the 
General Committee (hereafter ’provided) for the time being 
shall settle. 

9th.—That a residence at Calcutta, for aft entire month 
at any one time .shall subject a Member to the said Subscrip¬ 
tion, and on absence for 2 months shall in like manner 
exempt him therefrom. «•• • ; 

.lOth^—That the business of the Chamber shall be con¬ 
ducted by a Committee j and for the more efficient discharge 
of its various duties, as well as for the better equalization of 
labour* the said Committee'be.made sufficiently numerous to 
admit of sub-division, and that it shall: consist accordingly of 
21 Membersi 

1 lthtdreThak for the - more .general representation of all 
interestswwd.all. commercial establishments,’.as wall as for 
the mdrajequal distribution .of duty, no two Members of the 
<4p$fcdUtee shall .belong to the same house, or be connected 
in business.—And it shall, be imperative on parties 
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elected to serve under penalty in case of refusal of double 
subscription for one year, when he shall be again eligible pml 
in same manner liable to fine for non-service* unless Sh ail 
cases a reason be assigned that is considered satisfactory to 
the General Committee for the time being. 

12th.—That the Committee be elected by ballot* and at 
the expiration of one year, seven (7) Members shall go out 
by lot, and on the expiration of the second year seven more 
(of the original Members, of one year's standing,) and on the 
expiration of the third and of every succeeding year, at the 
annual Meetings (hereafter mentioned) the seven Committee 
men who have served longest shall go out by rotation, the 
vacancies thus occasioned being filled by election (as above.) 
That those going out be not re-eligible till after one year's 
expiration.-—Other intermediate vacancies in the Committee 
shall be filled up at monthly General Meetings in the manner 
hereafter set forth. 

13th.—That * a President and Vice-President be chosen by 
ballot from the General Committee annually at the General 
Meetings (see Art. 27) re-eligible after one years expiration. 

14th.—That the General Committee be authorised to sub¬ 
divide itself as follows, viz. : 

I. —Into a “ Committee of Management” of 7> a quorum to 

be 3. ^ 

II. —Into a “ Committee of Correspondence” of 9, a quo* 
rum to be 5. 

III. —Into a "Committee of 'Arbitration** of 6, a quo¬ 
rum to be 3. 

15th.—That the President of the Chamber the ex-offieio 
Chairman of the " Committee of Management " and that the 
said Committee do take charge of the internal affairs of the 
Chamber,—the controul of the establishment and expenditure, 
—the custody of the funds (under the restrictions of Art, 29) 
and the arrangement of Meetings, elections and so forth. 

16th.—That the Vice President be ex-officio Chairman 
of the “ Committee of Correspondence/' and that the said Com¬ 
mittee shall receive and dispose of alt communications and 
references to the Chamber on general points within the scope 
of its objects j shall investigate and report on all matters* of a 
like nature brought before it, add settle, as far as it can, dis¬ 
puted questions of usage or right. - <* 

17th.—That the ** Committee of Arbitration” shall ap¬ 
point its own Chairman, and confine itself to the settlement 
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of: differences between per ties . applying. it, as .a Court of 
Reconciliation. . 

18th.—That the proceedings of the *' Committee of Ma* 
nagement *’ with the accounts of the Treasurer, are to be sub¬ 
mitted to General half yearly Meetings (see art. 95) $ but 
not to be subject to the General Committee’s confirmation. 

19th,—l hat the proceedings of the “ Committee of Cor¬ 
respondence 7 * shall be submitted to the General Committee for 
approval and confirmation*. , * 

20 th.—That the proceedings of the “ Committee of Ar¬ 
bitration” sh.ll be referred to the* General Committee only 
in cases where either of the parties desire an appeal- 

21st.—-That the Chairmen of the respective’ Committees 
have casting votes. ... 

22nd.—That the Records of the Chamber and the books 
of account be at all times open to the inspection of Members, 
under regulations and conditions to be arranged by the 
General Committee. , 

23rd.—That the General Committee duly elected be, 
empowered to appoint subordinate office-bearers by ballot, 
the Chamber at large >to, have the right of displacing the 
same at the next following Monthly General Meeting, or at a 
special Meeting, (as provided for by art. 28.) 

24th.—That Monthly General Meetings be held on the, 
first Tuesday of every month, or on the next day after when 
that day falls on a Holiday. 

I. —That an election of candidates take place at every 
such Meeting. 

II. —That that proceedings of the “ Committee of Chires* 

pondence* be laid on tjie table for the inspection of Mem* 
hers* * L 

IlL—That vacancies on.the Central Committee be filled 
up (as prescribed by«rt. l2.).. 

25th.—That on the s&th-mmitkly or half yearly Meeting, 
and on. every succeeding half yearly. Meeting, the accounts of 
the Treasurer count ersigried :4ip the Committee of Manage* 
meat’!, he afftaftted for 4n&peajti»n and approval, together 
with the piwmings of the Committee itself. 

. 26 iH.—Xhat at such half yearly Meetings (one.month’s 
previous.notice being given) Rules may be framed, amended 
or revoked, as the majority of. the Meeting, (and which shall 
not be b«s in number thaudmoiety of the Members then 
resident in Calcutta) shall determine.' . > • 
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2?th.—-That at the 18th Monthly or first annual General 
Meeting, and at every succeeding anniversary of the same, 
the Members of the Chamber shall elect (by ballot see art. 
12,) Committee men to serve in lieu of those gone oat by. 
rotation $ also a President and Viee-president.- « 

28th.—That .Special General Meetings when called by 
ten resident Members, With one week's notice of the object# 
of the requisition shall be held, at which Rules may be alter* 
ed, revoked or (formed* but of' which one ikonth 9 $ notice is ne¬ 
cessary as by article 26), Members may by ballot (tbf ma¬ 
jority being equal to half the Members resident in Caledtta) 
be ejected. Office-bearers 'suspended or displaced, and such 
other business transacted, (of whieh due notice shall have 
been given,) as it may be competent for a General Meeting 
to do by the Rules of the Chamber. 

28th.—That the Funds o f the Chamber,, at "realized, be 
deposited in the ** Union Bank" available to thej calls df the 
Treasurer hy cheques countersigned by-the President or Vice 
President for the time being, and on the. Balance‘amoootidg 
to One thousand Rupees, the same shall be invested in Go¬ 
vernment Securities in the names of the President aml Vfce- 
President for the time being. 

30th.—That funds arising from entrance-fees shall, (if 
possible), be set apart as a reserved fund for permanent objects, 
such as the formation of a Library, the purchase'Of furniture; 
and so forth. , » * 

And that the produce of subscriptions, fees/fines, fee. 
only be applicable, to meet the‘current expenses' Of the Esta¬ 
blishment. 

31st.—That a. Secretary be dffpoiajted‘(seeart. 23) on a 
monthly salary of 300 Rs. in the first instance, who shall act 
under directions from the Chairmen of the respective Com¬ 
mittees, and take, charge of. the Correspondence, the records 
of proceedings, and the preparation of referencesj officiating 
as Treasurer in the collection of Subscriptions, fees, fee; the 
supervision of accounts, with such, other duties as may here¬ 
after be necessarily allotted to him.* Daily attendance (Sun¬ 
days excepted) from 10 a. m. to 5>. M.,to be required of him, 
and an entire abstinence from all private business. 

32nd.—That in event of any question arising as to the 
construction or application of any,of the foregoing Rules, 
the General Committee be empowered to decide the same, 
submitting the matter at the Monthly General Meeting 
for approval. 
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33rd.—That the foregoing Rules when finally agreed to 
be printed fpr> general use andguidapce, an authenticated 
copy being, subscribed to. by each Memher.oii' admission, ta 
he kept .with the. records of the .Chamber; at*lauoiherto be 
forwarded to the Secretary 4 to,Government, and.,to such other 
authorities abroad. as it ntay appear desirable to make uc- 
quaffed with the institution of 'the Chamber. . 

NEW BENGAL STEAM FUND. 

, t « . , . 

Fkrther Report *)/ the Svb+Committee to the General Commit - 
tee^of the New Bengal Steam Fund. 

If continuation of /the hasty, report sent in by us on the 
nint^dfcyof May* we tare npw to state, to *tha Geoeral. Com¬ 
mittee the result of the further enquiries whioh we have thought 
it ohr duty to make. . >* 

We have directed our attention chiefly to /.three points ;-*■* 
the' stale, of .the engines and. boilers on the departure of the 
vessel<fata pajcutta—tlie cause’ of the accident,—and the 
capability of the h 9 ’deia to.perform the,next intended voyage. 

Upop the * fersi point we' have little more to report than 
what must Be already known to most of the members of the 
Cbmifriftee, {^forming the grounds on which they originally 
recoin ihefided. and adopted the vessel as calculated to perform 
the tpyage tofcuex;;/ *. 

/V '41 Mkjtkl*.' «V* A - *» A t 1 . A 1 A 


sary*^ thoroughly repaired, jso as to enable them on sale to 
w*rfifaf tier machinery/ and engines in complete order.. She 
had dome time previously been repaired by Messrs. Jessop and 
Company in consequence of an accident to the boiler, (the only 
one of importance she had ever met with;) and on examination 
in Inly 18133, the machinery and boiler^, were/ reported fully 
equal to t wo years* work; notwithstanding this the Trustees 


the least deficient reMcedwitb tigw .cpppfr,. and the boilers 
made eqbafly JbrouglM 4t j ihisAV&fdppe With other minor re* 
pairs, under thesu per bite »de>ce or Mr. Day us, our present 
prihtfp&l J^gihqerg at ah eipence of S». Rs. 5,000, and when 
theVd m^ ecommettced rmming in December 1833, there was no 


r,. and the boilers 


thdY< 


dbubt that'^e was iiTevery way capable of performing 
'for atleaatthree yearai' No accident of any nature 
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^vbaVevfn- 'occurred to h^r ddiihg the $!roft ‘p'eiibd that Ulife was 
subsuqnenfily plyi'hg'lh the rfveiylilltHfe l£t W Ma^h 
when 4he ? WaS delivered Over to-the committee ; at Whicftttlff&, 
deducting the b&ibdSshe Whs under rephiir, kHe hhd doljr ffcft 
three years aha eight'rfibtiilis from ‘the ifrttfe ‘she whb lieUmfched, 

Her fitness for h.’s&a'g|6ihg vfeskel is further coufiWfted Ijy k 
rer>ort which was given by'the Cdttipany*s $UrVeyor ih march 
1«3;3. 

In March lkst she vras'takeh ih(6 dock. When her tidlleH 
were further examined ahd cfefchfid. There is *h6 fbuhdktfciit 
whatever for the strrmthe Which hasrehched Us that the hpaCefc 
under the finds Were not cotufftefeiy Cleaned. The 'eviaehde 
fully establishes that Whilst in Cf6#k the, aft front inud hoick 
were opened, add til tttlifl’sediiitdiVWmWd from the boilers 
nnd the flues, Und waiter passed < through flae boftoto Of tMh 
boilers; ho defect Was then Tohhd ih ‘ki^y pfirt ‘of tfle boiler's 
or flues, 'and the blowing Off pipes, afnd others cfdtthtoCted 'With 
the former, were ascertained to be perfectly clekr Sbd 

'On her return arid upon a fcdiftute CkaVnifiUtiOn,' the bot¬ 
toms of those'flues fh Which the aCcideht ofeCi^Ted/ we^efnnhd, 
considerably thinner ’thkn tike rcst Of the Coppdh Ih 

the immediate vicinity of this part of the boiibr 'that tttti Prin¬ 
cipal Engineer was employed when the repairs klrekdV hpoken, 
of were dohe : so near indeed that Any defect 'nfrdst nave ht- 
trayed itself While the Surrounding WMrkWtohgbihg on, 'Khd It 
theu existed. This tnkttdrwifl hgkift tfe hoticed ; but Wfe ate 
fully satisfied by the evidence We haW t&freh, ahd the reports 
which have berh ibade. ihfft tHfe diktffdpottioWte WeakWteVsV 
now remarked in ^hefo ptatfar, dfdUlft *Cxikt whtfn the 
left the tiVer ; that in -poilit eff Fafct thb Imdred bbiler Wa& 'fifia 
in as good a state as the other boilers Which tfteiftWr dettfftefi 
by Messrs. JesSbp mid *Co. 'fib Mxfcp&btd of lasting W#hpVoper 
care two or three yoafs Without Ve^iiirtftg iky feeptfife; Add #6 
h ive no hesitation ih giving Ht hs dtit ottimeto, after 'a VdHfr‘ 
minute inveStigatibh 'imb tbh'brt^ch •of roe tenijdiry, fKtt f hra. 
Vestel Wtfnt tbhea in pbrfect brderkttd ftfljf CUpdoli Pf per¬ 
forming rttfe voyage. No efcpfeUfck whs ^A¥eo to tnike W§f 
in every respect; WhhteVOrwUk OodSlAerra ^£60&fcryW'tfcfafc*' * 
ble for the ufee 61 the 'enghiek etHA in^ineiyi htenb^r ihib, 
duplicates of many parts most IShBIe tt *Wdfir, Hid ipH W> tttlf 
paratus, was supplied ; and a changing pump was iujtoftftwf,' 
trn't considered ttmtCcetkary ’by the dttglnCers With rkftrSi&e to 
*h> tneSns of blowing oiff oM&inaffy provided. 
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With regard to the cause of the accident, actual examina¬ 
tion ,of the boilers and fluesj and aH the*evidenpa-which we 
have had it in our power to obtain, confirm the opinion we have 
already expressed- fii onr former report, that the injury, sustain¬ 
ed in the latboaid after boiler was solely , attributabLMo,, the 
formation of salt in. that boiler and the pipes connected with-it. 

,1Vhen it i9 borne in mind that in proportion as salt is 
formed in a marine engine boiler, water is displaced from un¬ 
derneath the flues, and from the deep and narrow intermediate 
channels ,o f the boiler, it will readily be understood that wheie 
the saline deposit comes extensively in contact .with portions 
of the flues, it soon gets intensely heated and hardened by the 
flame of the furnaces drawing through them, leaving such 
portions then unprotected by a due supply of water, not less, 
or rather more, exposed to injury, than they would have been 
if the same current of flame bad been allowed to pass through 
the flues before water had befell admitted, tor the boiler. A n 
injury of this nature is familiarly known to every one in the 
case of an empty copper vessel accidently left ou a brisk fire : 
so situated it is known that in the course of a few bouts it will 
be found diminished inthicknessand ultimately partially rent 
or entirely burrit through. *. 

The formation of salt may possibly have been occasioned 
by some accident stopping the blowing off pipes and connect- 
ing pipes ; we cannot however suggest any as probable , and 
we feel compelled to report that in our. opinion the formation 
of salt was, occasioned by a want of regular and sufficient 
blowing off, at least with respect to the larboard after boiler, 
which, from the, additional heat applied to it. from the con¬ 
struction of the flues/ required peculiar attention to the regu¬ 
larity of this operation. , t , ,, ' . . 

The flame of four furnaces drgwa,through part of each of 
this three after boilers,—butthelarboard, after boiler sustains 
this beat in a nearer stagehand consequently ip more force, 
than any of the others; hence, the generation of steam and 
concentration of the salt water-proceed more ^rapidly in it than 
iq any other of the boilers. * This may not have been borne in 
mind by the Engineers; but, even .were..it, hat, we are fully 
satisified thkt (as in the China and Masplipatam voyages of 
the vessel),; regular blowing* off would have, prevented the 
accident/' , • 1 « •, 

.Jff4 think it our duty to state to ,tbe,committee that we 
have experienced insurmountable difficulty in getting any satis- 
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factory or consistent account* upon,. it Me pjcrint from ,t|te '’Engi¬ 
neers..; We have been ii» a great wsfasure ^compelled. Co. fuftp 
our opinion upon statements, so contradictory aiul c^pdijjjing 
that it is impossible to reconcile; them; there., ip &n v qvid££t 
reluctance in the principal Engineers, to.e#d?ayou{ to gei-jrp 
of any portion of the blame which he. knows .mua| attach, to 
him as the head, by accusing the 2nd Engineer of inattention 
or neglect on this point? . He feels, as we cannpt but, feel 
that however any. other Engineer may have neglected bUpr^ar, 
the consequences rest With him alone. It is stated byjll^tpe, 
Engineers that the orders of the principal Engineer were, that 
the blowing off should, take place every six hours—we know 
no reason why. this act, should not have been coqfided to Mr,. 
Lewder, the 2nd Engineer, of whose talents, wp have received 
from many quarters, and eutertain ourselves, a high f|fin|oh. 
But whether it was so confided opr not is left a matter of 
doubt, which in the discrepancies and contradictions that per¬ 
vade the evidence, particularly that of the two junior eugineeps, 
we are unable to determine.; we can only sa^y f we are satisfied 
that this was not done regularly every six hours. 

We may here observe that, either the fourth or, fifth 
day after leaving the Pilot, the principal engineer pwwosed 
stopping for some hours to screw, .down, the engine packings. 
It may be considered unfortunate that this was (foue ; for in 
that case be would have taken the opportunity of eiiamUijng 
the boilers, which .after the engines bad ceased working im^ht 
have been most efficaciously blown off; but in Consi<JEeratjon 
of the delay which it would have created, end, the state pftbe, 
engines not absolutely requiring it,,andthere jthpn^existing 
suspicion that salt was , accumulating, or that any thipgyirjwi 
wrong —the proposal was abandoned. «It also,appears that 
interval of 24 hours in the middle of voyage*occurred,.during 
which Mr. Day us considered it advisable not to Mow off in 
consequence of the vessel being as be considered too, much -by. 
the stern. It 'appears to* us that this,! which may bare ]b$en 
the very principal cause of the accumulation of sal^, p«;pceede<l 
from an unnecessary <and ill-judged degree of caption. 
was fully demonstrated'to ns that the vessel never jhay|bjg,htlm 
more by thd? stern it I the utmost than one foot, the blowing 
might have taken piece in any trim in which she.wee dqfiog. 
the voyage ; at least by blowing off more frequently, stud less 
at a time. We think it but fair to Mr. Day us,the obsef engi¬ 
neer and Mr. Loader the. second to state, that they seem 
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throaghout the voyage to have,»hewn the utmost activity, zeal, 
and attention in every other department of their duty, and to 
be persons most fully competent * t> the respective situations 
which they All. Mr. Dayua is confessedly amongst the best 
engineers of the port, and Mr. Lowder is fully competent to. the 
entire management of the engines; nor can we refrain from 
noticing reports that have reached us of the injury being inten¬ 
tional to give the* unequivocal declaration of our.belief, that 
th^re / is not the shadow of ground for &o insinuation so injuri¬ 
ous to the character of the engineers. 

We have ,moreover much satisfaction in stating, that 
daring .the whole voyage the utmost harmony, seems to have 
prevailed between the Commander, Officers, and Engineers ; 
and that all being fully confident of,the capability of the ves¬ 
sel to perform the voyage, all were alike anxious, to promote 
its success. 

From Captain Forth, the officers, and gunner, we', have- 
received with readiness every information they possessed. 

la entering upon the third head, to which we have direct¬ 
ed our attention, we should perhaps apologise for having in 
some degree gone beyond' the objects of our appointment; but 
we considered this sq intimately, connected, with the other 
points which we have noticed, that we trust the Committee will 
not think otir obsetvations on this bead useless. On a close, 
examination of the flues of the larboard after boiler, subse¬ 
quent to our last report, it/ was discovered, as: we have noticed 
under the 1st bead/ that some of the. plate.** of copper in the 
bottom of its flues were sO reduced in thickness as not to. be 
relied on. This rendered it necessary, that this boiler should be 
taken out of the vessel and removed to Messrs. Jessop and 
Co. to be thoroughly repaired ; tligse repairs are. now in rapid 
progress. The Committee are aware that no part of the flues 
of bottom.plates which were reduced in. thickness gave away 
at the time of the accident: but suspicions having been sug¬ 
gested that" injury of a similar nature mighty be, found in the 
other boileis, the whole of them were closely examined at our 
request by various competent persons . and among: others by 
Messrs./Jessop and Co. who report them to be fit for two or 
three 1 yea rtf’ work, in which they,-are fully .confirmed by the 
boiler-makers and others who have examined them. On. the 
best^MMudiuration therefore which we.can give to the reports 
and&MwwpOTs which we have received, we think the conviction 
already expressed fully warranted, that the thinness 
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of the plates of the 8ties in which the'accident dceurred,’ was, 
as before described Occasioned by 1 'the same cause which' led 1 
to the rents in the angles of'theta—that is-^-by exposure totiie 
action of the flame- while the * spaces; tihder and between the 
flues were choked up with salt, bnd deprived of access to the 
water which otherwise woald have Carried off the ‘&&ess or 
heat. ' ‘ ^’ 

It is however to b£ remembered that so far from havibj£' 
been entirely burnt throhgh, the bottom plates of the flfifes or 
the injured boiler, stiffened by their angle pieces, retained' 
strength enough to resist a force that broke rivets and tore 
up plates unquestionably of sufficient size and thickness^ 
On these grounds, and from what we know of the previous 
»tate of the boiler down to the time of the vessel quitting the 
river, and from the statements of the principal arid ’Jjjd Engi¬ 
neer, both of whom were in charge of the engines from the 
time of her repair, we are of opinion that the thinness of the, 
copper in the'bottoms of the flues is folly accounted’for bytfie 
accident which occurred, and any suspicions of fortheff dfefobts 
which the discovery of this oite may nave occasioned, are en¬ 
tirely dissipated by the result of the investigation to which it 
gave rise. 

When the repairs now in progress shall be finished (and 
the rapidity with which they have hitherto proceeded 
confirms the hopes of their being completed in the stipulated 
period of two months) the whole of the boilers, according to 
the opinion of those best able to judge, will be equal to'at 
least from two to three years' constant 1 work, and $f course 
in our judgment; fully competent for the two voyages for 
which the steamer is engaged by the committe*. 

It has already been mentioned that as ample means for 
blowing off the boilers had by their manner of construction 
been originally provided, the engineers previous to the departure 
of the vessel, naturally regarded the proposition for tlie intro¬ 
duction of a changing pump as involving ail unnecessary e*~ 
pence. To obviate, however, the possibility of future accident 
of the nature that has occurred, a changing pump worked by 
one of the engines* will now be attached to the boilers, and is 
in progress with the sanction of the committee. 

This, by the tegular removal of the more concentrated 
water, wilt render the blowing off through the pipes at the 
corners of the boilers (unless occasionally as matter of pre¬ 
caution) superfluous. 
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The boilers however will'still be supplied with the same 
means of'blowing off as heretofore, and we recommend that the 
strength of the salt water in'them shall be regularly tried 
in every watch in the presence of >the officer on duty by 
means of an Hydrometer, «tad* f entered in the log on the 
report of the engineer, to ascertain that no accident inter¬ 
fere* with the working of* the changing pump. In the very 
improbable event of its not acting, the’ordinary mode of blow¬ 
ing off should again be resorted to, and be regularly performed 
every waHi/m the presence of the officer of the watch, and 
entered in life log, or the reasons for omitting it, in case it 
should* be deemed advisable by the principal engineer, shall bo 
entered in lint and he shall bo'responsible for such duty being 
regularly performed 1 by himself or his subordinates in every 
watch*, and the particulate 'of it being duly reported to the 
officer on duty, for the purpose of being by him entered in the 
log, * - i 

\ In addition to these? precautions,- a -slop *«ock will be 
fitted to One oft the connecting pipes'at the* back of the boilers, 
so as to prevent the water from the starboard or Larboard onu 
passing to the other trhen the* vessel'makes’-a heavy roll. Of 
the necessity for this we are not fully Convinced, but being 
suggested'by some in-whose opinion*we haye confidence, and 
the expence being inconsiderable, r wo are induced to recom¬ 
mend it as a precautionary measure;. -r,<, i ,« ,„j 

The repairs to the boilers are at ‘the expense of the as¬ 
signees of Messrs!. Mackintosh, and. Co*- and the .cost of ...the 
changing pump and some>othe# trifling additions .which wdl nut 
exceed a. moderate amount wU(<he defrayed by tbe ^nmittec. 
When the whole'-shall*, fee completed,* we kn&yv of v iiio meptia 
which can betaken.to reader.more«ecu*« the ^perform? ncje of 
the voyages intended ; the engines, machinery* and h»il^rg.will 
be in perfect Older.-.. / i -i ■ ( ■ r * , 

1 We submit to the committee'the evidence hbe. repqt ts 

and documents which wo had before us and,, fropi .yyfticlr, the 
committee will in some degree'be enabled to correct ;thc judg¬ 
in'h( which wo have -formed; - 

(Signed) .1. PtUNSEP, 

W; I. F0W*»S, 

T. M. M< Tukton, 

J. Kyd. 

|M « 

1 Calcutta, IB/A June, t83l. 
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1 fylly Qon$ur ipjhe above . . report except in one point 
which I wouhL.cunogde.did it not appear to me to iiiFoI^,^in¬ 
justice to au individual,* , It, .is in elf’ept said, that no disobe¬ 
dience of the orders of the chief- engineer Mr. Dayes by jWx. 
Loader the 2d engineer pan, relieve the former from tye blftuie, 
which it is said, lie himself knows must attach $p! him g&Jtjbe 
head engineer. This direct imputation of .blame to h$r ....Daltuf 
results from the facts of* the case.. It, is clear, that ( the 
tion of t^e salt arose from the want of sufficient bk>W*$g .Off* 
and that it wa« Mr. D&yus's duty .and business to tqke.cjtyre 
that so important a matter should be Regularly attended to. 
Under these circumstances, however, painful it may be,-we 
aiv warranted m-diretfUyJpipotittf blame to - MrDayus, but 
I do uot think we are justified in insinuating that blame may 
attach to Mr. Lowder the 2d engineer-Which .J think is 
done in the following words. “ There * in' an* evident« reluc¬ 
tance in the principal engineer to endeavonr to.get rid of any 
portion of the blame which he knows..must attach, to. him as 
the head by accusing, the 2d.engineer of.inattention.,or gegl^c*. 
On this point, he feielct,.&g. we Cannot but feel also, that'' how¬ 
ever any oilier engineer may have neglected his orders the 
consequences rest with him alone.” 

It seems to me scarcely just thus to i^siiiua&q. ^possible 
blame against Mr. Lowder in assuming the existence, .of, reluc¬ 
tance on the part of Mr. Dayus/fo accuse him of neglect ,of 
his orders. Ftfr iby pgrt I see no such evident re)u<5taat<v--as 
T certainly see no inclination, but if such reluctance does,exist 
which also presumes that Mt Lowder did neglect Mr. DaVus's 
orders End thereby is in bis degree* responsible for the injury, 
Mr. Dayus ought to be told that such reluctance is wholly 
misplaced, and at variance ,with^his duty. *■ He.js bound 
to make known to us such misconduct on the part of his subor¬ 
dinates in a matter so important as much as Capf Forth would 
be to rep6tt r misconduct in - his officers; , $(icK a comwe bo ^the 
part .of'Mr. Dayus; if hie has grounds for accusing Mr.; Low- 
der, is,T Chirik, imperiously bulled % ini Justice to J^r Low- 
der. As the' matter now' stands there'is no ,direct ad^usat^on 
against Mr% Lowder which he can fairly meet, but, as ft ap¬ 
pears to tue, Just that degree of insinuation of dll others Hie 
most difficult .to be repelled. ^ 

This being my feeling arid having a high opinion of Mr. 
Lowder’s activity, zeal, and* devotion to his dnty,I ; cannot 
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give my asesnt'to the insinuation of possible bltfrtie which I 
consider’fe cohveytd in the paragraph in qttestiOn. 

It inky be proper that 1 should state. the above memoran* 

ta ^aih4/Ia/I Ait fliA rtnAAAAii i» mm i-it m«* jk ma rsciirdcd 


iicucoppmy^ i^uraiu yi, uy no means say, uuu i rmg’ut 

not, hhd % heard all that passed, have .seen reason to concur 
etftlVbiy. ' Indeed,,as 1 stated before, ( should not have hesi¬ 
tated toconcerje this pointy did I not feel that it induced in- 
juslice'fo ar individual as t^e matter came borne to my breast. 

. , . C. B. Green i, aw. 


1 canhotffllow this minute to past'without shying that in 
signing the report I meant not to insinuate but to express my 
opinion that Mr. Lowder had been entity of ndglect of the or- 
ders^to bloW off, which he kgrees were given; and 1 signed 
tbe roport because 1 thought, though Mr. Lowder is a most 
inaUstrioos, hard working, and talented young man, that his 
evidence shewed he was wholly uuWorthy af credit, and that 
Mrfi Day us *d id hvinde a marked reluctance to blame any one. 

1 t. $. M. Tcrton. 


PROCfefeDINGS OF 4 PUBLIC MEETING ‘OF THE 
SUBSCRIBERS OF TlHENElV BENGAL STEAM 
FUND, HELD AT THE TOWN HAltt, CALCUT¬ 
TA/tflis DAY, thS *th JULY, i m. 

, I k fl I i 1 


• Lieut. Col. Beatson in the Chair. , 

The Secretary to the Coanmtte© haring read the'Deport 
of the Commfttfee/it was— < ■ ; ■ • 

Proposed- by. MeFatfan, XeebAded by Mr. 'Gi*een- 

law^,, • ' ; t " ' /' 

, That, the Report now read be published and (hat a copy 

p •. 'i _a:. _:iL h.. .ul ‘ 


*w n#i w»fv tv wof yianvyt tii^i vy w 

available aftbe ^Secretary's Office), anil that (his Meeting be 
adjourned to.tfte 2d day of August next, when IBS Report will 
be taken into consideration, 

Tf. & BtAipffi Chairman: 

Town Hfll, Culcntta, ,6th July* 1Q34. _ 
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&ep4ri of ike <!onMttee of ikti Feyo jftwgml $&mJg#wL4o 
the Subscribers M m Mating heid mi the '/>ovm JML CW~ 

cuttwi e» f Ae Ms *1884. * / '• j . » . 4 

. *.lit is with feelings of, no onJiofcfy regret, tfk&t the ,Oqip* 
f»ittee meet the Subscribers to the New Bengal 
on this occasion; They bed' faodiy?>ftefp>4i UMtt.frt 09» the 
half-yearly meeting, Xjrey would have; bad fe. gpAgrptglftlp 
their constituents oa *hr asrivpl of the -(Fptfdffiti tjhe^Aiuur 
from Sues alter * sueodssful tvaptigeh Tht causes wMeb have 
lod to the failure of their bepWsu feve beau fvublisbed-bi /the 
several papers of tiie Fwwideifcy <in , the Report of the,Sab* 
Committee appointed to iuvajStigste them. Jbqee, Reports, 
together with the several letters iwp rubr Reports of diffuse* 
com|>etent individuals on thejbpimiw f 8)W herewith J^dvdipA* 
the table, and submiyad io the ^wfesewfaip ,£t •. .burgs tattMr 
information On ,ti»e ,topics,, which the 
Though concurring in the feeefal santippenlft OKpl^pseti^pAlw 
.Sub committee and adopting their. views, *hg H&aafpal i ft tiW Ir 
mittee, udder the peculiar cucu*asteect» «f titit 

thought it expedWst tio take any Steps which, (night-hage 
interfered with the <atrnngefneat&, made for the immediate de¬ 


port lire of the Forbes. 

The failure having ia iifio degree ftriam drew tire i ao R - 
ciency.of the res^ei^jie^eif/oT '|hftt' ; of her boilers ar,|Mlirr 
chiH6ry, and tl)e aeoep^y ^J^ctftiture ,|er (be ihaee vepsges, 
as well in regard' to the vessel's hnllaad Jpeohbttfry i nsfthe 
supply of the several Depot*Upawddibly 
been incurred, the Cotxeitisehavevaa uehesitationjig 4%n$m 
detenmtiing to prepare the vessel for hef second r^aM v -.||u|p 
would have been glad if this could fea*£ emestit^^sojMs 
have hept the pw^da^departate guarhpt ; «ViPsd6«|# 
not be done, they havehated the earliest deyforwbidh they 
have whompee Jthat She (wd&bhM#« *\ The 
not conceal.-dwp <ha, mepti**» 4*tJfcpu|Wlto 

of the Fort**, ^without '0<^p]»|big ib«r^^ 
ha need by rpde<#oethat*sb alM » dWtrosd >Nf»peidw»g 
—that having apthipg 4a,;fa« fffther hr 

seae, 'these wmkfox Smmt+Gm& fyfr 

ioire the wrong northerly winds down <ti»s&»4< Sea Id hi ’ 
—while dsr hec ^ejttffcu, the WWuhhhaVe had titreugboat a4**r 
wind. TheGoWtoWtee would,dtoudisgaiflo ti*e m» e fo e fl flr 

tire Sub «nhers, tfaeat the hOterio^ voyage is tfoMn w&ichtbs 
capabilities of (he -Fortes will . be put to the severest test; 
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but they feel every confidence, if nothing beyond what they 
are prepared to expect shall occur, that she will be found ful¬ 
ly equal to perform it and, that she will establish the practica¬ 
bility of maintaining Steam Communication with Europe 
throughout the year. * 

The measured which have been adopted to obtain the ul¬ 
terior and permanent establishment of the Steam Communica¬ 
tion are known to the Subscribers. It may not, however, be out 
of plan# to TecSord -them * shortly in this report, at the sugges¬ 
tion* ofthe Committee. His.Excellency tne Governor Gene¬ 
ral has recommended to the Honourable the Court of Direc¬ 
tors,' id grant an annual premium of three lakhs of Rupees for 
five years, to parties engaging to maintain a communication 
by Steam between England and the three presidencies four 
times a year, the' contractors receiving the postage and alt 
other ■ emoluments, conveying alone the public despatches to 
and ffom India for the above premium. The Committee have 
ende&Voured to stimulate the-Mercantile Community and influ¬ 
ential' individuals in Great Britain,, connected with India or 
interested in Steam Navigation, generally^ to unite in urging 
on His Majesty's Government and on the Honourable Court 
the adoption of His Lordship's recommendation, and they haVe 
themselves earnestly appealed to the same authorities, in favor 
of it. 

It is true, that the success of the first voyage of the Forbes, 
if she had been metby a Steamer on the other side of the Isth¬ 
mus, would have tended greatly to promote the ulterior mea¬ 
sure ; and the failure is, therefore, on that account, also to be 
deplored; But When tlte Committee reflect mi the vast import¬ 
ance of the measure ;r when they remember that as yet it can 
be scarcely considered -to have engaged the serious attention of 
the Home Authorities; and above all, when they bear in 
mind^ the powerful recommendation of tlie Governor General, 
and the universally expressed wishes of the people of India, 
they cannot for'a'xnotnent doubt the eventual establishment of a 
'perfect‘and comprehensive communication. . 

The accounts'also are laid on the table - for the inspection 
of Subscribers. The total amount subscribed up to this date is 
Sa. Hi. 166,01*8*93, of which have been realized Sa. Rs. 
155,660-0*10, leaving Sa. Rs. 10,160-8-5 ; from which is to be 
dpjijglfl on account of Hoondees and Bills on hand Sa. Rs. 
W ft-0, and on account of difference between sicca rupees 
mtfiscribed and sonat rupees paid Sa. Rs. 3385-8-3, minus Sa. 
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Rs. 74-1*8—Ifoondean, leaving uncollected subscriptions from 
194- Subscribers Sa. 11s. 0626 5 4 as per accompanying list 
market A* , • * - - 

Tq the collected sum is to be added the pet amount interest, 
▼iz. Sa. Rs. 656—making a total of Sicca rupees. 1 j 5G,493-9-1Q. 
Of this sum there ^remains on Ibis date,. .Sicca rupuftp 
45,188>13-3,f shewing «n expenditure ^ of . Sicca 
1,11,309-3-7, the generaldisbursementofwhich may be,stated 
as per margin ;J but of this expenditure there irrecoverable front' 
C»overnment on account of the hire, insurance a*d establish 
ment of the steamer, about Sa. He, 22,000, including tt|e iuu^ 
ance for three months from 1st 'July; which btiag addeA to 


•fir 


■ i 1 i J f 


T!* 


* Unrealized.... .»*,.,Sa. R*. 10180 8,6 

HtioHiieMutl Bill,....... Sa. R«., 80S ll o 


Diffiornce bflwem Sicca* and SS 
hum. .••••!•••••« ....... S.i. ft#; IMSBS 


Minus Hoondean 


74 t 8 


s86i e r *' ***** 

>3664' »ha 


Sa. R*. 


t rompati)’* Paper, will* interest, 
... ... 


.&*. Ra» 40,47ft < t*4 1 
• • *,« * » K 4n,70 t 9 1 

Sa.lM 46,(ds It 3 


% Advanced for Mr. Watfliorn* piu»|#, $«, g»> 

l'ool«. 710 Tuns, at Judtfa,.. 20,800 

600 .. Socotra, ...... 16,087 

500 ...I.... Galle, ........ 40,006? 

P»ii|i«icli of 86 Tsui of Oil frpa?. > aioa < (1 

Bombay to nulwlinaudeL 

Expence*of fiiiliif the Forhet* Holl and Machine* £ • 1 
ry, aenernltt, for the «vft<>le immbatr of tMMM,, 
Expeuee* incniied on,, let *oywe, ^elodiiiji 

moiet v of Insurance, .. ... •. 1 

Moiety of Insurance from 1st Juty^for three.3 

niontli*,. x ,, 

Printinjc Chat gee, .. ... 

Seciatary** office, including stationery, Ac. . .i.*’.’* 
Paid Me**i*. Gillandei*. ArbuthiMt and<Go. % on ? . 
account of Agent at Galle....... 


Advance on account t*» Ar**t ) 
at J uddab,............Sa. R«. j. 

Hi* Salaty loi four month*,.*.*,.4*, 


1,200 0, 0 

806 4 0.. 


Advanced to Cep*. R°*», 


Aclnal .Expenditure 


Rs, Rs*.. 


4,000 0 * 6 

* <t 'i 

l v 

4 . 

48,600 o ; 0 
18,623 ’ 0 r 0 

il M t 

20,066 ft^O 
. ! 5,tfl« 

-M 

1,006 ft 

. / ,t fjrfcp. 

» t *' t > 

* ****,# 


ft 0 

o o 
ft >0 


.i 1,060 
i - *•**#•» 

mt 


0 

■tr 


0 

0 


0 

ft 


0 

0 


Expended on Sundries,.. Sa. Rs... - lilftft ft 0 
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the above sum of Sa. Rs. 45,183, gives an assets of the Fund 
Sa. Rs. 67,188. From this sum there; is payable 8a. lis. 
13,595/ leaving assets Sa. Rs. 48,588, withstoek to the value 
of Sa, Rs, 1,000. Of the unpaid subscription*, it is expected 
that Sa*. Rs. 8,000 maybe yet realized. I t is to be remember¬ 
ed* that the above expenditure covers nearly the' whole of the 
demands on the Fund for the three voyage** the chief current 
expenditure** vim ortoedount of hire, insurance and the establish* 
meat of-the Steamer bearing borne; by Government, the Fund 
having to provide alone‘for the material required for the work¬ 
ing of the mabhinery,-^namely* oil, tallow, hemp, See. for the 
shipping'of the Coal at the several Depots which is the heaviest 
expense, and for the other trifling expenditure of the vessel. 


By ‘Order< of the Committee of the New Bengal Steam 
Fund, * x ' 

C. B. G REBNLAW, Secretory. 

Town Half, Calcutta, 5th July, 1874. 


itOMAtf CATHOLIC MEETING AT MADRAS. 

Ptceedirigt of a Public Meeting, of theftomdn Catholic Com¬ 
munity field on Monday evening the 2 d June, 1834 . by per- 
“tiissloh of Government and persuant to the sheriffs notice 
at Popkam's. Haute in Jjltack Town . ., 

• r » ^ * * , ■* . __ * i t . 

On the motion of ,Mjr, D. Gomes* . seconded by Hr. M. 
James,, Mr. A. K. jBastleman was cglled .to the chair. He 
opened the business, of, the evening )>y observing that the 
shortness of the notice he .received* that lie t should heve the 
honour df filling the chair which has been so kindly conceded, 
has certainly put ', it out of his power 1 Id Bf , qui|e prepared for 
the occasion, he ihistefoce would merely stain to them the ob¬ 
ject of meeting, and would make but a few observations as 
they occurred to h,u$* 


t 


■wry 

* 1 1 f 


' ^$>ti»nce of $ > r«l*lp, 

; To J.id J.v!. R«. 5,890 

S^SUlrk* . •*. 14,1 . « 4^i tt . ,4.4I,4'1 . • 'I ,W>0 


•* ... i* • , 9h. 

BUjwntpgl ba^nt^of Eipt^iiore in lending 60 (on* | 


■jmuvo vt 

BdbnWiwl*< 

' KdrM fiiM’ieeiptcd Bill,» 

L i w 


«;«*5 9 o 
1,800 0 0 
2930 9 Q 


s». it*. p,m 0 0 
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Gentlemen, continued the < ha inn an, the object of the 
present Meeting is to submit to you the reeult of toe prgeped- 
inge of a few xealotis individuals, who took upon' themselves 
to form an association lot the purpose of devising Some dbesrih. 
whereby to supply a want now vary generally tbit and mfesi 
deeply lamented by a large portion of ^he Catholic commuhtty 
of thin place* Gentlemen, the want I allude to; is no other 
tbtfn the want.of English preachers tor administer the comfort* 
of religion to a body now become so numerons anddorming 
such a laTge branch of the Catholic Church*—-io the very, drat 
beginning of Christianity ‘he author of pur salvation,—^-that 
fountain of light and infinite wisdom saw the'necessity of *e#d*£ 
ing forth preachers to instruct his people in the truths oftfivig* 
revelations and- tp communicate to tb&m the graces.of eternal 
life. The Catholic Church following the example of its Holy 
Founder ha v e continued frogi time to time to send out Ministers 
to different parts of the globe, instructed to, .Jffep, laujguagep pf 
the people to whom they were sent to administer religious com¬ 
fort; but, it is seriously to be lamented tiprt. tjsis uartpjf the 
world has for several yean past been supplied with pastors 
whose want of the knowledge of the qoly Jaqguagep with whi^ 
the people of this country are conversant, Ugve rmujer^ojh^fr 
religious labours extremely circumscribed, if pot together 
useless; and the Catholic community hgyp b$en 
that inestimable blessing the hearing of the word of life ^readi¬ 
ed to them in a known language. Gentlemen, you milst all be 
fully convinced that though the blessed Sacraments are ad¬ 
ministered, and books of'religious * iusjfuctityhs distributed^ ^et 
the powers of declamation issuing frbm the pfllpit are very often 
not less conducive to prepare thp minty for receiving the im¬ 
pressions of truth, and turning towards'the jihths of rijrh’teons-* 
ness—able and elegant preachers Hitiy by" their excellent ser¬ 
mons make as much impression upon tWtiitods of the flock" 
committed to their pastoral care, as a Demost^puess or aCjcefo J 
did on a whole nation by their persuasive br^tiqns. G.entje- 
men, it was a knowledge /rfall these ftgcl? f|uVJnduge?! Wto 
few individual'*, to whu» I have already adverted, to take 
upon themselves the glorious burden of devising such weafts, 
as they deemed best for procuring .English Ministers for the 
Catholic community of this place ; and the re sult of the several 
meetings which they bad, and repealed epfil8$$$B wni#* ( tbey 
held, with very respectable people, who could best advisetheep 
on the subject, has been a determination to memorialise tb* 
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British Parliament, with the sanction and support of the kind 
and liberal Governmeht ukdef whd&3 auspice* we now thrive, 
praying that the spiritual' Waht which wtf nowso much feel, 
may be supplied to us with the shaft? krftdlness, as the Suirkual 
wants of our Protfstiht brethren are attended to, knowing as 
we do, and which Ve will most boldly maintain, that we aie 
not in the least behind hand with them in obedience, attach¬ 
ment, and every other good feelings towards the authorities 
under whom ft haf pleased Providence to place us in common 
with them." Gentlemen, fn accordance then with the determin¬ 
ation so fo.med, a Memorial has been prepared, which is about 
to be read and submitted to yon'. It is for you; ’gentlemen, to 
approve of and adopt it, and to join both hand and heart in 
forwarding the object contemplated. Gentlemen, there maybe 
a few among ns who may perhaps think that, we may fail of 
success, that our application may not be complied with ;• -but 
I must tiuly confess that L see no reason why we should des¬ 
pair. Gentlemen, the goodness of the causa we ate embarking 
in wilt apeak volumes for us, and procure us the powerful and 
irresistible advocacy of that powerful God who is able to turn 
the hearts of our superiors in our, favour; every undertaking 
may have its difficulties at first, but persevei ance will surmount 
them. It is for the want of perseverance, gentlemen; that many 
undertakings have failed. . The road to Canaan is through the 
wilderness; and, it is fyy preseverance alohe that we mnst ac¬ 
complish our journeyand^friyea^tbepromlsedland ofmilk and 
honey,. We are bent, getjdlemeb, upon a gdddly thing; Let 
us therefore not despair, but only look up toGod for success 
and unceasingly exert aft our endeavours towards the accom¬ 
plish meuMf our object. But, Gentlemen, why speak thus 
much. Jclappily fpr W we are placed under the auspices of 
a*.truly genefous a,n4 penevolent Government', Who Will un¬ 
doubtedly countenance our application. Exert then, gentlemen, 
and let us not slumber ip the dispondency of hopelessness. Let 
us seek, and., we shall find, let us knock and it Shall be opened 
unto us. ^Gentlemen,,! believe f haye said tetidhgh to’awaken 
your feelings in favour pf the. business fbr, which Wfe have been 
this day assembled» and njay Gocl the controller of all human 
transactio«mJ>rosper put. proposed undertaking and 'crown'us 
with tb^wpaation^f our present hopes. 

i XhelRretary having been requested' tc> V£ad the Memo- 
following was submit'ed forthe adoption Pf the 
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T'» THE HONORABLE THE COMMONS OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, IN 
PARLIAMENT ASSEMBLED, 

The humble memorial of the 
• undersigned Roman Catho¬ 

lic inhabitants of Madras, 
and tjie provinces subject 
* ■ to the Presidency of Fort 

St. George, in the East 
Indies. 

Humbly Sheweth,—1;—Tbat your memorialists are atf of 
the Roman Catholic religion, professing and believing in one 
and the same faith. . 

2. —'That many of your memorialists are persons of dis¬ 
tinction, moving in the higher spheres of society, and feel the 
want about to be complained of, equally, with thejr brethren 
who walk in the humbler shades of life. 

3. —'That your memo, ialists have always been, and fure.&t 
present steadfast in their allegiance to the Crown of. Greet 
Britain ; aud have * invariably proved themselves faithful ahd 
loyal subjects ever since the establishment of British rule in 
tiiis quarter of the globe. 

4. —That,your memorialists have feit deeply and Vet borne 

patiently, the extensive evils which hpve hitherto resolted from 
the want of a Catholic Priesthood Well initiated into English 
literature, to afford religious instruction, andinculctffce the prin¬ 
ciples of morality, ititq the minds of the nonetotts Hook entrust¬ 
ed to their spiritual care. . * * ** 

5. —That the English language is, the only language suffi¬ 
ciently familiar to your memorialists', and is mone commonly if 
not chiefly used by them, in all their public and private rela¬ 
tionships. 

. 0.—That the Catholic priesthood of fftta place, is almost 
exclusively composed of Clergymen of die Italian and'French 
nations, and of natives of Goa, (the: metropolis of' Portuguese 
India,) who speak. Portuguese, .fluently* but .who.'Are not ac¬ 
quainted with the English language to any degree to enable 
them to extend the sphere of their spiritual usefulness to that 
large fold, of Christians; which has been committed to their 
charge; and who now lopk up to ydur Honorable House,fpr 
the realization of one of the most ardent wishes they have lever 
entertained. ' «, . 
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T.—'That a great portion of your humble memorialists id 
composed ol Bast Indian*, who living under the .English Go¬ 
vernment, and knowing that one of the -chief requisites in 
them for being enabled to aspire to offices which are to con¬ 
stitute the sourcts of their livelihood is e an acquaintance with 
the * language of those tinder whose auspices they thrive, neglect 
the study of the Portuguese language, and make the English 
chiefly the medium ?>f communication. • 

8 -—That for the want of Ministers who can impart the 
comforts of religion* through the means of the only language 
which is so geqeiaEy understood; numerous Catholics live in a 
state of irreligion; and, at the awful moment of death, quit this 
earthly abode without any of those spiritual graces, so nece*» 
sary to their eternal salvation. 

9.—That your memorialists though at present excluded 
from the eiyoyment of similar privileges, view with pleasure 
and heartfelt gratitude, those acts of His -Majesty’s and tile 
Honorable Company’s Governments, which atford the means 
of moral and religious instruction to British subjects in India, 
who are of the Protestant and Presbyterian faith, through the 
channel of a well educated ,and well maintained English rfor- 
gy ; and your memorialists go pregnant with the most sanguine 
hope that, the same benevolence and liberality Which have in¬ 
duced those Governments to bestow frnch a blessing on one poi- 
tion of their subjects, will also induce those to extend it to the 
other, who have done nothing to lower themselves m the scale 
of comparison, with their at present more favoured fellow 
subjects, or to forfeit tbeirtight to an equal share of indulgence 
and protection, from those whom they Acknowledge as their 
legitimate rulers. 

PO.-‘-That your memorialists in ceuchtsion-, beg to state 
that, the grievances th«*y now comptainof, bgvfe been witnessed 
and borne testimony to, by several European travellers of great 
knowledge and experience, who' have visited India, and have 
always felt for the unhappy situation of the Catholic people in 
this part of the WotW, as regards their spiritual welfare. 

11 ,-J-That ■ your memorialists humbly pray > therefore tha t 
yonfr Honorqftfe House will Of its wanted fiberhWfcy and justice 
be pleased j |%jjNdbe your memorialists’ case into flat conwdera- 
tion, an ^y ppty tfae Want they at present SO much feel and ia- 
me^bJjpHteiag Roman Odhdic Clergymen to 'he sent out 
frojflpfBited fiwgdtfn. ‘Ud maintained in India; thereby 
exteaSfijj to your memorialists advantages similar to those **!- 
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<eady conceded to their Protestant and Presbyterian brethren, 
who are both together by far less numerous than your tadtote* 
rialists are,, , s . „ « ,?« ■*. . ,* ** e4i 

And your memorialists as in duty bound will evert pray; 
The 1st resolution, viz,, f* That the memorial new «ead bt 
approved and adopted,” was moved by Jlr* M. Peryra/ 'Caw 
couded by Mr. D. Gomes, and carried unanimously. • r 
Mr. T. G. Clarke next addressed' the chair. He com* 
menccd by observing .that the resolution he shall now have the 
honor to submit to thp meeting fpnadoptiou, was only put into 
his hands that morning. . He pame therefore before diem not 
no fully prepared as lie could wish, . Indeed, Sir* proceeded 
this speaker, the object fof which this meeting has been? con* 
veiled—as a true Catholic I declare it i&paramount to the fleet* 
inn and transitory concerns of timer— it has a reference to the 
happiness of . man in , this life and in that which .is to Como t 
Judge, then. Sir, what must be the state of my feelingstUrboa 
J cannot do justice jto tfri* spbjeot, commensurate to its vast 
magnitude and importance. J .however feel satisfied sofouy 
that you have anticipated the greater part of what I had >to say 
on the subject, and it only, now remains for me to oengratulcUo 
the Catholic community on the prospect wldohtthe present <pto> 
ceedings offer, o.f their, realizing. St ;u no/distant period the 
unanimous wish of the great body of the ^Catholic persuasion: 
The motion which has been put into,my hands t ean hove no 
objection whatever; J*> 0 prqpose te,tbi*afea»bly for adoption: 
The support of Government to our memorial may befairlyant 
ticipated. Time was. Sir, when to be a Catholic* was tSwVtt 
outcast aod„a refus%nf society. But ln»eamc>prMletp(es which 
have produced those astonishing revolution**.in. thevpolities! 
sentiments of, mankind, which are considered > justly the glory 
and boast .of the present age, have also cbasfdfrotn the; haunts 
of civilisation jfcbe .spirit of. intolerance And ^Nfrseontidh ;' and; 
Sir, as an example of the Arfemph offprimfdpte *>vet prejudice. 
1 refer this meeting to tbfl&i^Otalse*■ in^Sbe ^present Chit ter ; 
which provides. at {he expanse qrf the.State« reHg>tdOs iosttaibtioft 
for all sorts and denominations vof Christians. 1 bAvemSvmtf-; 
Sir, tak^cn ji^y.aij^ve^Oitetestdp^tbC/polttienldteegsslbns.tif the 

tim^s-. 4 W* pui^y^the ^drcdsmtiwss #' 

gipo, wtycb s is^rtbp paramount t 4uky of^every suam^to ptaMtotfe) 
But 1 have silently watched, Sir, the progrufe. o# political 
events, and 1 declare it as the honest conviction of my mind, 
that no country —no clime—no people in modem or ancidht 
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times have lived and flourished under so liberal a rule as that 
of the Honorable East India Company. The same spirit and 
liberality pervade and give life to the wl\ole machinery of Go¬ 
vernment both at home and abroad, and whatever others may 
say to damp the ardour of our expectations, this community 
which owes much to ? the administration' under whose fostering 
care it has hitherto flourished, will support me when I assert 
that no reasonable request of ours—forming as we do a part of 
the great body of British Indian subjects—can meet with any 
other result than a hearty and cheerful compliance. Fully im¬ 
pressed, Sir, with these sentiments, I beg to propose— 

2d.—That this meeting deems it incumbent on the Catholic 
community prior to the submission of their memorial to Par¬ 
liament, that Goverment be respectfully solicited to give their 
undertaking that aid and support necessary to ensure success.” 

The above resolution was seconded by Mr. J. D’Vaz, and 
unanimously carried. 

On the motion of Mr. G. E. Mayers, seconded by Mr. 
E. D. Arachy, it was unanimously resolved, 

3rd—.That a Standing Committee be formed for the trans¬ 
action of future business, and that, it be designed “ The 
Catholic Memorial Committee/’ 

Mr. P. C. Cassin moved, seconded by Mr. Baptist, and 
unanimously resolved, • • ■ • 

4th—1 hat the Standing Committee consist of the follow¬ 
ing gentlemen, among whom a President and Secretary be 
chosen”; viz. 


Mr. A. K. Bantleman, Mr. A. D’Silva, 

R: Scawcn, ,, T. G. Clarke, 

D. Gomes, E. Bilderbeck, 

M. Pereyra, A. Defries, 

P. D’Celes, L. D’Fries, and 

G. R. Mayers, F. D’Monte. 

On the motion of Mr. A. Rodrigues, seconded by Mr. 
Texeira, it wns unanimously resolved, - ■ • 

5th,—<* That Mr. P. C. Cassin'* name4»e added among 
the Committee.” 


Mr. ’Fi D’Monte at this stage of the proceedings stepped 
forward aid stated that, the proposed address to government 
was ready for submission to the meeting. The address was 
pqt in and read. 

On the motion of Mr. P. Paten, seconded by Mr. M. 
Jatnes, it was unanimously resolved, 
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6th—“That the Letter to Government be approved and 
adopted/’ 

On the motion of Mr. Rencontre, seconded by Mr. Gilles, 
it was uuanimously resolved, 

7th—“ That a deputation fiom among the Catholic body 
wait on H. Chaniier, Esq. Chief Secretary, with the address 
to Government/’ 


On the motion of Mr. Texeirs, seconded by Mr. D’ Araoby 
it was unanimously resolved, 

8th— 1 “ That the following gentlemen be requested' to 
wait on the Chief Secretary with reference to the last reso¬ 
lution : 

Mr A. K. Bantleman, Mr. A. D’Silva, 




B. Paten, 

T. G. Clarke, 
P. C. Cassin, 
M. James, and 
F. D’Monte. 


K. Scavien, 

D. Gomes, 

M. Pereyra, 

P. D’Celes, 

G. R. Mayers, 

On the motion of Mr. D’Rozario, seconded by Mr. 
Texeiia, it was unanimously resolved, 

9th.—“ That the thanks of this meeting be offered to those 
gentlemen, who prepared the Memorial, and who have.volun¬ 
tarily and zealously undertaken the cause of the Catholic 
community.” 

On the motion of Mr. Santineer, seconded by Mr. O’Sena 
it was unanimously resolved. 


10th —“ That the thanks of the meeting be proffered to 
Arthur Rowlandson, Esq. Sheriff of Madrasi for his kindness 
in convening the same,” 

On the the motion of Mr. F. D’Monte, seconded by Mr. 
T. G. Clarke, it was unanimously resolved,, 

11th.—“ That the thanks of the meeting be proffered to 
Messrs. Towend and Co. for their kindness in avowing it the 
use of their room.’’ - •» . . > - * 


On the motion of Soondaroy Moodelly, (a highly respecta¬ 
ble Native Catholic,) seconded by Mr. D. Gomes, it was 
unanimously rfesolyed, and earned’ by acclamation, — * • i 

12.—“ That the thanks.of the meeting be offered tor Mr. 
A. K. Bantleman for his able conduct in the chair®— ‘Madras 
Herald , June 7. . 
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to 

REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF A MEETING 
HELD AT MUSSOORIE, RELATIVE TO THE ESTA¬ 
BLISHMENT OF A CITY AND GENERAL SEMINA¬ 
RY OF EDUCATION AT BUDRAJ. 


The gentlemen residing at M uesoorie and Landour are 
earnestly solicited to attend a public meeting at the house of 
Mqjor Oliver at Mussoorie, at 12 o'clock on the 19th instant, 
for the purpose of taking into consideration the propriety of 
forming a town, public seminary of education, and a club 
house at Budraj, for the general benefit of society at large. 
Plans and proceedings will he submitted at the meeting. 

Mnssoorie, 9th May, 1834. 

In consequence of the above requisition a public meeting 
took place at the house occupied by Major Oliver on the 19th 
instant. 

Colonel T. Young having taken the chair, a prospectus 
of a plan for the formation of a town and public seminary was 
laid before the meeting. 

PROSPECTUS. 

It is proposed that a general seminary of education be 
instituted at Budraj to be denominated the “ United Service 
Institution. 11 The reasons which render this mountain more 
eligible than others are, first, its vicinity to water carriage, its 
facility of ascent, and the advantage which it holds out for the 
settlement of artisans. The Jumna is navigable from near the 
base, the ascent is easy, and a carriage may be prepared such as 
to hring the produce of the plains in the course of six hours 
up to the place selected for the institution. The height of the 
mountain according to Captain Herbert is 7,500 feet, and the 
plain selected may be reckoned at 7.300. Iron works are now 
carried on at its foot near the ghaut, and large quantities of 
timber are annually exported from- thence to the different 
stations on the banks of the Jumna. The rapid faH of the river 
also affords a power of manufactories beyond what may be 
required for a long period, while a road may bn cut along the 
course of the Jumna by which the raw. materials of the 
Hymalyas may be brought to this spot or to the plains. For 
the above purpose the first step appears to be to found aq Eng¬ 
lish town for officers .and European artisans. The ground 
being taken, the portion for the institution to be first selected, 
thtf remainder intended for streets to be planned out and plac- 
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ed tinder the management of owners of allotments. The town 
to he named after Lord Brougham the ardent and indefatigable 
supporter of extended pleasures for the dissemination of know¬ 
ledge and improvement. Each street as it is commenced, to 
receive the name of a distinguished living individual who may 
appear to have made the most important discoveries in the 
arts and sciences; the whole regulations of the new city to be 
vested in the owners of allotments at that as a general assem¬ 
bly ; s ‘conrily. as separate committees; and as the number en- 
errasra, tlnough means of representatives. 

The proprietors of the allotments shall agree under such' 
penalties as may hereafter be determined on, to build a 
house of such materials, size, front, and form as may be'set¬ 
tled on when planning out the streets, to* be completed under 
certain penalties within a given tame,-or funds for the purpose 
of fultiiling the engagement, secured in the hands of the build¬ 
ing committee. 

The same committee who will be appointed- by the ge¬ 
neral assembly of owners of allotments,^ be likewise agents 
for the sale or letting of houses and each owner, renter, or 
temporal y resident within the township, shall sign an agree¬ 
ment to subject themselves to such regulations as the general 
assembly of proprietors may from time to time deem expedi^ 
eut. A register office to be established for all servants with¬ 
in the limits of the townships, as well-as for the sale or transfer 
of standing property; also of births, deaths, and marriages. 
The proprietors in each street may form separate bodies for 
lighting ami watering their respective divisions, the minority 
to be governed by the majority. Public works to be as speedily 
commenced, two of which may be mentioned as instances,— 
a United Service Club House and a Hospital for Infants. 

In whatever way the funds are raised for the former,'the 
first object shoul be to place it on such an economical plan as 
would induce the greater number of individuals to take advan¬ 
tage of it. The second is to make-every individual pay a 
percentage over and above the actual expences, the proceeds 
of which lund should be applied to a M useum. Library, or other 
public purposes; in a word, to cause each institution to produce 
another. The Hospital for Infants to be established, if possible, 
during the present season, and such arrangements made through 
the aid of the medical officers at intermediate stations, that a 
child on being taken ill during the unhealthy months may he 
consigned to the charge of from one medical man to another 
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until its arrival by dawk at the sanatarium. This being in¬ 
tended as au English city a number of objects must be at oiico 
determined on, as these improvements which may be easy at 
the commencement will become daily nfore difficult with the 
encreasing population and conflicting interest of the community. 
The first point would appear to be the expediency of teaching 
each child of a certain age, within the limits of the township, 
to read aud write the English language; 2dly, the improvement 
of the servant will engage the attention of the assembly. In 
order that artisans may follow their business with advantage, it 
is indispensably necessary that these should posse*>s honest as¬ 
sistance and that u leasonable quantity of works should be 
obtained at the leust possible expense. For this purpose indus¬ 
try, honesty, and economy must be fostered from the first 
commencement of the city, and regulations euacted and perse¬ 
vered in, notwithstanding the numberless difficulties which will 
undoubtedly attend so important a reform English or Euro¬ 
pean artisans to be procured according to the extent of capital 
and advantages the stations'hold out. Encouragement to be 
given so as to induce these to embaik in their several pursuits, 
on condition of teaching their different trades to a certain 
number of apprentices, who shall be bound to serve them for 
definite periods. A board of trade to be established for the en¬ 
couragement and piotectiou of new trades and undertakings. 
The president of the cuuncil to draw up for public information 
a detail of the progress of the city, and of all regulations which 
the assembly may from time to time deem .it necessary to enact. 
Assemblies or committees of proprietors to be public, and the 
attendance thereon of members considered paramount, compaied 
with every other pursuit. A charter to be as soon as possible 
solicited from the Government, and such other assistance with 
regard to public roads. Sec. ns may be deemed advisable. 

The public seminary of education, to be, as far as possi¬ 
ble, on the plan of that proposed, by the Agra Committee in 
their report regarding the Military Orphan Institution. There 
should bovmrer be, as soon as possible, five bparding houses 
for the pupils. .No. 1 for infants of both sexes, from birth 
till five years of age. Nos. 2 and 8 for male and female rec- 
pectively under ten years of age. Nos. 4 and $ for young men 
and Young, women respectively above ten years of age. The 
boarding masters aud mistress to have the charge of food, 
clothing of the children, to watch over their morals, but sav¬ 
ing to superintend the performance of their task, not to be 
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employed as teachers in the institution. The servants to speak 
the Fiench and English languages. The control'to be vested 
in shareholders; the executive management in the resident 
shareholders in the citjr, and a Senatus Xcadetnicus. The 
shareholders to contribute 120 Rs. by monthly instalments of 
10 Rs; each proprietor, of allotment in the city possessing a 
vote, and each parent who may have a child at the institution 
shall for the time being possess shares for each child so sent 
for education, that is to say, the management of the institution 
shall, as far as possible, be placed under the parents of the 
pupils. An annual lottery to take place, the profits of which 
to be solely directed to the benefit of the institution. An 
urgent appeal to be likewise addressed on the above subjects 
to the Broad of Controul, soliciting that the Government may 
be authorized to aid us in promoting the above object, and to 
authorize the Government to pay such a salary as will induce 
one of the first scientific men in Great Britain to come out for 
the pur[ ose of being at the head of the institution. The 
patronage to remain with the home Government, and the in¬ 
dividual to be relieved every 5 years. This person besides be¬ 
ing president of the Senatus Acadenticus to superintend all 
scientific enquiries in the Hymalya mountains, and with the 
assistance of the other officers to publish a report of the same 
annually for the information of the world. 

Dr. Henderson here rose and addressed the meeting as 
follows: 

Gentlemen,—You have already perused a rude outline of 
the means recommended for your consideration with a view to 
the formation of a town and public seminary of education at 
Budraj. The general details, which must afterwards require 
to be extensive and minute, will be gradually prepared* as re¬ 
quired, but there is one portion which demands your immediate 
attention, viz. the tenure of fixed or landed property; the lea¬ 
ding principles on which I found my proposal are, first, unani¬ 
mity is power; secondly, that that power is increased by con¬ 
centration. In an enterprise like the present to commence 
aright is easy, but to commence on the contrary with a view of 
afterwards reforming, would evidently have the effect of rais¬ 
ing obstacles in our path, to overcome which would speedily 
be found impracticable^ My first proposal is by far the ihost 
important, forming the basis of liberty and opening a way for 
the correction of errors and for steady progesstve improvement. 
I propose that the general assembly be supreme, ana that 4he 
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votes in it be vested* in the owners of the permanent houses. 
The vote to be inallienable from the estate, the privilege to 
remain however dormant, should a jury or arbitration determine 
that the individual was or had render&d himself unfited for 
holding a place in the assembly. I here submit to you the 
rough outline or draft of an Allotment tenure* and trust the cer¬ 
tificate which binds the individual to submit in all cases while 
residing within the limits of the township, to abide by the de¬ 
cision and regulations of the general assembly, will meet with 
your approval and support, it is the only portion of the scheme 
which { should wish to remain permanent, all other portions 1 
trust to see in a constant state of modification and improve¬ 
ment. Not only should owners of tempor&rv leases he called on 
to enter into a similar agreement* but all others residing within 
the limits of the township should be required to rtgistcr them¬ 
selves under .the same bond of union. With such a power 
what may we not accomplish, without it, the whole scheme be¬ 
comes almost as a vision, or at least, its accomplishment could 
scarce be anticipated within the .brief spau of human existence. 
The measure is easy at the commencement, and I trust, we 
shell be able to show the power that can emanate from a few 
combined. in an enterprise from which general utility may 
be, expected. , 

1 he second description of allotment for temporary or 
thatched houses requires likewise. your attention. Were the 
ground permanently given way to individuals for the above 
purpose, it would interfere with regularity; concentration 
would not. take place, and as before remarked in the ratio of 
conpentjralion, so must be jthe potver. „ Provisions increase in 
pricp in the jnv^rse ratio of concentration, and the obstacles 
to manufacturing do the same, still,on the other hand, tempo¬ 
rary., J^abitatiou^ may at the,commencement of the town be 
for long extremely useful to the community, provided they be 
con$idergd in all cases merely as temporary. Tn particular I 
woul^ recpfnmend them for „the seminary, considering that 
e'very“rupee expended on fixed buildings for that purpose as 
detracting from the power of.placing the proposed institution 
on an independent and efficient foundation. Build I would 
say for the day, considering each house or apartment as neces¬ 
sarily to be removed when time has been allowed to shew the 
extent required. First,-prepare the essential poitions of an 
institution, and instead of expending money on buildings which 
wopld afterwards be found insufficient for your purpose, collect 
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leacht rs, pupils, books* or whatever is necessary for instruct 
tion, and when you are at length called on to erect permanent 
structures, you will fold far less difficulty in collecting the ca¬ 
pital required and completing your object than in raising your 
present temporary hibitatioos, however rude and inadequate 
they may appear to be. When you have collected your pu« 
pils —when you can estimate exactly what rent you can ■ afford 
to give for capital, will not Government come forward to lend 
you the amount that may be necessary, or will not capitalists 
be induced to invest their funds in erection of buildings, whieh 
would afford them an adequate and certain return for the 
amount invested ? 

Recurring again to the object of temporary buildings as 
lesidences for the inhabitants. I propose that the owners 
should have no vote in the assembly, unless likewise possessed 
of an allotment in the regular streets; that only leases of fif¬ 
teen years be granted, but that should the ground not be re¬ 
quired for public purposes, at the expiry of that period a fur¬ 
ther lease of fifteen years on the same terms may h$ granted, 
no renewal however of the&e leases should be valid until with¬ 
in six months uf the expiry of the lease,- for it is unjust .that 
the present members of the genetal assembly should take from 
their successors the power of making such improvements as 
they may deem requisite, their information being improved by 
time. 

The lease may be resumed for public, purposes by the 
general assembly or their delegated authorities, within the 
term of fifteen years, on paying the' value of the property 
which is to be assessed by arbitration, the individual being at 
libei ty, should he dislike the valuation, to remove the matetri- 
als. At the termination of the lease the materials to belong; 
to the renter, and to be removed by him within two mohthi, 
should he not have received a renewal of the' lease; otherwise 
to be sold for his benefit. 

The building committee to prepare such terms for the ful¬ 
filment of the lease as from time to time may be deemed ex¬ 
pedient. 

Proposals of weekly markets, bazars, shops, factories, 
&c. will soon require minute attention; but more particularly 
the regulations intended to be adopted, with regard to trader (J 

The settlement of weights, measures, and currency must 
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likewise be speedily settled. Indeed the regulation with 
regard to the above ought to be as speedily* as possible be made 
public for the merchants and tradesmen. Credit should be 
real, and neither doubtful or fictitious. In order to render the 
greatest quantity of capital available far commercial purpose, 
all impediments preventing its being applied direct, and not 
through the agency of a third party should be removed, ad¬ 
justment of differences should be made easy, rapid, cluap, and 
certain. 1 repeat, credit should be real, not fictitious, the ne¬ 
cessity of secrecy in trade is a prejudice requiring to be explod¬ 
ed; The solvency of a firm ought to be put to the test at any 
time under certain regulations. Books might be balanced 
yearly, and assessors elected who should declare on honor, an¬ 
nually that they consider the individual solvent or the contrary. 
With a certificate of insolvency, demands for cash payment 
which the individual could not with advantage comply with, 
without a sacrifice of property to the injury of his crcditoi s; 
might be legally suspended; the creditor in such < ases receiv¬ 
ing adequate remuneration for the delay. In cases of insol¬ 
vency, by proper regulations, accounts might be settled on the 
spot without references to the Supreme Court. Virrns or trad¬ 
ing bodies should only be answerable for the amount of their 
shares, but the managing partners should be liable to the other 
shareholders for the proper employment of their funds, and in 
cases of failure, such managing partners should require to be 
absolved by a jury before being considered free from this 
claim. Disputes* of persons within the township should be 
settled by assessors or arbitration, and residents beyond tbe 
township should be able to claim the same privilege on assent¬ 
ing to abide by the decision, indeed this should be a prelimi¬ 
nary agreement before opening accounts with persons beyond 
the township. 

I now beg to. submit to you a.portion of the conespon- 
dence which has already passed on this subject. The letter 
from Colonel Young claims your first attention. I feel ex¬ 
tremely aiixibiis..that we should possess a certain quantity of 
the ground'at the highest ghaut of the Jumna, which I consi¬ 
der to be Nyhur. Boats come up to this place ; the water is 
deep; but the stream contains a number of rooks and is in 
some places very rapid, requiring considerable care in the 
navigation. Jfe also ought to possess a considerable portion 
of the Jumna above this, for factories; here no steam engines 
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a e cal lot! for, a power far beyond what will be necessary, is 
at command, and Available at all seasons. This subject how¬ 
ever must be submitted to a committee ; and 1 trust Colonel 
Young will not delay putting us in possession of such ground 
as may bo required, removing the doubts which might some* 
time hence arise froth some expressions contained in his com¬ 
munication 

Colonel Young’s better and the following draft of tenure 
were then submitted to the meeting. 

Tanna Toongan , 4th May, 1834. 

Sir,— I have the honor to acknowledge your letter under 
date the 28th ultimo, requiring a public document from me, 
such as will enable you and individuals combined with you to 
commence building and other operations, towards the comple¬ 
tion of public spirited and praise worthy objects, of which you 
have favored me with an outline, and 1 beg to assure you in 
reply, that every assistance which in my public capacity I can 
afford shall bo cheerfully granted. 

At present 1 can only say that you possess the right 
excrcisfd by others of taking in any quantity of ground which 
is n-1 already occupied for the purpose of cultivation dr as 
gates or grazing land; should either of thetn come within ’the 
limits of your proposed boundary on the Budraj hill, it frill be 
requisite for you to enter into written agreement with the 
znmeondais to w hom the land at present belongs, which should 
be sent to my office at Deyrah along with ,the zuineendar for 
the purpose of being registered. As known all the waste 
land in the Dhoon, of whi'h the southern face of Budraj 
forms a pait, belongs to Government, l have the power of 
letting it to you, on the moderate terms of the existing settle¬ 
ment (detailed in the margin) of which seven years are still 
unexpired. In consideration however Of the laudable pur¬ 
poses for which the ground is required, the great advantages 
which its successful establishment would enstiro to Government 
as well as to society at large, and calculating the heavyoutlay 
which it would in its infancy entail on its public spirited origi¬ 
nators. T should consider it my duty in forwarding your plans 
and wishes to Government, to recommend that a portion of 
ground sufficient for the purpose you propose, be granted'in 
perpetuity either rent free Or on. very moderate tdrms. I ex¬ 
pect to reach Deyrah about' the 15th instant, when I shall be 
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happy to furnish you with any further information you may 
deem requisite. 

I have the honor to be* Sir, your most obedient servant, 

T. Young, Lieut. Col. Agt. 

1st year § an anna per bazar catchpe. 

2nd year 1 anna. 

3rd ditto 11 ditto. 

4th ditto 2 ditto, at which it remains till the expiration of 
the settlement. 

Draught of a tenure of allotment. 

A. P. has signed and registered before us an asrr'eonioiit 
of which the following is a copy, and has received from us 

t’le allotment No. —, in -- — streets dn the conditions 

hereafter detailed. 

Copy of the agreement. 

A. B. hereby biuds himself, his heirs, executors, &c. to 
abide by the voice of the general assembly or their deputed 
authorities, in every thing connected with his property within 
the limits of the township, in every thing connected with his 
own conduct, while residing within the aforesaid limits, and 
that, he shall consider it is his bounden duty to support the 
authority of the said assembly by every legal means, lie also 
agrees that no transfer, temporary or permanent of the fixed 
property within the said limits shall take place, or be consider¬ 
ed valid without the individual to whom the property may be 
intended to be transferred, having previously entered into a 
similar agreement 

Witness his signature, 

A. B. 

p D ) 

•g’ p‘ > Trustees for granting allotments. 

Termt on which the allotment U granted. 

A. B. his heirs and successors is to commence building a 

house on allotment No.—, street —-*-, with a front of 

the materials, size, Sic. and in the situation pointed out in the 
plan furnished him by the allotment trustees on or before the 

*-—or deposit the sura of Rs.---, before the 

-- with the allotment trustees for the above purpose ; 

otherwise the property to be forfeited. 

24-—A. B. is to have half finished the above house, fur¬ 
nishing" a certificate from the allotment trustees to that effect, 
or tq have deposited a sum with the allotment trustees for the 
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above purpose, otherwise to pay a fiue of Rs. ——and 
should the certificate not be furnished to the delegated autho¬ 
rity s within three months from the above date, the grant to be 
ibi cited and the materials sold for the benefit of the proprie¬ 
tor, deducting the aboye fine. 

3d —A. 0. is to have completed the above bouse, fur¬ 
nishing a certificate to that effect from the allotment trustees 
to authorities delegated from the assembly, or to have deposit¬ 
ed a sum with the allotment trustees for the above purpose. 
m i tin n a peiiod of-, or to pay aline of rupees-.. 

A*n additional fine of rupees-shall be levied for 

% ery two mouths delay, and should any of these fines remain 
unpaid for four months, the building at the same time not hav- 
<ug bt-en completed tbe mateiials collected shall be sold for 
the benefit of the proprietor, the fines being previously collect¬ 
ed from the produce of the estate. 

4th.—A land rent of rupees-, shall be paid. 

5t!i.— A B. his heirs or successors possessing the above 
property, having previously entered into the agreement of 
which the above is a true copy, shall have one vote in his own 
person, at first as member of the general assembly while resid- 
11 , wrhin the limits of the township, unless he be considered 
an unli . individual to sit in that assembly; when a jury 
of citizens may render the claim dormant until the property 
shall have passed into other hands, should however the general 
assembly .it any time consider their numbers too large and 
agree to diminish them by the election of representatives. 
A. B. is to posses a vote for these, not subject to the previous 
limitation of lying dormant, but the representative chosen 
may, at any time be removed from the assembly bv the above 
(hoc ess; viz by a verdict of a jury of citizens duly elected 
by the authority of the general assembly. 

Gth.—- In all matters connected with lighting tbe streets, 
bringing water, &c. the allotment to be subjected to the 
oiders of the general assembly, or the delegated authority of a 
committee composed of the whole of representatives from the 
street owners. 

Dr Henderson’s letter to the Bishop of Calcutta was 
then read. 

My Lord,—The subject'.on which I write will I feel as¬ 
sured, be considered as a sufficient apology for addressing you, 
and also for obtaining your powerful suppoitand assistance. 
Our object is to establish a pubi c seminary of education on 
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the mountains, beside the nearest inviguble point of the Jum¬ 
na, for the children of European officers, such as was proposed 
for the Orphan School some time siuce. ' The general outline 
of education will probably be the same as that recommended 
in the report of the Agra Committee, modified according to 
the means and circumstance at command. Different bo;uclino- 
masters to be attached, tinder persons whose business shall he. 
to watch over the food, morals, cloathing, &c. of the childici. 
The first boarding masters or mistress to be for infants from 
birth to 3 years of age, the 2d and 3d for boys and git Is tes- 
pectively • nder 10, ami 4th and 5th, for young’ men tied 
young womeif'rcspeotivoly above that age. The management 
to be lodged in shareho'deis, s<«y of 120 rupees each; shares 
to be transferable : but individuals to possess a share for cat h 
child at the institution. Thus the power will be lodged in ti c 
father of families, the executive in a committee resident on the 
spot and a Seuatus Academicus. 'I he superintendent of the 
institution if possible to be a salaried servant of the Govern¬ 
ment ; a man of science selected fiom the tiist class in Eng¬ 
land, as an instance I would mention Dalton. In aft uuex- 
p’ored country like the Himalaya!) mountains, such an indivi¬ 
dual’with proper assistance and support, would an hutube i 
fold repay the expence which would be necessarily incurred. 

Regarding religion I would propose that the pupils be 
brought up in the tenets ,of their fathers; tin se of the 
Church of England should consequently be considered as 
under your Lordship. The boarding masters to attend to 
whatever regulations in the subject you might judge expedient. 
Each sect however, in proportion to their nunibeis and the 
means at command, to be as soon as possible furnished with a 
pastor 1 am of course anxious to know whether 1 may 
expect the aid of the Government, not that I should ask for it 
at present, but that I might submit, step by step, the means it 
may be necessary to take for carrying the plan into execution. 

Perhaps the Government might transfer the school for 
natite doctors to this place ; anatomy can only be studied with 
advantage in a cold climate while the hospital of Laudour is 
available for practice, ft is my desire to establish this season 
a hospital here for infants, for instance a child is dangerously 
ill dutijig^ the unhealthy months at Cawnpore and is sent by 
dawk to bills; tlie Surgeon at Minpooree to receive it during 
the da^, and in the'satne way Surgeons at Alljrghur, Bor land- 
sfitre) M<erut, and Soharanpore to protect it until its arrival af 
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the hills. In this manner I conceive a large proportion of the 
mortality may be avoided. Pardon the abruptness of my com¬ 
munication, sanguine, and earnest in my pursuits I address 
myself to you, as one who will cast forms aside and enter 
with the same spirit in|o my views for the accomplishment of a 
noble object. 

1 remain, your Lordship's most obedient servant. 

* J. H enderson, Su iff eon . 

Bud raj, near Landour, April 25, 1834. 

The Revd. Mr, Proby then rose and addressed the 
meeting. 

Mr. President,—Permit me to say a few words in answer 
to Doctor Henderson. Gentlemen, —I think, that is 1 am sure, 
the proposition by Doctor Henderson is very praiseworthy. 
I have bpen in the country nine years, and I intend' to fix my 
reside ice for life here (loud chests by Mr. Tonens.) I’hough 
L have many, that,is some fiiends in England, the casualties of 
late have been very great. 1 like this country, having been 8 
yeuis in this country. 1 have a partiality for it, and if they 
would pay me, 1 should like to go to Budraj as it is all the 
same wlmie 1 go, provided 1 am paid (Loud and repeated 
cheering.) The regulations proitosed by Mr. Henderson ap« 
pear vety excellent, but some of them too deep for my compre¬ 
hension. 1 atn a very s tuple man, and have not given the 
subject, that consideration which Mr. Henderson has. I do not 
sec why these regulations should not • be applied immediately 
to Mussoorie. (Loud cbeeriug.) 

Gentlemen, I have made out some memorandums regard¬ 
ing Bud raj, which if you will allow me, I shall read to you 
(11 ear, bear, by Mr. Torrens.) 

Memorandums, for Budraj. 

A man cannot live in the wilderness on air, neither can he 
subsist on pleasant prospects without bread, the staff of life*; I 
would therefore wish to know what a tnan is to do at Bud¬ 
raj. 1 have a bungalow at Mussoorie and none at Budtaj. 
A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush. (Loud and ge¬ 
neral cheering ) 

Gentlemen,—T do not wish' that this meeting should dis¬ 
perse without doiug some thing, and therefore I propose, for 
the benefit of Mussoorie, that a subscription be immediately 
opened to make pucka reservoirs for water. 

Doctor Gray, Assistant Surgeon Deyrah, rose to.state 
that he considered it very extraordinary that Mr, Henderton 
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in his i*-t«rr to (he Lord Bishop had not explained the whole 
of his plans, and ti usLed that that gentlemhn would he able to 
give a satisfactory explanation of his reasons for-so doing' 

Mr. Henderson replied that he had'communicated only 
those paits of the scheme which were wfchin the department of 
the Lord Bishop, further he had not deemed it necessary of ex¬ 
pedient. u 

Mr. Gray then wished to know how it was possible to find 
inhabitants for the new city. 

An officer stated in reply that that question appeared ex¬ 
traordinary. Since Mussoorie had been founded, that from 
personal inspection the ground was better suited than Mussoorie 
or Landour, that stone and water were procurable, and brick 
and mortar could be manufactured in an exactly similar man¬ 
ner to that adopted at M ussoone. 

Mr. Fraser remarked, you land-holders at Mussoorie have 
come here for the purpose of opposing this scheme because yon 
dread the consequence of its success. 1 too am a land-holder, 
X come here to support it. 

The Revd. Mr. Proby having now submitted his motion 
of thanks to the meeting, the chairman objected, until Mr. 
Henderson’s pioposition, regarding which the meeting was 
called, should be first decided .on. Mr. Henderson’s fiist 
proposition was then read. 

Proposition No. 1 being put by Dr. Header on, second¬ 
ed by Major Oliver, no votes were given pro or con, on which 
Mr. Proby’s amendment “ That the meeting do vote on tho 
feasibility of the plan as proposed by Dr. Henderson being 
put, the show of hands was 9 for and 16 against. The ques¬ 
tion as to the practicability of the undertaking being thus 
negatived, the further propositions were of course quashed.— 
Mofwtsul Ukhbar , May 91. 

THE DURRtJMTOLLAH BAZAR. 

r !he want of a proper, cleanly, commodious and easily 
accessible Meat, Fish, and Vegetable Market in Calcutta; 
has been a subject of frequent and just complaint, but hitherto 
no plan of a feasible or plainly practicable character has been 
submitted for remedying the deficiency. 

The locality of the present Market is allowed on all 
hands to be exceedingly inconvenient for the public in general, 
and it is well known to.be kept in sueh a filthy state that but few 
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can venture to visit.it, or walk through its disgusting Jaimes fpr 
the purpose of making np the day’s bazar. This being notori¬ 
ously the case, it is to be hoped that the following pl^n will 
be found to be sufficiently simple and practicable, .to meet wi$h 
such general encourag*eme;nt, as may secure to the Inhabitants 
of Calcutta an airy, clean, and conveniently situated Market* 
The circumstances of the times are such that it must be very 
desirable for most people to be able to choose their own bazar 
instead of entrusting the task to knavish Kansam&hs who are 
generally in league with some of the Bazar Bunneahs anil 
Sircars to cheat them. By attention on this head, there can 
be no doubt that a third at least of the daily expense to which 
families are put, through the roguery of their own Servants, 
would be saved. It is therefore proposed, in accordance'with 
the wish expressed by several influential Members of Society, 
to circulate the following Prospectus for general considera¬ 
tion :— 

Prospectus for Establishing a well Regulated Meat and Vege¬ 
table Market on the plan and principles of the celebrated 
new Market of St. John’s, Liverpool, as far as applicable to 
this Country. 

1st.—That in order to secure as much as possible the com¬ 
bination and good will of the European community to the 
success of the undertaking, it is proposed to divide the Whole 
property, ground, buildings, &c. into shares and to diffuse the 
interest in the concern as extensively as possible to fix the 
amount of each share so low as Sicca Rupees 125. 

2nd.—The situation of the Market would be that piece of 
ground at the corner of Durrumtollah Street and Chowringhee 
Road, which its centrical position between'Calcutta and Chow¬ 
ringhee, and the great command of water it possesses from the 
large Tank and aqueduct, renders the most eligible spot per¬ 
haps in the whole city for such an establishment; it consists 
of 0 beegahs of ground on which are 3 ranges of godowns on 
the Durrumtollah road and a long range on the Cnowrioghee 
road including a small range just now building. The centre 
is occupied by a columned building for a Pish Market with 
one adjoining ; one-half of which is on columns and is ipthiifl- 
ed for Vegetable and Fruit stalls and half is made into 
godowns; 4 long ranges of thatched sheds with covered pas¬ 
sages and well beaten uuud floors for the Meat stalls, 2 long 
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double ranges of tiled houses for Rice Merchants, Fowl sel¬ 
lers, Moodies and the variuhs Other occupants of a Native 
Bazar, and contains in all 180 godowns and 6 small door 
shops varying in size from 15 by 8 to 6 C feet square; 95 tiled 
godowns 18 feet by 9 to 7 feet by 6, 7*1 stalls for Buchers 8 
feet by 8§, 24 stalls for Fowls, &c. 6 by 7&, Fish Market 
with terraced floor 71 feet by 63, Vegetable and Fruit mar¬ 
ket 71 feet by 33, and 4 Bakers houses each 24 feet by 14, 
and an upper room over the centre godowns for an Office. 

3rd.-—The property has been surveyed and valued by 
competent persons at Sicca Rupees 1,35,000 calculating origi¬ 
nal purchase money, the improvements and additions now in 
progress for the purposes of the Bazar, and fiist risk. This 
would make the number of subscribers necessary to All up the 
scheme 1080, but the proprietor himself is willing to retain 
in bis own hand 480 leaving 600 to be tilled up. 

4th.—That the management of the Bazar shall be entrusted 
to. a Committee, chosen by the shareholders,. assisted by a 
Clerk of the Market and proportionate native establishment 
to be determined upon hereafter by the Committee. 

The present rent of the Bazar is about Sicca Rupees 500 
per mensem from which are to he deducted the expeuses of esta¬ 
blishment and taxes The former does nut exceed 50 Rupees 
a month for the time being, but of course must be increased as 
the business extends; but the latter is very heavy 2,000 Ru¬ 
pees annatly to Government together with the assessed taxes 
at 5 per cent, on the rents and ground rent tax to the Col¬ 
lector ; these two latter arc however charged in error a« by the 
terms of the lease from the Company to the original founder 
of this Bazar, Mr. W. Smoult,* it was evidently meant that the 
annual payment of Sicca Rupees 2,000 should exempt from 
further taxation and include all demands as to taxes, flues, du¬ 
ties, &c. the present proprietor has represented the case to the 
Board of Revenue and is assured from several quarters that 
his view of the matter is correct, and that either the lease will 
be given up and only the usual assessed taxes and ground 
rent charged as on other properties, or that these will be in¬ 
cluded in the stipulated annual Sum of Sicca Rupees 2,000. 

Mr. Rowe the person employed in executing the build¬ 
ing end arranging the drains, &c. of the Bazar says he will 
have every thing completed by the 1st September next, on 
which date the proprietorship of shares would commence and 
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by which time little fear is entertained but all the available 
shops and stalls will, if uot actually engaged at least be well 
advanced towards it, and that the rent then might safely be 
averaged at 800 Eijpees a month : but notwithstanding this 
the shareholders must not expect a clear return for their capi¬ 
tal in the way of interest of money for the first year or two ; 
the revenues of the Bazar for that period, will in a great de¬ 
gree be required by the management for establishing the under¬ 
taking on a firm footing; the immediate benefit resulting to 
the proprietors and society would be the possession of a well 
icgulated and clean Market to obtain supplies from. When 
in full operation the monthly receipts may be reckoned upon 
at 1/200 Rupees which would then, besides attaining the object 
so long desired of a commodious and convenient Market^ yield 
to each shareholder a good interest for the amount ,of his snare. 
The common native system of advances has been steadily 
resisted (except on very particular occasions and then only 
with good and available security), but still inducements have 
been aud must be held out to new tenants; such as foregoing 
rent for a few months, giving a small present when loss'* Was 
clearly shown, &c. and it is proposed to pursue the same me¬ 
thod hereafter, but these and other details must necessarily be 
left to the Committee of Management. The first thing to be 
done is to have the requisite number of shares filled up ; when 
that is nearly done a Meeting of proprietors would be called, 
the Committee nominated and the other arrangements gone 
into. 

Calcutta, 4th July, 1884. 
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ORDERS BY THE IION'BI.K THE VICE PRESIDENT IN COUNCIL. 

Judicial and ReVsnub Dp. par ninsr. 21Hi Fubhuary, 18J4. 

the HoiioMlile the Vice-PiAident m Cdmik il is pleased to make the fultowiug 
appoint • put > 

‘'oulavee Vi'iniMt Khan, smlilct Ameett Zillali Reh.ir 

The followin'; Officers have obtained It avc of ohipurr from their stations • 

Mi W M IHioi i, Absisiant uniter ihe rimuuibtioner of revenue an<t Circuit of 
the l >ih or Monishedahad I>i\i«i»i» fm tltteen days, on private affairs, in ex tension of 
the leave grunteil to him oil ihe 301 li ultimo 

Mr c viai intwe. Assistant siugeoti, attai lied to the civil station of Akiab for one 
month, on imvaic alfati*, iu extension of the leave panted to him on the Dilli Novem- 
lief 1 . 1 ‘t 

Mi< leave of absence eranted to Mr. C Madden, Assistant Surgeon of Futtehpote, 
fot nine iii.mth*. on medual certificate, is cancelled at Ihe request of that Officer. 

3n March, l»T4. 

t t>e foil dm in" Officers have obtained leave of absence from their stations: 

Mi. t. \. Bnshby, Secretaiy to the Sadder Board of Revenue in the Lower Pro- 
Mtues, t.ii one month, on private alfairs 

vti r F t homtison, civil and Session Judge of fawnpoic, for eighteen months, 
<>ii i>i>>itir,il certificate, to proceed to New South Wales. 

’1th March, 1834 

I ite following Officers have obtained leave o'" absence from their stations : 

Mt. || p Russell, Mugistiale and Collector of Jcssore, for ten days, on private 

•lit Ills. 

Hr I' loins. Head assistant to the Magistrate and Collector of Allahahad, for one 
uinntli, on pnvaie aflairs. - 

J71 H M arph ( 1S34. 

Hie Honorable Hie Vice President in council is pleased to make the following 
appointment* . 

Mi lames Davidson to officiate as Collerloi of Allyghnr. 

Mr. Thomas l)o*e.ison to officiate as a Magistrate of the town of Calcutta. 

'I tic following offii cis haw obtained leaw of absence trorn their stations: 

Mr A. Sm iUi, A'sisi.v.f 8uigcoii of tlie civil station of Jessoie, for eight days, on 
pi iv.De Air.ins 

Mt I din ".nlvtn, M D , Assistant Surgeon of the civil station of Gotuckpore, for 
one nioiiib, to extension of ihe leave gi.’tiled to Imn on the anth January last, pre¬ 
paratory ro Ins applying tor peimissiou to proceed to Europe on furlough. 

34th March, 1834- 

I lie Hmi’ble the Vice-President in Council is pleased to make the following ap¬ 
pointment : 

ah s r. Culhberi to officiate as an additional Judge of Killah Behar. 

The following officers have obtained leave of absence from their stalions: 

Mi T Richardson, Magistrate of the 31-Purgunnahs and Superintendent of the 
Allvp<>ie tail, for ten days, on medical ceitifleate. Mr. A. F. Donnelly has been ap. 
pointed to officiate as slagUtrate of the 34-Purgurmalis and Supciiutendeiit of the 
alhpoie Jail, timing Mr. Richardson's absence. 

Wmilavee Abdoossnmwl, Pilnctpiil Sintder Ameen at Midnnpore, for one week. 

The Mon’hle the Vice-President in Counril is pleased to determine, that Ghnlam 
Abbiis, late Darogah of the Town of Burdwun, who has been convicted and sentenced 
by the Session Judge of that district for bribery and extortion, shall under clause 84, 
section VI. Regulation XVII1.1817, be declared Incapable of serving Government in 
tutuie in any public capacity. 

jUst March, 1834. < 

The Honorable the Vice President in Council is pleased to make the following 

appointments: 

Mr. J. 11. Patton to officiate as Civil and Session Judge of Berrbboom. 

Mr. W. J. H. Money ditto as Magistrate and Collector of Beerbhootn. 

The following Ofllceis have obtained leave of absence from their Stations : 

Mr. C. Smith, Additional Judge of rklttagong, to the I Ith instant, on medical cer¬ 
tificate, in extension of the leave granted to bun ou the 4th November last. 
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Mr W. SI. 0. Qmntiii, Heart Assistant to the Magistrate anil Collector of Sarnti, 
for 21 rtrns, in extension of the leave granted to him oil the .tgtli August hut. 

'"<M>t<un K Wrougfiion, Rrvemie Suiveyoi of Muttra, for 5 months, on Medical 
fcrlihiiiii*, liipuwml to ihe Hill*. 

Moulavee '•lioni.ooirtrti'eii l 1 line Khan, Pnnctpal Sudrter A in con of Sarnn, fiom the 
15tli April to the 10th May next. 

C. MACSWPRM, Secy, toGovt. 

, Foht William, Oknkral Dkpuitment, 21th February, 1834 

Mr. H. T. Pniispp toofficiate as chief Se< retary to Government,during the absence 
of Mr c: Marsiveeii from the Presidency on public ilntv. 

Mr Nathaniel Smith einbarkeil on fn'loudi tor Furope on board the private ship 
Protector The vessel w.i* left by the Pilot at sea on the *?0lh inu.mt. 

Sir t’hatles IPO»|y, Bari., has obtained an extension ot the leave gran led to hint 
under the order of Government of tin loth instant, for a furlhei peiiod of titieeii dam. 

Mr. Sullivan J. Bether having exceeded the period wilhiii vlnrli, undei 'lie tiideis 
of the ItoiPble the Court of Dnerlni*, lieonuhi to have nnalihed himself in the Native 
languages for the Pnhlic Service, has been oideied to letmn to England. 

3u March, J884. 

Mr. John Hunter, Fust Deputy CnIUjctoi of Cns'onn ot Calcutta, is permitted to 
proceed to china tor the recoveiy of his health, and to he absent on that account foi a 
period of eight month". 

The Vice Pmsident in Council is pleased to make the following appointments : 

Ur It. Walker to officiate as Fust Depuly Collvctoi of Customs dumig Mr. Hun¬ 
ter's absence. 

Mr. A. F Donnelly to officiate as Second Deputy Collector until the tetiuti of Mr. 
Bracken. 

Mr. Robert Ellis Ounliffe, acting Magistrate and Collector of Chittagong, is per¬ 
mitted to proceed to Europe foi the benefit of his health. 

IOtii March, 1831. 

Mr James B Ogilvy is appointed to officiate as an Assistant to the Collector of 
Government Customs at Calcutta until turthei oiders 

Mr. Charles Wlutmoie, Assistant under the ''oininixiiioiier of the ldtli or Chittagong 
Division, is permitted to proceed to Europe fot the tienrtlt or lux hrallh. 

Mr. James Davidson, of the Civil Seivice, has repotted his jetmii fiom Emope by 
the private ship Alfted, which vessel reached the Sand Heads on the 38th ultimo. 

i7iH Mari it, 1834. 

Mr. Itobeit Ellis Cunliffe embarked on suk certificate for F.mope on hoard the 
Roxburgh Castle, 'the vessel was left by the Pilot at sea on the 15th nisiaut. 

sir Charles D’Oyly, Bait, has obtained an extension of the leave giauteri to hun 
under the Oiders of Government of the 24lb ultimo for a fuither petiod, via. the 15th 
pioxmio. 

24th March, 1834. 

Mr. Francis Anstrutber Dairymple, Wliter, is permitted to proceed to Europe for 
the benefit of hts health. 

31st March, 1834. 

Mr. C. F. Thompson embarked on board the private ship Atlas. The vessel was 
left by the Pilot at sea on the23d instant. 

Mr. Charles Whitmore embarked, on sick certificate, lor Europe, on board the piivate 
ship Zenobia The vessel was left by the Pilot at sea on the 22d instant. 

Mr. T. Plowden, Salt Agent of the 21 Pergunnaha, has obtained leave to be absent 
from his office for a period ot one month from this day, on account of private affairs. 

The extension of leave of absence granted under the Orders of Government dated 
the 17tb Instant, to Sir Charles D’Oyly, Bart., for a further period, viz. the 15th proximo, 
has been cancelled at hts request from the 29tb instant, the date on which he resumed 
charge of his office* 

Mr. C. Macsweetif Chief Secretary to Government, teturned to the Presidency on 
the 37th instant. 

Mr. J. Davidson, Assistant to the Governor General’s Agent at Hazaieebangb, is 
appointed ex-officio a Deputy Opium Agent of the Bebar Division. 

H. T. PR1N8EP, Sec. to Govt. 



Fort William, Political Department, 27m Feb, 1834. 

Captain Tlmrc^bv made' <JVer cliaiise ot tbe Agency at Moorshedabad to Lieutenant 
Colonel Cubbe on the 18th instant 

8m March, 1S.1I 

Captain F Jenkins rrcened chaige of theoltiienf Agent to the Governor General 
oil the Noith hast Fiontici, from Air. Kohcrttfoo, on the 28th Feb. 1834. 

ISih March, 18»5. 

Mainr Low tereived charge ot tbe I id know Residency fiom Capt Paton on the lit 
Marih Ixtl 

I'liili*'! extension of leave is giauted to Di. Gtnders, from 7tb March to I6tb 
Apnl,on account of ill health. 

20'i n March, 1834 

Mr. John Bax, of the Romliav (ml Sen ice, has been appointed bv the Right 
llonoiable tbe Governor General to be Resident at Indoor in the loom of Mr. Martin. 

23th March, 1834* 

Mi Gorton made over charge of Hie Beuaies Agency to Mr ti. Mainwatmg on the 
151 li Match. 

v « Usistanr Surgeon rullartoii, of Goalpata, ptoceeded to England oil the French 
■hip IV tonne, which vessel was left In the Pilot on the Hth Match. 

C 1. TUFA FLYAN, Dcpy. Secy, to the Govt. 

ncr L KS f A STIC A L. 

AliCHUi:ACONKY OF CALCUTTA. 

The Honorable the \ ice iMe-iilriit in » omvril having been pleased to notify the 
following pietciinents, the Right Iteie/eiid the lord Bishop basin accordance there* 
with gi.inted his lueiise to otliciale i» the nspertive p*ntie-, iianx'l) : 

1 he Reverend II'tin Piatt to ofliciate ,m /'mate and Chaplain ot the Church and 
hi,i'i"" »»f Rrnates, now teinpoiaiilv tilled bv the Reverend William Smith; and 

I hr Reverend fliomas Edwaid Allen, Chaplain of Haaaieehaiig. 

’1 he l.mrf lltsliop has also appointed the heveieud Henry Piatt, Smiogate at 
Bcii.iics (oi £1,lilting Manla«e I icenrcs 

Bi older of the I old lltsliop, dated at Calcutta, this 28ih day of rehiuaiv, 1814. 

. , W. 11. ABBOIT, Register. 

Bcilesiaslic.il Registiy Oflice, -i, Chowiinghee 


Fort William, Kct lesiastical Dkpartmfnt, 24iii Feb. IS34. 

The Itcici* lid \ Matpheison cmbaik.d on futlough for I'.mope on boaid the pii- 
vale ship '< 1 1 - i I hf vessel was left bv the pilot at sea on tin 15ih insi.ini F 

!h< l<« \f < id « Italics Rawlins euih.iiked oil luilnugh tot l-iitope on boaid the 
pnvaic hlnp i'Uitutoi. Tbe vessel was lett by the pilot at sea on the 2oth instant. 

‘ID March, 1831 

Tile Rev Edward White, Joint Dishn t Chaplain at fawnpoie, is permitted to be 
absent fiom III* sieiDin fiom theVllth ntliuio to 20th of April next, lor the unloose of 
visiting NuhMCiabad on iiigent pmuic allatis. 

lorn March, 1834. 

The Rev T Dealtiv, Joint chaplain at the Old cliuirli, is permitted to be absent 
fiom Ins statiop for «ix weeks, coiiuid ncing tuuii the 26th ultimo 

The Reicie.nl r R Allen, Oisnict i bapl.nti at Ha/aieebangb, is permitted, under 
medical certitiLate, toreiuaiu at tbe Piesidcnci, foi one mouili. 

31sr March. 1831 

I lie Rev. Ilenrj Hutton, Dislm t Chaplain at Dimt Dum, is peunitttd lobe absent 
from his station fiom April 1st to May 1st 

The leave «>f abs nice giuiittd, undo the (iidcis of Government dated the 10th 
instant, t« the Rev. T. Deallav. loint Chapl.iin at tin Old Church, for six weeks, lias 
been cancelled fiom the 27th uibtaut, the date on n tilth lie it inned charge of his duties. 

II. T. PIUNSBP, Sec. to t.ovl. 
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GENERAL ORDERS 

l?Y THE HONORABLE THE VICE-PRESIDENT IN COUNCIL, 

Fort William, 1st March, 1831. 

No. (to of 1831.—Surgeon William MudteUon, of tin* Medical Depaitment, is pei- 
mitted to proceed to Europe on furlough, on inediral certihcate 

No. 70 of lj-34.~captain William Henry Wake, of'llic 4illi Regiment Nam e In 
fantry, ii permuted to proceed to Europe on fmlotigh, on account of Ins piivalc affairs. 


6th March, 1831. # < 

No. 71 of 1834.—The Hon'hte the Virc-PreBideut in Counril is pleaded to make 
the following promotion : ' 

‘itst itegi N. I.- Ensign Thomas James to be Lieut, fiom the 27th l-eb 1834, 
sice *■’. Cook tr> isferied to the Invalid Establishment 
i The undermentioned Officer is brought on the elective strength ot the Intniitry on 
the Establishment, from the date expressed opposite to his name ■ 

Infantry.--Ensign ! bourns Charles Buch, from the 29th Jamiaiy 1*34, in succession 
to Major 4 Wight letired 

'I lie following Medical otlicer has obtained leave of absence in the Judicial and 
Revenue Dcpaitnient, undei date the 24tli Feb 1841. 

Assistant surgeon C. Mactntyie, attached to the rivil station of 4kyah, tot one 
month, on pnvate affairs, in e\iension of the leave granted to bun on the isth Nn- 
\ember last 

E) rntnm.— in General Oiders No 67, of the 27th Feb 1834. tor Letter from rouit 
of Duct lots “ No. !>V' lead Lettei “No. 93." The Oidei Books to be unreeled :ir- 
coidingly. f 

No 74 of 1834 -The Hon’ble the Vice President in Council is pleased to make 
the follomng appoHiltnents ■ 

8ii igeoil Joseph l.angstaff, 2d Member, to be 1st Member of tin Medual Boaid, 
and Surgeon John Swmey, M D. 3d Member, to lie 2d Member of the Medical Board . 
Is oiii the 25tli Feb Kit, in succession to J Macliowel letnvd. 

Rank is assigned to the undermenimned Olliceis fiom the dales expressed opposite 
to then names: 

hngiiieeis.—2d lieutenants William Thomas Dunce, and fhailes Lewis Spitta, 22d 
Dec. 1*3 1. 

f aval iy.-Comet Arthur Wellington Chielieley iMowden, 1st Dee 18.13. 

Iniaiitiy.- Ensign ArbuthnotDallas, 16th Sept. 1831; Ensign Grnigo I liotnas Haim 1 - 
lon, Ensi'<n Aithur Mitfoid Reciter, and Ensign Fiedeiirk D.o»t Atkinson aoili on. 
1833; Rn<->g|| Wallet Stanhope Shei will, 8th Jail. 1834 , Ensign Cl uc Sewell Salmon, 
(not atuved,) and Ensign William Young Sitldons, loth J an. 1814; Ensign Jfnn*« 
T hoiiipson, 13th Jan. 1831. 

Suigeon fhailes Biausbv Fianns, of the Medical Depaituieiii, is peimitted to 
pinieedto Pnrope on furlough,on medical certificate. 

far at inn. In General Oulcis No. 24, ot the 22d Jamiaiy last, tot “Assistant 
Apoihecarv Hugh Carroll to be .Steward,” read “to be A pot fur an/ ” anil tor * as* 
si«tint spotliecai) Francis Valley to be Apothecary,” read “to W Steuatri ” The 
Oidei Books to he corierted accordingly. 

No 7.t of 1831 —Captain John fi/yniug Vaorenen, of the 2Sth Ri «t N l , u 
pennt ted, at Ins own request, to proceed on furlough to the Cape ot (joud Hope, for 
liiree years, instead of to Europe, on acennnt of Ills piivate allairs. 


13th March, 1834. 

, No. 71 of 1814-The Hon’ble the Vice President in Council In pleased to make 
the follow mg teinpoi ary appointment: 

LieiiC Not man Chester MacLeod, of the < orps of F.iiomeers, to art as an Assistant 
Engineer to the Dehly Division, in the room of Lieut Fagan, on leave 

I he undeunentioned officer is promoted to the tank of Capt by Bievet, fiom 
the date expressed opposite to his name: 

• 9 m m /St. .1 - I I..I J « 
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. Captain Joseph Barnaul Smith, of the «3d Regt.! N. I., ban leturued to l»»% «iut» 
on this Establishment, without piejurilce to lug tank, by permission of the Mon’ble 
the Conn of Dnettors.-Dato of airival at Fort William, 7 th March, 1834. 

Captain James Johnston, of the 74th Beet N. I and Junior Assistant to the Agent 
to ihe Governor General in the Saugor and Nerhudita Tciriloiiev is permitted to 
proceed to Europe on furlough on account of his private aftatie. 

The undermentioned Office A have leave of absence, on medical ceiliftcate 

Capt. James Colley I'ndor, of the 4«lli Regt. N. I and Snh Assistant Coinmtssaiy 
General, fiom the I5tli Match to the 1st Dec. next, to vist the Hills North ol Deyiah 

Gapt. Knbeit Rush Margiave, of the 25th Regt. N. 1. for two years, to proceed to 
Van Dieman’s Land and the Cape of Good Hope. 

Lieut. I'homas Walker, of the 1st Regt. N. 1., and 2d in Command of the 4tli Local 
lloise, tor eight months, to proceed to Singapore and china. 

Ihe unexpired portion of the leave of absence gianted to Lieut John Woodburn, 
of the 41th Itegt. N. 1., in Ueneral Ordeia No. 45, of the 10th March, 183B, is can¬ 
celled from the 17th ultimo. 

'the leave of absence to New South Wales, granted to Lient Thomas Lucas Eger- 1 
ton, of the 66Hi Regt. N. I., in General Oiders No. 22, of Utc 23d Januaiy last, U can¬ 
celled at the request of that Officer. 

M;>|ot John Giant, of the fidtb Regt. N. I , having been declared incapable of per¬ 
forming the active duties of his ptofeesiou, is, at his owu lequest, trausfcited'to the 
Invalid Establishment. 


No 75 of 1811 —The undermentioned Otliccig aie brought on the effective siiength 
of iIn* Iniantiy on this Establishment, fioui the dates expiesved opposite to their 
icsi'cttive names 

liiiaiitiy.-Ensign Thomas Tudor 1 ucker, 13th Feb. 1834, in succession to lieut- 
Col l' bulling reined. 

Ensign Aihuthiiot Dallas, 13th Fch., 1834, in succession to rapt. R. B. Burton 
retneil. 

I Kilt. Robert William Palin, of ihe 5th Regt. N. I., is peunitted, at lit* own re- 
qni^i, to icsignthe Service of the llonoiabie Company. 

t oniliicioi 'I hoiiias Maitin. of (lie O id nance < oinmn-sanat Pey.ii Intent, hein« de- 
claieil incapable of peiloiuiHig the iulive duties of hti piutevsioii, is tiaiislened to 
the t’msi.m Establishment ou the Invalid pav of hisiaiik. 


2»rii March, IS3I. 

Vo 7o of 1831 —flie llon’blc the Vice-President in Council is pleased to make 
the following promotions and appointment: 

5th Regt. N. I -Ensign John Bascombc Locke to be Lieutenant, fiorn ihe 13th 
Match 1834, vice It W. Palin resigned. 

66th Regt N 1.—Captain Roheit Dclamain to be Mnjoi Lieutenant Thomas 
Liuas Egeiton to be Captain of a company, and Ensign Henry Lancelot Bigge to be 
lieutenant, from the 13th Match 1834, in succession to J. Grant trausfeired to the 
Invalid Establishment. , 

Assixtaut Surgeon John Wilkie, M. D-, to officiate hi medical chatge of the 
civil siatiou of Diuagrpore, vice A. Smith appointed to the station of Jessore. 

Captain Gavin Ralston Ciawfurd, of the Regiment of Artillery, and Pmirip.il 
Assistant to the Governor General’s Agent in the Sangor and Neibuildah Territories, 
is permitted to proceed to Europe on furlough, on medical ceitillcate. 

1 he following promotions are made in the Ordnance rommissanat Depaitinent: 

Admg Cnnduuot J. Law to be Conductor, and Serjeant Majoi Joseph Vvall, of the 
, 411 , Hegt. N I. to be Sun Coiiductm, from the 18th Match 1804, in suceessioii to T. 
Mai tin nansfeired to the Pension Establishment. 


No 78 ot 1834 -Lieut. Btadshaw Yorke Reilly, of lire Corps of Engineers. Ex¬ 
ecutive F)i«ineei of the ISili or Raipootana Division of Public Woikt, has leave of 
abstuce to visit the Piestdency fiom the 25th Match to the 2Jth Der. 1831, piepaiatoty 
to applying for furlough to Euiope. 
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The permission granted to Lieut Charles Eblns. of the 7tli fleet L. C. in General 
Ordeis So 10, of the 10th Jan. last, to pioceed to European furlough, via Bombay, is 
cancelled 

1 he unexpired portion of the leave of absence eianted to Surgeon Thomas Eiskiue 
Dempster, of the Medical Department, in General Orders No. 141, dated the 15th 
Sept. 1832, is cancelled Itom the iOih ultimo. 


23th March, 1834. 

No 80 of |vsi.—The extension of the leave of absence granted to Lieut. Col. 
Adam Dnftin. of the 2d Regt. Light I’avalry, as published hi General Oiders No. 04, 
of the I6'h Mav last, is fuither ptolotiged to the 13th ultimo. 

The following Medical offireis have obtained, in the Judicial and Revenue Depait- 
inent, uiiilri ilaie the 17th instant, leave of absence fiom then stations; 

Assistant ‘ irgeon A. Smith, attached to the uvil station of Jessoie, for eight 
flays, on pmate affalis. 

Assistant Smgron John Colvin, SI D., allaclied to the civil* station of Gorrnrk- 
pore, for one month, in extension ot the leave granted to him on the 2Hih January 
last, preparatory to his applying for permission to proceed to Etiiope on fmlongh 

Private John Lawicnre, late of His Majesty's i4tfi Regiment, is petmitled to 
remain in India, and draw the modified late of pension of ten (lorf.j pence per diem, 
according to the teiins of Ins service and discharge. 


No. 81 of 1834 - It having been teported to Government that En<ign John Chet 
wood Thompson, of the 63d Rest. N I., has left India without leave, that (Hheet is 
suspended from (lie Semre of the Honorable Company, until the pleaauie ot ihe 
Honotablc the Couit of Directors shall be made kuonu. 


No. 82 of 1831—The Honorable the Vue-President In Council is pleased, under 
insttueiions from the Honorable Ihe Court of Dueitors, to dnut that the following 
modified form of affidavit, to tie subscribed to l>) the Executive oflxeis ot the Depart. 
Hunt of Public Winks, be published foi general infoiinaiioii and guidance: 

FORM. 


| f . -, Fxecntive --- 

.—-nr- ■ Division of the Department of Publii Woiks do 

heiebv make oath and solemnly swear, that fiom the---- 

-to the ---—---—of---1- 183 , inclusive, I 

have not denved. noi will 1 derive, any profit or emolument whatsoever fiom my 
situation, eiiliei duectlv or liidirectlv, beyond such as have been ilnlv authorized by 
Government and the regular <-alatv, allowed me as Executive Oflirei, and that the rales 
charged In me for labor and materials were the lowest that could be obtained, with 
referente to quality. 


Sworn before me, this I 

day of 163 . S Ex. 

Magistrate 


JJivn. of 

Public I Tories. 


No 83 of 1834 .—The llon’ble the Viee President hi Council is pleased to riiicrt, 
that Geneial order No. 30, of the2$Hh January last, declaring Adiutants and Quaitei 
Masteis iueliGibie to the rharge of Tioops and Companies, lie innsideieri applicable 
to the Staff Olllrers of the Eniopean Brigades ot Hoise and Battalions ot Foot Aitil» 
lery, and the IIou’Me Company's European Regiment. 


No. 84 of 1831.--The Hon’ble the Vice President in Coutiril is pleased to direct, 
that the Material Equipment of Hoise and Foot Aitillery Batteries shall in Inline 
consist as follows • 

Hoise Aitillery Troops—Four t: I*. 6 pottndei liiass guns with carnages; two 
R. P. 21 pounder biass Imwit/eis with carnages; eight II. P. aniiiiuniiiou carriages 
with limbers; one stme cart with linibei. 

Foot Artillery Batteries.— Fohi H P p-pounilei brass guns with carriages; two It. 
p. 24-poonder tuass lmwit/,eis vvuli carnages; six R P. ammunition lat'iageB with 
limber■: one stoic can with iimbei. 

J sri'ARF, Depy. Secy, to Govt. Mily. Dept. 
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GENERAL ORDERS 

BY MAJOR‘GENERAL J. WATSON, C. B. 

Head-Quarters, Calcutta, 1st March, 1834. 

The Delhi Garrison Older of the 31st ultimo, directing the undermentioned fndl. 
virtual*, of the late Pioneer Corps, to d<r duty with the Sappeib and Miners, is confirmed: 

rieigeantn John Gordon Crouch and James Cooper 

Tent l asms Mnttadceti. Goolamee, Tarkoorie, and J holler. 

Puck allies Mhobinii and I all Khan. 

The follow me Promotions are made: 

56th Heat N. I.—Jemudar Button r Doohie to he Snhadar, and Havlldai Nundali to 
be Jemadai, liom the 24tli Decenibei 1WJ, vice Knunte Doohie deceased. 

The undermentioned Officeis hare leave of absence : 

Division staff-Captain T. R Fell, A. D. C to M.i|or General Sirj. W. Adams. 
K. C.B , fioni ad May to 3d November, on private aflaiis. 

2d Troop 1st Brigade Hoise Aitillery- captain T Cioxton, from 15th !>bruary to 
3(lth Noveinbei, to vi«.it the Hills Noith of Derrah Dhonn, on inedital ceilifirate 

3d I'roop 2d Brigade Hor«e Artillery - Captain tl. G. Deuniss, from 1 1st April to 
30th November, to visit the Hills North of Dev rah Dhonn. on medical certificate. 

iptli itegt N. I - lieutenant H. Stone, fiom 1st February to 1st Apul, to remain 
at Dacca, on private affaus 

Nitssnee Battalion lieutenant and Adjutant c. O’Bnen, from 15th February to 
25th Maich, to leniaiu at Loodiatiali, on medical cerlitlcate. 


Head-Quart ^>rs, Calcutta, 3d March, l Q 34 * 

The leave of absence granted in General Outers of tlie 23 d December last to Sur- 
gec.n I Ktktoiri, of the 12tli Regiment N. I., is cancelled at his request. 

With reference to the Government General Oiders No IT, of the 0th ultimo, the 
Maim Genetal iti Command of the Foices is pleased to assign tank to the undermentioned 
Native Doctors, from the dates specified opposite lo their names . 

Shaikh Wauris Alec, Assistant Teacher to the Native Medical Institution, 1st 
Jammy, 1820. 

Pursiin Sing. (now with the 13d Regt. N I.) Assistant leachei to the Native Me* 
dical institution, 2d Fehtiiaiy, 1*126 

Kaum 1‘sliwar Awusthee, Assistant Teacher to the Native Medical Institution, 1st 
Januaiy, D 28 . 

• 

Head Quarters, Calcutta, 4 th March, 1834. 

Lieutenant Colotirl B. Roope’s Regimental Order of the 20th ultimo, appointing 
Lieutenant J Drummond to act as Adjutant to a Wing of the Ittth N. 1., proceeding by 
watei to Benares on Escort duty, Is continued. 

Bombardier T. F.llis.oftbc 4 th'Company 5th Battalion Artillery, is transferred to 
the Town Majoi’s L ist, and appointed a Laboratory Man iu the Expense Magaziue at 
Diim Dnin, from the 1st instant, vice Speir removed to the Commissariat Department. 

Gunner William Ai&lahie, of the Model Department at Dutn Dutn, is remanded to 
the Regiment of Artillery. 


The Major General in Command of the Forces is pleased to direct, that the follow* 
ing General Ordei, which was Issued to His Majesty's Regiments In India, on the 
1st ultimo, be published to the Army: 

Head Quarters, Calcutta, Iff February, 1831. 

GENERAL ORDER. 

No 770 —At a General Court Martial, held at Cawnpore on the 17th day of Sep. 
tetnber, 1833, Puvate Robert Bruce Reid, of His Majesty’s 16th Regimeut of Light 
Dragoons, was airaigned on the following chiuges: — 

Is* charge With having, at Cawnpore, on or about the 8th day of August 
J833> feloniously and falsely made, or forged a certain paper, purporting to be a cer¬ 
tificate of leave, signed by Captain Edward Quest, and I'roop Sergeant Major Edward 
Little, of His Majesty’s 16th Lancers, for him, the said Private Robe it Bruce Reid, 
(therein styled Private Robert Reid) Private William Nicholson and Private John 
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Palmei, All of His Majesty’s IGth Lancets, to rereive from William Marshall, Merchant, 
ut tawnpore, six (0) dozen of Beer, which said false and forged paper is as follows : 

‘ Mr. Marshai i., 

I’mates linhert Itrid, \\ iIImiii Nicholson, and John Palmei to iceeive 6 dozen of 
Beet Tumi jour Establishment, the same to be paid by them jointly on the l&tli of this 
mouth. 

(Slatted) EDWD GUEST, Captain 
(Signed) E LI I TLB, Tp. S. M. 

* •'.iwnpore, *>th August. 1833 ’ 
with inieiit to iltti.uid the Mini William Marshall. 

arf f han't —With having, at the same lime and place, feloniously olfeied, or 
ulteieil a* n lie, the above paper, knowing the same to he false and foiged, with the 
intention lodefiaud the said William Maishall.” 

Upon which chaige the Couitcainelo the following decision: 

Finding.—" The Court, upon the evidence befote them, aie of opinion, that the 
pn*<>uei, l > iua‘“ Itoheit Biuce Reid, ot His Majesty’s 10th Rest. Light Dragoons, 
(LanciM») is Emily of the 1st chaige alleged against him. with exception of ihe wonts 

* feloniously’ and * with iii tent to defraud the sard YVilltam Marshall,’ of which it ac¬ 
quits him. A No that the piisoiicr is guilty of the 2d charge, with exrcptiouol the 

* f< Ion ions iiuemij! with the uiienlion to defraud the said William Maishall,’ of wlm.li 
it acquits him. 

“ I lie Couit, under consideiahon of its not having been satisfactorily proved to it 
that the pnsonei had not undergone a portion of the punishment awarded to Inm, by 
the Commanding officer of lus Regiment, for the same offence, and from its hating 
been proved that file pusoiier was released and performed'Ills dint as a Soldier during 
two days, and was then a second time confine 1 toi the same otteuce, returns from 
passim; ail) finthei senteine on him ” 

Merited Finding —“ I'hat, on Ihe 1st Chaige, he the pnsonei, Pnvate Itoheit 
Biuce Reid, of Ills Majesty’s lt>ih Lancets, is guilty of having falsely made the paper set 
t >rth hi Ihe ilraigc against him, hut does acquit him of the whole and eveiy oilier 
pait of the same 

“ That, on Hie 2d chaige, he is guilty t»P oifeung it as true, he knowing ihe same 
to be false, hut does acquit Inin of all and eveiy uthei paitofil. 

“ Ihe Couit having found the pnsonei guilty to ilie above extent does sentence 
him to Military impiisomneiit for the spate of one(l) talendat nioutli. in such place 
as His Excellency the Right Houoiablc the Cotmuandei lit Clilet may be pleased to 
diitct." 

Not confirmed, 

(Signed) W. C. BENTINCK, Commander in Chief. 

The pnsonei is to be immediately released and dnected to return to his duty. 

By order of llix Excellency the Right Honmable the Commander in Chief. 

(Signed) K I ORKF.NS Colonel, Adjt Gent. H. M. Poices hi India. 


The Piesidency Division Order of the 1st instant diiecting Assistant Surgeon C. 
Giffiths* attached to the loth, to assume medical chaige of a Wnig of the ivth Regt. 
N. 1., proceeding by water to Bcnaics on Escort duty, is ronfiimed. 

The Benares Division Older of the *J3d uliiino, directing Assistant Surgeon I). 
Butter, M. D.,»t the civil station of Gliazeepoie, to afford medical aid to the detach 
ment of the dflib Regt, N. I., on duty at that post, dining the absence of Assistant 
Suigeon Thompson, is confirmed. 

Bombardier Peter Doyle, of the 4th, and Gunnel Alexander Mackay, of the 5th 
Battalion Aitillery, are promoted ro the tank of Sergeant, and tunjerted to the Town 
Major’s List, tor the purpose of tilliug vacancies in the Establishment of the Garrison or 
Fort William. 

The undermentioned Officers have leave of absence: 

71 li Battalion Artillery—Colonel W. Hopper, from 1st March to 1st September, 
on medical certificate. 

fiih Begt. Light Cavalry—Captain R. L. Anstruther, from 10th March to 10th 
September, to visitTirhoot, on medical certificate. 

58th Regt. N. 1 .—CaptainC. E. Davis, from 1st March to 1st June, to remalti attbe 
Presidency, on private affairs. 

Engineers—Supernumerary 2d Lieutenant L. Hill, from 25tb March to 25tb Septem¬ 
ber, on private affairs. 

Engineers—Supernumerary 2d Lieutenant J. Trail, from 2d March to 2t! November, 
to visit Simla, and its vicinity, on medical certificate. 
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Head-Quarters, Calcutta, 6th March, 1834. 

The Major Gepetal Commanding the Force* is pleased to make the following ap¬ 
pointment : 

81 th Regt N. I.—Lieutenant John Caulfield llanynngton to be Adjutant, vice Singer 
promoted. 

Assistant .Surgeon J. C Stniih, who directed in Geneiaj Oidf»» of the llth 
January last to proceed to Beuargs and place himself under the otdeis 6f the Superin¬ 
tending Surgeon of that Divtaton.it appointed to do duty with'His Majesty’s 34 Buffa 
at Ghazeepore 

The undermentioned Officers have leave of absence : 

3d lioop 1st Brigade Horse Aitilleiy - Lieutenant J. Trower, from 5tit March to 
!5tb April, to pioceed to the Sand Heads, on private affairs. 

5tb Battalion Artillery—3d Lieutenant R. K. Kinleslde, from 1st March to 1st 
May. oil private affairs to visit Berhampore. 

30ih itegt. N 1— Lieutenant F. Ti tuitner, from 1st March to 30th March, in ex¬ 
tension, to enable him to rejoin hts Regt. 

Head-Quarters, Calcutta, 6th March, 1834. 

The Bltangiilpere Station Order of the 15th ultimo, directing Assistant Surgeon J* 
limes, M. D., of the civil station, to peifoim the in^dical duties of tl <• Hill Itangeis, 
vice Webster proceeded on leave, is continued as a tempoiaiy aitaiigetnent. ■* 

The appointment of Gunner Clonsley to lie Chaplain's Clerk at (.awnpore whigii 
was notified in General Otdeis of the 3d ultimo, is to iiuve effect ftoni the 5th of 
December last, the date on which heeuteied on the dunes of that situation. 


Head Quartet s, Cahntta, 1th March, 1884 
The Major General Commanding the forces is pleased to diter t. that whenever an 
officer succeeds to the Comuiaud of a Division, Di*tii<t, Field Force, or Statlofi^a 
tepuit of the cucnmsiance is to he made to Head Qumters 

The leave of absence granted t» Ensign N Palmer, of the 511b N. 1. in General Or¬ 
ders of the 36lh ult. is to commence front the 23d Feb. instead of the 3d Match, as 
therein specified. 

Conductor J Smith, of the ordnance Department, is posted to the Magazine of Foit 
Cornwallis, and will proceed to join hr the earliest opportunity. 

r*iivale Edward .Mctleer, of the European liegt, is nansferied as a Gunner to the 
Regt. of Aitiller), and duected to he sent to join the 3d Troup 3d Brigade of Horse 
Artilleiy at Muitia. 


Head-Quarters, Calcutta, 8 th March, 1834. 

1 he Cawnpore Division Older of Hie 35th nit. appointing Assistant Surgeon A. 
Mr Kgau to the medical charge of the 70th N. I. at Banda, vice Assistant Bttrgdhn Aguew, 
of the Sib Light Cavalry, directed to rejoin bis Regiment, Is confirmed. 

Captain T Bolton’s station Orders of the 10th ultimo, directing Assistant Surgeon 
A. Keir, M. D , to receive medical charge of the Detachment of (he mb' Rrgt. N. I. 
and of the Troops at 8ecrora, and'directing Lieut. H. Hunter, of t’e'58iii Regt. N. 1. to 
continue to act as Adjutant to the detachment at that Station, are confirmed. 

1 be following removals and postings will take place in the Suboidlnate Medical 
Department • 

Apothecary James Dick, lately attached to the Medical Depth at Agra, Is ap¬ 
pointed io Hie Hospital of His Majesty’s fifltlt Foot at Meerut, vice O’Brleh. » t « 

Apothecary John Douglas, from His Majesty’s 38th Foot, to His Majesty’s 3d 
Buffs, at Gbazeepoie. 

Apoibecary James roncannon, from the 4th battalion Artilleiy, to his Majesty’s 
38th Kegt. at Berhampore, Vice Douglas. . * 

Apothecaiy Heuty Waisoti to the tilt Battalion Artillery at Dum-JDiun, vice 
Concaunon. , 1 

Apothecary, Hugh far roll to continue attached to the Convalescent Depfit at Landour 

Apothecary Frattcis Pingault to the Garrison Hospital, cliuiiar. * 

Apothecary John Wilson to do duty' with the fid Brigade Hoise Aitilleiy atCawn. 
pore, during the absence' on leave of Apethetafy Mcpotiahl. 

Assistant Apothecary Charles James JiifoijdtoArd to His Majesty's 38 jk yiegt. at 
Berhampore. 

Assistant Apothecary William George Carilfop to the Artillery at Dum-Dum. 

Asiisiaui/potliec-try John Harm Petfr to the Artillery atjpnin-Dnm. 

Assistant Apothecary John Silk to His Msjest) 's lufh .root at Cawnpore. 

Assistant Apothecary Sgiuuel Slater to the'General Hospital. 

Asvlitant Apothecary James George Scott to the Artillery at Dinaporc. 
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Assistant Apothecary Thomaa Bean to the Artillery at Kurnanl. 

Assistant Apothecary Fiancis, O'Sullivan to the General Hospital. 

Assistant Apothecary James Freame to His Majesty's llth Light Dragoons at 
Meerut. 

Assistant Apothecary George Bayley to do duty under the Supeiintending Surgeon 
at Meeiut 

Assistant Apothecary Michael Maher to do duty at the General Hospital. 

Assistant Apothecary Abraham Beatson to the ArttKer) at Kurnanl 

Assistant Apothecary John Robison to do duty under the Superintending Surgeon 
at Meerut. 

Assistant Apothecary John Taylor to His Ma|est>'s 9flih Foot at Meet ut. 

Steward James Bam to His Majesty's lfflb Foot at Cawnpore. 

Steward Francis Valley to do duty under the Superintending Suigeon at Cawnpore. 

Steward William Bond to remain with the Artillery at Mhow. 

Steward Geoige William Harding to do duty under the Superintending Suigeon at 
Benares. 

Steward David Nixmi to do duty tinder the Superintending Surgeon at Cannpoie. 

Assistant Steward Iticbaid Rivers to do duly at the General Hospital 

Assistant Steward John Brnsley to do duty under the Supeiintetidiui: Suigeon at 
Cawnpoie. 

Assistant Steward James Tamell to do duty under the Supeiinteudmg Suigeon at 
Cawnpore. 

On the arrival of Apotherary Concannnn at Beihampnre, Assistant Steward Kilwaid 
Kew and Hospital Appientice George Cockbum, now with His Majesty's 38th Foot, 
will proceed to the Presidency, and place themselves under the ordeis of the offi¬ 
ciating SupeiIntending Surgeou. 

The usual Annual Committees will assemble on the 1st proximo, at the Head 
Quarters of Divisions and Districts, for the examination of such Commissioned and Non* 
Commissioned Officers and Men of the Native Aimy, as may be deemed until foi the 
active duties of a Soldier. 

Circular Letter of \flth The attention of Committees and of Commanding 
March 1830; G. O. IlfA Offleeis is requested to ihe L»ttei and Genetal Outcis 
March 18.13; and Sd para, noted in the margin; and in tiansfening Men of l.i.ral 
G (). >1 it March 1838. Corps, Committees will be guided by Government 

Genetal Oideis No. 9, of the 3d May, No. 78, of 31st 
Jillv 1838,and No. 17, of I6tb January 1884; and they will also recollect, that ihe in¬ 
terdiction to ihe tiansfer of Commissioned and Non Commissioned Officers to the 
Pension Establishment iio longei exists. 

With reference to the 3d and 4lb paiagraphs of Geneial Oideis of the lltli March, 
1833, no man whose claim to pension is doubtful, is to be struck oil* the strength of Ins 
corps, until the receipt of Orders regarding him from Head Quaiteis 

The Pension Rolls requited by the instructions circulated with the letter of the 10th 
March 1830, to be forwaidedto the Fort Adjutant of Mongliyi foi Registry, will, m fu¬ 
ture, be transmitted to the Adjutant of Native Invalids at Allahabad for that putp»6e. 

The General Officer Commanding the Presidency Division will rxeinse his 
discretion, with reference to the situation of the Cantonment from which ihe Men 
invalided may have come, in directing them to return to the Head Quarters of their 
Regiments, or in ietami»g them at Banackpore, under the charge of the Superinten¬ 
dent and Pay Master of Native Pensioners, until finally trausferied. 

Cornet E. K. Money, of the 3d Light Cavalry, is removed f>om the appointment of 
Interpreter and Quarter Master to the Regiment. 

I ■ ■ ■ ■ 

Head-Quarters, Calcutta, lath March, 1884. 

8 urgeon J. Eckford, of the llth Regiment Native Infantry, wilt officiate as Su¬ 
perintending Surgeon at Allahabad, during the absence on leave of Superintending Sur¬ 
geon 'Tweedie, and whilst SuperlntendiQg Surgeon Smith may remain in cbaige of the 
Cawnpore Circle of Medical Superintendence, or until further ordeis. 

Ibis order Is to have effect from the 1st instant, the date on which 8npei intending 
Surgeon Tweedie quitted the Cawnpore Division. 

Quarter Master Sergeant George Black, of the Kemaoon Local Battalion, is ap¬ 
pointed Sergeant Mgjor to that Corps, vice Grainger promoted to Sub-Conductor. 

Ihe following Non-Commissioned Officers of the late C'oips of Pioneers are 
appointed Quarter Master Sergeants to the Corps specified opposite to their icspective 
names, and directed to proceed and join : 

Quarter Master Sergeant William Oman to the 6Btb Regt. N. 1. at Mynpooiie, vice 
Roouej icmanded to the European Regiment. 

Quarter Master Sergeant James Cooper to the Uaingurh Local Baitaliou, nte 
Hawthorne deceased. 
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Qnaiter Master Sergeant Robert Ross to the iltb Regt. N. I. at Chittagong, rice 
Buchanan appointed to the Qepartuietit of Public Works. 

Quarter Master Sergeant Edward Kavanagb, now doing duty with the Nttateret 
Battalion, to Hie Keinanoii Local Battalion vice Black appointed Sergeant Major. 

- The undermentioned Hospital Apprentices, who were appointed in General Or* 
deis by the Commander in chief, oftbe 16th June 1830, loth December 1881. and 27th 
Jauiiaty 1833, having tailed to repoit themselves to ibe Superintending Surgeon within 
whose Circle of superintendent^ they are severally residing, are struck off the List 
of Suboidinate Medical Servants, from this date : 

tieoige Fiaucis Kecoids,-O'Brien, James Ellis, Cbailes Ollenback, and 

John Hone 

I lie following Individuals are appointed Hospital Apprentices, and directed to r«. 
poit themselves to the nearest Superintending Burgeon, who will direct them to do 
dmy with the Hospital in which tlieir eeivices may be most required, and include 
them in tlieir next Monthly Returns Such of the Apprentices as do not teport them¬ 
selves within three months from this date, will besliuck off. 

Daniel Pulton, John Watkins, W. H. Byrne, John McClatchey William Watson ( 
Hemy Freeman, Henre Gordon, John Dunn, Wiliam Dudley Sault, Robeit Collins, 
George Milue, John Overtit, John Augustus Hyde Bachman, Samuel Valentine Foy, 
John Bonnei Haul), lhoinas Snook, James Bowser, Hugh Callaghan,James Thompson, 
and J. lilies Guldens. 

Hie undermentioned Officers have leave of absence : 

1 st Company 2d Battalion AiUllery—1st Lieutenant J. R. Retell from 10th Feb. 
to !9ib Fell 1835, to visit Simla, on medical certificate. 

1 st Regt. Light Cavaliy—Comet V. F T- Turner, from 2d March to 1st Jan. 1885, 
in extension, to ietn.ua in the Hills, on medical certificate. 

litii llegt N. I—Lieutenant J. Remington, ft out 16 th March to 15th May, in 
evleii'ion, to enable him to lejoni. 

5bit Regt N I —Lieutenant D Shaw, from 30tb November 1833 to 4th February, 
in extension, to enable Inin io rejoin, 

rid Regt N t — Ensign G. It Rose, fiom 5th Match to 5th April, to visit the Pre¬ 
sidency, on medical ceitihcate, prepaiatory to applying foi leave to proceed to Sea. 

SHli Hegt N.I —Surgeon J Henderson, from 15th March to 81st Dec. 1835, to 
visit the Itymalya Mountains, on medical certificate. 

Subordinate Medical Department— Apothecary r. Fox, front 20th November 1833 
to 15th June, to leiiiaiu nt the Presidency, on medical certificate, and to euable him to 
rejoin Ills Majesty’s 10lh Fool at Cawupoie. 


Ileail-Quartert, Calcutta, Ilf A March, 1834. 

1 he Dinapore Divi-mii Older of the 1st instant, duecting the following removal! 
of Native Doctors, is coiifiinted ; 

l’ursiiad Sing, from the Stith Regt. N. I. to the Nepaul Residency, vice Achnmbeet 
Sing, from the lattei to the foimer. 

'|lie following removals and postings of Medual Officers will take place: 

Suaeeon W. s. Charters, M. D. (on furlough) fiom the Sfllh to the -tOtb Regt. N. I. 
Surgeon B. Bull, VI. D. (new promotion) to the 20tb Regt. N. I. 

Surgeon It. It. Wilson, (on furlough) from the 20th to the 46th Kegt. N. 1. 
Surgeon 1. Dalrytnple (new promotion) to the XOlb Regt. N. I. 

Assistant surgeon B. C Sully, M. D. (ou fuilough) from the 47th to the 8th Regt. 
N. J. . 

ASM-iani Surgeon T. Cletuishaw, at present in Medical chaige ef the 47th Regt. N. 
1., is poxlid to ili.il toipt. 

\» ist .nit Surgeon J. Barber is posted to the 12tli Regt. N. 1., and directed to join. 
AvsiMaut Sri'geoii It. R. 'Cumberland, who was appointed in Presidency Division 
Oiders of the goih sept last to the medical charge of the 34th Kegt. N. 1., is posted to 
that (orps. 

Ensign F. Adams is, at ins own request, removed fiout the 3nb to the 24th Kegt. N.K, 


Head Quarters, Calcutta, 12 th March, 1334. 

The Meeiut Divt-loti Order of the 23th {ultimo, duecting Assistant Surgeon J. 
Munav, u. D., attached to the Horse Artillery at "Meerut, to proceed to Agta, and do 
duly with His Majesty’s IStb Light Infantry, is conflimed. 

I lie Benarrs Division Older of the 3d instant, directing Assistant Surgeon G. C. 
Rankin, of the 38th Regt N. I , to teceive medical charge of the Artillery at Secrole 
from Abstain Suigeon Esdaile, appointed to the civil station of •Axiffigbnr, is con- 
Armed. 
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The Sirhind Division Order of the 27th ultimo, directing Quarter Master 3erge<u»t 
William Oman, of the late Corps of Pioneers, to do duty with the 8th ttrgt. N. I., is 
continued. 

A European- general Court Martial is to bn assembled at Meerut at such time as 
the Majoi General Commanding the. Division may direct, fcr the trial of Veterinary 
Surgeon J. T. Hodgson, attached to the Haoper stud, and such other prisoneis as may 
be brought before it. t 

The Major General will nominate the President and Members, and tbe Deputy Judge 
Advocate General of the Division will conduct the pioreedings. 

8 nb Conductor G. Giainger (new promotion) is posted to tbe Arsenal, Fort William, 
and directed to join without delay. . 

Tbe undermentioned Officers have leave of absence: 

10th Regiment Native Infantry—Captain J Swetenbam, from 15th January to goth 
February, in extension, to remain at Barrackpoie, and enable him to rejoin. 

Medical Dep-'itinent—Assistant Surgeon J, Wilkie, M. D., from 8th Match to 8th 
April, to remain at the Presidency, on private affairs. 

Head Quarters, Calcutta, If th Match, 1834. 

Tbe following P-oiiiotions are mad$: 

48th Regt. V I — Jemadar Emamlinrcos to be Subadar, and Havildar Suddbnn to be 
Jemadar, fioui the Mb Jannaiy 1831, vice KeemtSing deceased. 

The undermentioned officers have leave of absence: , 

, 3d Regt. Light lavaliy—Lieut. H. Marsh, from 15th March to 15th Dec. on medical 
certificate, to visit tbe Hill Provinces North of Deyrah Dlioon. 

5th Kcai. Light Cavalry—Capt. W. Buckley, from J2th Feb. to 1st Nov. on medical 
certificate, to visit Simla. 

20th Regt. N. 1.-Ensign A. B. Morris, from 19th Feb. to 19tli Apiil, to remain 
tt Bareilly, on medical certificate. 

gbth Regt, N. |. —Lieut. Col. M. r*. Webber, from 15lh Feb. to Iftlb Dec., to visit 
8 imla and Its vicinity, on medical certificate 

0tth Regt. N. I. —Lieut. C. H. Burt, from 1st April to 1st Aug. to visit the Piesi- 
denct for the purpose of appearing before the College of Bxaininets 

09rb Regt. N. 1. —Ensign J Clarke, from 5tb March to 5th Jan. 1831, to vuit 
Simla, on account of liu health. 

Brigade Stair—rapt tf. Hay, Majoi of Brigade, Rohilcnnd, ftoin nth March to 
15th Nov. on medical certificate, for the purpose of visiting tbe Hill Piovinces in ibe 
vicinity of Mu&soorie. 

Brigade Staff— Bievet Major R. A. Campbell, Major of Bugade, Meerut, ftoni 
15th March to 15th Nov. on medical certificate, to visit the Hill Provinces North ot 
Deyrah Dlioon. 

4tti I'roop 1st Brigade Hoise Artillery— 2d-Lieut. A. Broome, from 1st Maich to 1st 
Dec., on medical certificate, to visit tbe Hills North of Dev rah. 

1st Regt. Light ravaliy—Capr. G. It. Crommelm, fium 1st March to 30tb Nov. to 
visit Simla, on medical certificate. 

qpvalry—SupemiiiiicMry Cornet E. Harvev, (doing duty with 1st Light Cavalry,) 
from 5tb April to 5tb Oct. to visit Simla, on medical certificate. 

The Major General Commanding tbe Forces Is pleased to make tbe following ap 
pointment: 

58th Regt. N* 1.— Lieut. N. A. Parker to be Adjutant, vice Lumsdaine appointed 
Aid de-Camp to Bilgadier General W. Itichaids, c. b. 

The undermentioned Ofiiceis have leave of absence: 

f Ut Regt. N I.—Ueut Interpreter and Quarter Master Y. 'Lamb, from 1st March 
to 15th May, iii extension, for tbe purpose of joining his cotps at Neemuch. 

I0tb Regt. N I.—Ensign G. H. Davidson, from lltb Feb. to llth Apiil, to leinam 
at Dinapore, on private affaus. 

Head-Quarters, Calcutta, 14 th March, 1884. 

The undermentioned officers have leave of absence : 

00tb Regt N. I.—Lieut. I', i!. Eger ton, from 13th March (o 13tb March 18.15, to 
visit ibe Hills West of tbe Jumn-i, on medical certificate. 

1st Brigade Horse Arjiilery—Assistant surgeon W E., Watson, from 1st April to 
1st November, to visit tbe Hills North of Deyrah, on mediml certificate. 

7th Regt. Light Cavalry—Lieut. D. Wlggens, from 1st Maich to 1st June, in ex¬ 
tension, to remain at the Piesldeucg, on piivate affairs 

8 ib Regt. Light Cavalry—Majoi f. J. tipiller, from Utb Jan. to 15th July, to visit 
•the Presidency, on private affaus. 
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Ut Rent. N. I.—Capt. n. II. Miles, from IMh to 1st Sept. to visit the Presi- 
delict. on medic.il certificate, prepaiatory to applying for furlough, 

31st Regt. N. i.-Lieut. R. Menzies, front 2ld March to *3d May, to visit Berbatn- 
pore. oh puvdie affairs. . 

63(1 Krgi N 1 - ('apt. J. B Smith, from 7ih Ap it to ?th August, to visit Bet bam- 
pore, on private affairs, previous to rejoining his corps. 

Head Quakers, Calcutta, 151A March, 1834. 

The Mqjor General in Command ot the Forces, with the sanction of Government, 
is pleased to grant m the Native Aipiy the indulgence of leave of absence, from the 
1 st proximo, under the following restrictions and limitations. Wheie clicumsthncel 
may pievent this indulgence from being granted to the full extent authorized, a report 
is to be made to Head-Quarieis. 

To the Troops stationed in Arracan and Assam, at Dacca and Chittagong, Ifeave Is 
granted to the extent of 4 Native Officers and tl Non Commissioned Ufficeis ner Regi¬ 
ment, and 13 Privates per troop or company;—to ceate on the 1st January 11.19. 

I'/i all oihcr Corps in the Presidency Division, exerpt those enumerated above, to 
Corps in the Haugor Division, in the Malwa, Meywar and Raipootana Field Foices, and 
in the Sithiml Division, leave is granted to the same numberto cease on the istb 
N iveintier nlxt. * 

to the Hill Corpi stationed at Rubathoo, Deyrah,and InKemaoon, leave is to be 
granted to the same number;—to cease on the lfith December next. 

To the Troops of the Line stationed in Krmaoon, lrave is to be granted to the 
same number, from the 19th Octobei n<\t to the 15tb April 1839. 

To the corps stationed in the Dmapore, Benares and Cawnpore Divisions, at 
Allahdbad, and in the Meernt Division, (excepting Kemaoon) leave iff granted to 3 
Native officers and 16 Non Commissioned Officers per Reglmeut, and 10 Piivates per 
troop or company, mini the 15th October next. 

Commanding Offleeis will be careful that leave is granted with strict regard to 
priontv of claims, and will limit the time granted to individuals, with reference to the 
distance of then homes, and the natuie of tbeii business, so as to allow as lull a parti¬ 
cipation as pns-iiile in the indulgence. 

oihci is and m< n going on fui lough are to lie reminded of the penalties attached 
l<- the oveifif.mii!! of their leave, a» iveii as the necessity of giving notice to their Regi¬ 
ments. il mi knew should detain litem at then homes. 

Hie Crucial Oidei of the ‘tbth April 1810, containing precautionary directions 
to Name i io,ips when tiavelliug to or ftom then Regiments, is to be particularly eg. 
plained in ilie officers and men of every Regiment previous to their departure on leave. 

The ,iit< mien of Commanding officer** is directed to General Orders of the 19th 
ti’tiiiio, tegul.itin,’ the mode ot gianting the leave now autboilaed, as regards Non Cam- 
mi sioued ‘ill rets , 

1 he t'awt p < .e Divi-ion iiidet of the id instant, directing, on the arrival of the fifth 
Rest at 8ecrof.i, Ab-et surgeon A. Keir, M. D , now in medical charge of the troopa 
at that station, to pmreed to FnUehghni.and take me Ileal ebatge of the 1st N, I., daring 
the absence on leave of Surgeon J. S. Toke, is con Aimed. 

1 he Piesidenty division Order of the ISfli instant, appointing Lieut. J, J, 
Gian# of Ills Majesty’s SHth Regt of Foot, to officiate as Dey ity Judge Admcate, 
an.I conduct the ptocet dings on the tiial of Privates Bernard Coyle and fttrlck 
Pieiirieiginst, of His Maiesij’s 38th Foot, is confirmed. 

I lie leave of absence, tm ihtee months, granted to Lient. and Adjutant O VV. 
8 p.ni of ilie&Sd ltegt. N I., in (ienetal Ciders of the %fllh Nov. 1833, is to commence 
from the nth Ian. lust, in-it ad of the date therein specified. 

1 he seivices of Hospital Apprentice John Linton being no longer required attire 
Lunatic Asylum, he is directed to loin and do duty in the General Hospital. 

Subadar lyndnr Sing, of the ssth ltegt. N. 1 ,having been pronounced unfit for 
further seivlce by a Special invaliding Committee, is to be transferred to the Pension 
bstablishment from the 1st proximo. 

Quarter Master Seigeant William Henry Crutchfield, of the 36th N. I., having 
been ieduced to lhe ranks by the Sentence of a Cooit Martial, is remanded to the 
Regt.of Attilldiy as a Gunnel, aud dnecied to rejuiu the 3d company of the 1st batta. 
lion at Miiow. 

Sergeant George AHsop, of the late Corps of Pioneers, now doing duly with the 
36ili Native lnfantiy, is appointed Quarter Muster seigeant to that Regiment, vice 
Ciut'hfield,' 

Quarter Mastei Sergeant James Gray, of the 3ftth Regt N 1. is removrd to the 
K&maoon Local Battalion, vice Kavauagh, who u transferied from the latter to the 
funner. 

The following promotions are made ; » 

2 d Regt N I.— Jemadar Shriek Hiugun to be Subadar, from the 14ih February 
1834, vice Cheeruujee Uustre deceased. 
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Hauldar Audio Sing to be Jemadai, from ibe lflth Feb. 1831, vice sheitk Hingiirr 
promoted. b 

Mohur Sing, Suwar, of the 4lb Local Horae, having been examined by a Special 
Medical Committee, amt lepoiteil unfit tor tuither service, is to be iransteired io tba 
Pension Establishment fioai the 1st proximo. 

Die undermentioned Officers have leave of absence : 

33ih ttegt N. I. -Surgeon J. M T»dd, from 1st Apr<l ( to 1st August, in extension, to 
proceed on the river,and eventually to Cherra i’onjee, on medical cerniicaie. 

03tb Kegt. N. I. - Ensign C I Hamsun, from 12th Maicli to t2tli lug. to remaw 
at the ptesuleiicy, f »i the purpose of appearing before tlie College Examiners. 


Head-Quarter*, Calcutta, \7th March, 1834. 

With leferente to Government General Orders No, 179 of the 28th November, 
and i.eueral Orders by the roinmaiider in chief of the 2d Dec. last, the following all- 
mart of tlie trausleis of the Native Commissioned, Noil-Commissioned Olltceis. and 
I'nvates ot tbe tale Pioneei Corps, is published for the information of all court rued * 
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The Superntnnei.uy ruidal, I'eut i ascars and Bheesiies, of the late Pioneer 
roip«, are to be accounted for In the -till page ot the Monthly Hetntns of Hie Coips 
with which they have been appointed to do dull ; and Olhcers Couiiiiandliig Corps 
of tlie Line at and above Allahabad, aie duected to apply to die Gene at orftc* is Com¬ 
manding tbe Wee* it and Siibind Divisions, and ilie olftccis romniatiding the Malnafi 
and Kftjpootaua.Field bo.ces, foi the traustei ol men to llll vacaudes that may occur 
in ^io»e grade*. 
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Head Quarters, Calcutta, IMA March, 1614. 

The Artllleiv Division Older lisped on the 1st instant by Mgjor H- B. Gowan, 
appointing M llent. A. Hiifsh, of the 4lh Troop 3d Bngade, to act as Adjutant to 
the Meywai Division of Aitillery, during the absence on leave of Lieut, Wilson, is 
conflmieit. 

The Maior General tu Command of the Foicea is pleased to make the following 
appointments: 

awh Regt. N. I.~ Llent D ^Dowries to be Adjutant, vice Laurence proceeded on 
fuiloiuli. 

•2d Rest, N. I.- Lieut. W M. Ramsay to be Interpreter and Quaiter Master 

The Maior Geneial In Command of the Forces is pleased to niake the following 
removals ami postings in the Medical Department: 

Snrgeon I B Dempster, from the 82d to the 50th Rest. N t. at Bartackpore. 

Ruigeon G. Ansus (on fuilough) to the glib Rest N. 1 

Assistant Surgeon A Bryce, M. D , from the 50lh Regt. N. I. to the ad I'roop 1st 
Brigade Horse Amlleiy at Duni Dnm, vice ttait. 

As*ist Pure. J Meuzies (on fuiiough) to the 2d ReM. N. 1. 

As«i»t. Surg. II Donaldson, M. D., (on fuilough) to the 15<h Regt. N. I, 

A •si'.i. sung F. Ftirnell (on fmlnush)to the l7ih Reel. N. 1. 

Assist, snrg. It. Foliation, M D., (on furlough) to the JOth Regt N. I. 

Assist. Stir". A Thompson fori futlnnih) to the 21st Regt N. I. 

Assist. Slug. C. B. Handy side, M. D., (on fuilongh) to the 40tli Regt.'N. I 

Conductor l. Martin or the Invalid Pension Establishment, is permitted to teside 
and draw his stipend at Mongfayr. 

Siipeinutneiaiy Ensign C. 8. Salmon is, at Ins own request, directed to join and do 
dnlv with the 2tth Regt. N. I. at Baiiatkpore. 

Gnntier Mathew Hemswortli, laboratoiy man in the Expense Magazine, is 
promoted to the tank of Set grant. 

Gunnel Robert Ross, laboratory man in the f awnpnic Magazine, is piomoted to 
the rank of Sergeant* 

The uiidei mentioned Officers have leave of absence : 

18th Regt N. I.— Surg, H F. Hough, fiom 2Uh March to 1st June to remain at the 
Presidency, on private affairs. 

2 flth Regt. N I. — Ensign C. Rattray, fiom 2Gth Feb. to 30th March, to remain 
at Batetlly on private affairs. 

doth Regt. N 1 - Lieut. T. Riddell, fiom 19th April to 15th August, to visit 
Bareilly on pi ivale affair?. 


Head Quarters, Calcutta, 19 th March, 1834. 

It having been iccenlly hi ought to the notice of the Majoi General in Command 
of the Foites that cert. mi Officers Commanding Corps, which moved in the course 
of the pieseut lelief, tailed to comply with the Geneial Older of Ihe25ih Nov. IW9, 
and to report to the Geneial officer Commanding the Division to wlmli they were 
proceeding, the date of their depat tine fr«rn their old stations, as well as then weekly 
progiesit, the Major General is pleased to call the attention of ofhceis to this order, 
and to’ enjoin a inoie strict observance of its piovisions in future. 

Major D Hairiott'g Regimental Order of the 1st inslant, appointing Cornet A. 
Hall to act as Adiuiant to the 3th L. 0 , vice Lieut. B. M. Blau permuted to resign the 
acting appointment, and daring the absence on leave of Lieut. A. Wheatly, is confirmed. 

The Ms|or General Commanding the Forces is pleased to make the following up. 
pointment: 

5ih Regt. L C.-Cornet 0. M. Gascoyne to be Interpreter and Quarter Master, 
from the l«t instant, vice Lieut, bolt permitted to resign the appointment. 

Assist Anothecaiv John Maishall is leinoved from His Majesty’s 49lh Regt. of 
Toot, ami appointed to the Dispensary m the damson of Fort \\ iliiam. 

Assist Apoihetaiy Samuel blaiei is appointed to the Hospital of His Majesty's 
49th Foot, vice Maishall. 

Head Quarters, Calcutta, SO th March, 1834. 

Major J. Dunlop’s Regimental Order of the 27th ultimo, appointing Ensign R. Shaw 
to act as Interpreter and Quaiter Master lo the 23d Native Infantiy, vice Platt pro¬ 
moted, is confirmed as a temporary arrangement. 

1 he Major General in Command of the Forres is pleased to make the following 
appointment: 

•th Regt. Light Cavalry.—Cornet W. J E- Boys to be Interpreter and Quarter 
Master, vice Lieutenant Barton, who bat been permitted to resign Ijie appointment. 
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The iindei mentioned Officer lists leave of absence : 

Medical Department—Assistant Suigeon A. Gilmore, M D., (late in medical charge 
of the K&mgnrh Batts lion,) fiopi 71 b March to 7tb Mar, *to visit the Piesidencj, on 
medical ceitiflcate, preparatory to applying for furlough. 


% Head Quarters, Calcutta, 21 st March, 11134. 

The Kumaul Station Orders of the 10th msianl, dlret-iiug all Rcpoits of the station 
to he made to Lieutenant fil.mel f' D. Meuart, of the 101 I 1 Regt. Light realty, dm lug 
Major fieneial Mr J. ". Adams’ ah*enr** on a lout of Inspeciion, and appointing 
Lieiilenaiit K. t’au»le j, Interpieiei and Qiiartei Master of the loth Keginient Light r.avaL 
i}, to officiate as Station Staff are coiiAinird. 

Anh Lieutenant and Deputy romnii*sary P. Allen, of the Ordnance Department, 
isdirected to join the Magazine at Allahabad, to which be stands posted. 

The undermentioned officer has leave of absence ; 

7ih Regiment light cavalry— Lieutenant C. Ekius, from istb Jauuaiy to 13th May, 
to visit the Presidency, on medical certificate. 


Head Quarters, Calcutta, 22<f March, 1831. 

The Neemoch Station Older of the 1st Instant, appointing Lieut, and Adjutant H. 
W. Burt, of the 4dfh Regt. N I , to act as Majot of Bngade to the Met war Field force, 
until the arrival of Lieut. Hamilton appointed to officiate..vice Dawkm* is rnnfliiiitd. 

r*ol. J Robertson’s Regimental Order of the 1st instant, appointing Ensign J. F. 
Erskme to act as Adjutant to the 46th N I., vice port, is confirmed 

The leave of absence, for ten mouths, granted in General Older* of the iftih 
instant, to Lieut. Col. u C. Webber, of ib<* tdlh Km. N. 1 , Is to >« considered as 
having commenced on the 4th instant, instead of the I5il> ultimo. 

Lieut. Col. W. B. Walker, of the Invalid Establishment, is appointed to the Com¬ 
mand of the European Invalids at cbmiar, and ditected to join. 

This cancels the appointment t<« that situation of Lieut. Col. C. H. Lloyd, announc¬ 
ed in General Orders of the 1st ultimo. 

The Major General in Command of the Forces is pleased to make the following 
appointment: 

2d Regt. Light Cavalry.—Cornet J. s* G Ryley to be Adjutant, vice Lieut. 
Lawrence, who has been permitted to resign the appointment. 

Lieutenant A. Tucker, of the Oth Regiment Light cavalry, is petmitiert, at his own 
request, to resign the appointment of Inteipreter and Quartet Master of the ('nips 

Ensign J 8. Davidson, pf the 72d Regt. N. I. having been declared by the College 
Examiners to be qualified for the duties of Juterpretei, is exempted fiotn timber 
examination 111 the native languages. 

The undermentioned Officers have leave of absence: 

General Staff— Bilgadier R. Patton, c. b., commanding in Onde, fioin 15th March 
to 15th November, to proceed to Aiinorah, on medical certificate. 

1st Battalion Artillery.—1st Lieutenant A. Cardew, front 25th Match to 25tb April, to 
visit Arrab, on private affairs. 

ffth Regiment L, f.—Assistant Rnrgeon A. Cilghton, M D., from 31st Match to 
30tb September, to visit the Presidency, on medical certificate. 

10th Beet. N. .(.—Ensign C. J. Richards, from llth Febiuary to ,lith kfaj, to 
remain it Kbtogfc Pfayoo, in Arracan.on piivateaffairs 

6Hb Regt. N. (.—Captain the H»n*ble W. Hamilton, from 17ih Match to 17th 
September, to remain at the Presidency, on piivate affairs. 

Hill Rangers—Assis’. Surgeon W. B. Webster, fiom 31st Match to 20 th Apnl, in 
.gxteiisloD, to euable him to rejoin hi* cotps. 


Head Quarters, Calcutta, 25fA March, 1834. 

To enable Commanding Officers to judge of the expediency of authorising ad- 
vances of pay, which are occasionally applied for, on account of small Guaids and 
Escorts under the Command of Native Commissioned and Non-Cwrninicsioned officers, 
the Major General is pleased to direct; that the date to which the nienare (laid, shall 
iavarlabiy he Inserted In the rommand certificates. 

The Benares Division Order of the llth Instant, appointing Assistant fimgenn J. 
Barber, of the llth Regiment Native Infantry, to officiate as Assistant Garrison Sur* 
(eon at Chnnar, is coafirmed. 

The,Benares Division Order of the 15th Instant, appointing Assistant (steward 
James Parnell to 1 proceed to rherra Poonjee with a party of sick men from the 1st 
company 1st battaiion of Artillery, Is confirmed. 
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The District Order by Brigadier W. Burgh, under date the 151b instant, appointing 
faptam S. L. Thornton, of the 13th Native Infantry, to act aa Major of Brigade to the 
Troops reiving in ltohilcuad, during the absence on leave of Brigade Major Hay,it 
continued 

'the Agia Ganlson Older of the 15th instant, appointing Assistant Surgeon J- Mur¬ 
ray, M D , doing duty with bia Majesty’s I3tb Light Infantry, to the medical charge 
ot the ‘igih Regiment Native Infantry, consequent on the departure of Surgeon J. Hen* 
der-on, on leave, is (on Armed. 

Sergeant Patrick Fleming, faboratory man iu the Rajpootanab Magazine, la appointed 
Paik Sergeant, nee Ciawford deceased. 

Ihe undermentioned OfHceis have leave of abaence : 

2d Regiment Light Cavalry -Lieutenant Colonel A. Duffln, from 13th February to 
ISth Match, to enable him to join his Regiment. 

20 th Kegt. N. 1. - Lieut «. w. Williams from 19th April to 15th August, to flalt 
Dmapore, on medical ceitiAcate. 


Head-Quarters, Calcutta, SO th March , 1884. 

The Major General in Command of the Forcea is pleased to appoint Colonel H. 
Thomson, of the 6lh Kent. Light Cavalry, to the Command of the Tioops m Oude, 
dining Hie absence on leave of Bugadirr Patton, C. B. or until further ordeia. 

Pensioned Diumnier Buckscy, who waa transferred to the invalid Pension Esta¬ 
blishment in General Outers ofthe 2Rth December 1880, is permitted, wilh tbe sanction 
of Government, to reside and receive bis stipend at Dluapore, instead of Monghyr. 

The undermentioned Officers have leave of absence : 

Geiier.il Staff—Majoi General Su J. W Adams, K C. B., Going- Slrhind Division, 
from I5th April to Sd May, to visit Simla, on private affairs 

171 h Kegt. n. i — Ensign J. 8. D ruiiorh, from Slst March to slat Slay, to remain 
at tbe Pffbideucv, on urgent private affairs. 

ft2d Kegt N. I -Captain S Anbeijonois, from 15lh March to 15th March 1835, to 
visit tbe kiili Piovtnces in the vicinity of Simla, on medical certificate. 


Head-Quarters, Calcutta, nth March, 1834, 

William Henry Ewart and Henrv Coles are appointed Hospital Apprentices, to 
fill vacdiiues in the Siihnidtuate Medical Department, occasioned by tbe death of Appren¬ 
tice Hemy Guidon ami the lesignation ot Acting Assistant Apothecaiy J. W. Linton, 

Frrati'm.—Ih General Orders of the 10th instant, removing Assistant Apotbe- 
raiy J. Marshall from H. M’s 19th Foot, for ’*appointed to the Dispensary in tbe 
Garrison of Fort William," read “ appointed to the Genetal Hospital.? The Order 
Boohs to be coi retted accordingly. 


Head*-Quarters, Calcutta, nth March, 1834. 

On the ityrival at Cawnpore of tbe Detachment of Artillery Drafts under the com¬ 
mand of Lieutenant C. E. Mills, Assistant suigeon J. H. Dallas, *!. D., now in medical 
charge of the party, will proceed to Saugor, and do duty uuder the Superintending. 
Surgeon of that division. 

Bombardier Harry Stanley, who was appointed an Assistant Overseer in the Depart, 
rnent of Public Works, in Government General Orders No. 156, of the Slat Oct. last. 
Is promoted to Sergeant. 

The undermentioned officer has leave of absence: 

3 ith Regt. N I—Ensign E. Blenktusop, fiotu 24th March to 30tb June, to vlalt 
Balasore, on medical certificate. 

Head-Quarters, Calcutta , 3lrf March, 1884. 

The Meernt Dlvisb n Order of the 20th instant, appointing Capt. J. Hewett, of tho 
59d Kegt. N. I., to act as Major of Bngade to tbe Tioops at Meerut, during tbe absence oa 
leave of Brigade Major Campbell, or until further orders, is confirmed. 

The leave of absenre granted In General Orders of the 25th ultimo to Lieut. J. c. 
Lumedalne, Aide-de-camp to Brigadier General W. Richards, C- B„ Commanding the 
Diaspora Division, la cancelled at bis own request. 
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Sergeant Patrick Harrington, of the Arsenal, Fort William, having been examined 
and jiii-ik milled nnrtt mr fmthar active dull by a Special Medical Committee, is to 
be «> n« hi pun the (jm Hxni CiunpanlM at Cliunar. • 

Ih, M>ii<>r fienei.it in r *aim»iand fit flie Furies is pleased, with the sanction of 
r,«i •' iiiiieur t» a»*ii m r.mk in the undermentioned Native Doctor*, erfuiaied at the 
Name jVtertir.il liisiitmimi, itiiui ibe dates specified opposite to tlieir tespecuve names : 

Hjchci ^muh,... 271 h May I«2I) 

Huxiiu Uukli'h,...17th Auuubt te»J({. 

Baeiii e sin,'h and Husain linMusli ate dnected tu do duly under the Superintending 
Surgeon at 'Snii^.ii 

the iiiiileinientiuned Pupils from the Native Medtc.i) Institution having been 
exaiuiiied t»v the Medical Board, and tuuud qualified, are admitted into the Service 
as Nativ, Unitors, limn llietsib February hist, and di*posed of as tnllow ; 

rhomry Lail, to do duty under ibe orders of the Supeiuitendtug Surgeon at 
Dinapoie 

Shaikh I .i}»ee Bukhsli, tu the establishment employed under Ensign Nicolsnn, 
Piim mal AsM*taut tu the <jovern»r t,r Herat's Agt i»t at Ha/areebaugh. 

bliaikh Alimud Alee, to do duty uuder the oiders of the Superintending Suigeon 
at Cawnpore. 

By order of Major Gcueral Watson, 

J. R. LUMLhY, Colonel, Atfjt. Cent, of the Army. 





GOVERNMENT NOTIFICATIONS, $c. 

ORDER BY THE HONORABLE THE VI-’E PRESIDENT IN COUNCIL. 

Judicial anu Rsvbnus Department, th* 7th April, 1834. • 

Tbe Honorable the Vice Preeideut in Conncil ia pleased to make the following 
appointments: 

Mr. H. S Ravenshaw, Assistant under the Commissioner of Revenue and Circuit 
ot the Jit or Meerut Division. 

Mi. S. J. Beecher, ditto ditto of the 11th or Patna Division. 

Mr. ll. M. Elliott to officiate as a Deputy Collector In.Meeiut. , 

The oider of the Commissioner of the lath or Alllpore Division, dated tbe 5th 
instant, diiecting Mr. A. F. Donnelly to resume charge of the office of Magistrate of the 
24-Perguiinahs and Superintendent of the Ailipore Jail, until further oideis, has been 
upprovrd. 

The iollowing officers have obtained leave of absence from their stations: 

Mr. J. A. Piiugle, Civil and Session Judge of Mooisbedabad, in viau the Presi* 
deucy, on medical ceiiiffcate, preparatory to applying for leave to proceed in sea Mr. 
w. m. Ditoin, Assistant under tbe Coiiiinissioner of tbe Moorshedabad Division, baa 
btru diiected to receive charge from Mr. Pringle of tbe current duties ot thejCtvil 
and Session Judge’s office. 

Mr W. P. Okeden, Magistrate and Collector of the Southern Division of Motada* 
bad, for 25 days, on private afrits, in extension of tbe leave giauted to him ou the 28th 
Jauuaiy last 

Mr W. St. Q. Qiiintin, Head Assistant to the Magistrate and Collet tor of Satan, 
for 3 mouths, on puvate afrits, in extension of the leave granted to biui on the 81st 
ultimo. 

Mr W F. Thompson, officiating Joint Magistrate and Deputy Collector of Hur* 
naiiah. l«»r a toitnight, on private affahs, in extension ot the leave granted to bim on 
the 10th Feb. last. 

14th April, 1834. 

The following officers have obtained leave of absence from their stations: 

Mi H. Walpole, a Judge of the Couits of Sadder Dewanuy and Nizaitiut Art awl fit 
at the Piesidency, for eighteen months, ou medical certificate, to proceed to tbe Cape 
of Good Hope. 

Mr. H. Wallers, Commissioner pf Revenue and Circuit of the lflth or Chittagong 
Division,and Commissioner of Aitacan, for six weeks, on medical ceitlflcate. Mr. J. 
J. Harvey has been appointed to offiriate as Commissioner duiing the abseuce of 
Mr. Waltets, and Mr. G. A. C. Plowdeit to officiate as Magistrate and Collector of 
Chittagong duiing Mr. Harvey’s employment as Coinmis-loner. 

'I be Older of Mr. G. Stock well, Commissioner of tbe 4tb or Moradabad Division, 
diiectmg Mi R. K. Claike to officiate as ColleLtor and Magistrate or the Southern 
Division ol Moradabad, until tbe leiuiu of Mr. Okeden, has been approved. 

Zlsr April, 1834. 

'I he Honorable tbe Vice President in Council ta pleased to make the following 
appointments: 

Ml. w. Cowell to officiate as an additional Judge of Zillab Bareilly. 

Mr. A Sintli to officiate as Civil aud Session Judge of Moorshedabad. 

Mi. C. C. Jaiksonto officiate as Magistrate and Collector of Moorshedabad. 

‘I he following officers have obtained leave of absence from their stations: 

Mr. D. Pnngle, Joint Magistrate and Deputy Collector of tbF Central Division of 
Cuttack, for a fortnight, on private affairs, in extension of the leave grained to him 
by the Commissioner on tbe 17th ultimo. * 

Mr. c. C. Jackson, Joint Magistrate and Deputy Collector of Moorshedabad, for n 
fortuiglit, ou private affairs, in addition to the time allowed to join bis station. 

48th April, 1834. 

The following officers have leave of absence from their stations: 

Mr. N. j. Halbed, Special Commisslonet under Regulation 111, 1818 , and official 
ing Judge of the Sudder Dewanny and Nizainut Adawlut at the Presidency, for 18 
months, on medical cmtflcale, to proceed to tbe Cape of Good Hope. 

Mr. C. smith, additional Judge of Chittagong, for 6 weeks, on medical ceitiflekte. 

Mr J. A. Pnngle, Civil and Session Judge of Mooisbedabad, for IS months, on 
medical certificate, to proceed to the Cape of Good Hope. 

Mr. H. Walters, Commissioner of Revenue ana C'iicnit of the ICeb or Chittagong 
Division, and Commissioner of Airakan, for 18 moutlu, on medical certificate, to 
proceed to tbe Cape of Good Hope, 
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Mr. W. H. Martin, Joint Magistrate and Deputy Collector of Fnrreedpnre, for 2 
months, on medical certificate. 'Jhe commissioner of the Ifith or Dacca Dnlsioti will 
make ariangements for telieving Mr. Maitin. 

Mr’H Kean, M. D , Usistant Surgeon, attached to the civil station of Moot she- 
dabad, for 10 days, on pit vale affairs. B 

CF MACS WEEN, Secy to Govt. 


Fort William, General Department, 31st March, 1834 

Mi. <i. H Sinuli n appointed to officiate In charge of the Customs in the NdHberu 
Dooab and Delhi Division. 

7T#f April, 1934. 

Mr. W. Bracken, head Assistant to the Collectoi of Calcutta Customs, has obtained 
an extension of the leave granted to biui under the oiders of Government of the 21st 
Janiiaiy last, .‘nr a period often days. 

Mr Rdwaid Stirling Is permitted to proceed to Europe on furlough 

Mr F A . Dairymple embaiked on sick certificate, for Europe, on hoard the private 
■hip HinAortan. The vessel was left by the pilot at sea on the Sri instant. 

Mr. Sullivan J Beecher having passed an examination on the 1st instant, and 
l»ell»g reported qualified for the public service by proficiency in two of the Native 
languages, the outers which were issued on the 24th Februaiy last for that gentleman's 
return to F.in»pc aic revoked. 

Mr. II. s. Ravenshaw. Writer, is reported qualified for the public serviee by pro* 
flriency in two of the Native languages. 

14th April, 1834. 

The extension of leave of absence granted under the Orders of Government of 
the fib insMiit, to Mr. W. Bracken, Head Assistant to the Collector of Government 
Customs at Calcutta, for a period of ten days, has been cancelled at his request from 
the 7tb instant, the date on which he resumed charge of his office. 

38th April, 1831. 

Mr. t* C. Jackson is appointed to officiate as Collector of Government Customs at 
Ifootsliedabad, until luillier orders. 

Mr. Edwaid Stirling embarked on furlough for Europe oil hoard the steamer 
Forbes. The vessel was left by the pilot at sea on the 10th instant 

H. T. PRINSEP, Secy, to Govt. 

Fort William. Political Department, 3d April. 1834. 

Captain D fiiucc resumed command of the Palace Guards at Delhi on the 10th 
March. 

Assist Surgeon Spry, Civil Surgeon at Hutta, permitted to proceed to the Presi¬ 
dency foi the purpose of applying for leave to proceed to sea on account of ill health. 

10th April, 

Cornet T. D. Macnaghten received charge of the Harowtee Agency from Mr. W.l- 
kinson on ibe 8th March, 1834. 

2lra Ami'. 1934. 

Mr. John Bax received charge of the Residency at Indoor from Captain Robinson 
on the 8th instant. 

mi the 3d instant Major Edward John Hollywood was appointed Superintendant of 
the Myaoor Princes, in succession to Maior Caldwell proceeded to Europe. 

C. E. TREVELYAN, Depy. Sccy. to the Govt. 


Fort William, Law Department, 28th April, 1834. 

Mr. John Cochiane, Standing Counsel to the Hon’ble Company, is permitted to 
proceed to the Sand Heads, and to be absent from his office for three weeks, from the 
37 th instant, for the benefit of bis health. 

H. T. PRINSEP, Sec. to Govt. 


ECCLESIASTICAL . 

Fort William, Ecclesiastical Department, 7th April, 1834. 

The Reverend T, E. Allen, Distiict Chaplain at tiacareebaugh, has obtained an ex¬ 
tension of the leave granted to hint under the orders of Government of the loth ulti¬ 
mo, for a further period of one month. 

i April 1834* 

The Reverend T. E. Alien, District Chaplain at Hazareebangb, who, under the 
nNfra of the 7 th instant, obtained an extension of leave lor a further period of one 
month, reported bis arrival at Hazareebangb on the *i*t instant. 

, H. T. PRINSEP, Sec. to Govt. 
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GENERAL ORDERS 

BY THE HONORABLE THE VICE PRESIDENT IN COUNCIL. 

Four Wiclum, So April, 1834. 

No. 85 of 1834.—The Hon'bll the Vice President in Council Is pleased to make 
the following Appointments : 

Assistant Suigeou Kubeit Barclay Duncan to the Medical dnties.of the Civil Station 
of Agra. 

Assistant Suigeon James Esdaile, M. D., to the Medical duties of the Civil Station 
of Amnghur. 

Assistant Surgeon Henry Taylor to the Medical duties of the Civil Station of Myn* 
pootee, letamiiig bis present charge. 

'1 he following tempoiaiy Appointments are confirmed : 

Lieutenant John Fordyce, of Artillery, and lieutenant Janies Nathaniel Rind, of 
the 371 li flegt N I. as Assistant Revenue Suiveyors. 

Major fid ward John Hollywood, of the 7th Heat. Light Cavalry, as ?uperlntendant 
of the viysore Princes, in succession to Major Caldwell, ptoceeded to fioiope. 

Lieutenant Charles Diglry Dawkins, of the fnd Regt. light Cavalry in Command of 
the Governor General’s Body Guard, vice Major Honywood. • 

Lieutenant John Hamilton, of the 9th Regt. Light Cavalry, as a Major of Brigade 
on the Establishment, vice Lieutenant Dawkins. 

The Vice President in Council is pleased to make the following temporary Ap* 
pointments : 

Captain Charles Coventry, of the 32d Regt. N. I., to officiate as Deputy Pay Vaster 
at Nusseerabad, vice Captain J. Fagan, promoted in a Regimental Majority. 

Assistant Surgeon William Brook O’shanghnessv, M. D , to officiate in Medical 
Charge of the Civil Station of Gyab, until further Ordeis. 

1 he following Promotion and Arrangement ate made by the Vice President in 
Council: 

70th Regt. N. I.—Supernumerary Lieut. Douglas Truscott Caddy Is brought on tbe 
effective strength of the Regiment, from the 15th December, 1833, vice Lieut. J Ro- 
beitsnu deceased. 

Ensign Fiancis Jeffreys to be Lieut from the IStb March, 1834, vice Lieot. and 
Brevet Captain the Hon'ble P. C« Sinclair deceased. 

The undermentioned Officer is brought on the effective strength of tbe Infantry 
on this Establishment, ftoin the dale expressed opposite to his name : 

Infantry.-Ensign George Ihomas Hamilton, from tbe27th February, 1831, in 
succession to Lieut. C. Cook tiansferred to the Invalid Establishment, 

Siibadar Mirsta Munower Beg, of the 5th Regt. Light Cavalry, is promoted to the 
rank of bubadai Major m that Regt. from tbe 17th ultimo, vice Boedun Khan deceased. 


3D April, 1834. 

No. SC of 1831.—The Troop of Horse Artillery at Dum Duin being considered as 
permanently attached to the station, tbe separate Bazar Establishment of one Miittsuddee 
and one Weighnidii, hitherto drawn for it, in conformity with Geueial Orders No. 40, 
of the 24th Feb. 1820, is to be discontinued from tbe 1st proximo. 


10th April, 1834. 

No. 87 of 1834—Lieut-Alexander Webster, of the 43d Regiment N. 1. is permitted 
to proceed to Europe on furlough, on account of his private affairs. 

The leave of absence granted to Lieut. C J. Lewis, Depuiy Assistant Commissary 
Geneial, in General ciders No. 27, of the 20tb Jauuaiy last, is cancelled from the 26ih 
ultimo. 

The leave of absence gianted to Mr. Jobn Henry Warner, Executive Officer 4th 
Division of Public Woiks, m General Orders No.—of the lJtb February last, is extended 
to tbe 15th instant. 

Assistant Suigeon Henry Harpur Spry, Civil Surgeon at Hutta, has been permitted, 
in the Political Department, under date the 8d instant, to visit the Presidency, for 
the purpose of appl)lug for leave to proceed to sea, on medical certificate. 

No. 88 of 1834.—The Honorable the Vice President in Council is pleased to make 
the following promotion in the Medical Department* 

Assistant Surgeon Donald Batter, M. to be Surgeon, from the 28th February 
1833, vice McDowell retired. • 
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No. 89 of 1834.—Ttie following Officers have leave of absence : 

Major M. Ramsay, of the 34th Regl. N» I Assist. Superintendent of Canals in the 
Western Provinces, to lesideln the Hills, from the 15tb Mlrcb to the 15th Nov next, 
on mediCai certificate. 

Ltent.B. Y. Heiity, of the Coipsof Engineers, Executive Engineer of the istbor 
Rajcpootanab Division of Public Works, to reside in the llills, from the 95th April to 
tbe 1st July nrxt, pieviously to visiting the Presidency, which he has been per* 
mitted to do in Gen rj ial Orders No. 79, of the 20th ultimo. 

Lieut. Reilly will deliver over charge of tbe Division to Lient. Fagan, of Engi¬ 
neers, as a temporary arrangement. , 


17TB April, 1884. 

No. 90 of 1834.—The undermentioned officers are brought on tbe effective strength 
of the infantry on this establishment, from the dates expressed opposite to their names : 

Infantry.'- tnsign Arthur Mltford Beeber, from ibe lath March 1834, in succession 
to Major J. Grant transferred to the Invalid Establishment. 

Ensign Frederic Dayot Atkinson, from the 13lb March 1834, in succession to 
Lieut. K. W. Palm resigned. 

Ensign Walter Stanhope Sherwill, from tbe 13th March 1834, in succession to 
Lieut, and Brevet Capt. the Hon’ble P. C. Sinciali deceased. 

Tbe nnexplred portion of the extension of six months’ leave of absence granted by 
tbe Bombay Government, to Ensign Charles Arthur Mortis, of tbe 29tb Regt. Bengal 
N. 1., to proceed thence to sea, confirmed by tbe Supreme Government in Geneiai or¬ 
ders No 158, of tbe 3lst October 1883, is hereby cancelled from the 20th of Februaiy 
last, the date of that officer’* return to Fort William. 

Mr. Apothecary Fetet O’Brien, of tbe Suoordtnate Medical Depaitment, has been 
permitted by Government, in tbe Geneiai Department, to accept tbe situation of Head- 
Assistant to the Calcutta Native Hospital, in the room of Mr Mathew Barrett resigned. 

No. 91 of 1834—The Honorable tbe Vice President in Council is pleased to make 
the following promotion*, the date of which will be adjusted hereafter: 

Infantry.—Lieut.-Col. Thomas Newton to be Colonel, vice Col. Goddard Richards 
deceased* 

Major George Peter Wymer to be Lieut.-Col., vice Lieut.-Col. Thomas Newton 
promoted- 

6lst Kegt N I.—Capt. William Gregory to be Major, Lient. John Macdonald to 
be Captain of a Company, and Ensign James Charles Innes to be Lient., in succession 
to G P Wymer promoted. 

Capt John Jones, of tbe 46lh Regt. N. I., and Lieut. Joliu Loftus Tottenham, of 
the 3d Kegt. Light cavalry, have returned to their duty, on this Establishment, tin bout 
prejudice to their rank, by permiasiou of the Honoiable the Court of Directors;— 
Date of arrival at Fort William, 15th April 1834. 

The undermentioned Officer*.are permitted to proceed to Europe on furlough : 

Lieut.-Col George Hunter, C B. t 8f tbe 74tb Kegt. N. I, and Lient. Charles 
Ekins,of the 7th Regt. L. C. on medical certificate. 

Assist. Surgeon John Colvin, M. D , of the Medical Department, attached to tbe 
Civil Station of Goruckpore, on aecouut of bis private affairs. 

No. 98 of 1834.*—The Vice President in Conncil in pleased to make tbe following 
temporary appointment. 

Veterinary Surgeon H. C. Hulse, attached to the 10th Regt. Light Cavalry, to 
officiate as Veterinary Snrgeon to tbe Haupper 8tud, during the absence of Veterinary 
8urgeon Lindsay, or until further orders. 

94th April, 1834. 

No. 94 of 1834.—The Honorable tbe Vice President in Connell is pleased to direct, 
that the following paragiaph of a Military letter from tbe Honorable the Court of 
Directors, No. 90, dated tbe 33d October 1888, be published in General Order*: 

“ Havjng taken into oar consideration the rates of pay at present allowed to Mem¬ 
bers of tbe Medical Board and to Superintending Surgei.ns when on fnrlougb to 
Europe, we have resolved that, from tbe date of this despatch, Membrrs of our several 
Medical Boards be allowed to draw the’pay of Colonels of Infantry, and Snpeiintending 
Surgeons the pay of Lientenant-Colonels of Infantry, whilst on furlough under the 
Regulations of the Service,'* 

No 95 of 1834.—The Honorable the Vice President- in Conncil is pleased to direct, 
that the following* paragiaphs (1 and 3) of a Military letter from the Honorable the 
Court of Directors, No. 98, dated the 9th November 1888, be pnbliifaed in General 
prders .* 
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Para. I “ We hare permitted Smgeon Walter Olau, late a( yonr Establishment, 
to retire from the Sen Ice : hia retirement takes effect from Hie Mih august 1831. 

3 We have peiiiiltted Captain George Fmster, of your Establishment, to remain 
twelve inentba longer in tiaia cuunuy. 

No 00 of 1831.—The Vice Pre«ident in Connell la pi eared to direct that the follow, 
ing l'*a«. (3 to 5) of a Military lettei Hum the Hon’ble the C«mt of Dhectoia, No. 0?, 
dated the 8th Nov. 1838, the proviaioua oi which ate applicable to the ibiee Ptendencies, 
be published in General Orders : 

Para. 8. “ We direct that fees upon commissions grant d hr hia Majesty to the 
Company’s officers, shall be beieaftei collected by, and credited to. Government in the 
same manner as the fees on Company’s commissions err now collected and credited, 
and that the s.daty to be beienfter granted to the Military hecielary of the tommanrier 
in Thief,he two thousand two hundred and Ally Rupees, (9,290) pei ni«iiih, in lien of 
fees and all othei emoluments. 

4. We observe a girat discrepancy in thr rates of fees levied from officers of the 
same rank at our seveial Presidencies, and that those rates in umsl instances materially 
exceed the tales paid by officers of contsponding rank in bta Majesty’• Net vice 4 

3 We therefore duett that tbe fees on commission* to be* hereafter paid by the 
Company’s officers at all the Presidencies, be the same as those charged to bis Majesty’s 
officers of corresponding rank, and that one moiety of those fees be charged lor the 
Company’s and the other moiety for tbe King’s commissions.” 

No 07 of 1834.—Under instructions from tbe Iloit’lile the Conit of nirerfors, the 
Hon’ble tbe Vice President in Council is pleased to direct, witn reference to General 
Orders No. 108 A.,of ihe 28tb September, 1837, laying down a scale of pay and allowances 
for Vetermaiy Suigeons on ibis establishment, including those of bis Majesty’s Set vice, 
that the clause commencing with tbe words “ hot tber tr ” and ending with “ inrii- 
vidual” in paragraph 4, be cancelled. Tbe Order Books to be corrected accordingly. 

No. 04 of 1834 —The Honorable tbe Vice President in Connell is pleased to make 
tbe following piiimotioii: . 

87 th Regiment Native lnfgntrv.—Ensign Ge :rge Isnar Hudson to be Lieutenant, 
from 18th April 1S34, vice Lieutenant A. Kennedy deceased. 

Tbe undermentioned officer is biohgbt on the effective strength of tbe Infantry on 
this establishment, from the date expressed opposite id liis name: 

Infantry.—Ensign Clare Sewell Salmon, from the 18th March l?34, vice Ensign B. 
H. Showers deceived. 

The leave of absence granted to Lieutenant George Turner, of the 88ih Reel. N. I., 
in General Orders No. 88. of tbe 6th April 1832. is extended to tbe 18th Instant. 

The Vice President in council Is pleased to qiako tbe following appointment In 
the Otdnance Commissariat Department: 

Sub-Conductor George Foirest to lie acting Conductor, vice Ldkes Keelan promoted 
to full Conductor in General Older No. so, of tbe 18ih February Ubi, in succession 
to Leith deceased. 

No. 99 of 1834.—The Honorable the Vice President in Connell is pleased to make 
Ihe follow tug adjustment of rank : 


Corps. 


Rank and names. To rank from. In whoso loom. 


Infantry. 

Ditto. 

24th Hegt. N 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Infantry, 
dirt Regt, N. I 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 


1833. 


Colonel T. Newton,.. S 

Limtenanr-ColonelC.F. Wild,# 

Major M. Ramsay.; 19th Oct. 

Captain A 8*. Singer, .... .’.1 

Lieut. A. Q.^Hopper ,:....... j 

Lieut. Col. G. P. Wymer 

Lieutenant J. C. Inties... J I 


Col. G. Richards de¬ 
ceased. 


Lis'ut ■ Colohel T. 
Taylor tcured. 

_ n. _ 


The leave of absence’granted to Captain John-SatchWell, Assistant d>Himi>Miy 
General, in General orders No. 27 of the 29th Januaty last, is cancelled frbrn tbe**5ih 

•filllUO. 

3. 8IUAKT, Depy. Secy.to Govt. Mil). Dept. 
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GENERAL ORDERS 

BY MAJOR GENERAL J. WATSON, C. B. 

Head Quarter*, Calcutta, 2 d April, 1834. 

The Cawnpoie Division Order of (he 2lst ultimo, appointing Captain J. C. C. Grav, 
of ilie 21st Regiment Native Infinity. to officiate as Deputy Judge Advocrie to a 
(•niopean General Oomt Mai Hal ordered to be assembled at Cawnpore, for the tiiai of 
Pnvaie i:eor?e Manlonalri, of His Majesty's 1C h Foot, oi such other Pnsonen as may 
be Im lit before it. is eon tinned. 

The lleulmeiital oidei bv Lieut Cni. T. D. Stenarr, Commanding the lOili Light 
Cavaliv, unde date Hie 18th ultimo, appointing Lieut. T. F B- Beatson to act as Adju 
taut to that Corpses ronflimed. 

The Major Geuetal in command of the Forces is pleased to make the following 
promotions; 

5 th Regiment / ieht Cavalry.- Jemadar Vahobnt Sing to he Subadar, and Havii 
dm Slmtrk Boodoo to be Jemadar) from lh«f I7tb March 1834, iu succession to Boodun 
Kliail deceased. 

The niideipirntioned Officeis have lenve of absence: 

Eiif»iiieri%-2d*Lient, (>. H. Fagan, (atiachrd to the Delhi Division Derailment of 
I’litdic iVoik*,) fioin tilth March to aotii sept, to visit Neemtich, on pnvaie affnuc 

lii"hl Wing Ruinpe.in Heft,— Lieut. C. Jorden, from 19th Apiii to Otli September, 
to wait Dacca,on pnvate affairs. 


Head-Quarter », Calcutta, 4th April, 1834. 

Lieot. J. Hamilton, of the Otli Rrgt. I ight Cavalry, who has been appointed a Bri¬ 
gade Major on the feslahli&hiiient, in Government General Orders No. 89, ot the Jd 
instant, is ported to the Meywar Field Fotce. 

rapt. W Gl 1 ‘gow ot the Invalid Establishment, is permitted to rrside at Seram- 
pote, and draw Ins allowances ftom the Presidency Pay Office. 


Head Quarters, Calcutta, 5th April, 1824. 

Lieut. F. Wallace, of the Invalid Establishment, is pet nutted, until fintber ordets, 
to reside at Bait»ol, and draw his allowances fiom the Benares Pay Office. 

The tindei mentioned officers have leave of absence : 

European Invalids—Lient. r*ol. w. B. Wnlker, from 19th Feb. to 1st August, in ex- 
tcution. to lemaln at tlie Presidency, oil medical certificate 

Fugmeeis- Lieut. J. It. Oldfield, (attached to the 13th division Depnttment of 
Public Works,) fiomSth Match to 5th Match 1835, to idsit binilah.on medical < oilifk.tte 

201 1i Regi N I.—Sui v'eon B. Burl, M. D.,fiom 2iub March to/aOtli Aptil, in ex. 
tension, to lemain at the ptesidency, on private affaiis. 

Subordinate Medical Department.—Assist. Apothecary W. Brookes, Foot Amllery, 
Canupute, from Ifttit April to 15th October, to visit the presidency, on private affaits. 


Head-Quarters, Calcutta, 7th April, 1884. 

The Major Geneial in Command nf the Forces is pleased to direct that the follow¬ 
ing Gengial Ordei which was issued to His Majesty's llegnueuts ill India on ilte 4th 
instant, he published to the Army : 

t Calcutta, 4 th April, 1834. 

GENERAL ORDF.R. 

No 785— At a General Court Martial reassembled at Secrolr, Benares, oil 
Thursday, the 13tli day of February 1831, Ensign ronyngham Montgomery, of His Majes¬ 
ty's 3d, best, (or Buffs) was arraigned on the following charge 

Charge .—'* Ensign Connyngbnm Montgomery, of His Majesty’s 3d Regt (or 
Buffs) plared in arrest and charged 

“ With conduct dlsgiacefiil to an Officer, in having been drank on duty under arms, 
on the evening of the 2d of December 1833, at Beriiampore, on occasion of the paiade 
of the Regiment for the inspection of the Major General Commanding the Division. 1 ’ 

_Upon which dnarge the Court came to the following decision : 

/Sjndiwg,— “ The Conit, upon the evidence before It, Duds the prisoner Ensign 
'Conypgliain Montgomery, of His Majesty's Sd (or Buffs) Regt. guilty of the charge 
pieferted against him 
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Sentence.—" 1 he Court sentences Uie prisoner Ensign Couynguam Montgomery, 
of His Majesty's 3d (or Buffs) Regt. to be cashieied.” 

(Approved,) 

•(Signed) W. C. BENTINCK, Commander in Chief. 

Ensign Connyngham Montgomery is to be struck off the stiengtli of Ills Majesty's, 
3d (Buffs) Regt. on ihe day on which the sentence ol the General Couit Martial shall 
be iiiayr known to hint. 

By urdet of his Excellency the Bight .Honorable the Commander in Chief, 

(Signed) It. TORRENS, Col. Adjt. Genl. H. M. Forces tu India. 

Head-Quarters, Calcutta, 8 th April, 1834. 

Major J Grant, of the Invalid Establishment, is appointed to the Command of the 
Einopeati Invalids at chunar, during the absence on leave of Lieut.-Cot. w. B iValkei. 

M.ijt>r Stirling, on being relieved, will re join his owu Regt., the 741b N. 1. at 
Mitrapore. 

The viator General m Command of the Foices is pleased to make the following 
Appointments : 

ItuA Regt. bight Cavalry,— Lieut. T. F. B. Beatson tube Adjutant vice Meltish 
resigned ' 

Artacun Local Battalion.— Lieut. J. H. Tilson, of the 66tb Regt. N. I , (at 
present 'erring with the Ariacan Local Battalion,) to be Adjutant, jjne Duff deceased. 

Ensign G. H. Davidson, of the Ifllb, is, at his own lequest, lenioved to the vid 
Regt. N. 1 , as tunim ol his rank. 

a-sismiii Suigenu W Balt, pioceeding to Cawnpore ill Medical charge of a De- 
tailiment of His Majesty's 1 loops, is directed, on bis airival there', to place himselt 
mulei ihe oideis ot the Supeiintending Surgeon of the Cawnpore Division. 

Apothecaiy John Douglas is removed from HU Majesty’s 3d Buffs, and directed to 
continue doing duty with the gil Brigade Horse Aitillery, during the absence of Apo* 
theeary D McDonald, or untill turther orders. 

Apoihtcary diaries Fox is temoved fiom His Majesty's 16th Foot, and posted to 
His Maiestr’s3d Ruffs at Ghareepore, vice Douglas. 

Apotlieiaiy John Wilson, who was directed to do duty with the 3d Brigade Horse 
Artillery in Geneial Ordeis of the 8th ultimo, is posted to His Majesty’s 16th Foot at 
Cawnpore vice Fox 

Assistant Apothecaiy John Silk is removed from His Majesty's 16th Foot, and 
directed to |om and do duly with the 2d Brigade Horse Aitillery at Cawnpore. 

Assistant Apothecary diaries Permlen is removed from the Artillery, and posted 
to Hss Majesty’s 16th Foot at Cawnpoir, vice Silk. 

Steward Janscs Bain is removed front Ills Majesty's 16th Foot, and directed toioin 
and ilo duty with the *M Brigade Hoise Aitillery at Cawnpoic. 

Steward Daud Nixon is posted to his Majesty's 16t|> Foot, vice Bain. 


Head-Quarters, Calcutta, Bf/i April, 1834. 

The Major Geneial fn Command of the Forces is pleased to direct that the follow¬ 
ing General Oidei which was issued to His Maiesty’s Regiments in India on the Sth 
instant, lie published tu Ihe Annj: 

Calcutta, Sth April, 1834. 

GENERAL ORDER. 

No. 787 —At a Geneial Court Mama), assembled at Agra on the 13th day of Janu- 
atj. 1834, Buglet Michael Sale, No. 318, of No. 3 or Captain Barkei’s Company, H. M. 
13th Light lufantiy, was anaigned on the following charges 
. 1st charge—" Firsj mslaiice. For ill tieating Goopie, camp follower, on the 
mo,i ing t.t the 14th of Octohei, 1833. 

, *• second instance. For making use of highly abusive language to Lance Serjeant 
McF.utyie, when m the execution of bis duty, oil the same day. 

2 >t charge.—'* For mutinous conduct, as set fiiitli in the following instances : 

*• Fit si instance, in having struck Serjt. Henry Hasleui, of No. 0 m (’apt. Tron- 
«oii’s rouipain, ll. M.'s 13th Light Infantry, a violent blow on the head when in the 
execution ot Ins duty, on the inoining of the 14th of Octobei 1833, and nude use of 
highly abusive language to the said Serjeant. 

“Second instance. For having stiuck Serjeant John flalltsay, of No. 4 or Cnpt. 
Futhei gill’s Company. H. M.'s Mill Light .Infantry, a violent blow on the head, when in 
the execution of his duty as Serjeaut uf the Mam Barrack Guard, on the morning of the 
14th October, 1833.” * 

Upon which charges the Court came *o the following decision ; — 

Opinion —“ The Conit baviug maluielv weighed and considered the evid>nce 
adduced in support of the prosecution oil each chaige together with wbut the prisoner 
has brought forward in bis defeuce, are of opinion, that he is guilty uf the lust instance 
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of (lie first charge; that he is guilty of the second instance rtf the first charie; that he is 
guilt) nt the first instance of the second charge; with the exception of the woiris 
‘ violent on the head, and when in the exeentiou of bis duly;’ tb<it he is guilty of the 
second instance of the second* charge. • 

sentence .—“ The Court having found the prisoner Bugler Michael Sale. No. 218, 
of No i or Captain Barker's Company, His Majesty's I8tb light Infantiy, guilty «*f the 
flrM charge in bulb Instances; guilty of the second cliaige in both instances, with the 
exception ot the woids 4 violent on the head/ and * when lit the exeentiou of his 
dm*in the first instance of the second tharge, which being in rtl.ect bieaib of the 
dm* les ot Wat; do, by viitue thereof,sentence him, the prisoiiei Bugler Michael Wale, 
No. 2lft. of No.2 or Captain Barker’s Company, His Majesty’s 13th Light Infantry, to 
suffer solitary confinement for the term of twelve calendar mouths " 

Approved, 

(Signed) JAMBS WATSON, Major Genl in Command of the Forres. 

Rhwsuas by thr Majok Gknrral Coast nuino ma Forcks. 

In consldeiation of ilie prisnnei’slung conflnemeiii. and of the improper ami irri¬ 
tating conduct pursued towards him, while taking to the Guard room, the Majoi Geneiai 
lu command of the Forces remits the punishment. 

By oidei of Majnt General Watson, 

(Signed) R. TORRENS, Col. Adjt. Genl. H. M. Foices in India. 

By order of tyyor General Watson, 

J. R. LUMLEY, Col. Adjt. Genl. of the Afmy. 

t Head Quarters, Calcutta, 9th April , ISS4. 

The Regiipe.iital Order by Lient. Col. Q. Cooper, c«innna>iding the Silh N. I. 
dated the fid instant, appointing Lieut. W. Gibb,of tba,t corps, to act as Adji to the 4 
companies of the Regt. proceeding on escort duty with treason:. is confirmed 

'I lie Major General In command of the Forces is pleased to make the following 

promotion : 

Tib lien N. l — Havildar Meeran Sing to be Jemadar, from the 17 th March Igat, 
vice Uugiaj king deceased. 

Head-Quarters, Calcutta, loth April, lssl 

Sergeant Joseph Dntton, of the Pension Establishment, is peiuiitted to reside and 
draw his stipend at Moughyr, instead of at Benares. 

Ihe undermentioned officers have leave of absence: 

55tb Itegt. N. I.—Capt. J. Scott, ftom 1st Apr.il to 10th May, to visit Calcutta, on 
private affaus, 

S3.I Itegt. N. I.—Lient. P. Mainwatiiig, (attached to the Silliet Light lnfantty, 
from aMh A pi II to 25ih May,) in extension, to it-main at the Piesidency, fui the 
purpose of appearing before the Examiners of the College of Fort William. 

S fits Regt. N I.—Lient A. Ramsay, front 1st March to 15th August, to remain at 
Bamlllv, on medical certificate. 

6<kb Regt N. I.—Ensign C. D. Bailey, from 27lh Jin. io 1st May, to remain at the 
Piesidency, for the purpose of undergoing an examination in the College of Fort 
William. 


Head Quarters, Calcutta, 11/A April, 1331. 

The Firbind Division Order of the 27th ultimo, directing I lent J. F. Bradford, 
•f the 1st Light Cavalry, to continue to act as Interpreter and Quarter Master of the 
9th Regt. light Cav&lrv, is confirmed. 

A European General Court Martial will assemble at Meerut at such time as Major 
General the Honorable J. Ramsay, commanding that Division, mat dliect for the utal 
of Lieiit.-Cnt. John Hunter, of the 56th Regt. N I, lately commanding the 7lst Kegt. 
N. 1., nod all such prisoners as may be brought before it. 

BiigadlerR Cartwright la appointed President, anil Major General Ramsay wilt be 
pleased to nominate the Members, and direct the Deputy Judge Advocate General of 
the Division to conduct the proceedings. 

The officer commanding the filrblnd Division will he pleased to detach, on Major 
General the Honorable J. Ramsay’s requisition, such number of field officers and (jap- 
tali)* ts the Majo( General may Judge accessary to complete the Conrt. 

The undermentioned officers have leave of absence: 

^Mth. Regt. N. I.—Surgeon J. Duncan,, ftom 25|h March tp 1st July,'to remain at 
fjawnporct on medical certificate, N. B, This cancels the' unexpired portion of tlie 
Iqave of pbeeoce granted to him in Grdeial Orders of the mnh' December last, to enable 
him -to rejoin his corps. 
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3d Regt.N. I.—Snrgeon-W. Grime, from lit April to lit September, to,vUiTthe 
Presidency, on medical ceitiftcate, preparatory to submitting an application for liive 
to proceed to the Cape of Good Hope. 

tub Beat., Light Cava ry—corprt ,G. fcott, from lat April to lat January ,18351 to., 
vieit the Hill Piuviuces North of Deyrab, on medical certificate. 

4 id Regt. N. I.*- Lie in. W. p. Mearei, from 30tb March to 5tb November, to,visit 
the Hilla In the vicinity of 3lnila (a on medical certificate^ 


* 


, Head-Quartern, Calcutta, 1UA April, 1834. 

The Major General in command of the forces Is pleasdd to direct, that the following 
>neral order, which was Issued to His Majesty’s Regiments In India, on the 9tli in* 
isnt, be published to the Army: ' * v 11 

1 Calcutta, fUh-April, 1884. 

GENERAL ORDER 

No. 788.—At a General Court Martial, assembled at Meerut on the lfitfc day of 
January 1834, Private John Green, of Captain John Jenkins's Troop, His Majesty’s tub 
Itegt. of Light Dragoons, was arraigned on tho following charge t 

Charge.—*' For highly nntoldclr-like conduct, in drawing bis fiword, and attempting 
to injure Lance Corporal Frederick Meredith, by making several cuts at him, when in the 
esecution of bis duty, on or about 8 o'clock on tho evening of the 8th Instant—being In 
breach of the ltth Article of War, and subversive of good discipline." 

Upon which charge the Court come to tfae following decision.: 

Finding.—** The Court having duly weighed the evidence for the,proseenttoo, to* 
gethrr with what the prisoner.bps urged In his defence. Is of opinion, that the prisoner 
Is guilty of the crime laid to his charge, with the exception of the words * attempting 
to injore,* of which It acquits him. , 

Sentence, ** The Court having found the prisoner Gntlty of so much of the erlme 
laid to his charge, sentences him, Private John Green, of H. M.'s 11th Regt. of Dra¬ 
goons, to suffer solitary imprisonment for the period of six (d) calendar months, nt 
which tunc and place as His Excellency the Right Honorable the Commander In Chief 
may be pleased to dliecr." ' A 

Approved ; bat in consideration of the prisoner's length of confinement, remit the 
punishment awarded. 

(Signed) JSMES WATSON, Major Gen. In Command of the Forces. 

Before the same Court Martial, on the goth Jan. 1834, Private Patrick Crowe, of 
No. 6 (or capt. J. Pigott’s) Company, H. M.'stdth (or Cameronlaa) Regt. was arraigned 
on the following charge 

Charge.—'* For mutinous conduct, in having, at Meerut Barracks, on the 18th of 
December 1833, seised a stone or brick, mil) violently, and with mallclooe Intent, struck 
Color Seigeant Thomas Colder, he being In the execution of bis oMce, whereby tho 
Sergeant was severely cut in the head; the same being contrary to the Mutiny Act and the 

Articles of War." 

Upon which Charge the Court came to the following decision: 

Finding .—"The Court having duly weighed the evidence for the prosecution, toge¬ 
ther with what the Prisoner has urged In his defence, is of opinion, that he la Gailty of 
the dime laid to his charge. 

Sentence .—" The Court having fonnd the Prisoner .Guilty of tho crime of which 
be Is charged. Sentences him, Private Patrick Crowe, of His Majesty's fifith (or 
Cameronian) Regiment, to suffer solitary imprisonment for the period of. eighteen (18) 
calendar months, at such time sad place as His Excellency the Right Hoqorablq the 
Commander tu Chief may be pleased to direct." 

i Approved; the imprisonment to be calculated from the date of the Sentence. 

(Signed) JAMB* WATSON,Major Gen|. In Command of the Forces. 

By older of Major General Watson, 

(Signed) R. TORRENS, CoW, A$l Gent. H. M. Forces In India. 


Head. Quartert, Calcutta, Iff A April, 1834. 1 
The Major General in Command of the Forces Is pleased to direct, that the follow¬ 
ing General Order, which was lss«ed to HU Majesty's Regtmests In India, oh the loth 
instant, he published to the Army: 

Calcutta. I Of A April, 1884. 

GENERAL ORDER. 

No. 7 S 9 .—At a General Court Martini, assembled at Agra on the 13th day pf January 
1814, Private Robert Sentt, No. 134, of No. t or Captain Sutherland's Company*, His 
Majesty’s 13th Light Infantry, was arraigned on the following Cbatge 
Charge.-" Fur unsoldter like conduct. In having been asleep on h 


3 and 3 o’clock on the morning of the 31st October 103R. 


asleep ojj Ms post tyRwecn 
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Vfiou which charge the Court come to the following decision : 

■'Finding.—" The Court having maturely weighed and 1 considered the evidence In 
support or the Prosecution, together with the Prisoner's defence, are of opinion, that 
be, the Prisoner, Private Robert fieott, No. 184, of No. 7 or captain Sutherland's Com¬ 
pany, His Majesty's IStb Light Infkntry, Is guilty of the charge preferred against him 
which being In breach of the Articles of War, do sentence him, the Prisoner Private 
Robert Scott, No, 134, of No. 7 or Capt. Sutherland** Company, His Majesty’s 13th 
Light Infantry, to suffer solitary eonfluement for the term of (t) sis calendar months." 

Approved : the punishment remitted. 

(Signed) JAMES WATSON, Major Genl. In Command of the Fqfces. 

By order of Major General Watson, 

(Signed} R. TORRENS, Col. Adjt. Genl. H. M. Forces in India. 

By order of Major General Watson, 

J. R. LUMLEY, Col., Adjt. Genl. of the Army. 

The Battalion Order issued by Lieut. Col. J. A. Biggs, Commanding the td Batta¬ 
lion of Artillery, under date the gstb ultimo, appointing 1st Lieut. W. O. Young to 
act as Adjutant and Quarter Master to the Battalion is confirmed as to a temporary 
arrangement. 

t ■ “ ■ 

Head Quarters, Calcutta, 1 5th Afrit, 1834 

The Dinapore Station Order of the 7th instant, directing Major 1. Thomson, or 
the Slot Regt. N. I., to remain at Dinapore, pending the dissolution of the European 
General Court Martial, of which be Is President, Is confirmed. 

The leate of absence, for four months, granted to Lieut.-Col. G. Hunter, C. B., 
ofthe7ith Regt. N. I., is to have effect from the lith ultimo, iustead of the date 
specified In General Orders of the 36th Feb. last. 

Lieut. C, Grlffln, of the A 1st Regt. N. I. Is permitted to visit Simla, instead of 
the Hill Provinces North of Deyrab, as notified In General Orders of the 4th Jau. last. 

Assist. Surgeon C. McCurdy, now at the General Hospital, is appointed to the 
medical charge of a detachment of bis Majesty's 8Bth Foot, proceeding from Fort 
William to Berhampore by water; and after performing this duty, be will proceed to 
Agra, and place himself under the orders of the Superintending Surgeon of that circle. 

Mr. McCurdy Is directed to repoit himself to the Brigade Major King’s 'I loops in 
Fort William. 

That part of General Orders of the 8th ultimo, posting Assistant Apothecary F. 
O’Snlllvan, on hit promotion, to the General Hospital, Is cancelled, and that individual 
will continue aa heretofore attached to the Dispensary in the Garrison of Fort William. 

The undermentioned officer has leave of absence: 

68th Regt. N. I.—Assistant Surgeon M. Richardson, M. D., from Ifftb March to 15th 
December, to visit the Hilt Provinces North of Deyrab Dhoon, on medical certificate. 

Head. Quarters, Calcutta, 16 th April, 1884. 

’ The Meernt Division Order of the fifth ultimo, directing the undermentioned Staff 
•argeaot, Native Doctor, Lascars and Pnckallie, late of the 2d company of Pioneers, to 
do duty with the corps specified opposite to their respective names. Is confirmed; 

Sergeant Robert Ross, with the flat Regt. N. I., Meerut. 

Peerbucens, Native Doctor, with the Strmoor Battalion, Deyrab Dhoon. 

Btnoollah Khan, Lascar, with the 39tb Regt. N. I., Delhi. 

Buldee, Lascar, with the fifid Regt. N. I. Loodianab. 

Resile, Puckalle, with the let Regt. Light Cavalry, Meernt. 

The Dltapore Division Order of the 6th Instant, appointing Lieut, and Adjutant T. 
Lysagbt,of the European Regt,, tooflletate aa Deputy Judge Advocate General to a Court 
Martial ordered to aasemble at that station is confirmed. 

The leave of absence granted to Captain R. L. Anstrntber, ol tha 6th Regt. Light 
Cavalry, In General Orders of the 4tb ultimo, la cancelled at his reqnesL 

Assistant finrgeon M. MeV. Kind is appointed to the medical charge of the 66th 
Regt. N. I. tt Mhow, during the absence on leave of Assistant burgeon M. Richardson, 
M. D., or nntil farther orders. 

Mead-Quarters, Calcutta, lith April, 1884* 

AssUttti Surgeon D. MacNab, M. D., la removed from 8fid, and posted lo the ad 
Regt. N. I. at Nusseerabad. 

Assistant Surgeon James Brace, at present atiaebed to the 87th N.I., is posted 
to the fifiih Regt., and directed to join that corps at Agra. 

Apeistant Bufijeon J. Murray, M D., on being relieved from the medical charge 
of the S8th Regt. will rejoin the lit Brigade Horse Artillery at Meerut. 
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The Major Central in command of the Forcea It pleated to make Ike following 
promotions: • * ’ 

08th Reft. N. I —Jemallar Pulwan flin| to be finbadar, from the Sfith March 1884, 
▼ice Sobadar Lola Tbakoor Peraad deceated. 1 • * 

Havlidar Bnttoe Doobjr to be Jemadar, from tbe Mtb March ISM, vice Jemadar' 
Polwan Sing promoted. 

Jemadar Ramator stag to be dabadar, from tbe lit April 1884, vice lebadar 
Jyndnr Slag Invalided. * 

Havlidar Ramtawnck Sookni to be Jemadar, from the 1st April 1834, vice Jemadar 
Ramaaar ding promoted. 

The undermentioned officer has leave of absence: 

68d Regt. N. I.—Captain N. Lowls, from tba 15tb Jane to aotb October, to visit 
Banleab, on private affhlrs. 


The Major General In command of the Forcea Is pleased to direct, that tbe follow¬ 
ing General Order, which was issued to His Majesty’s Regiments In India on the 11th 
lost., be published to tbe Army: 

Calcutta , Ilf A April, 1884. 

GENERAL ORDER. 


No. 780.—At a General Court Martial, assembled at Berbampore on Tuesday the 
4 tH day of March, 1834, Private John McCormick, No. 3 company Hie Majesty’s 88th 
Regiment, was arraigned on tbe following charge: vtf. 

Charge.—" With having, when paraded with ■ drill sqnad, at Ghazeepore, on the 
morning of tbe of Nov. 1888. struck, with bla firelock, Drill Corporal Anker, 1 of 
the same Regt, bis superior officer, In the execution of bib office; In breach of the 
articles of war” 

Upon which charge the Court came to tbe following decision: 

Finding —The Coart, apan the evidence before thorn, are of opinion, that the prl- 
•oner Private John McCormick, of No. 5 company, Hia Majesty's'SBtb Regt., Is guilty 
of the charge preferred against him. 

Sentence.—" Tbe Court' seutence tba prisoner Private John McCormick, qf 
No. 5. company. His Majesty’* SStb Regt. to suffer solitary Imprisonment for the 
apace of (») calendar months, In such place as the authority confirming this lenience 
shall be pleased to direct.” 


Approved: tbe imprisonment to be calculated from the date of the sentence. 

(8gd.) JAMR8 WATSON, Msj. Genl. In command of the Forcee. 

Before tbe same Court Martial, on the same day. Private George Tralue, tfo. 8114, 
of H. M. 38th Regt. was tried on tbe following charge: via. 

Charge.—" With having, on tbe 31st of Dec. 1881, lit camp at Qnilwar Ghant, 
repeatedly struck 8erjt. Win- Horton, of H. M. 88th Regt. his superior officer, la the 
execution of his office ; in breach of the articles of war.” 

Upon which charge the Cornt came to the following decision 
Finding.—" The Court, upon the evidence before Mem. are of opinion, that the 
prisoner Private George Traine, No. 084., of Hit Majesty's 88th Regt, ja guilty of the 
charge preferred against him. . 4 . „ ' 

Sentence.-" Tbe Court sentence the prisoner Private George Traine, No. 884, 
of His Majesty's 38th Regt., to be transported to New South Wales for tbe period of 
seven years.” 

Confirmed, 


(Signed) JAMES WAI'SO*, Maj, Gen . i« compand the Farce*. 

Tbe prisoner private George Traine Is to be sent to Calcutta, under a saitable escort, 
to be delivered Into the charge of the Town Major of Fort William, for tbe porpote of 
beiuu made over to tbe civil power. 

Before the same Court Martial, on the Sih day of March 1984, private Peter Fcrrlck, 
«f rapt, Matthews’s company, of His Majesty’* 38th Regiment, was triad on the fellow- 

«**With having, on the td of Jan. 1831, in camp at Munnteaib, struck 
Sergeant John Cox, of HU Majesty’s 88th Regiment, his superior officer In tba execution 
of his office; in bieacb of the arilcles of war.” . . 

Upon which charge the Court came to the following decision . 

Firndin* —“ The Court, upon the evidence before them, are of opinion, that Ihu 
,rlM.r 3f«i« V”»r r.r'rf C fc .f C.»W. *utb»rt HU «««,’. Otk 

Regiment, is guilty of the charge preferred against him. 
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Sentence. -** The Court sentence th<> prisoner Private Peter Ter rick, of Cspt. 
Matthews's cdmpauy, His Majesty's 38tb Regiment, to •suffer solitary ioipiisonmeut 
for the space of 13 calender months, in such place as the authority confirming this sen- 
tence shall be pleased to direct. , ' 

Approved : but I temit six months of the imprisonment awarded. 

(Signed) JAMKS WATSON, Maj. Genl in command of the Forces. 

Before the same Court Martial, oil the 5tb day ( of March 1814. piivate Charles 
Jennens, of the light company of His Majesty's 3Btb Kegiment, was tiled on the 
following chaise: via. 

Charge With disgraceful and highly Insubordinate cnndncf, In having gone 
abont the officers’ quarters, at Ghazeepoie, on the SSd of Dec. 1833, wlib loaded 
ilrelock, in rearch of r*apt. Lowth, of His Majesty's 38th Regiment, with intent to 
take bis life; and in saying to rapt. Lowth, when oil the wav to the guard, on the same 
occasion, that * it was a food job that he had not met him a little soouer, or he would 
have made bin a corpse,* or words to that effect." 

Ut on which charge the C'<urt came to the following decision : 

Finding .—'" The Court, upon evidence before them, are of opinion, shat the ptisoner 
private Chailes Jennens, of the light company of His Majesty's 3Sih llesioient, is 
guilty uf the charge preferred against him ; but the Court find, tbst the offence was not 
committed on the S*2d of December, hot on the Md of November 1833. 

Sentence.—" llie Court sentence the prisoner prlvste Charles Jennens, of the 
light company. His Majesty's 3Stb Regt., to suffer solitary imprisonment for the period 
of two years, in such place as the authoi ity coudrmiug this sentence shall be pleased 
to direct." 

Approved: reducmg.the solitary imprisonment to one year. 

(Signed) JAMES WATSON, Maj. Genl. in command of the Forces. 

By order of Mqjor General Watson, , 

(Signed) R. TORRENS, Col, Adjt. Gen. II. M. Forces in India. 

By order of Major General Watson. 

J. R. LUMLEY, Col., Adjt. Gen. of the Army. 


The Major General In command of the Forces is pleased to direct, that the follow¬ 
ing General Order,' which was issued to His Majesty’s Regiments in India, ou the 12th 
instant, be published to the Arifay. 

Calcutta, Itth April, 1834. 

GENERAL OKDHR. 

No. 791.—At a General Court Martial, re-assembled on the l?tla day of January 
1834, Lance corporal Charles James Swan, of captain Blnodell’s troop. His Majesty’s 
llth Regiment of Light Dragoons, was arraigned on the following charge : 

Charge —" For highly unsoldler-llke conduct, in refusing to obey the lawful com¬ 
mand of his superior officer. Sergeant John Gore, of the oa^e regiment and troop, on 
or about (9) nine o’clock on the night of the path Instant, in the bat rack room, and 
following np disobedience, by striking the said Seargeant Gore a violent blow with 
his list, Sergeant Gore being then and there In the execution of his office ; being in 
breach of the 11th and l‘Jtb articles of war, and subversive of good order." 

Upon which charge the Court came to the following decision : 

Finding .—“ The Court having duly weighed the evidence for the prosecution, to¬ 
gether with what the priaonerbas urged in bis'defence, is of opinion, that be is guilty of 
the crime laid to his charge. 

Sentence,—" The Court having found the prisoner guilty of the crime laid to his 
charge, sentences him, Lance Corporal James Swan, of His Majesty’s 11tit Regt ol Dra¬ 
goons, to suffer solitary ImprisotimeUfor the peiiod of twelve (lg) ralendei months, at 
each time and placeas hie Excellency the Right Honorable the Commander-in Chief 
may be pleaaed to direct." 

Approved:, the impiiaonment to he calculated from the date of sentence. 

(Signed) JAMES WATSON, Maj. Gen. in command of the Forces. 

By order of Major Geucial Watson, 

(Signed) R. TORRENS, Col. Adjt. Gen. H. M. Forces in Indie. 

By order of Major General Watson, 

J. R LUMLEY, Col. Adjt. Genl. of the Army. 

' ^ Head-Quarteri, Calcutta, IS th April, 1834. 

•The suspension from rank and pay for is months, to which Meut. Samuel Bolleau 
Goad, of the 1st Regt. Lt- Cavgliy, was sentenced by a General Court Martial, having 
expired, be is directed to return to his duty. 

The Majo|,General in cpmmtnd of the Forces Is pleased to make tba following 
removals and postings: 
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Colonel (Brigadier General) J, N. 8miib from ibe 40tb to the 90th Regt. N. I. 
Colonel 'I'. Newton (new piomotioo) to the 40th Regt. N. 1. 

Lieut. Col.#. II. Cave (on fuiloutb) from tbe 6J»t to the 40th Regt. N. 1. 
lAcat. Col. G. P. Wymer, (new promotion) to thoOlit Reft* N. I. 

Tbe undermentioned officera hive leave of abaence: 

3d Local Horae—Cornet E. I. Robin son, (id In command,) from 15th April to 
igth Jan. 183.9, to visit limit, on medical certificate. 

Jtusseree Battalion ~ Lieut* and Adjutant C. O’Biicn, from 15th March to 10th 
April, In eiteueion, to remaid at Loodlanab, on medical certificate. 

• Head Quarters, Calcutta, 10 th Afrit, 1184. * 

Tbe Major Genetal In commaud of the Forces ts pleased to make the following 
promotion : 

33d Reclment Native Infantry.—Hivlldar'Meer Peer Alice to be Jemadar, from tbe 
Mtb February 1184, vice Kambuccas deceased. 

The undermentioned officers have leave of absence: 

13th Regt. N. I.— Lienl. J. 8. Hodgson, from 18th May to 18th August, to visit 
Futlehguih and its virlnity, on private affairs. 

18th Regt. N. I.—Lieut. Interpreter and Quarter Master W. Hunter, from 19th April 
to 1st December, to visit the Hills North of Deyrah Dhoon. on medical ceittytoate. 

33d Reel. N. 1.—Lieut. Interpreter and Quarter Master R. T. landeman, from 1th 
May to tub August, In extension, to remain at tbe Presidency, on private aflhlrs. 

dbth Rest N. I.-Lieut. B. Jackson, from 1st May to Sftt October, to visit BeRhres, 
on private affairs. 

The Major General in command of the Forces is pleased to direct, that tbe follow, 
inu Genrral Oidrr. which was issued to tils Majesty's Regiments In India, on the 18th 
instant, be published to the Army: 

Calcutta, 18/A April, 1834. 

GENERAL ORDER. 

No. 793.— At a General Court Martial, assembled at Barrackpore on Monday, the 
10 th day of February, 1854, Private Cbitatupher Kelly, of His Majesty's 44th Regt. 
was arraigned on the following charge i— 

Charge.—" Private Christopher Kelly, of Captain Ainsworth's company. Hit 
Majesty's 44th Regt. confined and charged with disgraceful conduct. In having, near 
Patna, on tbe 3d of January 1884, grossly and indecently assaulted Mrs. Mary Anno 
Fitzgerald, wife of Private Matthew FUrgeraJd, of Brevet Major Kitson's company, Hla 
Majesty's 44th Regiment, in breach of the articles of war ” 

Upon which charge the Court came to the following decision 
Finding:—" Tbe Conri, upon the evidence before them, are of opinion, thnt tbe 
prisoner Private Christopher Kelly, of Captain Ainsworth's company. Hit Majesty's 
4itb Regiment, is guilty of the charge preferred agninat him. 

Sentence.—" Tbe Court sentence the prisoner Private Christopher Kelly, of Cap. 
uin Ainsworth's.company, His Majesty's 44th Regt. to suffer solitary imprisonment for 
(«) nine calendar months, in such place ns His Eaceitency the Right Honorable the 
Commander in Chief shall be pleased to direct.” 

Approved and confirmed, 

(Signed) JAMES WATSON, MaJ. Gen. lu command of Ibe Forces. 

By order of Major General Watson. 

(Signed) it. 10RRBNS, Col., Adyt. Gen. H. M. Forces in India. 

Tbe Maior General In command of the Forces is pleased to direct that tbe follow* 
ing General Order, which was issued to His Majesty’s Regiments In India on tbe iith 
inst., be published to the Army: 

Calcutta, 17th April, 1134. 

GKNBRAL ORDBR. 

No. 795.—At a General Court Martial, assembled at Meerut on the id day of March 
1884, Private Thomas Clarkson, of Cspt. M. White's troop, tjis Majesty's 11th Light 
Dragoons, nas arraigned on the following charges:— 

First—" For highly uiisoldier-llke conduct, to striking bis superior officer, Lance 
Corporal McEwen, of the same troop, a violent blow with bis fist, when in the exe¬ 
cution of his office, on tbe evening of the 5tb instant. 

Secondly.—' ".Being drunk for stable ou the evening of the 5th Febroary 1884,— 
this being the eighth time within the last twelve months, thereby constituting an net 
of habitual drunkenness—the previous instances being as foilowa; vit. on or about tbe 
rih February 1838, the 8!b Februarj, 5th April, 4tb October, 1th October, 8th November 
and 3d December 1838. 

” Tbe whole being In breach of tie Utb and 51st articles o^wtr, aid subversive 
of good order.” 
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Upon whlch'cbarges (be Court came to the following decUion: 

fu K iT. .l he h ? vln * dol >’ weighed the evidence for the prosecution, to. 
F e, i < ’L w lh ** Pfi? on 5 r Br <*d In big defence, la of opinion,'that be la milt* of 

both the eliarcea exhibited against him, and aentence him. Private Thomas Clarkson, 
of Captain M.White a troop, His Majesty's 1 1th Light Dragoons, to Buffer solitary 
imprisonment for a period of ( 7 ) seven months j and farther, to forfeit fall liquor 
money for a period of («) alt montha." 4 

... Approved and confirmfd, 

(Signed) JAMES W « TSOJI, Major Genl. in command of the Forces. 

By order of Major General Watson, 

• (Signed) R. TORRENS, Col. Adjt. Oenl. H. M. Forces in fydia. 


Head-Quarters, Calcutta, SI st April, 1884. 

The Major General in command of the Forces la pleased to direct that the following 
General Order which was leaned to His Majesty's Regiments in India on the 18th igaunt, 
be published to the Army : 

Calcutta, 18 tk April, 1884. 

GENERAL ORDER. 

No 706 —At a General Court Martial re-assembled at Berhampore on Monday the 
17 th day of March, 1834, Private Bernard Coyle, of H. M.’s 38th Regt. was arraigned on 
Che following charge 

Chargd.—" For nnsoldler llke conduct. In striking Serjt. George Moss, of the same 
Regt. a violent Mow on the face, on the evening of the sad inst.; Serjt. Moaa being bis 
superior officer, in the execution ot his office.'* 

Upon which charge the Court came to the following decision t 

Finding —“ The Court upon the evidence before them, are of opinion, that the 
prisoner Private Bernard Coyle, of No. 1 company, H. M.'s 38th Regt. Is guilty of the 
charge preferred against him. 

J’cntence.—“ The Court sentence the prisoner Private Bernard Coyle, of No. 1 
company. His Majesty’s 38th Regiment, to suffer solitary imprisonment for the period 
of a years, in such place as the authority confirming this sentence shall be pleased to 
direct.'* 

Approved: the imprisonment reduced to one year, calculated from the date of the 
sentence. 

(Signed) JAMES WATSON, Major Gent. In command of the Forces. 


Before the same Court, on the same day. Private Patrick Prendergast, of the Light 
Company, His Majesty's 88 H 1 Regt., wasarraigoed on the following charge 

Charge-— “ For unsoldier like conduct, in sulking Sergeant Joseph Davis, of the 
same uegt., a violent blow on the bead on the night ofthe 7th of March 1834; Sergeant 
Davis being bis superior officer, in the execution of bis office. 

Upon which charge the Court came to the following decision : 

Finding —** Tbe Court, upon the evidence before them, are of opinion that the 
prisoner Private Patrick Prendergast of tbe Light Company, His Majesty's 38th Regi¬ 
ment, |« guilty of tbe charge preferred against him. 

Sentence.— “ The Couit sentence the prisoner Private Patrick Prendergast to 
suffer solitary Imprisonment for the period of ( 1 ) two years. In such place as tbe autho* 
rlty confirming this sentence shall be pleased to direct.** 

Approved; the imprisonment reduced to one year. 

(Signed) JAMES WATSON, Major General In command of the Forces. 
By order of Major General Watson, 

(Signed) R. TORRENS, Colonel, Adjt. Genl.H. M. Forces in India. 

By order of Major General Watson, 

7 J. R. LUMLEY, Col. Adjt. Genl. of tbe Army. 

Head-Quarters, Calcutta, 88 d April, 1834. 

Ensign C. L. Edwards is, at his own request, removed Dorn the 84th, and posted 
to the 70 th Regt. N. 1. at Bandah, as junlor'of his rank. 

Assist. Apothecary James Freame is removed from His Majesty's 11th Light Dra¬ 
goons, and directed to remain and do doty with the 6 th Battalion of Artillery at Agra. 

Assisla t Apothecary George Bayley, now doing doty dt Meerut, la appointed to the 
Hospital of HU Majesty's llth Light Dragoona, vice Freame. 

Private McGovern, of the European Regiment, having been sent lo the Lunatic 
Asylum, In consequence of hi* being In u elate of mental derangement, is to be struck off 
the strength of his corps, and placed on tbe Town Major's list 

Bead-Quarters, Calcutta, 83d April, 1834, 

Tbe SlrbindeDiviainn Order of the 8 th Inst., directing Assistant Snrgeon H. 
Maclean, of the Mbairwarra Local Battalion, to continue In medical charge of the Nns* 
agree Battalion, during tbe indisposition of Snrgeon J, G, Gerard, Is confirmed. 
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Head Quitters, Calcutta, 34 th April, 1834. 

Lieut. 0. W. William*, of the 30th Heft. N. I.. baa permission to visit tbe Presl- 
dency, on medical certiftcate. Instead of Dinapore, for tbe period specified in General 
Orders of tbe 35tb ultimo. 

Conductor B. Treston is, at bis own request, removed from tbe Magastne at Agra, 
and appointed to tbe Delhi Magatlne. 

Sergeant Patrick Daly, Laboratory Man in tbe Arsenal of Fort William is transferred 
to tbe Army Commissariat Department, vice Hea promoted to 8ub Conductor. 

Staff Sergeant Edmond McGuire, of tbe 1st Troop 1st Brigade H«ise Artillery, is 
transferred to tbe Town Msjoi’s List, and appointed Cooper and Wheelwright to tbe 
Agency for Gnn Carriages at Fnttebgurb. 

Tbe undermentioned Officers have leave of absence: 

Sd Regt. L- C.—i lent. G. A. Brownlow, from gotb June toSOtb December, to visit 
the Ptesidency, on private afiktrs. 

53d Regt. N. I.—Lieut. C. Darby, Worn SOth Ap>il to soih Sept., to visit tbe Presi¬ 
dency, on medical certificate, preparatory to applying for furlough. % 

ordnance Department.—Conductor B. Treston, from 1st May to 1st September, to 
remain at Agra, on private affairs. 


Head Quarters, Calcutta, tat A April, 1831. 

The Major General In Command of tbe Forces finds occasion to direct, that the 
copies of Division and Station Orders, as well as all other Documents transmitted to 
Head Quarters, shall be written in a dear legible manner, and that 3 lines shall not bo 
comprised in a less space Ibau one inch. Care Is also to be taken, that tbe usual 
margin of about jib of tbe 'breadth of the sheet be Invatiamy preserved. 

1 he undermentioned Officer* have leave of absence: 

Division StafT—Lieut. D. Ramsay, A. D. C. to Major General the tbe Hon. J. 
Ramsay, from 10th April to 10tb Oct. to visit Simla, on medical certificate. 

31st Regt. K. 1.—Lieut. G. Carr, from I5tb June to 15th Dec. to visit the Presi* 
dency, on nrgent private affairs.-N B Tbia cancels from tbe 4th instant, the leave 
granted to Lient. Carr in Gene al Orders of the loth February last. 

71st Regt. N. I.—Lieut W. McGeorge, from ?tb July to 1st Oct. In extension, to 
enable him to join bis Corps at Mecrnt. 

The Major General in Command of the Forces is pleased to notify for general in¬ 
formation, that European soldiers transferred to tbe peustou establishment, and per¬ 
mitted to remain and dtaw tbeir Stipends in India, are not entitled to foe ptovlded 
with tonnage at tbe public expense, for tbeir conveyance to tbe stations at wbicb they 
may be desirous of residing. 

The Sirbind Division Order of tbe lOtb insltnt, directing Colonel W. C. Faithful!, 
C. B., of tbe 49tb Regt. N. I., to proceed to Rurnaul, and assume command of that 
station and of the Sirbind Division, from tbe I8tta Instant, la confirmed 

Captain G. Thomson, of tbe 40tb Regt. N. 1., Is permitted to visit tbe Presidency, 
on medical certificate, instead of tbe Hills North of Deytab, for tbe peiiod antboiixed 
in Genetal Ordeis of tbe Slat February last. 

Tbe leave of absence granted to Lieut. C. Jordan, of tbe European Regt., In General 
Orders of tbe Sd instant, is cancelled at bis request. 

Tbe undermentioned Officer* have leave of absence : 

gist Regt. N. I.—Lient. O. Lomer, from 30th AptII to 1st December, In extension,' 
to remain at Landour, on medical certificate. 

sfith Regt N. (.—Surgeon B. Burt, M. D.,from sotfa April to 1st June, In extension, 
to remain at tbe Presidency, on private affaiie. 


Head Quarters. Calcutta, 38 th April, 1884. 

The Major General in command of the fotces la pleated to ditect, that (be follow¬ 
ing General Order, which was issued to His Majesty’s Regimeulsin Indie, on tbe J4tb 
Instant, be published to the Army: 

Calcutta, 14IA April, 1834. 

GENERAL ORDER. 

No. 7 P 3 .—At a General Conrt Martial, assembled At Agta on tbe 13tb day of 
January 1834, Ptlvate Patrick Murray, No. 073, of No. 6 or Captain Tronson’s Com¬ 
pany, His Majesty's 18th Regt. of Light Infantry, waa arraigned on tbe following 
charge*: * 

Irt.-" For highly onseldler tike and disgraceful conduct. In haviug, at Acr» 
between tbe hours of 4 and 5 o'clock on the afternoon of tbe 11th October 1833, iu tbe* 
Barrack of tke 13th Light Infantry, stolen, or aided and abetted in stealing, from Neeka 
Mail, a Native Clotk Merchant, a quantity of Handkerchiefs, tbe Property of tbe said 
Neeka Mull. 

Id.— M For having, on the occasion, and at the time as set forth in tbe first charge*! 
violently assaulted and maltreated Nteka Mull, Native doth Merchant," r 
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Upon which Charges the Conrt came to the following decision: 

Opinlet ». —" I lie Couit having maturely weighed anir considered the evidence ad* 
dacedin suppoit of the prosecution, together with the Prisoner's silence on big de 
fence, ere of opinion, Hint be, the Prisoner Private Pat lick Murray, No. 079, of No. « 
or Captain Trouson's Company, HU Majesty's 18tb Light infantry, is not guilty of the 
1st charge ; that he is guilty ol the 2d cbaige. „ . , . 

•Sentence.—“ The Court kavtug found the Prisoner Guilty of the second Charge, 
do Sentence him; the Prisoner Private Patrick Murray, His Majesty’s- nth Light In¬ 
fantry, to suffer solitary confinement for the term of six Calendar months. 

Approved: the imprisonment to be calculated from the date of the sentenje. 
iSigned) JAMBS WATSON, Maj.-Geu. in command of the Foices. 

By order of Major General Watson, , . . 

(Signed) H. TORRENS, Cel. Adjt, Gen. H. M. Forces in India. 

By order of Major General Watsou, 

j. R. LUMLEY, Col. Adjt. Genl. of the Army. 


Lieut. Colonel p! LeFevre’s Regimental Order of the 14 th in/taut. appointing Lieut. 
J. T. Gordon to net as (nterpieter and Quarter Master to the 15lh N. L, duitng the ah- 
•euce on nkck leave of Lienr. futerpreter and Quarter Muter W. Hjinter, is confirmed. 

The ondeimentioiied o/Hcers liaviHg been pronounced qualified in Peislau and 
Hlndoosteoee toy District Committees, are exempted from further examination, except 
that by the Examiners of the College,of Fort William, which they are expected to un¬ 
dergo whenever they may visit the Presidency : 

Lieut. J.J Hamilton, 36th Regt N. I. 

Ensign F. E. Voyle, 89th Hcgt. N. I. 

Lieut. H. Hnlllngt, (ifiib Regt. N. I. 

Lieut J. Chilcott,T4tfa Regt. N. !• 

Ensign D. T. Pollock, 74tb Regt. N. I. 

Conductor B. Murphy is removed from the Expense Magasme at Dsn Dun to the 
Arsenal of Fort William, vice Conductor J. Smith removed to the Magazine at Fort 
Cornwallis, and directed to join. , 

The Major Ceneial In command of the Forces is pleased to sanction an exchange 
of stations between acting Conductor G. Forrest and Sub-Conductor C. Stout, the 
former is accordingly appointed to the Arfenai of Fort William, and the iattei to the 
Magazine at Agra. 

1 he undermentioned officer has leave of absence: .... 

4lst Regt. N. I.,—Lieutenant J. Comberlege, from ltlb April to Sod Hay, to visit 
Benares and Mirzapore, on private affairs. 


Head-Quarters, Calcutta, 99 th April, I8S4. 

The Loodianah Station order of the 21 st February tut. directing Assistant Surzeon 
W. L. McGregor, M. D., of the 4 th troop 2d biigade Hoise Artillery, to afford medical 
aid ip the 49th Regt. N. i., during the absence on duly of Suigeoii A. Murray, M. D , 
is confirmed. 

The Major General in command of the Forces U pleased to make the following 
appointment: 

28th Regt. N. I.—Lieut. O. Miilerto be Adjutant, vice Wilson proceeded to Enrope 
on furlough. ... 

Assistant Suigeoh H. Maclean, of the Mbairwarra Local Battalion, now rioing duty 
with the Nnsaeree Battalion, is diiected to afford medical aid tu the civil and MlliUiy 
officers and their families residing at Simla, during the present season. 

Assistant Surgeon A. Gilmore, M. D.,is directed, at the expiration of his present 
leave, to proceed to Meerut, and plnce himself under the orders of, the Siipeiiutendiug 
Surgeon at that station. . , 

Sergeant Thomas Toulminge, attached to the Gon Powder Agency at Isbapore, is 
remanded to the Artillery, and direeted to join the Head Quarters of the Regiment at 
Bum Dam. 

The undei mentioned officers hpve leave of absence:. ..... 

ad Battalion Artillery—1st Lieut- H. Sanders, from I7th April 1834 to 17th January 
1938, to proceed to t|ie Hills North of Deyrab, on medical certificate. 

Artillery—Supernumerary 2d Lieut. T. J. W. Hnngerford, attached to the 2d Co. 4th 
battalion, from lat May to 1st November, to proceed to Allahabad and Agra, on me- 

d,C *fith*Se|?-Llgbt Cavalry- Lieut. W. II. Hail, from lat May to 3lst October, to visit 
the Presldehcy, on private affairs. ... 

fid Regt N.4".—Captain h. W. Farrington, fropt 30th April to lfitb Jnly, In exten¬ 
sion, to remain at the Presidency, on medical certificate. 
a By older of Major General Watson, » , . 

j j. R. LUMLEY,Colonel, Adjt. Genl. oftbe Army. 



GOVERNMENT NOTIFICATIONS , *c. 

ORDERS BY THE HONORABLE THE VICE PRESIDENT IN COUNCIL. 

Judicial and Rrvknui Dkpaatmrnt, th* 5-m May. 1*84. 

The Honorable tbe Vice President in Council is pleased to wake the following 
appointments; * 

Mr J P. Giant, appointed to officiate as an Assistant to the 8ecretar> to Govern¬ 
ment in the Judicial and Revenue Department. 

Me T. J. r. Plowden, ditto as Joint Magistrate and Deputy Collectot of Meeiut. 

Mr R. H. P. Claike, ditto ditto of Cawnpore. 

Lieut J Anderson, of tbe Corpa of Engineers, ditto as an Assistant Superintendent 
of Roads in the Coe I Division of the Dehlee and Allahabad Road 

Lieut. A. C. Rainey. 35th Regt. N. 1.. ditto as a junior Assistant to tbe Com¬ 
missioner of Arrakan. 

The Older of Mr. P, E Patlon, Commissioner of the lath or Bauleah Division, di¬ 
recting Mr. G. U. Yule, Assistant to the Magistrate and Collector of Dinagrpore, to 
proceed to Kimcpoie for tbe purpose of relieving Mr T. P Marten from the charge of 
the cuireut duties of the Civil and Session Judge's office at that ftanon. is approved. 

The following officers have obtained leave «>f absence from iheir stations : 

Mr. A. Dirk, civil and Session Judge of Midnapore. for one month, on medical 
certificate Mr Dick will makeover charge of the current duties of the office to 
any junior Assistant who may be at the station, or to Mr. D. J. Money. 

M>. D. Pringle, Joint Magistrate and Deputy Collector of the Central Division 
of Cuttack, foi 15 da>s,on private affairs, in extension of tbe leave granted to him on 
the gist ultimo. 

Mr. C. Todd, Assistant to the Magistrate and Collector of the Southern Division 
•f Mooradabad, from I5tb May to 15th Octobet 1834, ou medical certificate, to proceed 
to the Hills. 

razee Mahomed Ally, Principal Sudder Ameen at Tipperah, for fifteen dars. 

1 he order of Mr. R. Lowther, Commissioner of the flth or Allahabad Division, 
granting leave of absence to Mr, Colin Mackenzie, Joint Magistrate and Deputy 
Collector of Cownpote, for eight months, on medical certificate, to proceed to tbe 
Hills, is cuinflnned. 

The order of Mr. T. A. Shaw, Judge of Chittagong, granting 1e.ive of absence for 
two months to Rae Pursanautb, 1'iincipal Sudder Atneeu at Chittagong, on medical 
ceitiiicate, is confirmed. 

Rth May, 1884. 

Lieut. James Awdry, of the 55th Regt. N. I., appointed to officiate as an Assistant 
under Capt. T Wilkinson, Agent to the Governor General, under Regulation Xili, 1883. 

ISTH May, If a*. 

The following Officers has ahtalned leave of absence from his stations: 

Mr. H. Ailieiinn, Assistant under the commissioner of Revenue and Circuit of the 
3d or Fuiiuckabad division, from 1st May to 15th December, 1814, on medical 
certificate, to proceed to the Hills. 

19th May, 1884. 

The Honorable the Vice President in Council has been pleased to make the follow, 
ing Appointments : 

Mr. H. Atherton, Assistant under the Commissioner of Revenue and Cii cult of tbe 
Slh or Bareilly Division. 

Lieut. A Cunningham of the Corps of Engineers, to be an Assistant to the Execu¬ 
tive officer of the 5th division. < 

Mr C R. Batweil to officiate as Special Commissioner under Regulation Ilf. 
1829, for the Division of Calcutta. 

Mr. .s T Cothbert to officiate as civil and8ession Judge of Behar. 

The following Officers has obtained leave of absence from their Stations : 

Mr W. Dent, Civil and Session Judge of Belnti, for three months, on medical 
certificate 

Mr. R. Trotter, Joint Magistrate and Deputy Collector of Behar, ordinarily sta¬ 
tioned at Sherghotty, for six weeks, on medical certificate. 

26rtl May, 1834. 

The Honorable the Vice President in Council has bVen pleased to make the 
following appointments: 

.Mr. F. O. Weils, Magistrate of the t4 Pefgunnabs, Supeiuiteudeot of the Ailipore 
Jail and a Magistrate of Calcutta. 

Mr. J. Maherly. an Asslstaut tinder the Commissioner of Re venae and Circuit of 
the 1st or Meerut Division, * 
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Mi. <3 D. Wilkins, ditto ditto 12th nr Moughyr Division. 

Mr. J. B Oittlvy to officiate as Joint Magistrate and Deputy Collector of Bebgr, 
ordinarily stationed at Sbeigbotty. 

Mr. It. W. Torrens to officiate a* Joint Magistrate and Deputy Collector of Meerut. 

The following Officers have obtained leave of absence from their Mahons : 

Mr.T. f. I'iowden. Head Assistant to the Magistiatg and Collector of 9ehainnpore, 
for taro months, »ii medical certificate. 

Mr. F. H. Biett, Assistant Surgeon, attached to the Civil Station or Moradabad, 
for two months, on private affairs. « 

The leave of.absence, for one month, granted to Captain J H. Siinmonds, Revenue 
Suiveyor at Azungurli, on the let February last, Is cancelled at his tequest. 

C. MACSWEEN, Sec. to Govt. 

Fort William, General Department, 12th May, 1834. 

Mr George Alexander, Deputy Serretaiv to Government in the General Depart¬ 
ment, Is permitted to proceed to the Cape of Good Hope, for the benefit of bis health, 
and to he absent on that account for 18 months. 

Mr. G. M Batten to Officiate as Deputy Secretary to Government in the General 
Department, from the date of Mr. Alexander's embarkation, until furthei Orders. 

26th May, 1834. 

Messrs J. Mattel I v and G D. Wilkin*, writers, have been repotted qualified for the 
Public Service by proficiency in two of the Native Languages 

Mr. Thomas Church has leported Ills having assnmed charge of the Incorporated 
Settlement of Pitnce of Wales’ Island, Slngapoie and Malacca, ou the I8tb ultimo, 
in accordance with his appointment dated the 1st February last. 

H. T. PRINSEP, Sec. to Govt. 

Fort William, Political Department, 1st May, 1834. 

Mr. H. 8. Graeme. Resident at Nagpoor. embarked for England on the ship 
Zenobia, from Fort Saint George, on the 12flt April last. 

Srn May, 1834. 

Lient-Col. W. Morrison. C. B., has been appointed by the Governor Geneial to 
sole Commissioner for the Government of the teriitoiiea of His Highness the Rajah of 
Mysore. 

Major N. Alves assumed charge of the office of the Agent to the Governor General 
for the Stales of itajpootana and Commissioner of Ajmer from Lieut. Col. Spcirs on 
the 18th Apul, 1834. 

IflrH May, 1834. 

Lieut .col Lockett to he Resident at Nagpur, in succession to Mr. Giaeme. 

Major N. Alves to be Agent to the Governor General for the Statse of Rajputanab 
and Commissioner for Ajmer. 

22 D May, 1834. 

His Excellency the Right Honorable the Governor General was pleased, on the 
14th ultimo, to appoint Mr. J. A. Casa major, of the Madras Civil Service, to be Rest} 
dent at Travancore. 

C. E. I'REVELYAN, Deputy Sec. to the Govt. 


Fort William, Financial Department, 3d May, 1834. 

Mr. F. Macnaghten, Government Agent, is permitted to be absent from his office 
for a period of ten days, from the 6th instant—Mr. Dorlti will conduct the duties of 
the Government Agency Office daring Mr. Macnaghten’s absence. 

H. T. PRINSEP, Secy, to Govt. 


Fort William, Law Department, 19th May, 1834. 

Mr. John Cochrane, Standing Counsel to the Hon'ble Company, reported his retnrn 
from the leave gianted on the 38th ultimo, and resumed the duties of bis office on the 
inh instant. « 

H. T. PRINSEP, Sec. to Govt. 

v 

0 
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GENERAL ORDERS 

BY THE HONORABLE THE VICE PRESIDENT IN COUNCIL. 

Fort Wili.iaik, 1st May, 1884 

No. loo of 1834 —The Honorable (be Vice President in Conucil is pleased to make 
the following promotion and alteration of tank : 

Medical Department.—Assistant Surgeon James Dunran to he Surgeon, vice Snr* 
geon Waltei (Hass, M. D., retired, with rauk from the 25tli Feb 1831, vice Surgeon J. 
McDowell retiied. 

•Alteration of Rank -Surgeon B. Burt, M. D., to rank from 28th August 1833, 
vice W. Glass. M. D., letired. 

Surgeon J. Dalrymple, ditto 20lh September 1883, vice (1. Waddell, M. D . deceased. 
Surgeon I>. Butter, M. D*. ditto 1st Feb. 1831, vice 0. Itoluiison reined. 

The undermentioned officeis of Artillery and lufantiy aie promoted to the rank of 
Captain by Brevet, from the dates expressed opposite to tbeir respective names : 

Regiment of Artillery. 


1st Lieut. William John Marvitle. 6th April 1834. 

1st I lent. William Richard Maldinan... 7th ditto ditto. 

1st Lieut. Henry Itiitheiford. 9lb dltt<F ditto. 

1st | ieut. Archdale Wilson. l*th ditto ditto. 

1st Lieut. Philip Jackson.*... llth ditto ditto. 

1st Lieut. David Ewart. CStli ditto ditto. 

1st Lieut. Augustus Abbott...... .. 16th ditto ditto. 

1 hi Lieut. Peter Arnold Torckler. ..17th ditto ditto. 

1st Lieut. George Simeon Lawrensou. 18th ditto ditto. 

1st Lirut. Prnhy Thomas ('antley.*. Will ditto ditto. 

1st I leut Chailes McMorme.... SOtli ditto ditto. 

1st I lent ('liarles Grant. ditto ditto. 

1st Lieut, Huhert Gaihett... 33d ditto ditto. 

1st lirut. Chailes Dallas.... 27th ditto ditto. 

1st Lieut. Richaid Hor&fnid... -..Will ditto ditto. 


•Jl«t Regt. N. I - Lieot. Chailes Fanner, fiom 17th April, 18*4- 

41st Regt. N I.— I lent. William Hamilton Halford, finui llth ditto ditto. 

48th Regt N. I. —Lieut. Frederick Coape Smith, from 17th ditto ditto. 

Apolhecarv Daniel Hodgkinson is appointed to the Medical Depot at Agra, vlee 
Apothecary O'Brien permitted to accept the situation of Head Assistant to the Native 
Hospital at Catcntta. 

Mu 101 of 1871 —The Honorable the Vice President fn Council is pleased to make * 
the fallowing appointment: 

Lieut. John Nixon Sharp, of the Corps of Engineers, to bean Assistant to the Ex* 
ecntive Engineer of the 6tli or Allahabad Division of Public Woiks. 

Die appointment of Lieut. Robert Samuel Master, of the Corps of Engineers, to be 
an Assistant in the Department of Public Works, in General Oiders No. 184 of the 
S7tli Dec embei last, is to have retrospective effect from the Ifftli October last. 

r fhe following promotions are made in the Subordinate Medical Department: 

Hospital Apprentice Thomas Nulty to be Assistant Apothecary, from the 16tb 
April. 1881, vice J. Freame deceased. 

Hospital A ppientice Marcus Hackerdon lobe Assistant Apothecary, from the 18tb 
Apiil, 1834, vice C. J. Woodward decased. 

7rH Mat, 1834. 

No 102 of 1834. —Assistant 9urgeon Henry Harpur Spry, attached to the civil 
station of Snignr, Hutira, and Rehly, under the Political Agency of the Saugor and 
Nerbndda territories, is permitted to proceed to Europe on furlough on medical cer¬ 
tificate. 


8th May, 1834. 

No. 103 of 1834 —The Honorable the Vice President in Council it pleased to 
make the following promotions : 

Infantry.—Major William White Moore to he Lieutenant Colonel, from the 30th 
Aptil 1831, vice Lieut -'"wl T Watson, deceased. 

1 2th Regt. N. I-Captain ivie Campbell to be Major, Lient. Wlllliam Andrew 
Ludlow to be Captain of a couioany, and Ensign John Richard Abbott to he Lieute¬ 
nant: fiom the 30th Aptil, 1334, in succession to Major W. W. Modle promoted. 
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Wo. 1A1 of 1834.—The following temporary appointments were made fti the Judicial 
Drpartmrtit: * 

Atta May, 1881 . —I,lent. John Anderson, of the Corps of Engineers, to officiate as 
Assistant Superintendent of the Coel Division, Delily and Allahabad Road, in the room 
of Mr. J. O Briket, resinned. 

Ensign Arthur Crowe Rainey, of the 85lh Regt. N. I. to officiate, until fnrtber 
orders, as a Junior Assistant to the Commissioner of Anacan, in the room of Lieut. 
Mackintosh, deceased. 

nth May, I8J4.— Lieut. James Awdry, of the 58th Rest. N. I. to officiate, until fur¬ 
ther orders, as an Assistant under Capt. Wilkinson, Agent to the Governor General, 
under the provision of Regulation XIII. 18J>. 


10th Mat, 1834. 

Wo. 105 ef 1834 —The Honorable the Vice President and Deputy Governor has 
been pleased to n< ruinate Capt. I ouis Saunders Bird, of the *24th Heat. N. l.to officiate 
as Foil Adjutant of Fort William, vice Rowe, so long as bis Corps may form a part of 
the troops furnishing the Garrison Guards, or until further orders. 

15th May, 1834. 

No. Ids of 1834.—The Honorable the Vice President In Connell is pleased to make 
the following Pioiuotions. 

31 .*/ Regiment Native infantry. 

Lieut. Robeit Menjien to be Captain of a Company, and Ensign William Phillip 
Hampton to be Lieut, from the 8ih May, t8B4, in succession to J. W. Rowe deceased. 

the undermentioned Officei is brouRbton the effective strength of the Infantry on 
this Establishment, from the date expressed opposite to Ids name: 

Infantry . 

Ensign William Young Siddons, from the 10th April, 1334, in succession to t leut. 
A. Kennedy deceased. 

No 107 of 1334.- Capt James Gouldhswke, of the Invalid Establishment, is per¬ 
mitted to pimeed to Euiope, on furlough, for one yeai, without pay, on account of 
his private affaits. 

Capt. William Toley, of the 10th Regt. S. I , Sub Assistant Commissary General, 
has leave of absence from bis Station, from the gotb Apni to the 1st August next, to 
visit the Presidency, on medical certificate. 


19th May, 1834 

No. 108of 1834-—The pay, batta. and oilier allowances for April 1834, of the 
' Hoops at the t’lcsidency, and at the other stations of the Army, wjjl be issued on or 
after 1 uesday* the loth proximo. 


3*20 May, 1834. 

No. 110 of 1834.—The Honorable tbe Vice Piesident in Council is pleased to make 
the following Piomolions and Alteration of Rank; 

infantry.—Lieut. Col. William Kott to be Col , Lout I3tb Jan. iMI, vice Col. 
P. Littlejoin, deceased. 

Major Hugh Moiriesen tube Lient.-Col .vice Lieu!. Col W. Nott piomoted, with 
rank from the 80th April 1831, vice Lient.-Col. T. C Watson, deceased. 

47th Regt N. I—captain Wiltiain Martin to be Majot, Lieut. William Abraham 
Smith to be Captain of a Compati) ; and Ensign Heuiv Hinrhmaii to be Lieut., from 
the 30lb of April 1884, in succession to Major H. Morrieson, promoted. 

Altkratiom op Rank. 

Infantry.—Lient.-Col. G. P. Wjuier.—elst N. I.; Major W. Gregory, Captain J. 
Macdonald, and Ltent. J. C (tines, to rank from the 13th January 1834, in tbe room 
of Lieut.-Col. W. Noit, promoted. 

lnfaHtrv.-Lieut.-Col. W. w. Moore.—12th N. I : Major J Campbell, Captain W A. 
Ludlow, and Lieut. J. it. Abbott, to sank from tbe 17th Jauuaiy 1834, in the 100 m of 
Lieut.-Col. T. Taylor retued. 

No. lit of 1834.—Tbe Hon’ble the Vice President In Council is pleased to make 
the following Promotions: 

88th W. I - Lieut George Fainirr to be Captain of a Company, and Ensign John 
Macdonald to he Lieutenant, from the Ath May, 1834, in succession to Capt. J. S. Browne, 
deceased 

The follnwingstppoinuneiit was made in the Political Department under date tbe 
iStlt instant: 
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t leut.-Col. Alvaham Lockett, of the SStli N. 1. to be Resident at Nagpnre, in sue 
cession to Mr. Graeme. • ' 

Lieut. George Griffiths, of the IStb N. I. is piomotrd to the rank of. Captain bjr 
Brevet, from tbr soth May, 1881 . 

The undermentioned Officer is brought on the efT-ctive strength of tbe Infantry <>n 
this Establishment, from the date expressed to his name : 

infantry.-Ensign James Tbojnpson, lOila April l*at, in succession to Colonel G. 
Richards, dereased. 

1st Lieutenant Julius Brockman Backhouse, of the Regiment of Artilleiy, is per 
nutted tp proceed to Euiope on fnrloogh. on account of lus piivate afTans 

The following Students of the Native Medical Insiiiuuon, are admitted to the 
SeivWas Native. Doctors, Infill existing vacaivle« • Mi.ukh Gliolmiiii. alee, LauU 
Jhubboo Laul, Noor Khan, Mohammad Ibraheem, and fiosam Bukh'h. 


No. I 1 } oi 1881.— Native Doctor Chcili Ghir, whose net vires are no l«»ii»rr reqiiPed 
with the GmiicI Tiigonometrical Smvey, is permitted to accept the situation of Head 
Native Doctor lathe City Dispensary of Moradabad. 

No 113 of 1831.—The following students of the Native Medical Institution ate ad¬ 
mitted to the Service as Native Doctors, to fill existing vacancies : 

Devi Lai; Biij Lai 8iugh; Bhowany Dlieeu ; and ShAik Jail Mooliumniud. 

*201 H Msr. 1831 

No. lit of 1834 —The Honorable tbe Vice t’lesident in Council is pleased to make 
the following appointment t 

Rugadier Alexander Diiiicri ,to the General Staff of the Armv, with the tank of 
Bug i icr General fiointhe Pd instant, in succession to Major General Sii J."W. Adams, 
K. C B., whose tour on tbe btalf expired on that date. 

No 115 of 1884.- I. Major General Sir J. W. Adams, K. C. B , whose tour on the 
ficneial Staff has expired having relinquished the Command of the Sirbmd Division 
of the Army, the Hmi'ble the Vivp Pu stdeni in Council cannot allow the occasion 
to pass without some expression of the sense entertained bv the Government of the 
merits evinced by that distinguished officer throughout an uumteiriipted service of 
fifty thiee veais’ duration 

3. For Ins brilliant achievements in the field. Sir J. Adams has received, in ad- 
dilion to the acknowledgments of the Government, the thanks of both Houses of 
Pailiament, and, from his gracious Sovereign, the honors of the older of the Bath, 
first aB a Companion,and afterwords at a Knight C<>mmonder. 

3. In discharging the less imposing, but not less airiumis duties which, in time 
«t peace, devolve on an officer exercising an Important command. Sir J. Adams has 
uniformly entitled himself to the confidence and approbation of the Government, and 
has couciliaieil the regard, while he has ensured tbe respect of Ins hiethieii m aims. 
He will evet be regarded as one of those who have been most < oiispmious In the 
Imii-.n Service, and have conferred additional honor on that Noble Aimr whose 
heioic exploits and zealous devotion have added a splendid empiie to the dominions 
of their touuti). 

No lift of I834-—The llon'ble the Vice President in Council was plea*rd, in the 
Jiidicnl Depaitment, under date the KUh instant, to appoint Item. Alexander Cun 
ningh.iiii, of the coips of Pnsiueers, to be un Assist, to the executive officer of the 5ih 
division depaitmenl of public woiks 

I lie undermentioned officers have returned to their duty on this establishment, 
without prejudice to their tank, by permission of the HoiClile the mint cl Dnecloit 

t'aiitaiu Thomas,McKenzie Campbell, of the 39th Regt. N. I : date of aruval at 
FoH William,‘Mth May, l«3t 

Assistant Surgeon William Miller Buchanan, M. D., ot the Medical Department: 
ditto, 34th May, 1834. 

No 117 of 1834.—The Honorable llie Vice Piesideut in Council is pleased to make 
the following promotions: 

tittih Regt N. I.- Lieut Edwaid Jackson, (deceased,) he Captain of a Company, 
and Plisten Robert Molesworth Gmnell to tie Lieut, Horn tbe I3lh Maj, 1834, in 
buccesi>i»ii to rapiam G. H. M Dalby, deceased 

Lieut Christopher Simson Mating to lie captain of a Company, and Ensign 
Stephen Nfitmn to be Lient., from the 33d Maj, 18J4, in succession to Captain B. Jack* 
son, deceased. * 
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Captain George Dempster Johnstone, of the 25tb Regt. N. I., hat returned to hi* 
duty on lint establishment, without prepidtce t» his lank, ]>y permission of the Honor¬ 
able the r onrt of Directors : dale of arrival at Fort William, 38th May, 1884. 

The following appointment is marie ill the Ordnance Commissariat Depaitment: 

Sub-rondurtm Griarri Irvine to he Acting Conriurtor, vice J. Law, promoted to 
full Conductor in General Oiders, No. 78. dated the filth March last, in succession 
to I. Maiini. tiansferied to the pension establishment. 

Mr. John Duncan is appointed an Assistant Oversepi In the depaitment of 
public woihs, on ihe salary allowed for that rank, and attached to the 2d division, 
vice Mr lliley, who did not avail himself of the appointment 

J. STUaRV, Depy. Secy, to Govt. Mily. ifept. 


GENERAL ORDERS 

BY MAJOR GENERAL J. WATSON, C. B. 

Head Quarters, Calcutta, I %t May, 1834 

The Cawnpore Division Older of the tpih ultimo, directing Supernumerary 2d 
I lent J C. Phillips to do duty with the 8d Battalion of Aitilleiy at Cawnpore, is 
confirmed. 


Ffiad Quurter*, Calcutta, id May, 1831. 

Hie undermentioned olficers have leave of absence: 

4th Rest N. 1.— Ensign J. G Gaitskell, from Iflth April to 25lh November, to 
proceed to .Simla, on medical certificate. 

32d Regt. N I - Captain G. Tempier, from 10th May to 10th August, in eaten- 
siou, to remain at Goruckpore, on pnvate affairs. 


Head Quarter*, Calcutta, 3d May, 1834. 

Ekbatcm —In General Orders of the 25tb ultimo, prescribing rules for the pic- 
paration of public documents for Head-Quarters, /or “ Jth of the breadth of the sheet,’' 
read “ |fh of the breadth of the page." 

The undermentioned officer has leave of absence: 

2d Company 1st Battalion Artilleiy— 2d Lieut. R. Smyth, from 27th Apiil to 27th 
Jnne, to visit Tirhoot, on pnvate affairs. 

Head Quarters, Calcutta, 5th May, 1834. 

The Maior General in command of the Forces is pleased to direct, that the follow¬ 
ing General Ordei, which was issued to His Majesty’s Regiments 'in India ou the 2d 
instant, be published to the Amiy : 

Calcutta, 2 d May, 1834. 

GENERAL ORDER. 

No 797 —At a General Court Martial, le assembled at Secrole, Benares, on 
Thursday, ihe 20 th day of Fehruniy 1881, Captain John Wlnttain, of His Majesty's 3d 
Regiment, (or Buffs) was arrainged on the following Chaige :— 

Charge.—" With conduct disgraceful to the character of an officer and a gentle, 
man, in having been intoxicated, or considerably under the lufiiieiice of liquor, so as 
to expose himself in the eyes of the men of the Regiment, on duty undet arms, on the 
march of the Regiment from Buckree towards Gungapersard, on the uioimng ot the 
1 7 th of December 1833." 

Finding.—" The Court, upon the evidence before it, finds the prisoner Captain 
John Whittam, of Ills Ma|eBt>’s 3d Regiment, (or Bnffs) guilty of being considerably 
under the influence of liquor, so at to expose himself in the eyes of the men of the 
Regiment, on duty under aims, on the march of tbe Regiment from Suckiee to- 
wards Gungapersard, on the morning of tbe 17 th December, 1888, but acquits him of 
the test of the charge. 

Sentence —“ The Conn having found tbe prisoner Captain John Whittam, of His 
Majesty’s 3d Regiment, (or Butts) guilty of so much of the charge as stated above, sen¬ 
tences him to be cashiered *' 

Approved and confirmed, 

(signed) W C BBNTINCK. Commander in Chief. 

Captain Whittam will be stinek off the strength of His Majesty’s 3d (Buffs) Regi¬ 
ment on the dav his sentence shall he made known to him. 

By older of His Excellency the Right Honorable the Commander In Chief. 

(Signed) R. lORRKNS, Col. Adjt. Genl. H. M. Forces iu India. 

By order of Major General Watson, 

* J. R. LllMLEY, Col, Adjt. Genl. of Ihe Army. 
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Head Quarter*, Calcutta, 6th May, 1834. 

The Major General in command of the Forces is plea^d tcvdiiecl that the follow* 
ins General Order, which was Issued to His Majesty's Regiments in India on the Silt 
uist., be published to the Army : 

Calcutta, ifh May, 1931. 

* GENERAL ORDER 

No. 798 .—At a General Couit Martial, re assembled at Secrnle. Benares, on 
Wednesday the I2lh day of February, Itdl, Private Iticliard Shields, of Hts Majesty's 
3d Rdginieui, (or Buffs) was at ratified on the following charge 

Chat Re .—“ Wnh having, «u the 1st of Novemhei, 1833, at Berbainpoie, struck 
with his clenched fist Color Sergeant Donald Monhsou, of the same (ompauy,- a 
violent blow, without the slightest piovocatioit, when In the execution of his duty." 

Upon winch charge the Couit came to the following decision : 

Finding —"The Couit, upou the evidence before it, finds the piisuuer Private 
Richard Shields, of Hts Majesty's 3d Regiment, (or Buffs) guilty of the charge prefeued 
against him. 

Sentence.— " The- Court sentence the prisoner Private Richard shield*, of His 
Majesty's 3d Regiment, (or Buffs) to suffer solitary imprisonment tin the peuod of 
eight (8) calender months in such place as Ills Excellency the Right liouoiabte the 
Commander in Chief may be pleased to appoint." 

Not confirmed, 

(Signed) JAMES WATSON, Maj. Genl. in command of the Forces. 

Remarks by the Major Gkneral in Command of the Forces. 

It appears by the proceedings Ihdt Captain Stewart, the Captain of the prisoner's 
company, s,it as a Member of the Court; that he was challenged by the pnsonei, who 
submitted that Captain Stewait had previously examined the witnesses on both sides, 
and had expressed a wish that the piiBonei should be tiled by a General Couit Martial 
instead ot a district one: tins is not denied; but (lie Court ovei ruled the objection, 
considering that Captain Stewart had only prrfoimed liisdniy in the examination. 

I he pilsoner’s challenge was tin imputation against the iniegiity of Captain Stewart, 
but implied that such an examination might bring him to the Court with preformed 
opinions, and that his expressed wish for a General Couit Martial on the prisoner, 
instead of adistnct one, that is, tor a Couit of the highest powers of punishment, 
was an indication of Captain Stewall’s opinion of fats guilt, inasmuch as it contemplated 
the extent of Ins punishment. 

I cuicur with ihe piisoner; and admitting the forceoftbe objection, cannotcoitfiito 
the sentence of a Court thus constituted. 

By order of Major General Watson, 

(Sd ) It. TORRENS, Col., Adjt. Genl. H. M, Foices iu India. 

Head-Quarter », Calcutta, 7th May, 1834. 

The Major Geneial in command of the Forces is pleased to dir ct, that the follow¬ 
ing Genual Older, which was issued to hts Majesty's Regiments in India on the otb 
instant, be published to the Arnn : 

Calcutta , 6th May, 1834. 

GENERAL ORDER. 

No 789.—At a General Court Martial held in continuation at Berhampore on the 
29th March, 1834, Pnvate James Prior, of His Majesty's 38lh Hegiment, was airaigued- 
ou the following charge:— 

Charge.—" For nnsoldier.like conduct, tu striking Sergeant Major Richard 
Whitehead, 7Bd Regt. N. 1.. a blow on the head, at Bethanipoie, on the llth March, 
1834, the Sergeant Major being Ins superior officer. In the execution of Ins office." 

Upon which charge the Court C8<»c to the following decision : 

Opinion.—' “ The Court, upon the evidence befoie them, aie of opinion, that the 
prisoner Pm%te Janies Pilor, of His Majesty’s 39th Regiment, is guilty of the charge 
pieferred against linn ; but the Court find, that the offence was not committed on the 
llth, but on tbe 10th of Msrch 1334. 

Sentence.—" The Court sentence the prisoner Private James Prior, of His 
Majesty's 38th Regiment, to suffer solitary imprisonment for the period of (2) two yeats, 
hi such place as theauthoiity confirming tins sentence shall be pleased to dnect." 

Approved : tbe solitaiy imprisonment reduced to eight months. 

(Signed) JAMES WATSON, Mgj. Geni. In command of tbe Forces. 

Before tbe same Court, on the same day. Private William Moors, His Majesty's 
36th Regiment, was arraigned on the following charge * 

Charge,— For unsoldier like conduct, or. the evening of the 18th Inst, in sulking 
Corpoial Win. Nickliuavu several blows, his supetlor officer, in (be exeeuOou of bis 
office." 

Beihampore, 20tb March, 1834. 
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Upon which charge the four! came to the following decision : 

Finding.—" I he noun upon the evidence before ibenf, are of opinion, that the pri¬ 
soner Pi ivale William Moors, of the 3d company, His Majesty’s 88th Kegiuiept, is 
guilty of the charge piefericd against him. 

Sentence.-" The Court sentence the pi laoiier private William Moors, of No. 3 
company, His Majesty's 3Mb Hegt ,to suffer solitary imprisonment for the period of 
twelve calendai niont.j, m such place as the aaihority«coiiflrmiiig this sentence shall be 
pleased to direct." 

Approved: the solitary imprisonment reduced to eight months. 

( Signed.) JAMES WATSON, Maj. Genl. iu command of the Forces. 

Before the same Court, on the slat March 1831, Private John Ashcroft, of His 
Majesty's 38lb Regiment, was arraigned on the following charge 

Charge .—“ For unsoldier-like conduct, on the evening of the 18th instant, in 
striking Sergeant T. McGuire, of the same Regt, his superior officer, in the execution 
of his office " 

Upon which charge the Court came to the following decision : 

Finding “ The Court upon the evidence before ihem, aie of opinion, that the 
prisoner Private John Ashcrotl, of No. 4 ouuipany, His Majesty’s 38th Regt. is guilty 
of the thaige preferred against tuns. 

Sentence. 1 he Court sentence the prisoner Private John Ashcroft, of No. 4 
company. His Majesty’s 33th regiment, to suffer solitary Imprisonment for the peuod 
of CIS) eighteen calendar months, in such place as the aniboiity confirming this sen* 
tence shall be pleased to direct." 

Approved: the solitary imprisonment reduced to eight months. 

(Signed) JAMES WATSON, Maj. Genl. in command of the Forces. 

By order of Major General w at sou, 

(Signed) R TORRENS^ Col. Adjt. Genl. H. M. Forces in India. 

By order of Major General Watson, 

J. R. LUMLET, Col. Adjt. Genl* of the Army. 


Head Quarters, Calcutta, 8 th May, 1884. 

The rules laid down in General Orders by the Commander in chief of the 0th 
June 1834. and in the memorandum published in General Orders of the 25tb of the 
same month, having been attendeded with inconvenience, are revoked, under instruc¬ 
tions from the Right Honorable the Commander in Chi<*f; and the Major General 
in command of the forces is pleased to direct, that, in fiilme, the proceedings of all 
General Courts Martial shall he tiansinitted, sealed, by the Deputy Jude Advocate 
General, or person officiating aB such, to the Judge Advocate General, agreeably io 
the instructions contained in General. Orders by the Commands in Chief of the 7th 
April. 1884. 

All Casualty Rolls of European Non-Commissioned officers or soldiers intended 
for the Adjutant Geneial’s office, aieln he prepared according to Ihe form laid down 
in General Orders by the rominander in chief of the 16th October lm 4 , with the 
substitution of the words " Term of service," for " I erin of Contracted Service,” in 
the sixteenth column. 

Assistant Apothecary Thomas Nulty (new promotion) is directed to join and do 
duty at the-Gencral Hospital, until further orders. 

Assistant Apothecary Marcus Hackerdon, (new promotion) will continue at Meerut, 
and do duty under the orders of the Superintending Surgeon, until farther oiders. 

Hospital Apprentices James 8heels and John Burns, at present attached to His 
Majesty's 44th Foot, having been reported unfit for the Seivice from their dissolute 
and disorderly habits, are to he struck off the strength of the Snbordinate Medical 
department, from the date of the publication of thtl Order at Cbinsnrab. 

The undermentioned officers have leave of absence. 

Sfftb R. N. I.—Ensign T. H. Hunter, from I3th January io 30th March, in exten¬ 
sion, to enable him to rejoin bis Regiment at Huisingabad. 

1st Regt. Light Cavalry—Assistant Surgeon G. Anderson, from 15th AptII to isth 
Oct., to visit Musoorie, on medical certificate. 

Id Brigade Horse Artillery—Brevet Captain W. R. Maidman, from 1st Match to 
Slst August, to visit Calcutta, on argent private affairs. N. B.—This cancels the jeavr 
Created to Captaii^Maidmaa, In General Orders of the llth December last. 
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Bead-Quarters, Calcutta, 9th May, 1834. 

Under Instructions from the Right Honorable the Commander In Chief* the Major 
General Commanding the Forces directs, that all applications for Regimental Staff 
Appointments its the Honorable Company's Suttee be addressed to the Adjutant 
General of tbe Aruty. 

Tbe Meeiutt Division Order of tbe SSd ultimo, directing Assistant Surgeon T. 
Scott, on being relieved from tbe medical charge of tbe 40 th llegt. N. I., to proceed to 
Agra, ahd place himself under thesurdera of the Superintending Surgeon at that 8»n- 
lion, is confirmed. 

the Dlnapor* Division Order of the 99th nit., appointing Shaikh Asmnt Alice* 
Native Doctor, to dtth Regiment Native infantry, to All a vacancy. Is conArmed. 

The Presidency Division Older of the Ittfb nit., dtiecting Asti slant Apothecary J. 
Marshall to act at Assistant Apothecary and Assistant Steward to a Detachment of HU 
Majesty's 38th Foot, proceeding from Fort William to Berhamporc, is conAimed. 

Assistant Apothecary J. Marshall Is posted to the Hospital of His Maje<t)*s 3Stb 
Foot, vice Wood waul deceased.. 

Sub Conductor Joseph Vyall, lately promoted, Is posted to the Arsenal, and di¬ 
rected to join. 

Corpoiat George Faicbnie, Laboratory man in the Delhi Magazine, is promoted to 
Sergeant. 

Gunner John Fitzpatrick, of the Invalid Veteran Company, Is permitted to reside 
at Mirzapore, and 'draw his pay from the Benares Pay OAlce. 

Shaik Hnssen Aid, late a patient lu tbe Insane Hospital at Benares, and formerly 
a Sepoy in the 33 d Kegt. N. I., Is trausfered to the Pension Establishment, from the 
1st inslant. 

The Cawnpore Division Order of Ihe 18 th ultimo, sanctioning an exchange of 
situations between Shaikh Tegh Alice and Kalejr Khan (Id) Native Doctors, by which 
the fortnei is appointed to do duty with tbe 6tli Regt, Light Cavalry at Cawnpore, and 
tbe latter is posted to the 98ib Regt. N. I. at Sultanpore, Oude, Is conArmed. 

The leave of absence granted to Capt. B. Matsball, of the 7lst Regt. N. I., In 
General Orders of the 10th Feb. Iasi, Is cancelled, from the lfltli 'instant, at hii 
request. , 

The undermentioned OfAcers have leave of absence: 

Infantiy—Unposted Knsign 8. W. Duller doing duty with 141b N. 1., from 10th 
A pul to 10) h Dec., to visit the Hills North of Deyrah Dhoon, on medical certificate. 

1st Local Horse— Local Lieut, and Adjutant J. Skinner, from 1st May to 31st Oct,, 
to visit Simla, on medical certificate. 

Bead-Quarters, Calcutta, lot A May, 1834- 

Tbe Saugor Division Order of the 18th ultimo, directing Assistant Surgeon J. H. 
Dallas, M. D., to do duty, on his arrival at Baitooi, with tbe 181*’ Regt. N. I., is 
confirmed. 

Tbe leave of absence, for six' months, granted to Lieut. J. Sissmore, of tbe I8d 
Regt N. I., In Geneial Orders of tbe 28th .Feb. ISIS, Is to be considered aa having 
commenced on tbe 13d, fnstegd df the 104b March 1888, and ended on tbe ltd. Instead 
of the istb September last. v 

The undermentioned Officers have leave of abaence: * 

20 th negt. N. I.—Eosign A. B. Morris, from 10th, April to totb November, In 
extension, to visit tbe Hills North of Deyrah, on medical certificate. 

2 < Hi Regt. N. I.—Major R, Fernie, from 15th May to 15th November, to visit 
Simla, on medical certificate. " * . 

«ist Regt, N. I. -Bnslgn W« H. Ryvea, from lat March to Mb Apiil, la extension, 
to enable him to rejoin. 

88th Kegt. N. I.—Lient. T. F. Flemylng, from 1st, May to 13 th December, ta 
remain at Benares, on medical certificate, and to enable him to rejoin. 

diet Regt. N. I.—capt. R. She wait, from ‘ the 20th June Co totb Dec., to visit the 
Presidency, preparatory to applying for fntlongh. 

Bead-Quarters, Calcutta, 1 2th May, 1884. 

Bnrlga C, B. Goad, of the 4Atb, la removed to tbe snb Regt, N. f. at bit earn 
request. 

Tbe Major General In €<ftnmand of tbe Forces b pleased to main Hie followldi 
Promotions: 

filth Regiment Native Intsnlry.—Jemadsr Gyadeea Pgttnck to he Snbadsr, asd 
Haviidar Dyahiam Opadea to bo Jemadar, from the I4tb March 1834, vice Glrwsi 
Slug, deceased. 
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flfiiiik Jaffer Ally, Trooper, 5th Light Cavalry, having been pronounced a Malin¬ 
gerer by a special Medical Committee, la to be discharged the set vice, from the date 
•f ilie publication of this Order at Muttra. 

The undermentioned Officer* have leave of absence: 

40tb neat N. I — Ensign J. T. Wilcox, from Mb May to S5tb October, In ex¬ 
tension. to lemaln at the Presidency, on private affairs. 

Rnmxiith Local Battalion, - Local Lieut. St. Dring, from 1st May to lat July, to 
visit Calcutta, on urgent prlvnte affairs, » 

Head-Quartert, Calcutta, I ith May, IMi 

At a European General Court Martial, re assembled at Dinapore on the Olh day of 
March 1834. of which Major J. Thomson. 8(et N. 1. Is President, Private Edward 
fielcfifleld, of Me European Beat, was arraigned on the following charge 

t'harge.—" With highly nnsotdier like conduct as follows j 

•' With maliucerlna, in having, at Dinapore, between the fifteenth ( 15th) day of 
November, one Ibonsand elabt hundred and thirty-three (1833) and the fifth (5th) day of 
febrnary, one thousand eight hundred and thirty,four, (1894) feigned that he was sriflVr- 
Ing under paralysis, and alienation of mind ; such being mire pretence for the purpose 
tot evading the performance of bis duty us a soldier.’' 

Upon which charge the Court came to the following decision : 

Finding and Sentence -—“ The Court have maturely weighed and considered the 
evidence produced on the part of the prosecution, together with ivhat the prisoner has 
urged in his defence, and the evidence tn support of It, Is of opinion, that he. Private 
Edward Setcfafield, European Regiment, is guilty of all and every unit of the charge pre¬ 
ferred against him, and do therefore sentence him to suffer imprisonment for six (6) 
calendar months.” 

Approved; the imprisonment to have effect from the date of the sentence. 

(Signed) JAMES WATSON, Major Oenl. in Command of the Forces. 

At a European General Court Martial, assembled at Secrnle, Benares, on Mon. 
day fhe Sd day of February, I8g4, of which Lieut Col, W. Nott, 38th Rest. N. |„ is 
President, Gunner PatiIrk O’Brien, of the 1st company lat battalion of Aiullery, w.is 
.arraigned on the following charge:— 

Charge.—** With having, iu the Military cantonment of Snltanpore, Bennies, mi 
the n|ght of the drst (1st) or morning of the second (Sd) day of January, one thousand 
eight hundred and thirtyfonr, (1834) unlawfully, wilfully and maliciously poisoned 
and muidered Julia A’Brhen, camp follower, and wife, or leputed wife of the said 
Gunner Patrick O’Brien, by unlawfully, wilfully and maliciously administering to 
her opium, which caused her death at the time and place aforesaid ” 

Upon which charge the Court came to the following decision : 

Finding.—" The Court, upon the evidence before it, finds the prisoner Gunner 
Patrick O’Brien, of the Art fist) company first (1st) battalion of Artillery, not guilty 
of the rbarge preferred against him, and acquits him accordingly.*' 

Confirmed. 

(Signed) JAMES WATBOV, Major Gent, in Command of the Forces. 

The prisoner to he released and to return to his duty. 

By order of. Major General Walsoo. 

J. R. LUMLEY, Col. Adjt, Genl. of the Army. 

Head-Quarter ». Calcutta, lfifA May, 1834, 

At a European General Conrt Martial, a*seipliled at Satigor on Mpnday the 3d 
day of March, 1884, of which Major D. Dowie, fd Reg|. N. I., Is Pieaident, Paik 
•Sergeant Thomas SmiHi. of the Ordnance Department,attached to the Sangar Magazine, 
was arraigned on the following charge:--* 

Charge.—** With manslaughter. In having, at Saitgor, on the evening of the 18th 
of January 1884, feloniously and wilfnlly killed FQtteea, a native camp-follower, by 
atrtking and beating him repeatedly with hts hands, apd pushing him violently against 
a wail, of which striking, beating, and pushing, the laid Futteea then and there Im¬ 
mediately died.” 

. Up n which charge the Court came to the following decision : 

Finding-—" The Court having maturely considered the evidence before it, is of 
opinion, .that the prisoner Park Sergeant Thomas fiipitb. Of the ordnance Depart, 
ment, sangor Magazine, Is guilty of manslaughter, In the manner and instances men* 
turned iwtjbo charge, Wills ih« exception of the following * and poshing him violently 
against« wall,’♦of which excepted instance the court acquits him- 
O, Sentence —".The Court having found the prisoner guilty to the extant above 
liffijmtioned, sentences bltn. Park Serges tit Thomas fttniih. Ordnance Department, 8a«gnr 
'Pawl lie,'to receive a punishment of Imprisonment for fhepeiiod of three (3) Calen¬ 
dar months, in such place as Mis Excellency the Commander in Chief, or officer 
Commanding Hie Forces, may direct.” 
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Recommendation of the Court.— ** Prom the illeviitiei, girennutancee apparen 
In tills case, the Court ationply recommend* the prisoner tp the merciful consideration 
of the Commander in chief, or officer commandlHf the forces." 

Approved: the imprisonment to be calculated from the date of the Sentence. 

(Signed) JAMBS WiTfioN, Major Gen. In command of the Forces. 

Path Seigeant Smith is to undergo the linpiisoameut awarded at Sangor. 

The following removals and postings are made In the Regt. of ’Artillery t 

1st Lieut. G. H. Dyke, from the 4th Company 6th, to the 4th Company Id 
Battalion, vice G. H. Bwinley, from the latter to the former. 

Pensioned Mavlldar Dhamoo is permitted to reside and draw his Pension at Bar- 
rackpore, instead of Chittagong, and Pensioned Sepoy Sanoolah at Chittagong, instead 
of Barrackpore. 


Bead-Quarter's, Calcutta, ITth May, 1834. 

Tho Major General in Command of the Forces is pleased to .make the following 
remnviiis and postings; 

Lieut, col- T Mm ray, (on Furlough) from Ihe IStb to the 38d Regt. N. I. * 

Lieut. Col. W. W. Moore (new promotion) to the ifth llegt. I|, I. 

Lieut. Col J. A. Hodgson, from the 49tb to the 68ih Regt. N. I. 

Lieutenant Colonel C. R. Sksrdon. how the 6Si|T to the tfitb Regt. N. i. 

Under the orders of Government, the following individuals are to be stiurk of the 
Town Majoi's List, being present with their Coips, and considered available focittfgi- 
menial duty whenever required : , 

Seigeunt Joseph Hannagan, Head Writer, Asst Adjt. Genl.’s Office, Artillery,) Ser¬ 
geant William Deaie, 1st Asst ditto di’to ditto. Sergeant J. 8. Tail. 3d Asst, ditto 
dutn ditto. Gunner Francis Moore, 8d Asst ditto ditto ditto. Sergeants Richard 
Mollny and lieniy Speare, Writers In the Office of the Select Committee of Arttlleiy 
Officers. 

Meer Koodrut Allee, Native Doctor, attached to the 45th Native Infantry, having 
been reported unfit: foi his situation, is to he discharged the fieivtce, fioQi the date 
of the publication of this order at Mhowr 

The undermentioned Offlceia have leave of absence s . 

Dth Regt. N. f - Major J, Fagan, fiom gad April to 15tb Nov., to remain at 
Nusseerabad, for the purpose of adjusting tho accounts connected with his late ap¬ 
pointment of Deputy Pay Master. 

03d Regt. N. I.— Lieut, and Adjutant N. Houghton, from 80th April to 80th Qpt., to. 
proceed on the river and eventually to the Presidency, on medical certificate, prepar¬ 
atory to applying for leave to sea. 

67th Regt N 1 .—Bnslgn C. B. Goad, from soiii April to 31st May, to remain at 
Agra, on medical ceitiflrate. 

European llegt.—I tent Intr. and Qr, Master J. G. Gerrard, from 1st Jane to 31st 
July, to visit Bltaugulpvre and Purneah, on private affairs. 


Head-Quarters, Calcutta, 19 th May, 1034. 

The Major General in Command or the Forces Is pleased to direct, that no Native 
Non- commissioned Officer or Soldier sball, on any occasion, be discharged from the 
Service after having suffered Corporal punishment, until he shall he repotted tho. 
roughly tecovered from the effects of It by the medical officer of the Regiment. , 
With reference to General Orders by the Commander In Chief .of > tho with Sept. 
1839, the Major General hi Coimnawd of the- Force* Is pleased to direct, that tn ail 
cases of iiiieldo, tho opinion of Courts of Inquest, as to the sanity or insanity of the 
individuals, be Invariably tecorded. 


The Major General in Command of the Foree# is pleased to direct, that the follow, 
lng General Order, wlilrh was Issngd to fils Majesty^ Regiments in India, on tho lfth 

Inst., be published to the Army j \ „ ; • ■ 

Calcutta, nth May , I3S4. 

• GBNRRAL WIDER. .. 


No. 80 S.—At a General Court Martial, held et Barrackpore,no Tuesday the gad 
day of Apt II 1834, private Patrick By roe,, of Captain a meworth'F "’Cempapjrs His 
Majesty's 44th Regiment, was anatgiied on the following CfcufceftVo > ? 

1 st. With having been drhpk and riotous In ftswcto at Chlnswab, on. the sd 
of Api II 1834, and struck Private Garnet Comerfortf, and fieijaant^Bdwattk Behai, o t 
His Majesty’44th Regiment: this he his the fifth Instance^ drunkenness o*nee the 1st af 
May 1888 Inclusive, and theiehy constituting an sot of habitual diunkenneai-~tbc«pre* 
vlous Instances having taken place as follows; vis. 


1st May 1833—Drunk on svealug Parade. 

isrh June Idas—Drunk at the Csnmudtai Officer'* Quarters. 

17th July 1833.—Drank and striking private Starr, and drunk and making a noise 
at dinner honr. 

Slat November 1838—Drohk ltd absent hen Parade. 

id.—" With unsoldier like and InaabArAnita .conduct at Chinsurah on th£ lath of 
April »8i4, while a Prisoner in the Guard,; In. bavin* on the Hist charge being read to 
him by Regimental Seraeant Major, snatched the Copy of the Charge out of the aer* 
eeant Major's band, and torn, It to pieces, saying, 4 1 wl 1 have a General Court Martial, 
and yoo may go and tell the commanding officer i hare tom up the (.rime/ er words 
to that effect." v 

Upon which Charges the Coart came to the f«11owluf4eeitl«ni; 

Finding**- 4 ' The Coart, upon the evidence before them, and the Prisoner's plea 
of guilty, are of opinion, that the prisoner Private Patrick Byrne, of Captain Aina, 
worth's Company, Htb Majesty's 44tb Regiment, is 

" On the first charge, guilty. * 

u On the second charge, guilty. u 

Sentence.— 4 ' The Coart Sentence the Prisoner Private Fafrlph Byrne, of Captain 
Ainsworth's Company, His Majesty's 44th Regiment, to bu deprived of the allowance 
in 11 •« of Beer or Liquor, for the period of (it) twelve months; and farther to suffer 
solitary Imprisonment f»r period v (8) sis Calender months, lq such place ak the 
authority confirming thla sentence shall be pleased tp direct." 

Approved im Confirmed, 

fSd.) JAMES WAT80N, MgJ.0«n. In commapdoflhoforces. 

By order of Major General Watson, ,* 

(Sri.) - R. TORRENS, Col., AdjLGen.H. ffi. forces In Indlt. 

By order of Major General Watgon, 

J. R. LUMLEY, colonel, Adjt. Gent, of tbe Army. 


The Mbow Station Order of the goffi September lest, appointing Lieutenant W. 
Macgeorgh, of tbe 7lst Regt. N. to officiate as Deputy Judgt Advocate at a 
European General Conrt Martial, Is confirmed,. , 

The General Order of the 34th nlilmo removing Conductor E. Treston from tbe 
Magazine at Agra to that at Delhi, Is, at tbe recommendation of tbe Military Board, 
cancelled (and he will accordingly continue permanent Conductor in the Aara Magazine. 
This cancels the leave granted to Mr. Tree ton'in General Orders of the f4th ultimo. 

The undermentioned officers have leave of absence: 

15th Regt. N.!.—LleOt. Interpreter and Quarter Master W. Hunter, from 15th 
April to 30th December, to visit Simla, on medical certificate.—N. B.. This cancels 
the leavegranted to Llent. Hunter, In General Orders of tbe loth nltimo. 

00th Regt. N. 1,—Llent. C. R. Brown, Bom 3d May to Sd September, to visit Delhi,, 
oh private affairs. \ * ■ 

Seed-Quarters, Calcutta, 30 th if ay, 1034. 

Tbe Presidency Division Order of the ifth Instant, directing Assistant Apothecary 
John Pitts, of His Majesty's 44th Foot, to act as ApottaSWjr, in the room Of Apothecary 
Hodgkins***, appointed to the Medical Depot at Agra, la confirmed. 

Tbe Distitct Order by Brigadier J. Tombs, CsgHMktiHl tbe Rgjpootanah Field 
Force, directing Gabon Cbond Patock, Native Doctor; Invalided from the let May, to 
continue to doduty with the 33d Regt. N. I., is confirmed. - ' 

Assistant Surgeon G. C. Rankin, at present attached to tbe 38th Regt. N. I. Is 
directed to proceed, to cawnpore, and do daty under the Superintending Surgeon at 
that atatioo. ■' .* 1 •> t 

Surgeon J. F, Royte (on furlong. ) is rpsWI Bom the sstb,,attd posted to the 
36th Regt,N.T. Surgeon B 4 Burt, M. D. ie removed from shy latter, and posted to 
tbe former Corpe, which he will Join forthwith at Benares. 

Tbe leave of ebseneffranted to a* L ten I. Q. H. Fagan, of the Corps ef'Rnifitveri, In 
General Orders of the,Id nlilmo, Is cancelled from the SSth of April, at Ms request. 

Tbe Major General in 'command of the .Corvee le pleased to make the following 
promotion. 

ith iUtt«lta*>W,ArtUUrp,-‘ Havtldar Adjehm Khan to bo Jemadar, from tbe sgud 
April 1834, vtco-ffirnfF Allie, de c ea ea d. 

'The uhdenhfiMM&fed officer! liltapt «f absence: 

-4lstittftsliVtT^capt. g, w am a fi, from icth May to 15th September, to visit ibo 
preildam$$ea argent private tlffiffi " 
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roth Reft. N. 1.*—Lientoand Adjt. p. Harris, from 15th May to 15th November, In 
extension, to remain at Mossoorle, on medlesl certs Hcate* 

fiffih Regt. N. i.—-fin sign* c* A. Morris, fromtdUi’Way th- laf’Ahgost, to remain at 
the Presidency, on medical certificate. 

18th Regt. N. (.—Lieut. Interpreter and Qadrter'Master C» Brown, from td Jane 
to 15th December, in extension to remain at Jebh«tpore,on private affairs. 

% . Btud-quarters, %tpf Af«p, HM .’^ r 

■ It is to be eoaiiders^aa a Standing qrfter, that tbe Brigadier <#r Officer command- 
log the Troops at Delhi shall knfjli Quarter* in the 'cafitohmenh - , 

Tt>e auenttoti of Comamhdtug Officer»' it palled to the detierai Orders by the 
Commander m Chief, of the^fnih January last, and It is to be distinctly understood, 
that, with exception to periodical Reports and Returns, all documents whatever fiotft 
commanding oncets or Regiments, duti hfcT to be transmitted through be prescribed 
channel of Officers commanding stations, brigades, and divisions. 

1 he natoie of any emergencies rendering a deviation from this Order necessary, 
is to be fully explained In transmitting an application direct. 

Brtcadier J, Toutb’s District Order of the fid-instant, appointing Sudbie, Lascar, 
late of the 1st Company of pioneers, afid pow dbtfig dpty. with l^ie 3d N. I. to the* 4th 
Regt. Light Cavalry, from tile 1st fnstaht, to fill k fadtacy, |s confirmed. 

The services of Lieut. H. Vetch, of theMrirtM, 1 wine no longer required with the 
Assam Light lufantiy, ihet officerViU pfocoefi ?auf Jold the Regiment to which he 
belongs at Nusaeerabad., . • ,, ,, , 

The leave ofabagnee Vrgnted'td Cdmet'R. I,. Rdsfthome, of tbe 7tb RegL Light 
Cavaiiy, In General Older* jpftlie «Sth February last, is ttmcfcfled at bis own request. , 
The Major Gsuerel in command of the fptpja m pleased'to .mafip the follpwlng 
Appintmenr. . . ’ ' 

teth Regiment JVeiNw /wjfiwifrp.-^Them Being Ho Ijhatmed Officer present, Rn- 
sign R. G. George, of the mb Regt. N. I., to *U as interpreter and Quarter Master, 
during the absence of Litnt. J. Awdry, on tjvil fimplpy,„, • ^. 

By order of Mg|or General Watson, 

J. R. LUMLBY, colonel, Adjt.Ccn. of the Army. 




GOVERNMENT NOTtFtCATtONS, 

ORDERS BY THE HONORABLE THB VICE PRESIDENT IN COUNCft. 

Juuiaikl. «ND RlTBHUI DsrsnTJSBNT, SD JtJNK, ISHt 

The following officer have obtained leave of absence from, their stations t * 

Mr D. I'rmtle, Joint M agist i ate and Deputy Collector of the Central Division 
of Cottarh, 10 the Oib instant, or medical certificate, In extension of the leave 
hi anted to him on the 8th ultimo. 

Mr. H w: I'oiienv, Head Assistant to the Magistrate and Collector of Metnrt,‘fortr 
one month, on private nffaiis. ’’ ' ■ 

The oider f Mr. A. ^Campbell, commissioner of circuit of the 5th or Bareilly 
Divim . 11 , directing Mr. D. Timlua to assume charge of the offices or Joint Matllfrain 
and Deputy Collector of Pilllbhect, In consequence of the Indisposition of Sir. Vf. R* 
'liuiins, is appioved. 

Oth Jons, 1834. 

Rule to enable Civil Servants on leave of absence within the limits of tit 
Presidency to obtain remittance bills for their salary on the treasuries nearest 

to their places ef residence . 

The Honorable the Vice President In Connell Is pleased to direct that, Collectors 
or other officeis hi chaise of public treasuries shall, on the application of Covenanted 
Civil oihcers <>f Government, on leave of absence within the limits ofthe Presidency, 
amliotued to draw their pay fioni any such pnbllc tiea^urles, grant remittance bills 
for the amount of the allowances of such absent officers upoo the Revenue Treasuries 
nearest ih- place at which they indy reside on leave, the bill so granted being, ho*, 
ever, mulcted »o the net amount of pay due, I. e. minus the several deductions 
Which may lie indite liy the Civil Auditor In fsvor of Government nr on account of- 
foods See. which are to he ciedited la the accounts In which the allowances ttiSy be 
ch n aealtle to Government, via. those of the divisions or sillahs to which the officer# 
oil leave Bland appointed. 

1 he toils «ianted under this rule to officers who may be on leave on aceonntof 
pnvate affairs, will he subjected t» a premium of one per cent. Bills granted to officers 
who ms) be absent on medical certificate, will be exempted from such premium. 

The Honoiable the Vice President in Council has been pleased to make Ike follow, 
ing appointments: 

Mi. T *. fcliaw Civil and Session Judge of Rungpore. 

Mr A. W. Begins to officiate as Commissioner of Revenue and Circnltof the 7 th 
or Hnmrrrppie division. 

Mr. J. Lowlt ditto as Civil end Session Judge of Chittagong. 

Mr W Ctawford ditto as Magistrate and Collector of the Southern division of 

Buiidlfcund. 

Mi. <'. Rory ditto as Magistrate and Collector of Rajrshabye. 

Mr. J. C. Dick ditto as Joint Magistrate and Deputy Collector of Patna, 

1 he older of the officiating Commissioner of circuit of the 18th or Monghyr 
division, directing Mr. H c. Hamilton to assume charge oftlic office of Joint Magis¬ 
trate and Deputy Collector of Monghyr from Mr. F O. Weils, is approved. 

The following officers have obtained leave of absence from their stations : 

Mr. c. Smith, additional Judge of Chittagong, for 18 mouths, on medical certi¬ 
ficate, to proceed to the cape of Good Hope. 

Mr. R. Barlow, Civil and Session Judge or Rajesbshye, for one month, on prb 
vate affairs. Mr. w. H. Elliott has been directed to relieve Mr* Barlow from the cur> 
rent duties of the office of Civil and Session Judge. 

Mi. it c. Tuckei, assistant to the Magistrate and Collector of Aslmgnrb, for 
two months, on private affairs. 

The leave of ahiience for one week granted by the Jndge of Jestore to Hornaraln 
Gliose, the pilucipal 8udder Aiueeo of that district, is approved. 

Uy> Jons, 1834. • 

The following officers have obtained leave of absence from their Stations: 

Mr. J. Morris, Civil and Session Judge of tbsbabad, fdr one month, on medi¬ 
cal celtiAcate. Mr. Morris bas been authorised to make over charge of dm current 
duties of bit offices to a junior assistant. 

Mr. H. Macan, officiating Civil and Session judge of Bnndleewiil, far three months, 
on ditto. Mr. Mscan bas been authorised to mike over charge of the cerrebt duties of 
his offices to Mr, H* C« Halkett. _ a 
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Mr. W. St. Qqiniln Quintlu, bead assistant to the Magistiate and Collector of 
Sarun, for one month, on ditto, in extension of the leave granted to blm on the 7th 
April Ja»t. 

Mr. H. C. Metcalfe, assistant to the Magistrate and Collector of GhaEefpore, for 
onn month, on ditto. 

Mr. G. N. cheek, Assistant Surgeon, attached to the Civil Station of Burdwan, for 
three mouths on pnvate attain. , 

93d Juns, 1334. 

Mr. H. T. Owen to be Magistrate and Collector of Allyghnr. Mr. Owen will 
continue to officiate as civil and Session Judge of Cawupore until fuithrr orders. 

Mr. James Davidson to officiate as Maaistrate as well as Collector of Allyghiu. 

Mr. D. C. Smyth to officiate as a Judge of ibe Court of Sudder Dewaiiny Adswlut 
at the, presidency.. 

Mr. H. W. Toirens to officiate as Joint Magistrate and Deputy Collector of Meerut, 

The following o,deers have obtained leave of absence from tlielr stations : 

Mr. J. Curtis, officiating additional Judge of Buidwan, for ten days, on private 
affairs. 

* Mr. J. W. Tempter, additional Judge of Tirhoot, for t^o months, on medical 
certificate. 

Mr. A, H. Trench, Assistant to the Magistrate and Collector of Mosulfeintiggiir, 
from Vgth Jane to 1st Novembei next, on medical certificate. 

The leave of absence for one month giamed to Mr. K Barlow, Cl‘ll and c e«M«n 
Judge of Rajeshabye, under date the ?tb instant. Is cancelled at that officer's request. 

30th JUNK, 1834. 

The Honorable the Vice President in Council is pleased to make the following 
appointment: 

Mr. D. Pringle to officiate, until fm liter orders, as Joint Magistrate and Deputy 
Collector of Monghyr. 

The following officers have obtained leave of absence from their station* : 

Mr. E. J Harrington, Civil and Session Judge of Gbazeepoie, to remain at the 
Presidency, for two months,on medical certificate. 

Mr. R. Hampton, Assistant to the Magistrate and Collector of Ghaxeepore, for six 
mouths, on private affairs. 

Mr. W. L. M. Toone, Assistant to the Magistrate and Collector of Patna, for one 
month, to visit the Presidency, on piiyate affairs. 

C. MACSWBEN, Secy, te Govt. 


Fort William, General Department, 2d June, 1834. 

Mr. J. B. Ogilvy it appointed to officiate as Deputy Opium Agent In Brhar, or. 
dlnarlly e<a|ion«dat SheeiglMtee, dutmg the absence of Mr. R. Trotter, or until fur* 
thef orders. The appointment is to take effect from the goth ultimo. 

16TH JtJNB,l8?4. 

The vice President in Council is pleased to make the following Appointments: 

Mr. W. P. Paltntr to b.e Superintendent of the Salt Golabs atSulkea. 

Mr. 8. G. Palmer to be First Assistant to the Secretary to the Board of Cus> 
toms, Salt and Opiupt, Superintendent of Sulk** Agli Qfaowkiea, and Collector of 
Calcutta'Stamps. 

93ao June, 1834. 

Mr. A. C.BIdwelJIs appointed to officiate as Assistant to the Collector of Cnitonu 
nt Calenita, until Mr. Donnelly’s return or till farther orders. 

Mr. Edmuud Ford Radcliffe has repotted big nn|yal as » Writer on this Establish¬ 
ment on the 17th Instant. 

30th Junk, 1A14. 

Mr. H. Palmer is appointed second Assistant to the Secretary to the Board of 
Customs, Salt and Opfnnit Superintendent of the Western salt Chokies, and Assistant 
to the Superintendent pf Stamps. 

Mr. George Alexander embarked for the Cape of Good Hope, on the private ship 
Evssorah Merchant- The vessel was lent by the pi lot.at sea on the lffih Install. 

Mr. G. M. Batten took charge of the duty -of officiating Deputy Secretary to 
Government, In the fjfeneral Department, on the 19th instant, the date of Mr. Alexan- 
dgt’s embarkation. 


H. T. PKINSF.P, Secy, to Govt. 
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Fort 'Vir.r.iAM, Political Dkpartmsnt, 5 th June . 1054. 

Gn ihe 17lti May, (lie Right Honorable the Governor General wee vleMd >,|e an* 
point Lieut.-c«l. Cubhoii lo he sole Coottniasiooei fat the Government nf’ the terri- 
louea of H. H. the Rajah of Mjsore, In suefcession to tieirt. Col. Morlaon, c. n. ’ 

ECCLESIASTIC A L. 

Fort- William, Ecclesiastical Department, 16 t« Junk. 1884 ' ' 

The Reverend Jamra Charles, Junior Minuter of 61. A nitre o'* Church. I* neat 
milled, ii tidei medical ceitiflcate, to be absent from the Presidency for aiV 
.commencing fr»nr the goth instant. , . j, ' 

I he Reverend r.eoige William Crawford, late a Chaplain on thta Piftitl.tunrhf 
baa been permitted hy (he Hon’ble the Court of Directors. to lestau the Chrnmnv'a 
Service. Hia resignation takes effect ftom the ilih June igaa. 7 

H. 1. rillNSEP. Secy, (0 Qtvta 

GENERAL ORDERS 

BY THE HONORABLE THE VICE PRESIDENT IN COUNPir 

Font Wiuuii, tut Juki, i«H. ” VI1 " 

Vo. lift «.f 1834.—The Honorable Hie Vice Piesident in Connell la pleased m 
make tne following promoltun and appointments : w 

•Titli Itegt. N. I.—Ensign John Bence to be Lieut, fioiti the 23d Mae Mae .i,. 
Lieut. U. Br ron, deceased. 7 v,c « 

Lieut. John Hand cock Low, of the 39th IlCgt. N. f. 16 he a Junior Assistant to ih« 
Coventor Geiietal's Agent In the Sangor and Nerbnrtda Territories. • " ™ 

2d l.ieut. Henry Marion Durand, of the Corps of Engineers, to he Assistant So 
peiiniendeni Feioae Shah's Canal, in succession to 1 Major Ramsay, rendered InellelhU 
In hu pioni.ition to a Regimental. Majority, and consequently pMced at ms dlsuosai «e 
the Poiiiiimnder in Chief. ... K w 

AkMsi.un Surgeon James Richard Brien, of the *ltH Regt. N. | ; , to oflfafafe si 
Cl»ll hnrgeou at Akyab, during ihe absence of Assistant Surgeon Mtelntyte or umii 
fuitne* ordeis , ’ Vt 

li ui Henry Rorlie Osborne, of the «4th Regt ft. I., is promoted* to the *«.**.# 
Capl.no hr flier •‘I, trom lire 29th May 1*84. 

Lieutenant Junes Kemibgtun, of the 12th Regiment Native III fan try |. ■*,. * 
tnitteil lo pioreeil to Europe on furlough, on medical certificate'. “ r " 

The pei in i'sioii granted by the acting Governor of Prince of Wales* Isladd si.„ 
pore and Malacca, to Assistant Surgeon John James Boswell, of (h* r ^eiigdl 1 Esin 


(•■i-liineiit, attached to the medical duties of the settlement of MalacVtL to* pfdesiwf 
Iheure to Euiope on tin lough, on account of hia health, la couArmeti. ^ w * “ 

AsM'iam Suigcon F. H. Biett, attached to the civil station of MforAtfafnid tim*' 
obtained, in the Judicial and Revenue Department, on thd Mill nhlnio, 1 leufe of 
absent eim two months, on piivale affairs. < w \ 

Captain James t.nulSIiawke. of the Invalid Establishment, W pern tilted IS Ai|« 
from Hie seivice oi the Honorable Company, on the petition or bis rank', fiotM* (mdin 
oi 'ailing of the ship on which lie may embark for Europe. 

'I lie Vice Pieshleni hi Council is pleased to make the following promotion ■ 
Mihordmste OMnauce Commissariat Department.—Acting Conductor Georsa 
F >n e't, to be Condncioi. and Serjeant Henry Michel), of the Arsenal Establishment to 
l>e '»h Conductor s from tlie 2 Mb May 1894, in succession to Conductor q, Orton* 

(I. reused * 


Mihoidiuaie Medical Department.—Hospital Apprentice James Hefferan to ho 
riant Apothecary, fioui the 2 Mh May 1831, vice Assistant Apothecaiy j. Marshall 

a'fil. . * 

the undermentioned Non-Commissioned Officers ate appointed Assistant 
seers in I in* Dcpai Hnent «f I'lihtic Works, on the safeties allowed fot that rfcntc »ss' 
placed under Camain G. Thmnsou, of Engineers, Superintendent 6f Hok4« /Jk* 
fiancmirali to Re n ares j ,B " 


Quarter Master Seijeant R. Handeock, of Ihe 86th Regt. N. 1. 
Serjeant D. ltjan, of the Town Major’s Department. 



Government, to grant to that merilonotis veteran the additional invalid savor 
Soobadar, and to continue to hi in for life tlio brevet pay of bis rank, from the da». 
his transfer to the Invalid Establishment. * ® ,n ine M,e of 
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10th JONI, 1034. t, 

No. 190 of 1884.—Lieut. James Stanley Harris, of the 30tb V. I. It permitted to 
proceed to Europe on furlough, on medical certificate. 


13th Junb, 1334. t 

No. 131 of 1834.—The Hon’ble the Vice Pmldent in Council it pleated to direct, 
that the following paragraph* of a letter from the Hotioiable the Court of Dire«t»is, 
in the Military Department, No 1, dated the ldtli January 1*34, be publithed In Gciieial 
Orders: 

* ** Para. 3. Surgeon T. 8. Child, of your establishment, hat been permitted to 
remain ala month* longer In this country. 

3. We have granted Llent. J. Poett.of your establishment, an extension of his fur. 
lough for the space .if six months. 

4. We have permitted Ma]or llenry C Sandys, late of vnur establishment, to 
retire from the Company’s Service. His retueinent takes effect from the 6th Nov. 
1833." 


No. 133 of 1834.-The Hon'ble the Vice President In Council Is pleased to make 
the following promotions: 

ISth Regt. N. I.—Lieut. John Evans to be Capt. of a company, and Ensign William 
Pllt Itobbms to be Lieut.; from tbe 31st May 1834, tu succession to Capt. A. ft. Wood 
deceased. 

37ih Regt. N. I.— Ensign Walter Richard Baines to be Lieut., from the 33d May 
1834, vice Llent. A. B-Ogilby deceased. 

83d Regt. N. I.—Ensign Chsiles Edward Giant to be Lieut., fiont the 33d May 
1834, vice Lieut. A. Horne deceased. 

The undermentioned officers are petnltted to proceed to Em ope on fm loin'll* 

Capt Robert Henry Miles, of the 1st Regt. N. I, and Lieut. John Dixon Nash, of 
Ibe 33d Rett N. I, on medical certificate. 

Captain Robert Menzles, of the 31st Regt. N. I., having been declaied incapable 
«f performing the active duties of bis profession, Is, at bis own leqnest, tiansfened to 
tbe Invalid Establishment ftom the 1st Instant. 

Conductor John Soerrin, of Hie ordnance Commissariat Dppattment. has retutitpd 
to his dutv on this establishment, without ptejudice to his rank, liy peimission ol tbe 
Hon'ble the Court of Director*. Date of arrival at Port William. f)t’i June 1834 

Gunner John Miller, of the 3d battalion of Artillery, is admitted to the benefits «f 
thp pension sanctioned by Minutes of Council of the lltli Jauuaty 1707, and General 
Older* dated 0th February 1890, subject to the confirmation of the tlonmahie the 
Court of Directors, with permission to receive his stipend in Emope. The Gunner 
Is entitled to one shilling fli.) per diem. 

- Tbe undermentioned Native Doctors are placed at the disposal of tbe Major General 
In'Command of the Forces: 

Kunheia Lent Dhoby, Shaikh Moorad Bukhali, Brij Latil Singh, Shaikh Ian 
Moohatamad, Shaikh Gbolam Alee, Hosain Bukhsb, Laula Jbubbou Luul, and Noor 
Khan. 


No. 138 of 1831.— Imaum Bnkhsh, Native Doctor, attached to the establish mem of 
the Commissioner in Airacan. Is appointed Native/Doctor to tbe civil sunmi of 
Futlebpore, vice Deenah discharged. 


No. 134 of 1834.—In consideration of the gallant and faithful seivlces of Snhadar 
Major KI snail R.am, late’ of the Pioneer Corps, tbe Honorable Hip Vice PrcMdrui in 
Council is pleased to sanction the brevet pay of bis rank being continued to liuu, fiont 
the dale of hla transfer to the Invalid Establishment. 

Mohammad Ibrahim Is appointed Native Doctor to the rommiisioner in Anacan, 
vice Itaatn Bnksli tiansfetred to tbe civil station of Futtehpoie. 


18TB Junb, 1884. 

No. 135 of 1884. Tbe Pav, Batta, and other Allowances for May last, of the 
Troops at the Presidency, and arthe other stations of the Aiuiy, will be issued on or 
after Thursday the li^b proximo. ' 
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0 H J U N R 1034* 

No ISO of 1034.—The HonMile life Vice President in Connell is pleased to direct, 
■at the following Paragraph of Letter, No. 113, from the Hon'hle the Court of Dl- 
ector«, mi the Military Depaitinent under date the 17tli Dee. 1833, be published In 
'jeneial Oideis; 

“ Having defeimlned upon sending some Cadets of Infantry direct to yonr 
Presidency, we take the earliest opportunity of apprising you, that we have deemed it 
expedient th.it some geuetal piluciple as to their rank'should be established, to pro. 
tect the Intelests of those who are pursuing their Studies at the Company's Mtlltaiy 
CemiAary ; we have accordingly Resolved, 

That those Cadets who may pass their Public Examination at the Seminary no>the 
13th nt December, instant, do take rank of all the duect Cadets on the present season 
1833, although the latter may have actually sailed for tbelr respective destinations prior 
to the trails December, piovided the said Seminary Cadets embaik and sail for their 
destinations within iliiee months of passing theh Examination as abovementioued, 
and in urdei to presetve to the Semlnaiy Cadets a due advantage of rank over the 
Cadets appointed diiect for India at any tutnre peilod, we have further Resolved. 

That all direct cadets appointed oi swoni in before the Committee for passing 
Milttaiy Appointments between the Hith of March and the lOih ot June, or between 
the loth of September and 10th of December, (or the days Axed on tor Hie Public 
Examinations,) do rank after the Seminary Cadets, who may pass their said Examina¬ 
tions, provided the lattei sail for their destination within tbiee mouths front the 
date of their passing such Examinations." 

No. 127 of 1P34.—The Honourable the Vice 1’iesldent In Council is pleased to 
direct, that the following Extract) fiom Letieis fiom the Honourable the Comt of 
Directors, in the Military Department, Nos. 109, 11*1, 111, and IIS,dated the 1th, ]7th, 
20 th, and 27th Deremtiei l°33, also Nos. 4 aud 6, dated the lid aud 80th January, 
I8J1, he published in (••'iieial Uideis: 

Letter An. 109, dated 4 th December, 1833. 

" Para. 2 Lieutenant Edmund liouside, ot your Establishment, has been per* 
roitted to remain six mouths longer in this country " 

Letter No. Ill, dated nth December, 1838. 

*' Para. 2. We bate peitnitied Captain James P. Mucdougall.late of yonr Establish, 
ment, to letlie fiom the Company's service. His retirement takes effect from the 
12th June 1833." 

Letter No 114. dated 20/A 'December, 1833. 1,w ** 

“ Pata 1. We have appointed Mr. William Kelly Wolletr, now at yonr Presidency, 
a Cadet of infantry mi ymn Establishment, provided lie is not‘the (Sou of PAirnts of 
whom either one or both are of puie uiimixed Native extraction; that he is not 
under the age of sixteen or above twenty two yeais, or exceptionable in auy other 
re-pei t. 

“2 On your bring satisfied as to the above paitlcuiars, we direct you to admit 
blin a Cadet of Infanliy, and administer t« him Hie usual Oath of Fidelity to the 
Company. His Older ot Hank will be foiwaid-*d to you at an eailv opportunity." 
Letter No. JI5. dated ttth December. 1833. 

“ Para 2 We haw pm milted Lieut. E. f! Aichliold to teinrn to hie duty on yonr 
Establishment merLind vt* Egypt : This officer has been infoinird that ins Pay will 
commence onlv timti the petiod of joining bis Reg!, or teaching the Piesideucy to 
which he belonub " 

Letter No. 4, dated Tad January, 1834. 

<* Para. 2. The undeimentioned Officers, belonging to your Establishment, have 
been peimined to remain, iu this tommy fuMbe fuilher peiiode stated against tlieir 
Kspecuve names: 

buigeon William Hamilton,six months. 

Lieutenant \ C. ID war, until May next. 

"3. Lieutenant Joseph Or* eue, late of your Establishment, having Infoimfd'us 
that he is pitrlmled by ill liealih from ever retuinitig to Indu, we have cousiiiered him 
to have lesigned the Set vice: Y«u will accordingly remove Ina u&ute tioin the Arriiy 
List from the gad November Ifr38 ” 

Letter ho. 8, dated 39/A January, 1884- 

“ Paia. I. We hate appointed vir. Ileni.v I’ortrns Daniel I, (now abroad) a Cadet 
of infantry <>n y«ni EstHbii*jjuient, piovidid be Is not the Son of Parents of whom 
eithei one oi both ate ot pine nunilxed Name extraction, amt that be ta not under 
the age of sixteen or above twenty two years, or exceptionable in any othei reapaet. 

"2 Upon your being satisfied as to the above particulars, we direct you to 
admit Inin a Cadet of Inlantry, and administer to him the usual # uatlr of ‘Flde'tiy to 
the Company. 

"3. His Older of Rank wilt be forwarded atan eatly opportunity." • 
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No. 1*8 of 1834.—The Hou’ble the Vice President tn^Council Is pleated to cob* 
(Inn ill** following Appointment: , 

Assistaut Surgeon James Steel. M. u , (o tlie Medical charge of ibetjlvll Station of 
OorriM k|ioie, vice jlxUliiit Suigeon J. Colvin ( proceeded to Europe ni Furlough. 

Tin* uitdeVmt-mloned Officer* have reluimvfto (belt du(>.oh this Establishment, 
without prejudice to thou rank, bp pcroii«iion«f t)ie Honorable the Couit o> Diiectoit: 

Captain Benjamin Tiarell Philips, of the tth Kegt. Cigln Cavaliy, date of hi aval at 
fort William, IQih Juii j 1834. . 

Lieutenant John Joseph Hoe It, of the 37lb Itegt. N. I., ditto ldtb June 1834'. 

Assistant Surgeon William Scoit, of the Medical Department, ditto 13th Junr 1834. 

Mr. William r Imstopher Llujd is adiuitied to the arivtce, in oouformlty with hi» 
appointment by (be Honorable the *,«urt of Directors as a Cadet of lufautiy on the 
Establishment, and promoted to the igtik of Ensign; date of arrival at Fort William 
toils June 1831* 

Hie tallowing pimnniions made by the Right Honorable the Governor General, are 
published iu Geuetal pi iters': 

Calcutta Native Milfua --Jemadar Shaik Rurijhulte and Auland Rliaout to be 
fiobadais, ftom the 1st May 1831, vice Subadais Pertanb Sing and Kewal Sing invalided. 

klavildar Deendial sing amt Soba Mantua to be Jeinadais, from the 1st May 1834 
in succession to Jeinadais Shaik Hudjbiillc and Auland Itbauut piomoted. 

No 1*20 of 1831 ,—Tlie Honorable Ihe Vice Piesidcnt in Council is pleased to make 
the folloning promotions aud alteiations of rank: 

Heat, of Artillery.—6th Lieutenant Zachary Mudge Mallock to be 1st Lieutenant, 
ftom Hie 7 its June 1834, sice 1st Lieut E Sage dectased. 

38lh Kegt.N. I—Capt. John liiurntoii Lome (utusdj to be Majoi, fioul the 6th 
Nov. 1838, tire Major if. C- 8aiidys reined. 

Capt. Christopher Dixon Wilkinson to be Majoi, Lieut. John Assey Faiihead to be 
Captain of a CompAny, and Ensign Fetei Nicolsun to be Llenteuaut, from tbe *2dih 
Jane, 1833', in succession to Major J. T. Low Is rctiied. 

Ensign Geoige Neville Clajtaii Hall (deceased) to be Lieutenant from the Otb 
Nov 1831, vice Lieut H t. Bniieau promoted. 

3 st itezt. N. l.—Llenf. William haiirni to be Captain of a Cnnipanv, and ansign 
Wni. Barnabas Legard lobe Uenteiiant, fmui the 1st June, 1831, ill succession to Capt. 
K. Menzies tiauslened to the invalid Establishment. 

A LI R RATION op RINK. 

3«»K itegt. N. I.—Capt. H. C. ’Boileau to tank liom the dth Nov. 1833, vice Capt. 

J. T- Loans promoted. 

Lieut. I. D. Mai tin to rank from 84th Match, 1833, vice Lieut. G. N. C Hall 
deceased. 

Idem Anthony Highmore Jellicoe, of Ihe 80th itegt. N. f. is promoted to the 
tank of Captain by Brevet, from lOlbJune 1884. 

'I lie undermentioned gentlemen are admitted to the service,.in conformity with 
llioir appoiitmirit! by ihe Hon'tole the Comt of Dneciors, as Cadets of Cavalry aud 
Infant!) on th.s Lsiabiistunem, and promoted to the fault of 3d Lieuteuunt and Ensign 
lesjie* livrlt . 

Aitilleiy. — Mr George Penilce, date of arrival at Forf William 16th June 1834. 

1 III Jilt rj.—The Hon’ble Robeit Barlow Calmer Byng, d.tto I6<b, June 1834. 

No. I ’0 of 1834.—the Honorable Ibe Vtre Picsnlent in Connell is pleased to di¬ 
rect. that the following paragtahs ot letleis Nos. 103 and 108, tioirt the Honorable 
the t ouit «f Diiectms, in the Military Department, 'under dates the 19th and 37iU 
Not ember 16J3, be published in General Orders: 

Letter No . 105, dated 1 9th November, 1838. 

“ Para. 1. The undermentioned nflicerB, belonging lo jour establishment, have 
hern permitted to remain ns this country for the further petlods stated against 
their tespecifve names :— 

Mcuieneiii-iolonel Thomas Bairon, six months. 

Lii-uteridiit colonel J. Nesbitt, until Janintiy next. 

Capt F. M. Campbell, until December next. 

Letter No. 108, dated nth. Varember, 1833. 

" Para 3. The undeimentioned offlceis, belonging to your e«tahltshment, have 
been peimilled to lemstin hi ibis countiy tor tbe turlber peiiods staled against 
their lespeciivu names 

I tent J. itoiham, six months. 

Lieut. William James, thiee months, from the 10th Oct. last. 

3. v\> hare granted Surg. A Henderson, of your establishment, another yen's 
|ea>e of absraocw . 

4. xve have permitted Lieut-rot. Philip C. Gilman, late-of your establishment, 
to rtifce fiom the Company's seivice. I Ins retiiement takes effect from the 38tb 
kept. 4&31. 
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Nn. 131 of 183t.—The Honorable the Vice Preaident in Council ia pleased to 
make the following promotion: 

J 6 th Itegt. N. I.—Enniisw Robert Steward to be Lieut , fiom the 4 th June 18*4,*iee 
Lieut. W. 0. McCnnueJI deceased. 

Assistant Surgeon (f. N. Cheek, attached to the civil station of Bmdwan, Ins 
obtained leave of absence in the Judtci d Oepaitiuent, under date the 16th instant, tor 
three months, on piivate aflqirs. Mr. Cheek is not to quit Burdwan till relieved tip 
the medical olflcer who maybe appointed to act for him during Ills absence* from the 
station. 

'I l^e it nex pi ted portion of the leave of absenee granted to Captain Alexander 
Wnchi, of the Invalid Establishment, in Geneial Ordeis No. 1*4, ot the 97th August 
UtJ, is cancelled from the 30tb elumo. 


Post Wu.lum, *6th Juki. 1834. 

No. 132 of lSSI.*—The Honorable the Vice President In Connell U pleased to 
makeihe followingpiomotions and alteration of rank: 

Infantry.—Mator Henry Burney to be Lient.-Col , vice Lient. Col, P. C. Gilman 
retired, with tank fmm the 30th April 1934, vice Lient. Col. T C. Watson deceased. 

JMli Itegt N. I.—Capt. Hemy Dighy Coxe to be Major, Lieut. Fredeitck Beven 
Rocke Oldfield to be captain of a company, and Ensign Arthur Crowe Itainev to'be 
Lieutenant, from the 30>li Apiil I£34, in succession to Majoi tj. Buiney promoted. 

Alteration of Rank. 

271 li N !.—Lient Col. A. Roberts, M.i|«r c. Savage tetlred, and 3apt. W. Grant. 
To itink fiont 2*illi Sept. 1881, vire Li**m Col. P C. Gilman retired. 

41st N. I.-Lieut.-Col «. Hawes, Major J. Trelawnev, anil Capt. J. T. Somerville, 
Ditto 3d November, 1831, vice Lieut. Col. A Stewart promoted. 

37ili N. t— I i^nt Col. c A. O. Wullingfou, Major J. Herring, Capt. W. 9, 
Prole, and Lient. M. T. White invalided. Ditto 4th Apt it 1832, vice Lieut.-Col. P. 
T. Coni) n deceased. 

15th N I-Lieut.-Col. It L Dickson retired, Majoi R. Marten tie and Capt. 2. II. 
Turton. Ditto 3d May IMS, »ice Lieut. Col. J. L. Gale deceased. 

31st N. I —Lieut -Cid A Shuldharn, Major J. i homsdli, and Capt. J. W. Rowe 
deceased. Ditto 14tli May 1812, vice Lieut.-Col. W. Skene letiied. 

fffltb N. I,—Lient.-Col. A. Haidy, Major G. R. Pemberton, and r’apt. f).' L Richard* 
son invalided. Ditto 25th June, I83t. vice Lieut -rut. W. It. Gilbert promoted. 

3d N. I.- Lieut.-Col. T. Oliver, Major S. D. Riley, and Captain D.Downiiig, Ditto' 
1st Ocl. 1832, vice Lt Col. C. J. Doveton deceased 

noth S. I.- Lt.-Col. T. Palmei, Major P. Giant, Capt. W. Clifford, and Lieut. G. 
Pengree. Ditto 15th Oct. 1832. vlee Lt .Col. T P. 8nitth promoted. 

Iftli N. I —Lient -Col 8. Hawthorne, Major J. W. Jones, deceased. Captain D. P. 
Wood, and Lieut. R. McKean. Ditto 29th Oct. 1833, vice Lt.-Col. A. T. Watson dp' 

C6&9?d« 

IIih n. 1.—Lient. Col. D.G. Scott, Major R. Benson, and Captain J. R. Birrei). 
Ditto lull Nov 1832 , vice Lieut Col G Kugleheart letired. 

1st N. I. —Lt Col. B v 4 Ssmore, Major I* Tei^lon retired, and Capt J. Cor field. 
Ditto 1st Dec. 1832, vice Lt.-Col. J. C. B Paike retired. 

18th \. I — Lt-Col. T. A. Cohbe, Major It. Ross, CapUin C. Gale, ami Lieut. W. 
liore. Ditto 9lh Jan. 1833, vice Lt.-Col. J. Waid retired. 

3.td N I.—l.t. Cot. H. Halt, Major c DM). Apltn deceased, Capt. G. Irvine, and 
Lieut J. Macadam. Ditto lOlh Jan 1833, sire Lieut. Col. J. RoheiUon promoted. 

mill N. I -Lient.-Col. T. Maddock, Major D. I’llngle, Capt. sv. Foley, and Lieut. 
F. Samlei. Ditto 4th Feh. 1833, vice Lt. Col R. L. Dirksui retired 

52d N. i. - I ieiit.-Col. D Presgrave, Major G. Kingston, and Ca|>t. T. P. Ellis. 
Ditto 14th March 18J3, vice Lient.-C.ol. W. II. Wood pioinoted. 

4 llh N. I.- Lieut Col. T. J. Anquetil, Major O. Stubbs, Capt. T. Des Vneux, and 
Lient II. Abbott Ditto20th Apiil, 1833, vice Lient..Col. It. T. Beyer deceased 

47 III N I.—I.ieut. Col. T- Dnndas, Major R, W. Pogsnn, Capt. J. S. Winfield, and 
Lieut D. Pott. Ditto 14tli June. 1883, vice Lieut.-Col. W. C. Baddeley, C. 8 ., pio- 
moted. 

36 th N. I.—Lieut. Col. If. L White, Major C. Gndhy, Capt. H. Lloyd, and Lieut. 
C. U I'ripjr. Ditto 29lh Aug. 1833, vice Lieut -Col. E. H. Simpson promoted. 

46th N. I - Lieut. Col. A. Spelts, Major A. Horsburgh, Capt. W. Riownlnw, and 
Lieut. II. S. Grimes Ditto 15th Sept. IS 88 , vice Lieut.-Col. W. W. Davis deceased. 

0th N. I.—Lient. Col. M. C. Paul, Major J Fagan, Capt. J. Wood bum, and 
Lieut. L. P. D. Eld. Ditto 10th Sept. 1883, vice Lieut. Col. C. Frye deceased. 
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Ditto—Capt. W. Betkeit, and llent. II. Si. J. Lucas. Ditto 95th Sept. f8S3 vies 
Cap l. J 1>. lierbeit deceased. 

2t»li N. I.-Lieut, col. C. F. Wild, Major M. Ramsay, rapt, a. 8. singer, and 
Lieut A. Q. Hopper. Ditto 26th Sepi. 1833, vice Lieut. Col. 8. P. Bishop deceased 

61st N, I.—Lieut •rnl. q. P. Wj liter, Major W. Gregory, Capt. 3. Macdonald, and 
Lieur. J. C. limes. Ditto IQtb Oct. 1838, vice Lieut r 'ol. T. Newton piomoted 

I3ih N. 1.— Lieut. Col. W. W. Moore, Major J. Campbell. Captain W. A. Ludlow, 
and Lieut. J. R. Allbutt. Ditto lSttl Jan. 1834, vice LlCUt Col. W. Nott piomoted 

37th N i. Lt.-Col. H Monles«n, Major '. Martin, Captain W. A. Smith, and 
Lieut, H. Henchman. Ditto I7tli Jan. 1831, vice Lleut.-Col. T. I’ajlor reliied. 

_ — ' e 

No. 193 of 1884.—The Honorable the Vice President in Council is pleased to 
make the following promotions and alteration of tank : 

Slat Regt. N- I. - Lieutenant and Brevet Captain Charles Farmer to be Captain of 
a company, ftom the 12ib June, 1833, vice J. P. Macdougall retiied. 1 hi* caucels 
the tank of Captain by liieVet assigned to Lieut. Faiuier, in General orders No. too, 
ol the 1st ultimo, 

Eminii Richard Lowry to be Lieut, vice LienL C. Farmer promoted, with rank 
from the 27th Feb. 1834, vice Lieut. C. Cook invalided. 

Alieiatioti of Rank.—Lieut. I'. James to tank fioui the I2th June 1833, vice Lieut. 
C. Farmer promoted. 

43d Rest. N. (.—Supernumerary lleut. Osborne Campbell is brouslit on the 
effective strength of the Regt. ill the room of Lieut. H. Mackintosh deceased, 3d 
Apnl 1834 

The following promotions are made in the Subordinate Oiduance Coinnussaiiat 
Department: 

Actiug Conductor Geraid livine to he Conductor, and Serjeant Major Joseph 
Wilson, of the 4th Regt. N. 1. to be Sub Conductor. Front the 29ih May 1831, ia 
succession to Conductor W. That pe deceased. 


No. 184 of I884. 1 —The Hon’ble the Vice President in Council is pleased to assign 
rank to the undermentioned officer from the date expiessed opposite to his name ; 
tlittery.-ad Lieut. Geo. Pemice, 16th June, 1884. 

Lieul.-Col Geo. D’Aguilar, of the Invalid ksiabiishnient, Regulating Officer of 
Invalid Tannabs in the Districts of Bliaugnlpnre and Tirboot, has two months’ leave 
of absence, fiom the 14tb lust., on private affairs. 

Assistant Surgeon F. H Brett is leinoved from Ills situation of Civil Assistant 
Surgeon of Moradabatl, and placed at the disposal of His Excellency tbe Comnuiidei- 
in Chief. 

Quat ter Master Sergeant John Rooney, of tbe 69th Regt N. I., is appointed an 
Assistant Overseer in the Department of Public Works on the salary allowed fur that 
rank, and attached to the 2d division, Instead of Mr. J. Duncan, appointed hi General 
Orders No. 117 of tbe 29th ultimo. 

The appointment of station SUIT at Ghaaeepore is abolished at the recommen¬ 
dation of His Excellency the Commander-in-chief. 

J. 81UART, Depy. Sec, to Govt. Mil}. Dept, 



SHIPPING REGISTER, 

FOR APRIL, 1834. 


. ARRIVALS. 

March 27 Ship Fame, J. Richardson, from Ceylon 28*h February* 
* — French dtUo Egide, Le Cour, from Bourbon 31st 

January. 

— H. C. steamer Ganges , W. Warden, from Moulmein 
(dale not mentioned.) 

—- Ditto Diana, W. Lindquest, from ditto (date not men¬ 
tioned ) 

28 Bark Vesper, J. AUwood, from the Mauritius 1st 

Febmarv. and Madras 19th M*rdi. 

29 Bark IViil Watch, Win. Barrington, from Singapore 

lRih February, Malacca (date not ineutioued,) and 
Penang 4th March. 

30 Ship Pearl, J Sanders, from the Mauritius 9th Feb, 

— Burmese scliooner Chas. Stuart , D. Ross, from Rangoon 

14th IVT trcli. 

31 B*rk Sophia, J. Bluett, from Madras 23d March. 

— Brig Jessy, J. Auld, from Madras 2lst March. 

— Biig Harding, J. Thornton, from Loudon 19th June, 
Caj-e ot Good IJnpe27ih October, the Mauritius 7tb 
February, and Madras 2'2d March. 

— Ship Hydroose, Nacoda, from Bombay 9th, Cannanore 
27ih, and Tellicherry 3lst January. 

April 2 Brig Belhaven, M. Crawford, from Mardas 28th Feb¬ 
ruary, and tlnringa 27th March. 

6 Schooner independence , J. Bowman, from Chittagong 
18th March. 

9 Bark Sylph, R. Wallace, from China 2^th February, 
and Singapore 12th March. 

10 Bark Resource, R. Smith, from Madras 9th March and 

Cotioga 4th April. 

11 Brig Concordia, J. Ewers, from Moulmein 1st March 

and last from Amherst. 

13 French brig Mestor, A. Thibault, from Bordeaux 30th 

October, and Madras 3d April. 

—> French ship Admiral Hugon , Lefrancois, from Bourbon 
31st January. 

— Brig Cecilia , P. Roy, from Singapore lltli March, and 
Penang 23d ditto. 

— Schooner Bassein Merchant, J. Donahoy, from Rangoon 
9th February, and Moulmein 2d March. 

14 Ship Mountstuart Rlphinstone , O. Richardson, from 

London 13th November, Cape of Good Hope 25th 
January; aud Madras6th April, * 
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Bark Haidee, J. Taylor, from Madras (date not men¬ 
tioned) and Coring* 9 th April. 

— Schooner Mary, J. Daniels, trorn Rangoon 26th March. 
17 Ship Argyle, A. McDonald, trom Point Pedro 6th 

April. 

ID Brig Harriet , G. Solomon, frojrn Penang 10th March. 

31 H. C. steamer Ganges, W. Warden, from Chittagong 
17ill April. 

82 Bark Anne, J. Tindale, from London 18th November. 

— Bark lied Rover, Win. Clifton, from China 14th. March, 

Singapore (date not mentioned,) and Madras 14tli 
April. 

— American ship Edward, John Land, from Philadelphia 

2d November, Batavia 1st, aud Singapore 21st March, 
and Madras 15'h April. 

23 Schooner Sweet, G. Robinson, from Moulmeiu 22d 
March. 

S5 Bark Betsey, G. S. Jones, from Rangoon 10th April. 

— Ditto Phoenix, A. Bane, from Coringa 19th ditto. 

— Ship Ceres , J. Blanpied, from the Mauritius 25th Feh. 

26 Bark Virginia , J. Ilullock, from Vizigapatain 22d April. 

— Bark Skimmer , J. Randall, from China 13th March, 

and Singapore 2d April. 

27 Ship John Bannerman, John Watt, from Bombay 14th 

March, and Cochin 26th ditto and Madras 20th April. 
*— Schooner Young Rover, J. Baker, from Moulmeiu (date 
not mentioned.) 


March 24 
31 

April 3 

4 

5 
11 


13 


14 

15 

16 


DEPARTURES. 

Ship Hindostan,G. J, Redman, for London. 

Bark Sterling , John Burnett, for the Mauritius. 

Balk Resolution, G. Jellicoe, for Arracun and Madras. 
Ship Java, J. Todd, for the Mauritius. 

French ship Victoire et Lise, C. Villebogard, for 
Bourbon. 

Ship Edward, R. Heaviside, for the Lie of France. 

Ship Mulgrave, J. Coulson, tor London. 

Ship tVaterloo, John Cow. tor ditto. 

American ship Margaret, W. Stotesbury, for Phila¬ 
delphia. 

Ditto ship Gibraltar , W. Foster, for Boston'. 

French ship Egide , Le C'our, for Nantes. 

Snip Indian Oak, W. Worthington, for the Mauritius. 
Ditto Emerald , John Johnson, for Liverpool. 

Bark Isabella Robertson, 'J. Hudson, for China. 

Bark Emily Jane , Boothby, for China. 

Ship Earl of Eldon, John Burnett, for Bombay. 

Ship Wm. fVilson . J• H. Miller, for the Mauritius. 
‘Ship Indiana , J. Webster, for Hobart Town. 
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18 Bark Will Watch, W. Barrington, 'for Penang and 
Singapore. 

— Brig George and Mary, J. Roberta, for the Mauritius. 
— Ship »dnn, J. Adler, tor ditto. , 

20 Ship jtlfred. R.Tapley, for London. 

21 Bark Burrell, J. Metcalfe, for Rangoon. 

23 Ship General He welt, J. Bankier, for Loudon. 

26 Bark Agnes, P.. Holmes, for Singapore and China. 

* — Brig Harding s, J. Thornton, for the Mauritius. 

27 Ship Huby, W. Warden, tor'Singe pore and'China. 


ARRIVAL OF PASSENGERS. 

Per Motmtsluart Elflhinstonc for 'London .-—Mrs. Jones. Mrs. 
Tottenlimn, Miss Goliglitly, Captain Jones, 46th N. I., Lieut. 
Tottenham, 3d Ligh* N. Cavalry, Lieut. Turner, 38th N. I., Messrs, 
Osborne, Hamster, Wetson, Merchant, Henry Smith, mid Edward 
Smith. From Madras: —Mr. Haidmg, Merchant aud Mr. Mooratt, 
Banker. 

Per Pesper, from Madras: —Alexander Steuarf, Esq. and 
Oliver Spioule. K*-q . Sur*»« oils R. N. 

per bark Fame, from Ceylon: —Mr. Edward Smith, late Com¬ 
mander, and 2 Laseais part ot the crew. 

Per 77. C. steamer Diuna :— Mrs. Lindqucst; Mrs. S f one; 
Cantu in Dobson, Country Service; I Corporal, 3 Privates, II. M. 
Regt. ; and 1 Ettropeau Convict. 

Per H. C. steamer Ganges: —Sir Charles and Lady D’Ov ley ; 
Rev. Mr. Dealirv ; C. Mart,ween. Esq. Chief Sec. to Govt.; 
Mr Raiding; and Mr. Hoif. 

Per bark Will Watch,from Singapore W. S. Quinton, Esq., 
B. C. Servne; and J. Hamilton. Ksq., Merchant. 

Per Pearl: — Mr, Dominick Lawgras; Mr. Edward Frieud, 
Ship Masiei; and Mr. John Robinson. 

Per Chat. Stuart: —E. W. C. He^sing, Esq., Surgeon ; A. J. 
Cantu rat-', Esq. and Mogul Aga Sahub, Merchants. 

Per Admiral Hugon , from Bourbon :— Monsr. Graudidier, 
M erchant; and Monsr. RoiismIk s, Law Officer. 

Per JVestor,from Madras: — Mr- Groves, Missionary, 

J'ar Sophia, from Madras: —Mrs. Beaddock and 2 children ; R. 
Walpoie, Ivq., Civil Service; Lieut. Beaddock; and Mr. P. Dwjer. 

Per 77. C. Steamer Ganges, from Chittagong Mr. Walters, 
Misses Smith and Walters, 11. Wallers, Esq,, Commissioner; C. 
Smith, E*>q. C. S.; G. Ilardin?, Esq., S. Crawford, Esq., K* 
McKenzie, Esq.; and 2 Musters Walters. 

Per Sylph, from China :—Captain W. 'Warden; and T. Golds, 
worthy, E&q. From Singapore: —W. Crane, Esq.; and Mr. Joseph 
Y acob. 

Per brig Bclhaven, from Pizagapatam : —Rev. Mr. Aikahie, 
Per Edward, from Singapore :—C. Jameson, Esq. Merchant. 
Per Pitginia from Coringa :—J. B. Miller, Esq., Merchant. 
Per John Bannerman,ftom Bombay :—Master Sutherland. 
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DEPARTURE OP PASSENGERS. 

Per Emily Jane, for China: —Morieson, Esq.; J. Goblet t r 
E«q.; amt J. B. Hi"gin*.nn, E-q. 

Per Indiana : —Mm. Learmoutli ; Miss Learpnouth ; J-»mes Lear- 
mouth, Esq.; John Livingston, E«q.; James Livingston, E-q.; Fer- 
gusson. Esq.; Fergusson, Esq.; Burt, E 1 ^. ; W G. Chieue, Esq.y 
Captain Margrave, B. A.amt James Watson, Esq. 

Per Emerald -Masters Hinder and Wall. 

Per Waterloo, for London Doctor Francis; Captain John¬ 
son; Doctor Sprole, B. N. $ Miss Ambrose; Masters Ambrose and 
Tattle. 

Per Isabella Robertson, for China: —Francis Mendes, Esq.; 
L. Pereira, E«q. and—Avmck, Esq. 

Per General Rewett,for London :—Mrs. Hunter, Mrs. Pringle 
and 2 » hildren. Col. H«int»*r, and Lieut. Webster. 

Per Enchantress, for London :—Mr. Mathew Boyd. 

DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 

(Where the place is not mentioned, Calcutta is to be understood.) 

183S MARRIAGES. 

Nov. 7 At Malacca, Robert Dingles, Esq-, to Eliza, only 
daughter of Samuel Garimg, Esq,, Resident Coun¬ 
cillor at Malaci a. 

Dec. 26 At the Mission Chapel Singapore, Charles Ross Mac¬ 
kenzie, 46ih Regiment M. N. I., to Rachel Rhoda, 
eldi st daughter ot the Lle\. Tliotnas Brighton, P ro- 
tesiant Missionary. 

1834 

Feb, 8 At Goa, Mr. R. Morgan, son of the late Captain R. 

Morgan, I. N. late Master Attendant ot Bombay, to 
Sen bora Donna Luiza Flor Texeira De Boamonde, 
daughter of the late Captain Joze Agosfmho Del/itn 
De Boainonde, of the Portuguese Military Servo e. 
March 2 At Bu&ar, Quarter Master Serjeant Thomas Cox, iBtlt 
Regt. N. I., to Miss Maria Thomas, eldest daughter 
of the late Joseph Thomas, Storekeeper and Overseer, 
Stud Department, Ghazeepore. 

II At Trichiuopoly, Samuel Philips, Esq., II. M. 54Ui 
Regt,, to Anne Malvina, youngest daughter of the 
late Lieut. Byrn, of the Madras Army. 

At Secunderabad, Mr.- Seuior Assistant Apothecary 
Augustin Greated Wilson, to Miss Frances Maria 
Williams, daughter of the late Capt. Raymond 
Williams, of the 25th Regiment Light Dragoons. 



IS At Poonah, David Dempster Chadwick, Ensign in the 
8th Regt. N. I., on this Establishment, (o Miss Caro* 
line WilhelimiiA Stokoe, second daughter of Thomas 
Weltden Stokoe, E*«q. of the Bombay Military Es¬ 
tablishment, third son of the late William Stokoe, 
Esq., of West A comb, near Hexham, Northumber* 
land. 

» IS A» Joy pore, the Rev. Edward White, A. M., Joint 
Diatrirt Chaplain <>t Cavrupore, to Barbara, the se¬ 
cond d u u: liter of Lieut.-Colonel J. A. Biggs, Com¬ 
manding Ai tiller}, Rajpootann. 

17 At J a impure, William Mathews, E q., to Miis Eliza 

Allen, sister of the late J. J. Forbes, E^q., M.D.II.C.S. 

18 A< Turhiiiopoly, Mr. C. R. McMahon, sun of the late 

l{. McM ihon. Esq., ot the Madras Medical Establish¬ 
ment, to M ilia, daughter ot 1). A. Rehe, E*q. 

— At Meerutt, John R. Holden Ruse, Esq , ot His Ma- 
j*s y’s> 11 It Light Dragoons, to Emilia Hall Jackson, 
eldest daughter of tl.e late M ij**r J. N. Jackson, C. ft. 

91 At Madras, Rowland Wonsley Chitfield, Esq., to Ger¬ 

trude Trevor, youngest daughter of George P. Tyler, 
E q., Madras Civil Service. 

96 At Dmapore, Ambrose Cardcw, Lieutenant Artillery, 
to Emma Maria, second daughter of J, Marshall, 
Esq Superintending Surgeon. 

31 A< Ca wit port*, Mr John Law Turnbull, to Amelia, third 
daughter of the late Mr. Samuel Greeuwnv. 

April 3 Captain John Scott, 55th Regt. N. 1., to Harriet, eldest 
daughter ot the late Captain G. Hunter, Bengal Com¬ 
missariat. 

7 Mr. Conductor Edward Townsend, Department of Pub¬ 
lic Woiks, Berhampore Division, to Miss Maria 
Campbell Hamilton. 

9 Mr. E. Goodall, junior, to Miss C. Somerville, second 
daughter of the late Captain James Somerville, of 
Commercolly. 

— Mr. E. C. Kemp, to Miss Esther Charlotte Davis. 

10 Alfred Oram, Esq., ludigo-plauter, to Mary, eldest 
daughter of the late R. B. Lloyd, Esq., one of the 
Commissioners of the Court of Requests. 

13 Mr. William Vant Hart, to Miss Laveuia Henrietta 
Rodrigues. 

19 At the Principal Roman Catholic Caurch, Mr. Edward 

Robent, to Miss Elizabeth Julian. 

21 At tl»e Cathedral, Patrick Chiene, Esq., 34th Regt. 
N. !., to Eliza, daughter of the late Lieut. Cunning¬ 
ham, of the Bengal Army. 

92 Mr. C. Owen, to Miss Let it is Mildred Maclean* 

— George Tempter Graham, Lieut. ArAllery, to Misa 
Frances Margaret Golightly. , 



VI 


1934 

Jan. 10 
14 
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9 

17 


21 


28 

23 


24 

26 


BIRTHS. 

A Macao, the lady of John C. Whileman, Esq, of a 
daughter. 

At Singapore, the lady of Lieutenant Alexander John 
Beghie, Madras Artillery, of q son. 

At Mncoa, the lady of Thomas R. College, E*-q. of a son. 

At Canton, the lady of James N. Daniel!, Esq., ofa son. 

At Sultanpore, Mrs. A. K. Agnew. of a son. * 

At Cawupore, Mrs. Webster, ot H. M. ]6ih Lancers, of 
a daughter. 

A Campong jGIam, the lady of Captain II. Prior. 23d 
Light Infantry, Commanding the Troops at Singa¬ 
pore, of a daughter. 

At Singapore, on hourd the Hannah, the Indy of Captain 
J«< kson. Commander of die said ship, ot a son. 

At Diiarwar, the lady of Archibald Spelts, Esq., Civil 
Service, of a son. 

On the river towards Cawnporp, the lady of Lieut. John 
Bruce, of His Majesty's l6ih Foot, ofa daughter. 

At Trir.hinopoly, the wile of Captain Walch, 54th Regi¬ 
ment, of a son. 

At Madras, the wife of the Rev. Edward Dent, of a 
daughter. 

AtA-ka, the wife of Mr. Assist. Apothecary Spratt, 
of a daughter. 

At Motninabad, the lady of Captain Strange, H. II. the 
Nizam’s Cavalry, of a son and heir. 

At Madras, the lady of J. F. Thomas, Esq. of the Civil 
Service, of a daughter. 

At Macao, the lady of J. B. Thornhill, Esq., of a son. 

At Meerut, the lady of Lieut.-Colonel J. P. Boileau, 
Horse Artillery, of a son. 

At St. Thomas’s Mount, the lady of Captain Ley, of the 
Artillery, of a daughter. 

At Kamptee, the lady of Captain J. F. Bird, 22d Regt. 
N. I , of a daughter. 

At Neemueh, the lady of Lieut.-Col. Duffin, Com¬ 
manding 2d Light Cavalry, of a son. 

At Madras, the Indy of Captain Keighly, Judge Advo¬ 
cate General of the Army, of a son. 

At Madras, the lady of T. O’Neill, Esq., of a daughter, 
still-born. 

At Ghazeepore, the wife of Assistant Apothecary Sim- 
mouds, of a dstighter. 

At Cawnpore, the lady of John Dempster, Esq. Acting 
Surgeon H. M. 16th Regt. of Foot, of a son. 

At Hurnee, Mrs. James Scott, of Baneote, of a daughter. 

At Ghuprah, the lady of W. A. Pringle, E^q. of a son. 

Emily, the vita of Charles Brownlow, Esq. ot a sou. 
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1833 

Dee. 7 

16 


Iuthe Fort of Bombay, the lady of Commander Hough¬ 
ton, India Navy, ot a son. 

At Bombay, the lady of W. C. Bruce, E*q., Civil Ser¬ 
vo e, of a son. 

At Bolundsliuhut, the lady ofG, M. Bird, Esq. C. S., 
of a daughter. 

Mrs J. Pal toil, of a daughter. 

Ai 'lie H. C. Botanic Gardens, Mrs. F. S. Bruce, of 
a daughter. 

A' S iftpnre, the lady of Andrew Anderson, Esq , of a 
'daughter. 

Mrs. John Gray, of a daughter. 

A* Mrfhubuleshwar Hills, the lady of Major Havelock, 
His M •jestj’s 4th Light Dragoons, of a daughter. 

A> P.driver.iiii f the lady o( Lieutenant Richard Ilurlocjc, 
29 h Regt. N. I., of a daughter. 

At M idrns, the lady of Captain JTohn Mon sou Bayes, 
38h Regiment Madras Native Infantry, of a daughter. 

At Meerut, the lady ot Lieut. Sibley, His Majesty’s 26th 
Regt., of a daughter. 

At Dmapore. the lady of John DeFountain, Esq.* 56th 
Regt. N. I.. of a son. 

At Iluwtil Bagh, the ladv of Lieut. Chas. Campbell, 
Commanding Kumaon Local Battalion, of a sou. 

In Chowiiughee, the lady of Ross D. Mangles, Esq., of 
a daughter. 

The wife of Mr. J. J. Ilyppnlite, of a son. 

The Wife of Mr. W. Barrett, of a son. 

Mrs. Roe, wife of Captain R. A. J. Roe, of a daughter. 

Mrs. W. G. McCarthy, of a daughter. 

At Kuroaul, the lady ol Lieut. C. II. Naylor, 8th N. I., 
of a son. 

At Mozuflerpore, Tirhoot, the lady of T. J. Dash wood. 
Esq of the Civil Servir#*, of a daughter. 

Mrs. M. Lockeu, wife of Mr. R. Lockeu, of the II. C. 
Bengal Marine, of a sou. 

At Allahabad, Mrs. T. D*»vis, of a son. 

Mrs. J. Wells, wife ot Mr. Mate Pilot Wells, of a 
daughter. 

The wife of JVL- Richard Deefholts, of a son. 

Mrs. Mark D’Cruze, of a son. 

The lady ot J. B Ogilvy, Esq., Civil Service, of a son. 

The lady of Johannes Avdall, Esq., of a daughter. 

The wife of Mr. W. Dickson, of a son. 

DEATHS. 

At Ber.coolen, James Grant, Esq., of that place; deeply 
and sincerely regretted. 

At the Cape of Good Hope, P. Y. Lindsqy, Esq? of the 
Bengal Civil Service, second son of the Lord Bishop 
of Kildare * 



1834 

Jan. 2 At Singapore, at the house of J, S. Clark, JSsq., Alexan* 
der Page, E'-q., late ot Calcutta* 

No dale At Sea, of a fever contracted at Muscat, Captain Frank 
Gore Willock, R, N. 

Feb. 8 At Campong Glam, Hester Sonhia, the beloved wife of 
Captaiu 11. Prior, of the 23% Light Intamry, Com¬ 
manding the Troops at Singapore. 

13 At Sea. shortly alter leaving Rntavn harbour, Captain 
Mackie, late Commander of the brig Lucy. 

23 At Horiole, Archibald. *.on of Lieut. A. Woodburn, 
25th Regt. N. I., aged 6 weeks and 2 data 
March 3 At Poonah, John Burnett, E^q., of the Bombay Civil 
Service, aged SO years*. 

5 In camp at Raja poor. Budget Pri*»cill* J nes. the only 

daughter ot Mr. Assistant Apothecary John Join s, of 
the Superintending Surgeon'*, Department, N n 'lnou 
I) ms ion. aged 2 years, 6m<mihs and 13 d epiy 

regretted by her disconsolate J'aUier ami motif r. 

6 At Trn hinopoly, Henry Hoy re, the infant son of Cap¬ 

tain Walcll. 54th Re<r}||ient. 

§ At Dharwar, Efeugu William Claudios Ei^kine, of the 
18th Regiment Native Inf'iitry, from the rife* is of a 
tall from his horse, winch he hud whilst homing near 
that place the day before. 

13 At Banda, Brevet Caidatn the Hou’hie P*tri<k Camp¬ 
bell Sinclair, of th^Oih N. I. 

17 Mr. Joseoh De Monte, aged 65 years, late an assistant 
in live Police Office. 

20 At Cawnpore, Charlotta, the infant daughter of Lieut, 
and Riding Master Webster, of the 16 b Lancers; 
innch regretted b\ her dear parents. 

23 At Cannanore, Ilenrj Lubbren, E-q , it* tlu* 34 h year 
of his age; deeply lamented by hi** afflict'd i-rmher. 

— Mrs. Ann Nichols widow of the late Captain G. Nichols, 
of the Country Service, aged 37 >ears. 

25 At Diim-Dum, Mr John Watson, Assistant Commissary, 

aged 62 years, 8 months and 25 days. 

— At Ghazeepoor, William Henry, the eldest son M. 

Ferrier, Esq , aged 3 years, 3 months and 25 days. 

— Nazareth, the infant son of Mr. G. F. Bow bear, aged 
8 days. 

26 At Akyab, in Amman, J. Doff, Esq., Adjutant Arracan 

Local Battalion, aged 34 years. 

— At Cawnpore, II. Wardroper, E«q , Lieutenant of Ilia 
Majesty's 16th or Queen’s Lauceis ; most deeply and 
sincerely lamented. 

31 Mrs, Mary Neries, aged 40 years. 

•— At Lucknow, the infant daughter of Lieutenant Mac* 
fitie, Artillery, aged 5 months and 18 days. 



IX 


31 Mrs. Elizabeth Shilling ford, widow of the late Jump* 
Slullmgford, £»q , aged 27 yesra and 10 mouths. 

April l Master George May, soil of Captain John Frederick 
M»v, 72d Regiment Native Infantry, aged 8 years. 

3 Mrs. T. Paul, senior, aged 47 year*. 

— At Akynb, of jungle fever, Lieutenant Henry Mu kin- 
tosh, 43d N. I., Junior Assistant to the Commissioner 
• of Arracau. 

4 Mrs. Einelia Budge, widow of Mr. Nicholas Budge, ag d 

53 years. 

5 Thomas Richardson, E^q., Magistrate of the 24 Per* 

gunnahs, aged 34 years. 

6 Mr. Win. Samuel Elia*, aged 22 years. 

— Mr. Ahr«ham Matthew, aged 90 years. 

30 At gCawnpore, Lieut. Archibald, Kennedy 67th Nitiye 
Infantry. 

11 Ann, the lady of Edward Mullins, Esq., »ged 50 years. 

No wife could he more worthy, no mother mure all‘*c- 
tionate. 

12 Mr. Jones Hammond, 1st Officer of the American ship 

Margaret , aged 25 years. 

13 Master George Thomag Boyd, soil of Air. George Bojd, 

aged 3 years. 

18 At Berhampore, Mr. Charles James Woodward, A'O- 

theeary H. C. Subordinate Wedi« al Establishment. 

19 At Chinaurah, Mrs. Feliciana D’Gruze, the wife of Air, 

M. DeCrnze, aged 20 yeara. 

22 Mr. Charles Gooderham. 

— Mrs. Mary Alilh-r. 

— Mrs. Chill, widow of the late Conductor Chill. 

IS Master II. H. Gill, sou of Mr. Gill, aged 1 year, 6 moti’hs, 
and 1 day. 

25 John Robert Fitzpatrick, Esq. aged 17 yea ?, 4 tnoulha 
aud 15 days. 



A DMTNISTRATIONS TO ESTATES , 
UP TO APRIL 28, 1834. 


Estates of 

B *n*on. Goo* ■,« (Major,)... . 

CVuiii' 1 ', Julin tSurgcon ). 

Cr *.• > , Rn7.ioti(lateof Howrah.) 
O ~jfor^ , Tnoroose (late ol Dac- 

r».). ... 

I.jrduer, Thomas.. 

AJ Sir John, K. C. B. 

(G.'iif mi.). 

John, (Chemist and 

Drug*' ist.).. 

Ricoaiils, Goddard (Colonel.).. 
Ill m , d*oii, Thomas (Civil Ser- 

.. 

]{ James (late of Great Bri- 

). 

So Wm. 'Tower (Civil Ser- 

’ ). 

W i», J-tm l x k si>*i Com. Old ) 

W Win. Warren (late ot‘ 

TilUUUt.)... 

TtlJh~aiOEts 


Executors , Administrators , fi*c. 
Registrar Supreme Court. 
Registrar Supreme Court. 

S. Dampen, executor. 

Registrar 1 Supreme Court. 
Registrar Supreme Court. 

• 

Registrar Supreme Court. 

H. O. Melhuish, administratrix. 
W. Blunt, executor. 

E. A. Richardson, administratrix. 

Registrar Supreme Court. 

t 

Registrar Supreme Court. 

Ann Watson, executrix. 

J. W. Yuh*, J. Howell, and II. 
Hill, pxpruiors. 

' alAltKiuT. 


GOVERNMENT SECURITIES,— April 28, 1834. 

TO BUY. TO SELL. 


Ilemittable Loan, 6 per Cent. 24 0 or 23 0 Prein. 

C 1st Class. 18a 

O «1 5 per Cent. < 2d Class. 0 12 a 

13«l Class. 0 4 a 0 0 

Second or Middle 5 per Cent. Loan. ..... 3 0 a 0 4 Prem. 

New 3J 5 per Cent. Loan...... 3 0 a 2 8 ,, 

4 per Cent. Loan... 0 8 a l 0 Disct. 


Bank of Beugal Shaies.. Sa. Rs. 3,200 Prem. 3,100 


RANK OF BENGAL RATES. 


Discount on Private Bills,... 0 0 

Ditto on Government and Salary Bills, . 4 0 

Interest on Loan* on Deposit. 4 0 


Do. ouopeu accounts, the Bank lending on Deposit Security 3 0 


COURSE OF EXCHANGE. 

BUY ] CALCUTTA. [SELL. 

1 9^ Government Bills, 12 mouths’ date, per Sa. Rs. 1 10 

1 II Oilier Pohlic Bills, per Sa, Rs. 3 1 

2s Id a 2s 2\d Private Bills, 6 months* sight, 2s 3d a 2s 4 d 


PRICES OF BULLION. 


* TO BUY. TO SELL 

Dollar*, . per 100 Sa. Rs. 209 12 208 8 

Sovereigns, . each 10 10 10 8 

Guineas, .. ditto II 0 10 12 

Old Gold Mohurs, . ditto IT 9 17 8 

New Gold Mohurs, .. ditto 16 11 16 5 

























SHIPPING REGISTER , 

• FOR MAY, 1834. 


ARRIVALS. 

Jfpril 30 Bark Indus , Win. H'tgart, from Glasgow 251h Novem¬ 
ber. Hud Luut’*) End Iltli Dn<enibiT. 

May , 2 Brig Westoe, J. Scnrr, trom the Mauritius 26th Decem¬ 
ber, Mini Solomon's Island 5tl> April. 

6 Bark Dal la Merchant, James Weir, from Rangoon 13th 

April. 

7 Slim General Gascoyne, J. Fisher, from the Isle of France 

23*1 February, Madias 14th April, and Coringa 3d 
May. ... 

8 Steamer Forbes. J. M. Forth, from Madras 1st May. 

— Ship Carnatic, D. Proodloot, from Coringa 4<h May. • 
— ling Minerva , L. E*teve, troui iJimsda 30lli April. 

10 Ship John Adam, 3* Rorhe,Yrou» Point de Gallellth, 
and Triii' <Miialee 19*h A^ril, «nd Point Pedro 3d May. 
— Ditto Spartan, J. Wef*h, from Poiul Pedro 30th April, 
and i\l idras 3d Mh\. 

— Ditto Captain Cook , W. Thompson, from Point Pedro 
1st, Hud M d> •' 3 i May. 

17 Bark Water Witch , A. Henderson, from China 27th 

March, Mini SiMj-apor.* 14 h April. 

18 French ship Rord^lais, Ln Porte, from Bordeaux 10th 

September, Maui mas and Bourbon {dates not men¬ 
tioned.) t 

— Si)ip Adelaide, It. D. Guthrie, from the Isle of France 
19th ,\i>rtl. 

21 Bark Bengal, D Riml.ie, from Glasgow 28th January 
and JVl'idt'ira 20.h February. 

— Ditto CVouin, J Con man, from Liverpool 26th Decem¬ 
ber. 

— Ditto Addinghatn . J. Sedgwick, from the Mauritius 
(dare not uu ii'ioned.) and Coringa l2<h May. 

— Shi i ' John JMacLellen, D. Medonald, from Greenock 
J3l»« Deceuib l*. 

23 B*rk William Thompson , J. Wight, from the Mauritius 

3d A'*rd. and Point Pedro 8th May. 

24 Birk Herculean, M. King, from Liverpool ISih Dec. 
—. Ditto Austen, 3. Ricketts, from China 3lst March,Sin¬ 
gapore (date not mentioned) and Acheen 13th May. 

— Ditto Westmoreland , J. Brigstock, from Point Pedro 
l3th ditto. 

— Ditto Tancred, P. BIupb, from Ceylon 5th ditto. 

27 Bark Swallow, W. Adaui, from Madras J8<li May. 
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25 

27 


Sliip Heroine, It. McCarthy, from Madras 4lh May, 
ami Gogoolapullv 2()'.h ditto 
H. C. brig Henry Merit on, tiom'Madras^ld May. 
Schooner Speed Khan, J. P. GnfFeth, from Lmdon 10tit 
February. 

Ship Princes$ Viltoria, J. Bisset, from Sydney 4th 
March. ' 

Ship Nusrat Shaw , J Pierse, from Bombay 7tl* May. 
Ship Aurora, D. Dawson, from Penang 8ih Maya 


DEPARTURES. 

Ship Ruby, W. Walden, lor Singapore and China. 
Bmk Sophia , J. Bluett, for Aki ah. 

Siiip Alexander , W. Sanderson, for the Mauritius. 

Bark Vesper, T. T. Alt wood, for the Mauritius. 

•French brig Sirius. T. F. Grillet, for Bourbon. 

Bark Red Rover , Win, Clifton, for China. 

Brig Belhaven , M. Crawford, for China. 

Brig Harriet , G Solomon, for Penang. 

Schooner Charles Stewart , D. Ross, tor Moulinein. 
Bark Edina , J. Norris, for Muuiineitt. 

Bark Sylph , R. Wallace, for China. 

Ship Ceres, J. Blampied, for hie of France. 

Brig Cecelia , P. Roy, tor the Straus hii<1 Malacca. 

Ship Elizabeth, (7. Blenkensop, tor Bombay. 

American ship Eclipse, A. P< rrt, for Salem. 

H. C. C. ship General Palmer, W. Thomas, for London. 
Snip Argyle, McDonald, for Madras. 

American btig Apthorp , H. G. Bridges, for New York. 
Brig Richard Bell, l. W'odle, lor Ciiina. 

Schooner Young Rover J. BakeF, for Moulinein. 

Ship Parsee , E MiKeiiar. for London. 

Bark Ann , J. Tmdale, tor London. 

French *kip Victoire et Lisse, C. Vellebogard, for Bor¬ 
deaux. 

French ship Admiral Hugon , Lefrancois, for Bourbon., 


ARRIVAL OF PASSENGERS. 

Per General Gascoyne, from Isle of France: —Lieut. Hopper. 
Per Spartan, from Madras .-—Mrs. Taylor and infant child, 
Mr. JV1.G. Much in, and Mr. D. W Hill. 

Per Young Rover , from Monlmein :— C. J. Sutherland, Esq., 
J. Tomlin, E«q„ F. P. L. Chamber, E»q., M*;ssrs. T. Benlly and J. 
Bently, Manners, and T. A rat non, Armenian. 

Per, Bengal , from Glasgows — Mrs. J. Thompson, Miss 
Graham, Captain Campbell, 29th N. 1., Dr. W. B'lehanan, Cornet 
W. Waugh,' 16th Lancers, Mr. M. Campbell, and Mr. Thus. 
Uvquliart. 
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Per JoHn MacLellen, from Greenock:— Mrs. Bowie and 
Mr. Andrew Bowie. „ 

Per Herculean, from Liverpool: — William Mitchell, Esq. 

Per bark Austen,from China : —Mrs. Ricketts and child $ and' 
Mr*». Latliroo. * 

Per Tancred.from Ceylon: —Mr. J. D. Brand. 

Per Swallow, from Madras: —Mrs. Adam, Cnpt. Johnstone, 
B. N. Inquiry, Lieut. Scare, Madras Artillery, Lieut. Bower, ditto' 
Ynfantrj, G. Adam, E9q. and J. Dowell, Esq. Merchants. 


DEPARTURE OF PASSENGERS. 

Per Cecelia, for Singapore: —.Messrs. J. Blackburn and Far- 
quhnr. 

Per Parsee: —Mrs. Colvin, A. Colvin, Esq., Dr. John Colvin, 
Montefiure Joseph. Esq., and two ihildren. 

Per bark Vesper , for the Mauritius: —Pringle, Esq. Civil 
Servo e. 

Per ship Bolton, for the Cape : —Mrs. Tfnlhead, Mrs. Thom¬ 
son. Mrs. M« Gertie, Mrs Ekins, Miss Reddish, N. Hudson, Esq. 
Civil Service, ami R. W.dlpole, Esq. Civil Service.— For London : 
Lieut. Ekin», Bengal Cavalry, Lieut. Southhall, H. M. 38tli 
Regiment, anti six children. 

Per Ann: —Mr. G. 11. Richardson, R. H. McNees, Esq. and 
child. 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


(WflERE THE PLACE IS NOr MENTIONED, CALCUTTA IS TO BE UNDERSTOOD.) 

1834 MARRIAGES. 

April 9 At Madras, Mr. Charles Stewart, Assistant Apothecary, 
to M’W: Jane Orton, only daughter of the late Mr, 
Griihu Orton, Livery Stable-keeper. 

11 At Tripassore, Acting Staff Serjeant Major Samuel 

llil'on, to Mrs. Sarah luce, widow of the late Mr. 
Silvester I nee. 

12 At Poona, Mr. Robert Xavier Murphy, Mahratta Inter¬ 

preter and Translator to the Supreme Court, to Cha'r- 
loite Bellew, only daughter ot Mr. John Bellew, De¬ 
puty Assistant Commissary of Ordnance, on this es¬ 
tablishment. 

16 At Tiiehinopoly, Mr. Edward Jarrett Jones, Missionary, 
S P. G. F. to Charlotte Eliza, daughter of the Rev. 
D. S-hrejvogel. 

— Lieut. William Cantis, of the 15th Regt. N. I., to Mary 
Jane, eldest daughter of Capt, O'Connell Commissary 
of Ordnance. * 
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16 Mr. Clark Cater, to Miss Margaret'Eliza Brady. 

18 At Madras, Lieut. R. S. Dobbs, 9di Regt. N. 1., ta 

Jane Margaret, \oungest daughter of the late Robert 
Cathrart, E q., of Durham, Pforth Britain. 

— Mr. J. II. Taylor, of the Herald Office, to Miss Cathe¬ 
rine Kelly. 

19 At Bombay, Mr. Rohf. Walter, to Mi** Anne Blowers. 
SI At Mullye, Capt. Ninian Lowm, of the 63d Regt. N. L, 

to Eliza Mary Anna, eldest daughter of Captain 
Reynolds, of the same Regt. 

22 At Futtehghur, Sergeant John Convey, 2d troop 2d 
brigade Horse Artillery, to Miss Frances Parrel, of 
Etawali. 

28 At Bombay, Richard Spooner, E*q., Civil Service, to 

Mary Anne, eldest daughter ut L. Hathvvuj, Esq., 
Surgeon of the Artillery. 

25 At Delhi, Mr. E Kinsey, to Miss Eliza McPherson. 

26 Mr. George Bowers, to Mrs. Elizabeth Hobson. 

— Mr. M. Gonsalves, to Miss Anna Goings. 

29 At Dinapore, Lieut. R. Stnjth, Artillery, to Ann, fourth 

daughter ot Jautes Gibbon, E**q. 

— Mr. W. F. Gorne9, head gardener of the H. C. Botanical 
Garden, to Miss Pamela Fenwick. 

May 6 At Cawnpore, Lieut. Thnmaa Biadridge S'nddy, of the 
8th Regt, of Light Cavalry, to L ‘Ui^a E'iz»beth, 
daughter of William Bitho •, of Grey’s Wood, Has- 
lemere, a**d North Bank, Regents Park. 

IS Mr. J. H. Hatton, to Mi** A WuImiiis. 

21 Mr. James Fordvce, to Mias Caroline Williams. 

24 Mr. William P»ice, to M^i Amelia Sophia Pritchard. 

26 Capt. Sutton, H. M. T * 49ill Regiment, to Miss Sarah 
Louisa Barnes. 

1834 BIRTHS. 

Jan. 22 At Wynhtirgh, Cape ot Good Hope, the lady of Captain 
E. Willoughby, Assistant Quarter Master General of 
the ArniV, of a daughter. 

24 At Cam|»Miig Glam, the lady of Capt. Henry Prior, of 
the 23d Ligtit Infantry, Commanding the Troops at 
Singapore, of a daughter. 

March 17 At Port Louis, Maun tins, the lady of Wm. Ainslie, 
junior, E v q. of a non. 

21 At Bangalore, the wife of Mr J. Hamnett, of the Ord¬ 
nance Department, of a daughter. 

Jpril 6 At Rhio, the lady of M, A. Borgen, Esq. Master At¬ 
tendant, of a son. 

9 At Byeulla, Mrs. A. W. EUiott, of a son, 

11 At Madras, the lady oi Lieut. E. Willis, 28th N. I, of 
m a. daughter. 



13 Af Surat, Ihe lady of Captain Bracks, Indian Navy r 
senior Naval Officer on (he station, of a son. 

— At Vepery, the wife **t Mr. J. O’Hara, of a son. 

-— At Allahabad, Mis, William Ji hiiaon, of a son. 

17 At Madras, Mrs. Catherine Purcell, wife of Mr. J. A. 

Purcell, senior Asst. Apothecary. ot a son. 

» — At Muttra, the lady of Capt. W. Martin, 57th Regt. 
N. I., of a son. 

18 At Surat, the lady of J, Vibart, E e q. Civil Service, o 

a daughter. 

— At Auriiugaliad, the lady of Captain George Twemloir, 
Bengal A rlillerj, of a daughter. 

SO At Simla, the lady of Lieut. Chester, of a son. 

— At Kurnaol, the wife of Ovemeer John Shaw, D. P* 
Works, ot a son. 

. — At Bellarr, Mrs. George S. F. Ross, of a son. 

21 At Bogvrangotah, Mrs. Charles Rose, of n son. 

— At Seent.derahad, the lady ot Capt. P. Haniond, Arlille- 
r\, of a son. 

— At Ootacamuud, the lady of Capt. Lawe, of the Engi¬ 
neers, of a son. 

22 The wife of Mr. John Christ on, of a daughter. 

23 At BelUry, the lady of Lieutenant Lawtord, Engineers, 

ot a daughter. 

25 At Randal Lodge, Rn/nbay, (he lady of J. H. Duiisler- 

ville, Esq. 12th Regt. N. I., of a daughter, si ill-bum. 
— The lady ot W. T. Dawes, Esq., of a still-horn sou. 

26 Mrs. Jacob Hoff, ot a son. 

—. The lady of F. O. Wells, Esq., of a daughter. 

27 A* Delhi, the lady of Captain Ramsay, Bngade Major, 

of a son. 

28 At Benares, the lady of Lieuf. C. I. Lewis, D. A. C. G., 

of a dough icr. 

— At Malcolm Peyt, Bombay, the ladv of Ensign J. 
M or phew Browne. Bombay European Regt., of a son. 

29 At Sea, ou board the Isadora, 'he mdv ot Lieut. John 

Gi Hues, of the 8th Regt. N. 1., ot a son. 

—- At Bancoorah, the lady of Lieut.-Col. Shuhiham, Coin- 
tnaudiiig 31st Regt. N. I., of a daughter, 

— * At Cawnpore, the lady ot Lieut. Win. Ashmore, of a 
daughter. 

— The lady ot G. M. Batten, F.-q. C. S., of a daughter. 

May 1 At Gya, the lady of D. W Fraser, Esq. of a daughter. 

— At Bombay, the lady or H. U. Turner, Esq., of a son. 

2 At Bombay, MtS. J. H. Reel, of a daughter. 

3 At Bheundy, the lady ot Capt. Farrell, 6th N. I., of a 

daughter. # 

5 At Meerutt, Mrs. G. P. Lumley, of asnif. 

— At Sultaupore, Benares, the lady of Impit. R. P. P<mui 
father, 31 Light Cavalry, of a daughter. 
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6 At Daren, Mr«. George Dixon, of »daughter. 

8 At Delhi, thd'wife ot Mr. E. Persona, of a still-born son. 
— At Chmtar, the lady of Assistant Surgeon Barber, of a 
daughter. 

& Mr«. R. S. Strickland, of a soil. • 

—- Mrs. A. Fleming, of a son. 

10 Mrs. J. D’Santos, of a daughter. , 

— A* Burdwan, the lady of Henry Millett, Esq., of the 
Civil Service, of a son. 

11 At Madras, the lady of John Carnac Morris, Esq., of 

•he Civil Service, of a son. 

12 At Bancoorah, the lady of J. W. Ricketts, Esq., of a 

son. 

IS In Fort William, the wife of Garrison Pay Serjeant 
Gray, of a son. 

— A< Boolnudshuhar, the lady of Capt. Rd. Wilcox, of a 
daughter. 

14 The lady of John Failey Leith, Esq., Barister at Law, 

of a s ol. 

15 At Bonnet, the lady of Richard Herbert Mytton, Esq., 

Civil Service, ot a Ron. 

18 At Purneah, the lady of F. Gouldsbury, Esq., Civil 
Service, of a daughter. 

21 At Barrai kpore, the lady of Lieut. Van Ileythuysen, of 

a 8o.il. 

22 Mrs. Jrimes* Dufholts, of a son. 

25 Mrs. Janies Ogilvic, of a daughter. 

26 At Cossipore, the lady of Major G. Hutchinson, of the 

Engineers, of a daughter. 

27 The lady of Captain A. B. Clapperton, officiating First 

Assistant Master Attendant, of a daughter. 

(No dale) Mis. R. Gordon, of a son. , 

(Nodule) At Benares, at the house of R. Bernard, Esq., the lady 
of R. Taylor, Esq , of twins. 

1834 DEATHS. 


Jan- 16 

24 

Feb. 8 
March 5 


20 


At Maderia, Isabella, wife of Capt. David Ewart, of 
Artillery, and daughter of the late Major Richard 
Hodgson, of this establishment, aged 23. 

At Luiknnw, the lady ot Capt. G. Templer, 22d 
Regt. N. I. 

At Campang Glam, the beloved wife of Capt. H. Prior, 
23d Light Infantry. 

At Batavia, at the house of Richard Melbourn, Etq., 
Pidara Tjina, William John Greig, Esq-, ot Lerwick, 
Shetland, nephew to John Deans, Esq., late of this 
city, of a lingering consumption, at the early age of 

♦ 22 years. 

At Penang, Mr. George Yonge, aged 35 years. 
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At Stony River, killed whilst on a reconnoitring party, 
at the 25ih year of his age. Lieutenant James Andrew 
*ErBkin£, His Majesty’s 48(h Regiment, deeply and 
sincerely lamented both by the officers and men. 

At Mhow, Nicholas Joseph, second son of Nicholas 
llielly, Qr.-Mr. Seijt. 16:h Regt. N. 1.; aged 5 
years, 2 ifiouths mid 24 ilaj's. 

At Somanaphett, Ensign C. D. Babington, of the 31st 
Regt. N. I. 

At Somanaphett, Ensign J. Robertson, of the 9th Regt. 

N. I. 

At Madras, whilst serving with an advance party from 
Colonel Jackson’s force on the N. W. Goorg Frontier, 
Ensign David Johnston, of Hie 51st Regiment Native 
lutaulry, Acting Quarter M isier to the 40lh Regi¬ 
ment. 

At Skekarpoor^Ensign David MacDuflf Bridges, of tlife 2d 
Regt. N. I. 

In Camp at Kitnedy, Lieut. J. P. Power, of Engineers. 

At Bolaram, the wife of Mr. Sub-Assistant Surgeon 
Joseph Vital, Nream’s Service; aged 23 years and 6 
mouths. • 

At Secunderabad, William Nerhudda, son of Qr. Master 
Serjeant and Anne Swiuscoe, H. M. 45th Regt. aged 
2 years and I month. 

At Allahabad, Samuel Willoughby, the fourth son of 
Mr. J. Horn, aged 1 year, 3 months and 11 days. 

At Camp Dubhaee, Sarah Julia, the infant daughter of 
C. G. Foy, Sub-Assistant Surveyor, aged ]0 months. 

At Lucknow, Henrietta, youngest daughter of Ser¬ 
geant Major Kuight, 22d Regt. aged 6 years and 4 
months. 

At Kavel, the wife of Mr. Charles Marshall, Clerk of 
St. Thomas’s Church, aged 27 jeais. t 

At Rerhampore, Major George Msrarthey Greville, of 
His Majesty’s 38th Regt. 

At Bellary, l^etitia Mary, only child of Lieut. John 
Horner, H. M. 55th Regt.; aged 2 years and 4 
nion ihs. 

At Kaniptee, Lieut. C. Messiter, of the 22d Regt. N. I. 

Thos. Luckier, E*q., formerly of the Honorable East 
India Company’s Naval Service. 

At Dacca, Lieut.-Col. Watson, late Commanding 53d * 
Regt. N, 1 .1 most deeply and deservedly regretted by 
the Officers and men under his command, as well as 
by lhat society, of which he Was a distinguished 
ornament. 

Mrs. Maria McNees, wife of Mr, R* K. McNeest aged 
19 years. 
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t Mr*» Elizabeth Susanna Silippey, aged 25 years, 6 
months and I2da)s. 

3 Mr. William Montgomery, son of Mr. James Mont* 

gomery. 

— A« Darcu, John Hollow Esq., aged 80 years. Sincerely 

lamented by hi** family and friends. 

4 Mr. Alexander Moreiro, proprietor of the East Indian 

Press, aged 43 tears and 2 months. 

—- Mr John Br)«e Melville, nephew of the Revd.«D. 

Br>ce, aged 25 ) ears } much and siiicerelv regretted. 
—« At Ak)ah, William Angelo, son ofCapt. W. Limonds, 
commanding at that place, aged 2 years, 3 months and 
26 da) a. 

6 Virginia Adelaide, the infant daughter of Mr. Thomas 

Victor, aged 1 i e«r, 9 months and 15 days. 

«— At Trirhinopol), W. Valemine, Esq., aged 37 years j 
leaving a disconsolate widow and 4 children to bemoan 
their irretrievable loss. 

7 Mrs. Catherine Walker, wife of Mr. William Walker, 

Provisioned aged 30 yeais. 

— A* Bom bar, Elizabeth Mary, daughter of Mr. Sub- 

Conductor Trenti, Commissariat Department, aged I 
j ear. 

8 Miss Eliza Gould, daughter of the late Mr. R. Gould, 

Auctioneer, aged 28 jears. 

9 M iss Margaret Victoria Vauqulin, daughter of the la«e 

Mr. John Vauqulin, aged 13 )ears, 8 months and 19 
days. 

— Miss Anna Irene S'reMell, daughter of Charles George 

StreUetl, Esq , Attorney at Law, aged 2 years ami 

2 months. 

— In Loudon Buildings, aged IS years and upwards, Henry 

Leach, of the Englishman establishment, eldest son of 
Garrison Serjeant-Major Leach. He was an intel¬ 
ligent and industrious lad, and is much regretted by 
his emplov t r. 

]6 Monsieur Frederic Detours, Avocat; aged 27 years. 

—. At Madras, Mary Ann, the infant daughter of Serjeant- 
Major J. Duvis of the late Carnatic Ordnance Artifi¬ 
cers, aged J3 inontlia and ]0 da)a. 

12 Mra. Caroline L\ dia Wood, wife of Capt. W P. Wood, 
of the Country Service} aged 83 years, 5 mouths and 

3 da) a. 

— William Marleod, E**q., Attorney at Law ; aged 43 

years and 8 months. 

— At the Sand Heads, on board the tAsseerghur pilot brig, 

Mr. Mathew William Newcomb, B. C. Marine} aged 
22 years} deeply aud sincerely regretted. 
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14 At the Qoolie Bazar, Richard, son of Mr. R. Haviland, 
Commissariat Department; aged 4 years and 6 mouths. 

— Miss Mary Dogherty, of the European Female Orphan 

Asylum, aged 13 years. 

J5 Miss Charlotte Robain; aged 19 years, 4 months and 
19 days. 

— Mr. Bartholomew Hunt Daunt, of the Court of Re¬ 

quests, aged 28 years. 

— Mr. Richard Crockford, of the Police Establishment, 

aged 41 years. 

16 Miss Agries Disandt, daughter of D. Disandf, Esq., 

Assistant to Messrs. Lyall, Mathesou and Co. aged 
4 months and 3 days. 

—• Mrs. Sophia Brampton, aged 38 years. 

17 At Benares, Georgians, daughter of Mr. William Raw- 

storne, aged 13 years. 

18 At Howrah, James McNeight, Esq., aged 56 years. 

19 The infant sou of Mr. and Mrs. A. D’Souza ; aged 5 

months. 

— Mr. Jaques Conolley $ aged 40 years. 

20 Mrs. Elizabeth Kiernander, the wife of Mr. J. Kiernan- 

der, aged 27 years, 0 months, and 1 day. 

— Mrs. Luisa DeRozario; aged 45 years. 

— William Thompson, Esq., late of the ship Captain 

Cook. 

21 Mr. Thomas Maudsley Hartshorn, Engineer; aged 43 

years, 7 months, and ]1 days. 

— Mr. Thomas Walker, of the ship Royal George ; aged 

27 years. 

— Lucy Ellen, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Carbery. of Go¬ 

vernment Place, East; aged 16 months and 7 days. 

— Of pulmonary consumption, Carrol Humphry, Esq., 

M. D., of Albany, New York, and Surgeon of the 
American strip Edward; aged 31 years. 

— Mrs. Mary Atkins, relict of the late Mr. Roller! Atkins, 

of the Honorable Comuatiy’s Mamie; aged 61 tears. 

22 Miss Henrietta Grace Coles, daughter ot Mr. C. G. 

Coles, aged 1 year, 1 month, and 31 days. 

— Captain James Browne Moore, foruieily a Branch Pilot 

H. C. M. S.; aged 61 years. 

S3 • Mr. John Taylor, proprietor of the Billard Rooms in 
Cie-spoilxli, aged 30 yeais and 4 mouths. 

■— Mr. John Peter Marques, sou ot Mr. Johu Isaac Mar¬ 
ques, aged 5 months and 11 days. 

24 Mrs. Mary Hartshorn, aged 46 years, 7 mouths,'and It 
days. 
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24 Miss Mntilria Hamilton, a ward Qf the Erce School, 
n ; r<*d 12 years, 10 mouths, ami 24 dajs. 

— Mr, Fiedernk Chelthaui, ay-das years. 

. — JWr l Immiih** John Wood, Accountant of the General 
P- s' Office, n«vd S3 >ears. « 

— At Mins Mitiass, leaving her friends and'a 

lictiotlmd h ver to deplore her lo»s. 

26 Mi" Sophia S. P. Bagram, the relict of the late S.*P. 
Bag rain, Esq., aged 26 years. 
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A D3IINTSTRATIONS TO ESTATES, 
up to may 29 , 1834 . 

Executors , Administrators s @fc. 


Estates of 

Ahmuty, R (Civil Service.).... 

A plm, C. D’O. (Major.). 

It!i George.• ■ .......a.i... 

Bmiohicr, S. E. (Spinster.). 

Biowne, M. W. (Colonel.). 

Bnreltell, W. J (Indigo Planter.) 

Davidson, A S. 

Delamottc, D. (Civil Service.).. 

Dnwdeswell, \V. (formerly of 

Ewell.)... 

Gibson, Susanah (Widow.). 


Il.irdy, Betty (Widow.).... 

Hodges, Eliza (Widow.). 

Liudsaj, P. Y. (Civil Service.). 


Ij *w, Jurncs (Major.). 

Macdonald, A. (Indigo Planter.) 
M.ircns, Mary (Widow.). 


JVIiebie, J. (Mariner.). 

Odell, J. C. (Major.).,.... 

Richardson, 'I'. (Civil Service.).. 
Ridge, C. J. (Captain.). 


Ridge, E. J. (Captain.)... 


Robertson, D. (Mariner.). 

Rowe, J W. (Captain.). 

S roe in ntt\ Bhedhoomoney Dossee 
(Widow.)... 


"Wellesley, Gerald (Civil Ser¬ 
vice.). ;.. 

W} nne, R. O. (Civil Set vice.).. 


Registrar Supreme Court. 

Registrar Supreme Court. 

Registrar Supreme Court. 

Registrar Supreme Court. 

Clements Brown, hs constituted 
attorney of A. A. Browne, 
sole administrator. 

Win. Carr, utiinuiistfstor. 

Registrar Supreme Court. 

T. Watkins, as constituted attor¬ 
ney of P. DeUmotte, execu¬ 
tor. 

Registrar Supreme Court. 

George Lamb and Matilda bis 
wife, administrator and admi¬ 
nistratrix. 

Registrar Supreme Court. 

Registrar Supreme Court. 

li. E. Blaiiev, as constituted at¬ 
torney of Mrs. H. E. Lindsay, 
executrix. 

Registrar Suureine Court. 

Registrar Supreme Court. 

R. Kelsall, J. Williams, and 
Elizabeth Pereira, executots 
and executrix. 

Registrar Supreme Court. 

J. Herring and W II. Halford, 
executors. 

R. I). Mangles executor. 

D. Macintyre, as constituted at¬ 
torney of J. Ainge and W. 
Gunner, executors. 

D. Macintyre, as constituted at¬ 
torney of T. J. Ridge, execu¬ 
tor. 

T. Anderson, executor. 

Harriet Meredith, administra¬ 
trix 

Sreemutty Chooneemoney Dos¬ 
see and Sreemutty liungonmo-* 

ney Dossee, executrixes. 

• 

% 

Registrar Suplttowe Court. • 

Registrar Supreme Court. 
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THE MONEY MARKET . * 

GOVERNMENT SECURITIES,-May 29, 1834.' 

1*0 BUY. TO SELL. 

Remit table Loan, 6 per Gent. 21 0 a 20 0 Prem. 

flit Class..... ...... 1 6 a 0 14 „ 

01d5 per Cent. <2d Class. 0 10 a 0 4 • „ 

C3d Class. 0 0 a 0 0 ,, 

Second or Middle 5 per Cent. Loan.. .... 3 Oa 0 4 Prem. 

New or 3d P> per Cent. Loan ..‘. 2 12 a 2 4 ,, 

4 per Cent. *L«an... . . 0 8 a 1 0 Disct, 

Bauk of Bengal Shares.. Sa. Rs. 3,200 Pretn. 3,100 


BANK OF BENGAL RATES. 

Discount on Private Bills,.*. 7 0 

Ditto on Government and Salary Bills,..V.... 5 O 

Interest on Loans on Deposit. 5 7 

Do. on open accounts, the Bank lending on Deposit Security 5 8 


COURSE OP EXCHANGE. 

buy.] Calcutta. [Sell. 

1 9§ Government Bills, 12 months’ date, per Sa. Rs. 1 10 
1 11 Other Public Bills, per Sa. Rs. 2 1 


2s Id a 2t 2\d Private Bills, 6 months* sight, 2s 3d a 2s 4 d 


* * —— 

PRICES jOF BULLION. 


Dollars . 

k 

per 100 Sa. Rs. 

TO BUY. 
209 12 

TO SELL 
208 .8 

Sovereigns, . 

% 


10 

10 

10 

8 

Guinea*. .. 

. ditto 

11 

0 

10 

12 

Old Gold Mollify-*,| 


17 

9 

17 

8 

New Gold Mohftrs! 

f 41 M • 


16 

11 

16 

5 

















SHIPPING 

VO* JUNE, 


ARRIVALS. 

Jfajr SI Bark fra O'SAmteri'William Cftyde, frooiCeylon 
ISJhMay. 9 . - ' - 

— Bark 1 Cfeiftmrr Merehent, W. Tiogate, from Cdvdoof 
Mtii May. ■' ■ 

Juno I Hark jrfrta, J. M. Aoft^mbav Oth May. and 

'■ Madraa 25th ditto, ‘ ■„?'* -r ■ ‘ ' , - / 

6 Bark Kes*mnth r A. Ogilvir, from Madraa 9th, and Vofw 
, nee 28th May: 

• 7 Bark fleknf,' R v Edward*, fwmi.Madraa 4d’h, «**•,, Eo* 
nii^^th Hity. ' ' ■ ’ ;<**’ 

8 Ship Robert•, Hqpry Wake, from Portampulh 7th 
February, SStbahd Bnnore Slat May*-. - 

— Ditto Motion, $. Richard*, thorn CteeelongSlidMay. , 
— Bark Donne GermeUte, C- Qray, ftotkRonam > > •i Jurn^ 

10 Ship Golcende, W.H. Bell, from tfadrfVH*Stb May' 

and £«kapetty 4»h Jnna - ’ • ai-.i *■ 

— Bark Penelope, F.Hutciiinaoif, from-tfe#, Maorltiaa,. tHb 
April and Ceylon Shi June.; ■ ' ' > , J • 

11 Bark Gengeei 7;«BargeMj from Madraa ^-SOtb May .sod 
* Ennore4tb June.. 

’ Ditto GeUlerdon, W, Ailed, from Mantwnoa Sd.Jnne. 

IS Schooner Rliaabeth, T. K. Moreftidaotr, from. Mont* 
ioeip ISth and Amherat 34th May,- 

14 Ship hord Z&ndoch, William Johoatpn* from Bakapelly 

7tli June. e« ' 

— Brig Mtiphrdria, J.jLenepcen, frop^ha Mauritina 38th 
April and Cove\ojpg S0> June. ....... 

15 H. C,C*dip fiatrajir P. J. Reeve*, from Lomlm tat 

and Plymouth ftm-Febniary. *' 

16 Ship Winecelea, GvINeber, from Liverpool 1st Ffek- 

— Bark Theiit, C. OUt^Aro ^ C^ina liMh April and Sip* 
gapora ssd^Jiay.A * : - V-v'-*,*# *7* ■* 

—^ Bark AWmbwi' J, iaemmol MTebmiry; 

17 , Sloop Fmr, Tii hi^bm'Badru IlM May* 

. — Ship D re m gm n s J. Mackenaie, from' ‘M^lraa 4tb, and 

— Schoonerun1«r«m ( 'R.K^dMaap, wn^Jloulmeifl[3d 
June. * -v~ , 

19 Sbin Fettle Rek6mqp t Hageo7ai$r"^IpmJ^emhey^SAtb 

— Br^jranef, J. Jnn^ '• * 

— Bark JLord of the falea, Hlpton, hem London 3th 

" December and Falmouth 9tb FA tommy * 

•* Ship EHza, Ed. FolIiM/ fjrom^ Point Pedro 81b low. 
and Madraa 13th June. 
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31 Slap Laytpn, O. Wade, from Madras 14th Juris. 

— Brig Ramchund Burton, Nacoda, from. Botobriy 14th' 1 
May. 

f3 Bark Edmortt, John Sesger, from Madras Sd, GoringlV 
16<h and Yisagapateto 18th June. 

35 Ship Thalia, W. H. Biden, from Chittagong 16th Juno. 
^ 26 Ship Blakely* Thomas Jackson, from Liverpool 11th 
March. 

— Barque Falcon, D.Ovenatotie, from China 8th May and 
Singapore 5tb June. 

2? Ship La Belle Alliance , Charles Arkcoll, from 1 London 
9th February. Cape of Good Hope (date not men* 

' turned,) and Madras 81st June.' 

— Ship King William the Fourth? E. D. O. Eales, from 
Bombay 7th June. 

26 Ship Aria* G. K. Bathie, from London 11th March and 
Madras 28d June. 

30 Ship Competitor . G. B. Brock,, from Rangoon 13th June. 
— Schooner Charlet Stuart , D. Ross, from Rangoon 14th 
June. 

DEPARTURES. 

JR fay 31 Brig Jetty* Jas. Anld, from Penang. 

— Bark PhanUe* A. Bane, for Monlmeio. 

June 3 Bark Prlntep, J. Fergusson, for Madraa. ■ 

6 Brig Harriet , G. Soloman, for Penang.. 

0 French ship Bordelais , M. Laporte, for Bourbon 
11 Ship Buttorah Merchant , J. Moncrief, for London. 

— Bark Ann, J.Tuidle, for ditto. , 

— ditto Water Witch* A. Henderson, for Singapore and 

China. 

18 Ship Royal George, W. Wilson, for. London. 

17 Barn Swallow* W. Adam, for Madraa. 

18 Bark JVestor* A. Thibaiilt, for China. 

23 Bark Crown , J. Cowman, for Liverpool. 

— Bark JHaidee, J. Randle, for Singapore. 

26 B»rk Skimmer* J. R* Gillen, for !*enaug, Malacca, and 

Singapore. 

27 Bark Jddingham J. Sedgwfrk, for the Mauritius. , 

— ditto Tattered* R. ft. Williams, fjpr ditto. . , , ^ 

ditto JZcraaroli, Ai Ogilvie, for Maaqlipatam and Madras? ' 

29 Bark Donna Carmelite, C.Gray, for PSnang.- 
— Ditto Hetourco* R: Smith, for Penang end Singapore.- 

, % * 

ARRIVAL OF PASSENGERS. 

Per H.C.C.tMp Baroua, from Loudon Mrs. Place, C. . 
Rid* liffis, Esq., Writer, Lieut. Poett, commending nevuita t Mr. 
Place, Engineer, Hou’ble R. Byng, Mr. Wiggins Ad Mr. Pearice, 
Cadetsj 50 H. C. recruits, 3 women and $ childRgl. » 
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Per Roberts,from London: —Mrs. Phillips; Mrs. Touissant; 
Miss Mary Touissaqt $ Miss Margaret Touissarit; Captain B. Phil, 
lips, N. Cavalry ; Mr. Fras. Touissant; Mr. Win. .Lloyd, Cadet; 
Mr. Wm. Scott, Assistant Surgeon; Mr. Win. While, Surgeon H. 
M. 16th Lancers; Mr. J. W. Grant Free Merchant; Mr. Wagratri- 
ber; and Mr. J. Spearing, Conductor. From Madras:—Dr. D. 
Stewart, M. D , Assistant Surgeon from the Cape; and Mr. Grant, 
Free Merchant, per ship Claudine. 

Per Donna Carmelita :—Captain D, Wilson, Country Service; 
and an Armenian Priest. 

Per Marion: —Mr. John Lyster, Country Service. 

Per Ganges* from Madras :—Henry Spooner, Esq.; Dr. 
Mclmire; and Mr. Frederick Hawkins. 

Per GaUlardon , from the Mauritius: — Monsr. Grollicr. From 
Marcanum: —Capt. U. ti. Taj lor and Master Taylor. 

Per bark Research from Madras Mr. White, Mariner; 
and Mr. Wells, Merchant. 

Per schooner Attaram , from Moulmein : —Mr. Sohn Darrfood. 
Per Falcon , from Singapore: —Mrs. D. L. Richardson and 
child. 

• 0 Per ship La Belle Alliance* from London : —Dr. Dunibar, 
Assistant Surgeon ; Dr.' Campbell, ditto H. M. 49th ; and Mr. 
Cochran, From the Cape of Good Hope: —Mrs, Col. Fagan, 
Mrs Ross, Miss Fagan, M^jor Ross, Mr. Hnrritigton, Civil 
Service, and Mr. Fagan, Cornet Light Cavalry. From Madras :— 
Miss Mareipeit, Ensign Blagrave' and Mr. Mariiu, 

Per ship Asia, from London: —Mrs. Perceval Alleyn, Misses 
H. M. Macaulay, Catherine Haldane, Elizabeth Curtis, and Doro¬ 
thy Curtis, Rowan llonahl. Esq., Messrs. James Curtis; J. T. 
Day cork, J. W. Carnagie, and W. Morrison, Cadets. From 
Madras t —F. Bathie, Esq. and Mr. H. F. Sildons, Madras Cavalry. 


DEPARTURE OF PASSENGERS. 

* » 

Per Royal George, for London: —Mrs. Major Webb and 2 
children; Captain Laird; Lieutenants Harris and Reminington, 
and Lieut. 1. Bates, commandingtroops; 83 troops 2 women, and 3 
children. 

Per ship General Gascoyne, for China .-—Mrs. Younghusband, 
Joseph Younghushand, Esq., and G. Jessop, Esq. 

* Per Jndus.’fpr Liverpool .-—Mrs. Ronald, Miss Dunn, Captain 
Goldhawke, autji Mr. Montgomery. t 

Per ship Bussorah Merchant, for London .-—Lieut. Backhouse. 
For the Cape: Mrs. Walter and 3 children ; Mrs. Alexander;— 
Waller, Esq% George Alexander* Esq..*and C. Smith, Esq., Civil 
Service; J. Miller, Esq.; and Major Barlow.. . 

Per Bonry Meriton, for KhyoukPhyoo ; —Captain Foley, 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 

(Where the rucB is mot mentioned, Calcutta u to be umdbestood.) 

1834 . MARRIAGES. 

May 6 At Malacca, by the Honorable S. Garling, Esq , Resi¬ 
dent Councillor, the Revd. Charles Gutzlaff, to Miss 
Mary Wanstall. 

12 At Mussoone, Lieut. E. T. Tierney, 28tli Regt. N. I., , 
to Mias Christiana Clarke, niecenf Major Rttnisay. 

15 At the Vepery Church, Mr. F. Pope, of the Military 
Pay Ofli<e, to Miss J. U. Dtiweliz. 

— At Madras, Captain John Reid Brown, 6'h Regiment 
Light Cavalry, to Margaret Mary, eldest daughter; 
and at the same time and place. Henry J times Nicholls, 
Esq-, 25th Rigement Madras Native Infantry, to Amt 
Lilly, youngest daughter of the late Captain David 
Inverarity. 

19 At Bombay, John Skinner, Esq. to Mary Gavin Eliza- , 

heth, second daughter of Hope Stewart, Esq., of Bal- 
lachin, Perthshire. 

20 A* Bangalore, Lieut. Frederick Chalmers, Assistant to 

the Commissioner for Mysore, to Eliza Sarah, fourth 
daughter of the late Revd. R. Smyth, Chaplain on 
this establishment. ' 

2S At Futtyghur, Mr. John Fitzpatrick, senior Sub-Assis- 
taut Revenue Surveyor, to Margaret Isabella, third 
daughter of the late Mr. John Mackling, II. C. Marine. 
28 At Bombay, Nicolao Fernandes, junior. Esq , to Misa 
Anna Pulqueria Pereira, eldest daugb ter of Joseph 
Antonio Pereira, Esq. 

27 At Purneah, Mr. William Noney, of the Jcdge’s Office, 

to Miss Charlotte Morley. 

— Mr. John Chertham Robertson, to Miss Harriet Taylor. 
— Mr. John Andrews, to Miss Jane Cockhtiru. 

28 L. M. DeSouza, Esq., of Bombay, to Miss Julia Clemen¬ 

tina Dias. 

—, At Purneah, Mr, Thomas Mackenzie, to Miss Charlotte - 
Thomas. 

— At Purneah, Mr. Lewis D’Rozario, to Miss Dorothea 
Thomas. 

30 At Purneah, (Nautpore), Janies Kitwick, Esq., to Miss 

Alice Sager. 

— At Purneah, Mr. Joseph Francis D’ Craze, to Miss Mary ' - 
Magdeline Noney. 

31 At Purneah, Thomas Chapman, Esq., Assistant 

Surgeon, to Mian M. A. Palmer, daughter of Charles 
Palmer, Esq., of the same place. ^ » 
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June 8 At the Catholic Church in Durrumtpllah, John Lacker- 
•teen. Esq., to Olivia Adeline, only daughter of the 
late Charles'Edward Pinto, Bsq. * 

3 At the Cathedral,- Mr. Qent. Aviet, junior, to Mias Jane 
Eliza Wigrey, daughter of Capt. Charles P. Wigrey. 
— At St. John's Cathedral, Seijearit Hugh S. Ross, of 
H. M.’s 49th Regt. to Maty Eliza Butter, a ward 
of the E. F. O. Asylum. 

5 At Berhampore, Miss Meik, eldest daughter of James 
Meik, Esq. late of theMedical Board. Bengal, to Cap 
tain F. Boyd, of theCommissariat Department. 

— At Lolarum, Capt.-Alexander Adam, Commanding 7th 
Regt. Nizam's I., to Mary Anne, widow of the late 
Captain Puget, Madras European Begt. 

9 Mr. William Skinner, to Miss Attn Gillespie. 

10 At Madras, James Martin Jollie, Esq., to Catherine 

Alicia .Wilson, fourth daughter of the late John 
Ewart, Esq., of Mullock, Galloway, N. B. 

11 At St. John's Cathedral, Mr. William Morley, of 

Moorshedabad, to Miss Charlotte MacNeclance. 

” 12 At Madras, Mr. P. H. Shaw, to Miss Anne Gunn. 

14 Mr. Francis Myers, to Miss Frances Eleanor Frederick. 

16 At the Cathedral, Mr. Frederick C.Bloat, to Ellen, se¬ 

cond daughter of the late Captain W. DeCluzen, of 
the Bengal Armv. 

17 At Berhampore, Mr. George Roots, to Mrs. Maria 

Rose. 

25 At St. John's Cathedral, Mr, Henry Turner, of Edin¬ 
burgh, Surveyor to the Canal Department, to Miss 
Frederica Mullins, of Tranquebar. 

1834 # BIR'JJHS. 

April 8 At Monlmein, the lady of Lieutenant Nott, His Ma¬ 
jesty's 4lst (or Welch) Regiment, of a daughter. 

10 A Deesa, the lady of Capt. J. W. Watson, 11. A. of a 

daughter. 

87 At Penang, the lady of J. W. Maillardet, Esq., Madras 
Medical Service, of a daughter. 

_ At Baroda, the lady of Lieut. H. N. Ramsay,, of a son. 

May 8 At Singapore, Mrs. Annetta Melony, of a daughter. 

11 At Cannauore, the lady of the Reverend J. C. Street, 

Chaplain, of a son. 

18* At Bhewndy, the lady of Lieut. Carstairs, 6th Regt. N. 
1., of a daughter. 

_ At Bellary, the lady of James Smith, Esq., Garrison 
* Surgeon, of a son. 

14 At Mussoorie, the lady of Major R. E. Chambers, 9th 

Light Cavalry, of a daughter. 

15 At Kotagherry, the lady of G. D. Drury, Esq., of a 
• daughter. 
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May 16 A*t Poonlb, (be ladybf Capt. George Jervis, of (be En¬ 
gineers, of a daughter. • 

IT At Lucknow Cantonments, the lady of Major C. J. C. 
Davidson^ Engineers, Superintending Engineer of 
Canals in the Service of His Majesty the ’King of 
Oudh, df a son. 

• 19 At Meerut, the lady ofKevd. J. Whiting, of a son. 

23 At Kamptee, the lady of Captain T. A. Duke, Madras 
European Regiment, of a daughter. 

— At Madras, the lady oi Dr. Campbell, Depot Surgeon 
of Poonamallee, of a daughter, who expired shortly 
after. 

25 At Singapore, the lady of Captain W. S. Wilson, of 

the Platina t of a son. 

26 At Mussoorie, the lady of ‘M. Richardson, Esq. M. P., 

' Assistant Surgeon, 65th Regt. N. I., of a daughter, 

»tiU born. 

SO A t Bangalore, the lady of Captain Augustus Clarke, 
Assistant to the Commissioner in 'Mysore, of a 
daughter. • 

31 At Agrs, the wife of Mr. George Edward Pool, Assis¬ 
tant Apothecary H. M. Itth Light Infautry, of a 
daughter. 

— At RuBsapiiglah, Mrs. Robert Browne, of a son. 

June 1 At Dacca, Mr. George Wise, of a son. 

5 At Bombay, the lady of Lieut. J. E. Persons, 11th 

Regt. N. I., of a daughter. 

— At Bangalore, the lady of Lieut. S. R. Hicks, of, the 
35th Regt, N. I., of a son. 

6 At Madras, the lady of D. Elliot, Esq., of the Civil 

Service, of a son. 

— At Benares, the lady of R. N. Burnard, Esq., Ciyil 
Assistant Surgeon, of a daughter. 

II Mrs. W Blackburn, of a daughter. 

— At Bareilly, the lady of William J. Conolly, Esq., 
Civil Service, of a daughter. 

15 Mrs. John Cultoden, of a daughter. 

— Mrs. William Philips, of a daughter. 

18 At Hooghly, the lady of T. A. Wise, Esq. M. D. of a 
son, 

— At Ramporc Bauleah, the lady of R. Barloq, Esq., 
Civil Service, of a son. 

— At Monghyr, the lady of J. P. D’Oyly, Esq., of a son. 

21 At Ally poor, the widow of the late Jas. Duff, # Esq., of a 

son. 

22 Mrs. J. W. Jolly, of a son. 

— The lady of William Turner, Esq. of a daughter. 

29 At Burdwan, the lady of A. Lang*'fiiq? Civil Service, 
of a daughter, • 

25 Mrs. John Wood, of a sou. 
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1834 deatUs. 

Jan . 26 At sea, Charlotte Maria, the beloved trife of Captain 

Vernon, Pay Master H M. 38th Regt., aged 23 years. 
Feb. 9 At the Cape of Good Hope, Mary Anne, youngest 
daughter of Dr. John Murray,, Deputy Inspector 
General of Hospitals, aged 15 months. t 

March 22 At the Cape of Good Hope, Major George Jones, of the 
32d Regt. N. I 

•April ]8 A* Saugor, Mrs. Harriett McGlone, wife of Mr. Assis¬ 
tant Apothecary J. MrGlone ; aged 15 yearg. 

21 At Singapore, Jessy Hay, daughter of Capt. D. L. 
Richardson, of the Bengal Army ; aged 2 years and 7 
months. 

30 At Allahabad, Matilda Arrahella, daughter of Serjeant 
L. Reid, of the Ordnance Department. 

Map 5 At Ootarnmitnd, Neilgherry Hills, Anne Boyd, the 
infant daughter of Captain McNeill, of the 6'th Light 
Cavalry, aged 9 months and ft days. 

9 At B«'llarv, Mary Theodora, the beloved wife of An¬ 
thony Edward Angelo, Esq., Madras Civil Service, 
aged 30 \ear», and 8 months. 

11 At Koorabalarottah, (Cuddapah District,) while on 
Survey, William Abraham Gillon, the only beloved 
son of Mr. A. Gillon, Sub-Assistant Surveyor of the 
1st Division, aged 1 year and 22 da^s. 

13 At Ootacamund, in the Neilgherry Hills, Capt. George 
Henry Milford Dalby, of the 68t!» Regt. Bengal N. 

I , Assistant Secretary to Government in the Military 
Department. 

16 At Cuddapah. Lieut, and Adjt. G. B. Marshall, of the 

17»h Regt. N. I. 

—- At Mangalore, Lieut. W, B. Dickinson, of the 40th 
R«*gt. N. I. 

—■ At Madras, the infant daughter of Mr. R. Newbrigging. 

17 At Moobarrie Bagh, Delhi, the infant daughter of. 

Lieutenant J. Brind, of Artillery, aged 2 mouths and 
8 days. 

18 At Bombay, in Rampart Rnw, aged 27 days, John Pas¬ 

cal, the infant son of John Pascal Larkins, Esq. 

19 At Saugor, Serjeant Samuel Gunton, Laboratory Man, 

Saugor Magazine, aged 43 years, 

20 At Colar, 2d Lieut. R. Henderson, of Engineers. 

— At Berhampore, the infant daughter of Mr, John Mar* 

* shall Rose, aged 5 months. 

— At Dharwar, Caroline Charlotte, infant daughter of E. 

H. Townsend, Esq., Civil Service, aged 11 mouths. 

31 At Allahabad, Matthew Johnson, son of Mr. W. Thorpe, 

• Conductor of Ordnance. 
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25 

26 


27 

27 

28 


29 


eorge Byron, 48th Regt. N. f. 

At Seorofe, Benares* Lieut. E« Jackson, of the 08th 
ReJt. N. I. 

At Bara, on his way from Loodiana to Simla, on medi-* 
cal certificate, Lieut. A. Horne, 62d Regt. N. I., in 
the 2fith*qrears of his age. 

At Benares, of apoplexy, at the residence of Major G. 
W. Moseley, 38ttr Regt, N. I.; aged 29 years and 5 
months. 

At Barr, on his way to Sirla, Lieut. Alexander Hoone, 
62d Regt?N, I„ aged 29 years. 

Mr. John Aris, late an Assistant to Messrs. Cruttenden 
and Co., aged S3 years. 

Ai Bombay, James Seton, Esq., of the Civil Service. 

At Purneah, John William, the infant son of Mr, 
William Botelho, aged 4 months. 

At Madra«, Robert Cathoart, Esq., Acting Sub-Collector 

of Gaiijam. 

At Purneah, Mrs. H. Botelho, wife of Mr. William 
Botelho, aged 21 years a'nd 8 months 

At Moalmyne, in the 24th year of his age. Lieutenant 
Amelins Fry, His Majesty’s 41st or Welch Regiment, 

At Trichinopoly, Henry William, son of the late W, 
Valentine, Esq , aged 6 years, 10 months and 18 days. 

At Bellary, Captain C. Grant, of the Artillery. 

At Muttra. Mrs. Catherine Wren, the widow of the late 
Riding Master Wren, aged 50 years. 

At Etawar, William Craeroft, eldest son* of J. C. Wil¬ 
son, Esq., of the Civil Service, aged 3 years, 6 mouths 
and 29 data. 

At Aluiora, John William, son of Lieut. Glasfurd, En¬ 
gineers; aged 2 years and 9 months. 

At Allahabad, of Cholera, Thomas, Son of Mr. J. Tros¬ 
ha m. Conductor ol Ordnance. * 

At Berhampore, Mr. John Marshall, Assistant Apothe¬ 
cary, aged 26 years and 8 mouths. 

At Allahabad, Edward Elson, son of Mr. A. Bethune, 
Sub-Conductor of Ordnance. 

At his residence iu the Conductor's Barracks, of cholera, 
George Orton, Conductor Ordnance Department, 
aged 42 years. 

Mr. Alexander lirqohart, aged 30 years, * - 

At Allahabad, of cholera, Mr. William Thofpe, 'Con¬ 
ductor of Ordnance. 

At Allahabad, Charles, son of Mr. D. Smith* of the 
Medical Department. 

Mr. John McFarlane, aged 20 years. 

Samuel prattinton Stary, E»q., Attorney (A Lav, aged 
57 years, and 9 months. * • 
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May SO Mr. John David, aged {7 years anil*3 months. 

— Mi«s Mary B t ird, sister of R. M. Bird, Esq., of the Civil 
Service, aged 47 years. * 

— Masters Peter and Francis, the only sons of Mr. P. 
Dissent, the former aged 4 years, 7 months and 9 
days, the latter 3 years, 3 months mud 13 days, 

— Mr. Thomas Hodgson, aged 2t years. , 

— Mr. William Whoole, aged 32 years. 

31 Master Walter Charles Brown Williams, son of Mr. 
Walter Williams, aged ] year and 16 da**. 

— Mr. John Lloyd, Chief Officer orthe brig We»loe y aged 
27 vears. 

— Mr. Richard K a berry, of the ship Princess Victoria,. 
aged 22 rears. 

— In Fort William, Captain James Sutton, H. M/s 49th 
R*»gt., aged 38 years. 

— In Fort William, Captain Henry Mansell, II. M. 39»h 
Regt., A. D. C to the Governor General; aged 40 
years. 

—- At Futtehgurh, Ensign John William Tomkins, 1st 
Regt. N. I. 

— At Humeerpoor, R. M. Tilgman, Esq., of the Civil 
Service. 

— At Cawnpore, Captain Andrew Hunter Wood, of the 
I5'h Regt. N. I.; aged 44. 

—. At Futtehgurh, Ensign J. W. Tomkins, of the 1st Regt. 
N I. 

June 1 At Gazeepore, Helen Sophia, daughter of Capt. Car* 
mar, H. M 3d Ruffs, agfcd 6 months. 

— D*vid Mills, Esq. Waich*maker, aged 69 years. 

— Theodosia Evelina Hill, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
George Hill, aged 2 years and 7 months. 

— Mr. W. A. Young, of the II. C. Murine, aged 20 years, 
1(1 mouths and 2 days. 

— At Allipore, Lavinia Josephine, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Bowser, aged ] year and 10 months. 

2 Mrs. Isabella D’Costa, aged 63 years. 

— David, the infant son of Mr. and Mrs. T. Baker, aged 1 
year mid 7 months. 

«- Mr. James Barrett, late of Sooterkin’s Lane, aged 34 
years and 6 months. 

*3 Mr. George Maflm, of the H. C. Marine, aged 29 years. 

— Capt. Joseph Scurr, Commander of the brig Wesloe, 
aged 27 £ ears. 

— • Mr. Michael McManus, Chief Officer of the bark Ann, 
aged 34 years. 

' — Miss Mary Elizabeth Woollen, (laughter of William 

Woollen, Esq., aged 9 mouths. 



June 4 Ml's. Agiten Harriso|, relict of the late Mr. John Harri¬ 
son, aged 36 years and 8 months. 

—- Mrs.'Betsey Roberts, aged 25 years. 

— Mrs. Maria Higgins, widow ot the late Mr. Higgins, 
aged 24 years. 

— Miss S*raji Edwards, aged 36 yeArs. 

— Mrs, Louisa Gordon, wife ot Mr. A. Gordon, junior, 
aged 37 years. 

— At the miliary station of Mhow, in Malwuh, Lieut. 

• William George McConnell, of the 16(li Kegt., 
Bengal N. I. 

—- At Secunderabad, William Russell, 5 congest son of 
Troop (Quarter Muster Mr. Doyle, of tile Horse Ar¬ 
tillery , aged 13 months and 8 days. 

5 #At Barrack pore, Amelia Jane, the infant daughter of 

Lieut, and Mrs. Hampton, 50th Regt. N. I., aged'll 
months and 15 da\a. 

— At Seeunderabad, Susan Roberts, infant daughter of 
the late R. T. C’oxe, of the l2th N. I. 

6 At Bombay, Elisa Sophia, the infant daughter of Liftut, 

J. E. Pinsons, IHh Regt. N. I, * 

7 At Meerut, in the 28th year of liis age, Lieut. T. E. 

Sage, of the Horse Artillery. 

— Mr. Hugh Percy Moises, late Chief Officer of the Water 
Witch, aged 30 years. 

8 Mrs. Mary Thomas Jessop, the lady of George Jessop, 

Esq.. ag*>d 29 yeais, 2 months and 22 days. 

— A* Berhainpore, Margaret, the beloved wife of Serjeant 
Major Litchfield, H. M.’a 38th Regt. 

— Capt, Blues, Commander ot the barque Tancredt aged 
40 years. 

9 The lievd. William Carey, D. D., aged 72 years, 9 

months and 21 days. 

•— At the General Hospital, Captain Win. Allen, of the- 
barque Bright Planet , aged 35 years. 

— At Madras, Ensign J. Goolden, doing duty with the 
9«li Regt. N. I. 

11 Mr. Hugh Wray, Indigo-planter; aged 45 years. 

12 At Cherra Pooujee, the infant son of Capt. Havelock, 

of H. M. 13th Foot. 

13 H. M. Sterndale, Esq. ; aged 40 years. 

16 Charles Hodgkinson, the infant son of Mr. Wiliam 

Ryland, of the Government Agency Office.; aged I 
year, 5 months aad 11 days. 

17 Mrs. Ann Meiselbftcb, lady of the late Col, Frederick 

Meiselbach, of the Mahratia Service, aged 49 years 
and 9 months. 

* 21 Mr. Anthony Francis Passeu, late a pensioner in the 

Secret and Political Department* aged 64 years. 



Jufte 22 At Darea ,4 Henrietta (Marie, the. infant*daughter of 
Lieut. Ommattuey, Engineers, aged 9 months and 16 
days. * f 

23 Agnese Jeannette, the infant daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 

W. Blackburn. * 

24 At Fairlie Place, William, the ii^ant son of W. F. 

Fergusson, Esq., aged 9 months and 23 days. , 

26 At Serampore, Felix, the second son of Mr. Jabez Carey, 
ot Serampore; aged 11 yearaM mouths, and 6 days. 
2l A* Cliowringliee, the infant daughter of Capt. and Mrs. 

Sewell, aged 10 months and 22 days. 

28 Will.mn Brae, the infant soil of C. L. Pinto, Esq., aged 
5 months and 18 days. 



THE MONEY MARKET. 

*" « j 9 

GOVERNMENT SECURITIES- June 30, 1834. 


* to buy; 

Remittable Loan, 6 per Cent. 22 0 a 

f tut* Class.* 1 6 a 

Old 8 per Cent. < 2M Class. •«.. 0 10 


a 

3d Class. 0 0 a 

Second or Middle 5 per Ceof. Loan.. .... 3 0a 

New or 3d 5 per Cent. Loan .. 9 If e 

4 per Cent. Loan..... ... 0 8a 

Bank of Rengal Shares.. Sa. Rs. 3,100 Pram,'3,000 


to sELL. 

21 0 Preo 
0 14 
0 4 
0 0 
0 2 
2 4 
1 0 


it 

*t 

Prem. 


Disct, 


BANK OF BENGAL RATES. 


Discount on Private Bills,... 7 0- 

Ditto on Government and Salary Bills,... 5 p 

Interest on Loans on Deposit...... 5 7 


Do. on opeu accounts, the Bank lending on Deposit Security' 5 8 


COURSE OF EXCHANGE. f 

BUT.] CALCUTTA. [SgLL. * 

1 9| Government Bills, 12 months’ date, per Sa. Rs. 1 10 

,1 11 Other Public Bills, per Sa. Rs. . 2 1 

2 s Id a 2s 2fd Private Bills, 6 months’ sight, 2s 3d a 2* 4 d 


PRICES OF BULLION. 


TO BOY. TO SELL 

Dollars, .. per 100 Sa. Rs. 209 12 208 8 

Sovereigns, ... each 1010 10 8 

Guineas, ...- ... .. ditto II 0 10 12 

Old Gold Mohurs. ditto IT 9 IT 8 

New Gold Mohurs. ditto 16 11 16 ft 
















ADMINISTRATIONS TO ESTATES. 


Estates of 

!W. ' % 


If&xcCMfors, Administrators, &c.. 


Alien, W: (Mariner j).‘.fP. Foster aud W.‘ P. Wood, exe- 

* cutors. 

Atkins, R. (Mariner.). Anna Atkins, rfpii ster, daughter 

and next of kin, administrate. 
BagranA.S. S. P'. (Widow.).... C. A. Cavorke, executor. 

Bhaugbut Dutt, (Shroff.). Govinchuntffcr* Dutt and Chinta- 

money Dutt, executors. . 

Brenan, A .(Major)... Registrar Supreme Court. 

Broughton, R. (Lieut. Col.).... J. Cowie, as constituted attor- 
. ney of W. Nicoll, executor. 

Cornish, M... Registrar Supreme Court. 

Dalby, G. H. M. (Capt.). A. Beattie and R. J. H, Birch, 

executors. 

Davidson, A. S. (IndigoPlanter) W. H. Smoult, administrator. 

Duff, J. (Local Lieut ).. H.' A. Boscawen, executor. 

Gibson, S. (Widow).... G. Lamb & Matilda his wife, ad¬ 

ministrator and administratrix. 

Hollier, Mary... G. Denton, executor. 

Jackson, W.(Serjeant).... Registrar Supreme Court. 

J 0 IV 1 , Sophia, (Widow.). Registrar Supreme Court. 

Nloytv^rain Dutt. Ghooney Dussec, administratix. 

Kssaindal N«ga»aw,. Ramch under Mlitre, executor. 

Mackinzie, J (Lieut. Col.). ’RegistrarSupreme Court. , 

Meer Abdool Hye.. Meer Abdooi Nazir, 'administra¬ 

tor. 

Meiselhach, A. (Widow)., .... Registrar Supreme Court. 

Mills, D. (Watch-maker.).., R. Lyalt and D. Andrew, exe¬ 
cutors. 

Moises, H. P. (Mariner)... Registrar Supreme Court. 

Muspralt, J. P. (Merchant).... Registrar Supreme Court. 

Nicolte, P. (Colonel). Registrar of the Supreme Court, 

' • as the constituted attorney of 

J. DeV. L. Bisson and H. God- 
fray, executors. 

Ortan,G. (Conductor.).. T. Lithgow and W. Coles, exe¬ 

cutors. 

Phipps, W. F. (Lieut.)....... Registrar Supreme Court: 

Ryder, C. (Major)... Registrar Supreme Court. 

Sayer, George (Rear-admiral.).. Registrar Supreme Court. 

Scott, Mary (Widows) .. J. Cowie, as constituted attorney 

of II. S. Turner and T. J. Tur- 
^ s ner, executors. 

Scotk.'Wm. (Colonel).. .. Registrar Supreme Court. 

Stacy, S. P. (Attorney.). N. B. E. Bailie, executor. 

Strickland, (3. J.... R. S. Strickland, executor. 

Taylor John (Hotel-keeper)'... Registrar Supreme Court. 

Watson, T. C. (Lieut. Col.).... Sally. Watson, executrix. 

Wilson, E. P. (Brigadier.). Jane Wilson, L. R. Stacy, and 

, C. Mattley, executors and exe- 

* cuirtx. 

" r '*od, J. T..... i M. A. Wood, administratrix. 



























SE-IPPING REGISTER , 

FOR JULY, 1834. 

• ARRIVALS. 

June 30 Ship Competitor , G. B. Brook, from Rangoon 13th 
June, 

— Schooner Charter Stuart, D. Ross, fiom ditto 14th 
ditto. 

July 3 Batk Patriot King, James Clarke, from Liverpool 
11th March. 

— Ditto Frankhnd , O. Edwards, from ditto 6th 
February. 

— Ship Edmonstone, M. McDougall, from Bombay 
1 1 ih June. 

5 Brig Yare , H. W. Fawcett, from Isle of France 

22d May. 

— Bark JEfltna, J. Norris, from Moulmein 21st Jun*. 
— Bug Daphne, R Todd, from London 14th March, • 
and Point Pedro 26th June. 

6 Ship Neptune, A. Broadhust, from London 16lh 

March, and Madras 30th June 
— Ditto Dnnvegan Castle , R Laws, from London 11th 
March and Portsmouth 13th ditto. 

7 Ship Recovery , Thomas Wellbank, from London 

9th Feb. Madras (date not mentioned,) and 
Ennore 29th June. 

— Bark Burrell , J. Metcalf, from Rangoon 20th June. 

9 Brig Lady Normanby, J. Teasdale, fiom London 5th 
December, and the Mauritius 6th June. 

10 Brig Mary, J. Morton, from Bombay 19th June. 

11 Bark Exporter, R Anwyle, from the Mauritius 

29th May, Hambentottee 23d June, and Madras 
2d July. 

— Schooner Young Rover , J. Lyons, from Moulmein 
22d June. 

— Ship Orwell, James Dalrymple, from London 14th 
March and Madras 4th July. 

15 Brig Ripley, Richard Lloyd, from Liverpool 1st 
March. 

1(5 Brig Welcome, C. Castles, from Greenock 14th 
March. 

— Ship Andtomache, J. Andrews, front London 11th 
February, Portsmouth 11th Maicn, and Madras 
8th July 
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July 16 Bark Lonach, W. Lemon, from Jladras 29th June. 
— Bark Broad Oak, K. Hubbuck, fro\n Liverpool 
14th Match. f 

— Ship Majestic, A. Lawson, from Bombay 25th June. 
18 Ship Allerton , E. Gill, from Madras 11th July. 

20 Bark Sophia, J. Bluett, from Pe’lang 30th June. 

21 Ship Amg William, W. Steward, from Bombay 25th 

June. 

— French Brig Agenor, LeClerc, from Marseilles 27th 
December, and Madras 13th June. 

22 Ship City of Edinburgh, D. Frazer, from London 23d 

November, Cape of Good Hope 16th May, and 
Madras 12th July. 

— Brig Thomas Douyal , D. K. Brown, from Ennore 
13th ditto. 

23 Bark A by arris , W. D. Lange, from Bombay 27th 

June. 

— Brig Hind , R. Watt, from Sydney 25th May 

28 Brig Pumie, C. A. Harris, from London 27th Janu¬ 

ary and Mauritius 23d June. 

— Brig Lady Hayes , J. Burnett, from Sydney 3d 
April, Sourabay a 5th June, Singapore 2Ut ditto f 
and Penang 4th July. 

— Ship Forth, C. Robinson, from China 1st June, and 
Singapore 6th July. 

— Bark Helvellyn , W. B. Boadle, from Bourbon 4th 
June, and Mauritius 7th ditto. 

— French ship Casimir, P. Saliz, from Bordeaux 
19th April, Cape de Verde 8th May, Pondicherry 
16th July and Madras 23th ditto. 

29 Ship Mary Ann Webb, W. Viner, from Liverpool 

13th April. 

— Bark St, Leonard, J. W. Gurr, from Liverpool 12th 
March. 

— Ship Argyle, A. McDonald, from Ennore 19th July. 

30 Ship Shahool Hamid , E. Dumonts, from Bombay 

27th June, and Madras 22d July. 

— Brig Kate, John Young, from the Mauritius 17th 
June, and Ceylon 18th July. 

DEPARTURES. 

July 1 Schooner Syed Khan, J. P. Griffith, for China. 

2 Bark Resource , A. Ogilvie, for Masulipatam. 

4 Ship Hydross, W. Hughes, for Madras. 
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July 4 Bark Virginia, J.. lullock, for Singapore and China. 

6 l?ark Herculean, >1. King, fof Liverpool. 

7 Bryj Westoe, J. Pieise, for the Mauritius. 

9 Brig Euphrasia , J. Leneyveu,for the Mauritius. 

12 Bark Ann, J. M. Budwell, for Moulmein. 

15 Ship Blakely, Thos. Jackson, for the Mauritius. 

16 Bark Thetis, C. Clarke, for Singapore and China. 

17 Baik Austen , J. Rickett, for Singapore and China. 

19 American ship Edward , John Land, for Philadelphia. 

20 Ship Fattle Rohoman . C. D. Rice, for Madras. 

21 Bark Betsey , G. S Jones, for ditto. 

— Baik Dalla Merchant , James Weir, for Singapore. 

22 Ship (Jolconda , W. H. Bell, for China. 

23 Brig Janet , J. Lciich, for the Mauritius. 

25 Birg IS or man by, J. Teasdale, for the Mauritius. 

27 Ship fBr/?*ca/es, G. Fisher, for Liverpool. 

— Burk Hindoo , J. Askew, for ditto. 

ARRIVAL OF PASSENGERS. A • 

Per Neptune, from London: —Mrs. Udny, Misses E. fljjdny, 
J. Oake, L. Law, W. Law, and C. Leycester: Capt. \¥m. 
Hope, Master Attendant,' Revd. J. H. Hud cl, Mr. M. F. Sandys, 
S. Ingram, Assistant Surgeon, H. M. 16th Hegt, Lieuts. J. 
Lomax, TL M. 16th Regt., C. Gialiam, 55th B. N. Infantry, 
Ensign J. Elliot, 64th ditto, Mr. George Martin, Writer, Messrs. 
G. Oakes, G. Law, Cadets J. Chambers, S. Goad, and C. 
Hazett. 

Per IJunregan Castle, from London: —Mis. Wvatt, Mrs. 
McQuhae*, Mis. Hobson, Misses Stephens, Wyatt, Hoggan, 
Musrcn, .1. Muston, L. MeQuhae, and McQuhae, H. Moor, 
E»q Ciwl Sen ice, Lieut. Biistow, H.M.38th Regt., Mr Smith, 
Conntiy Service, Cadets Dodgson, Scott, Grimes, and Douglas, 
Messrs. Wyatt, Hudson, Wollen, W. McQuhae, and H. 
McQuhae. 

Pvr brig Yate :— Mrs. Fawcett. 

Per ship Amtromache, from Portsmouth :— Mrs. Corrie and 
Mrs. Shell, Mis»es Andiews, Aubert, Come, and L. Corrie; B. 
Roberts, Esq , J. Richards, Esq., Capt. J. Finnus, 5lst ''£■«.*. I, 
Lieut. Shell, and Ensign Cruise, H. M. 49th Regt., Ensign 
Sawyer, dd Buffs; Ensign Thomas, 31st Regt,, Mr. Sward, 
Cadet, and Mr. Aubert. 

Per Recovery: —Lieut. Col. Nisbett, Bengal Army. 

Per Abjiirns: —Mr. J. J. Black, Mariner; and Captain 
T. S. Rogers, died on the 3d instant. % 
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Per ship Orwell, ftom Londlm Misses S. A. Carnegie, M. 
A. Roxburgh, C. Madfcenzie, P. |Mackenzie,*J. Mackenzie, and 
H. Mackenzie ; Mr. J. R. Foirestt, Cornet 11th Light D ragoons ; 
Messrs W. Egcrton, R. A. Trotter, nnd D. Bristow, Cadets; Mr. 
Chailcs Mackenzie, Master F. Mackenzie; Captain Fairer, for 
C liina ; Mr. John Morgan, carpenter, foj*» Singapore. From 
Madras . S. J. Young, J. Johnstone, J. E. Arbuthnot, ai*d— 
Scott, Esqrs. Civil Service ; Mr. J. TardwelJ, merchant. 

Per City of Edinburgh, Jrom London: —Mr. McDonnald, 
Civil Service ; Messrs. Chas. Davidson and McDonnell, As¬ 
sistant Surgeors; Mr. C. Pine, H. M. 26th Kegt. Mr. E. 
N. Croft, Cadet; Messrs Sims, Hanis, and Giange. From the 
C t )c of Good Hope : —Messis. Davidson and William's; Mr. 
Wyatt C'vil Seiviro; Col Cheap, Bengal Eiigiueeis; and Copt. 
Williams, II. M. 16th Lancois. 

Per bark Sophia : —C. F Durnaine, Esq., Mr. Jackson, 
count!y service; Messrs. Wilkins, chiet officei, and Springer, 2d 
ditb). ot the laic bark Edward and Eliza, and Master Maguie. 
•> I'iPer King William: - Mrs. Stew did. 

j'er ship Forth : —Mr. Robinson, Miss ilutttnan, Capt. 
Wy. 60th N. I , Lieut. Walker, 1st N I. and Mr. Tinner. 

Per French ship Cusimir Mrs. Peychers, and infant child; 
Messrs. Peychers, C. Gt rand, Valmels, and Essandie, merchants. 


DEPARTURE OF PASSENGERS. 

Per Mounfstuart Elphinstone, for London : —Mrs. Watson 
and 5 children; Lieut and Mrs. Cornish, Lieut, and Mrs. Ly¬ 
ons, A. Sconce, Esq., Civil Service; Capts. Paterson, Miles and 
Urtham, Lieuts. Rogers and Hay,and Major Purves and 2 chil¬ 
dren. For the Cape :—Major Pattle and Lieut. Macintyre. 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENC ES. 

(WlIEEK THE FLM’E IS NOT MENTIONED, CALCUTTA IS 10 BE LNUmSTOOD j 

1834 MARRIAGES. 

April,. 3 In the English Church, Cape Town, J. II. Jackson, 
Esq., Bombay Civil Seivice, to Miss Calhctina 
Johanna Rabe. 

19 ' In the English Chuich, Cape Town, M. Ross, Esq., 
Captain of the 5th Regt. Madras N. L, to Miss 
Ejpnia Amelia Seigruhu, 
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April 25 , 4t tlm Cape of Ci>od Hope, Lieut. John Hill, 24th 
Regt. N.I. aim Deputy Assistant Commissary 
General, to Jane, second daughter of William 
Piortor, Esq., of Drooge Flit*. 

May 31 At Bolaram, S. A. G. Young, Esq., of the Madras 
Medical Establishment, to Miss Hannah Hig- 
gin.son. 

June 11 At St Andrew’s Church, Vepciy, Mr, Charles La 
Hive, of the Gun Cariiage Manufuctoiy, to Miss 
Jane Armstrong. 

13 At (Ihazecporc, Mr. W Nowall, of Shahabad, 
to Miss Ellinor Maria Myles. 

Hi At Agra, Charles Eihott Goad, Esq., 67th Regt.' 
N. I , to Harriett, youngpst daughter of the Ihte 
Bernard Reilly, Esq., Bengal Medical Service. 

17 At Agra, Lieut. F. B. Boileau, Horse Artillery, to 
Surah, youngest daughter of the late JVfojor 
Dune, H. M. 11th Light Dragoons. , \ „ 

'2i> At Mliow, in Malwab, Augustus Master, \jEsq., 
Adjutant of the 7th Regt. of Light Cavah\\ to 
Mary Anne, daughter of Colonel Janies Ken¬ 
nedy, Commanding the Corps. 

30 Mr Joseph Rodngues, Assistant in the Military 
Department, to Miss Margaret DeSdva. 

- Mr. Moses Simeon, to Catheune Maria, the third 
daughter of Jacob F.voob, Esq. 

July l Mi. A. G. A net, the fourth son of Mr. Gent loom 
Aviet, senior, to Miss S. A. David, the second 
daughter of the late Mr. A. M. David. 

3 Mr. Richatd Paimer to Miss Elizabeth Balfour 

5 At Chandernagore, Mr Samuel IJawkesworth, to 
Miss Caroline Phillips, the eldest daughter of 
Mr. Julian Phillips. 

— At Madras, William Douglas, Esq., of the Madias 
Civil Seivire, to Caroline, eldest daughter 
of J. Haie, E«q. 

7 I icut. Homy - iddons, of the Bengal Engk?4£rs, to 

Hairtot Emma, the second daughter of Mri*and 
Mrs G. J Siddons. 

8 At Madias, Robert Cole. Esq , to Frances, the 

second daughter of Capt. Gray, late of H. 
M *s 30th Foot. 

10 At Madras, Mr. T. D. W Clajk,4o Miss Margate' 
Reynolds. 
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At Chinsurali, F. Montrossor Wade, Esq., H. M. 
44th Rdgt, to Faryiy, daughter of the late Cap¬ 
tain Gordon, 20th Regt. B. N. ^JL, and grand¬ 
daughter to D. A. Overbeck, Esq., of the same 
place. 

Mr. John D’Costa, to Miss Anglia Pereira. 

Daniel Jones, S P. G. Missionary, to Miss Giace 
Templeton. 

Mr. Thomas Linton, to Mrs. Mary Ann Foote. 

Kobcrt Henry Shuttleworth lleid, Esq. merchant, 
*o Miss Jane Drummond. 

At Goruckpore, Captain Joseph Leverton Revell, 
7th Regt., to Louisa, second daughter of the 
late Lieut. Col. Charles Wale Lamborn, Bengal 
Army. 

At the Cathedral, Mr. M. Payne, to Mrs. E. 
Clements. 

At the Cathedral, Henry Cane Tucker, Esq. C. s., 
eldest son of Henry St. George Tucker, Esq. of 
Portland Place, to Mary Anne, youngest 
daughter of the late Dr. Roxburgh. 

Mr. John Robeiro, to Miss Rose Ann Damzen. 

Mr. Charles Augustus Hudson, to Miss Matilda 
Angelica Gomes. 

BIRTHS. 

At Bangalore, the lady of Lieut. W. H. Harris, De¬ 
puty Assistant Quarter Master General Ceded Dis¬ 
tricts, of a son. 

At Mandavie, the lady of Lieut. Colonel Poltinger, 
of a son. 

At Mynpoorie, the lady of T. R. Davidson, Esq. of 
a son. 

At Coel, the lady of Edmund Trition, Esq., Civil 
Surgeon, of a daughter. 

At Meerut, Mis. J. T. Hodgson, of a son. 

At Nusseerabad, the wife of Lieut. David Shaw, of 
the 54th Regt N. I. of a daughter. 

At Muttra, the lady of Capt. Cheape, Major of 
Biigade, of a daughter. 

At Dinaporc, the lady of Capt. J. D. Taylor, H. 
M. 13th Light Infantry, of a soil and heir. 

At Chicacole, the lady of Lieut, and Quarter Master 
J^hn Merritt, of the 41st Regt., of a daughter. 
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At Madras, Mrs. Caroline Jones, wife of Mr. Ed* 
ward Jones, of Cuddapah, of a daughter 

Mr*. King, of a daughter. • 

At Boolundshuhur, the lady of Mathew Tierney, 
Esq., Civil Service, of a son. 

Mrs. T'Jios. Bason, of a daughter. 

At Meerut, Mrs. E. F. Greenway, of a son. 

At Poona, the lady of Capt. Charles Waddington, 
Engineers, of a son 

At Secundrabad, the lady of Capt. Westrop Wat* 
kins, of a daughter. 

Mrs. Joseph Young, of a son 

The lady of Longueville Clarke, Esq., of a daughter. 

At Dapoolie, the lady of Alexander Duncan, Esq., 
Surgeon, of a daughter. 

At Madras, the lady of John Smith, Esq. Captain 
2d Light Cavaliy, of a son. 

At Madras, the lady of T. Oakes, Esq., 4# 
daughter. 

At Benares, the lady of J. Itow, Esq. Surgeomf3d 
N. I., of a son. • 


At Rnjahmuudry, the lady of Capt. J. Garnault, 
4?tii Regt. N. 1., of a daughter. 

At Kurnaul, the lady of Lieut. Weinyss, 9th Ca¬ 
valry, of a son. 

At Meerut, the Lady of Captain Roebuck, of a 
daughter. 

At Mhow, the lady of I icutenant W. C. Carlcton, 
36th N 1. of a daughter. 

At Bangalore, Eliza, the wife of Mr. Fenry Foster, 
of a son. 

At Berhampore, the lady of J. D. Heiklots, Esq., 
ot a son. 

Mis. Charles Francis, of a son. 

Mis. J. P. Hams, of a son. 

At Meerut, Mrs. C. Billings, of a daughter. 

At Madras the wife of Serjeant W. Taylor, of the 
Gun Carnage Manufactory, of a son. 

Mrs. C. M. Hollingberry, of a son. 

Mis. T. Black, of a son. 

At Neemuch, the lady of Brigadier Fag An, C. B. 
Commanding the Meywar Field Fo ce, of a 
daughter. 
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Mrs. Elizabeth Stark, the wife of Mr. John Stark* 
of a son ji 

At Humeerpoor, the wife of E. Curri^, Esq., C. S.* 
of a son. 

At Cawnpore, the wife of M*\ Conductor Wm. 
Raynor, of a daughter. / i 

Mrs. G. R. Gardener, of a son. 

Mrs. J. T. Pearson, of a son. 

At Muttra, the wife of Mr. Assistant Apothecary 
D. W. Taylor, of a son. 

Mr^. Duff, wife of the Revd. Alexander Duff, 
of a son. 

Mrs. G. H. Poole, of a daughter. 

At Mozufferpore, the lady of.I. E. Wilkinson, Esq., 

of the Civil Service, of a son. 

The lady of C. R. Barwell, Ksq, of a son. 

Mrs. H. Smith, of a daughter. 

DEATHS. 

At the Cape of Good Hope, Mary, the wife of 
William Carstairs, Esq., Staff Surgeon, Poona ; 
aged 25 years. 

At the Cape of Good Hope, William Howard 
Peach, Esq., late of Felix Place, Cuttack. 

At Khyouk Phyoo, Captain John Swinton Brown, 
of the f)6th Regt. N. I. and officiating junior 
assistant to the Superintendent of Arrakan. 

Mr. Charles John Clarke Towers, late of the Cal¬ 
cutta Conservancy Office, and son of J. Towers, 
Esq., of Pinkney's Green, Berkshire; aged 22 
years and 8 months. 

At Modeepore, Miss Catherine .Robinson, the young¬ 
est daughter of the late William Hobinson, Esq. 

At Berbampore, Lieut, and Adjt. A. M. Glas, 49th 
Regt. N. I. 

At Madras, Capt. James Corrie, formeily of H. 
M/s 89th Regt., and latterly Commanding the 
2d Regt. of His Highness the Nizam’s Infantry. 

At Neemuch, Charlotte, the much beloved wife of 
Bazar Serjeant John Herdon, aged 27 years and 
5 months. 

At Kurnaul, Mr. Richard Lockington, merchant, 
aged 22 years, 11 months and 19 days, the only 
so(i of Richard Lockington, Conductor of Ord- 
danee-Invalid Establishment. 
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June 7 . At Tiicbirippoly, Mrs. D. Ross, aged 69 years. 

— At Poondy, Ensign and Adjutant C. H. Frith, of 
the 24st Regt. N. I. 

12 At Madras, Joseph William Rodgers, late chief 

officer of the ship Mookbar , aged 20 years and 12 
days. 

13 At Dharwar. Lieut. Edmond Percy Prett, 5th Regt. 

Bombay N. I. 

14 At Surat, aged 7 months, Frederick William 

Cazalet, the infant son of William Parsons, Esq., 
M< dical Establishment. 

15 At Black Town, in Jones* Street, Mr. Thomas 

D’Souza, Assistant to the Head Accountant m 
the Military Paymaster’s Office, aged 37 years 
and 11 months. # 

16 At Kissengunge, Pnrneali, George James, 'AJest 

son of Mr. and Mrs. George Piatt, aged 5 y firs 
and 11 months. * 

18 At Masulipntam, in his 12th year, Joseph Samuel, 

ouly son of Commissaiiat Staff Serjeant Wood. 

19 At Madras, James Martin Jollie, Esq., aged 3) 

years. 

— At Agra, Mr. Robert Roote, English Writer in the 
Office of the Adjutant 9th Regt. N% I. 

20 At Ootacamund, Neilgherries, on'the 28 th June, 

George Mackenzie, only son of*H. M. Blair, Esq., 
aged 2 years and 9 months, 

21 At Datnaghur Factory, Jessore.Miffsf Octavie Deve- 

ria, infant daughter of T. Deveria, Esq. indigo- 
planter ; aged 8 days. 

22 At Bancoorah, Mr. F. Greenwald, Band Master, 

31 Regt. N. I. 

23 At Vizagapatam, the lady of Adjutant Hobart, of 

the C. E. V. B., daughter of the Rev. George 
Armstrong, Chancellor< of Ross, in the diocess 
of that Cork, and niece of J. Besnard, Esq., laie 
Mayor of that City, Ireland. 

25 At Pondicherry,the My of A. DeBabicjki Esq. 

Barrister of the Royal Court at Pondicherry. 
— At Dacca, Charles Dowcett, Esq.; a,pcd 46 years 
and 6 months.. .. * / 

26 At Mazagong, Masgaret. the wife jof Mr. Joseph 

Ball. * 
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June 27 At Madras, the lady 'of Lieut. Col. Conway, c. ft. 
—, At Allyghu.', Agnes Eliza, the infant daughter of 
Lieut. A. De Fountain, 40th Regt., aged 1 year 
and 3 months. 

— At Secundrabad, the infant daughter of Captain 
Westrop Watkins. 

At Secundrabad, Catherine Amelia, the l>eloved 
- wife of Captain Westrop Watkins, aged 21 years, 
\ months and 19 da*s. 

At Chinsurah, Edward Henry Hardwick, the be* 
loved son of Colonel 6. D f Aguilar; aged 2 years, 
7 months and 15 days. 

Edward John, youngest son of William Jackson, 
Esq., Attorney at Law; aged eleven months. 
Samuel Jones, Esq., Deputy Register in the 
General Department, aged 61 years and 23 days. 
At Vizagapatam, W. Mason, Esq., Collector and 
Magistrate of that district. 

3 At Meerutt, Ensign A. H. Barnard, of his Majesty’s 
26th Hegiment. 

— At Bombay, the wife of John Graham, Esq, Assist¬ 
ant Post Master. 

— On board the Hind, Capt. T S. Rogers. 

4 Mrs. M. A. Crawford, wife of Mr. 1 homas Crawford, 
aged 38 years. 

— At sea, on board the Bussorah Merchant, John 
Birkmyre Miller. Esq. lately of the fiimof Messrs. 
Cockerell and Co. of Calcutta. 

5 At Madras, in child birth, in her nine-teenth year, 
' Julia, the beloved wife of Mr. Assistant Apo¬ 
thecary John Forsyth, Garrison Hospital. 

— In the Fort, Bombay, Matilda, the wife of Mr, H, 
St. Amour, of the Pilot Service; aged 19 years. 

— At Colabah, (Bombay Presidency J Frances Mar* 
garfct Barker, youngest child of the Rev. Joseph 
Laurie, senior Chaplain of the Scotch Church. 

6 William Hudson. Esq., Miniature Painter, aged 54 
years, 8 months and 19 days. 

9.. At Dum Dum, James, the infant son of Sergt. 
Cleary, of the At tillery; aged 1 year and 15 
days. . 

— MrL Charlotte Hand, wife of Mr. Robeit Hand, 
Muter Pilot, aged 29 years. 
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Jubj 9 ivir* William Co jins, a Tavern-keeper; -agej|U35 
j^ears. , 

— Mr. James Henry Lewis, Honorable Company*# 
Marino; aged 28 years. 

— At Noajjiolly, the infant daughter of Mr. William 
Jack Aon, Superintendent in the Bullooah Agen« 
cy ; aged 4 months and 5 days. 

11 At Howrah, Mr. John Thomas Bagley, Master la 

the H. Marine, aged 39 years. 

12 At the General Hospital, Serjeant Hendrick Must, 

of the Expense Magazine attached to the Arsenal 
of Fort William; aged 57 years. 

13 Anne Eliza, the second daughter of Mr. W. Ryland, 

of the Government Agency Office, aged 3 years, 
6 months and 4 days. 

15 Master Alexander Horatio Aldwell, son of Mr* 

Alexander Aldwell, aged 1 year, 3 months find 
16 days. • 

— Adam Gordon, Esq., junior, aged 46 years, 1 ii k >nth 
and 28 days, I 

16 Mr. Chatles Been Boyne, Master Pilot, H. C. Pilot 

Establishment; aged 37 yeats and 11 months. 

17 The infant daughter of Mr. ‘thomas Watkins, of 

Kidderpore ; aged 1 year, 8 months and 19 days. 
— At the Catgarrah Factory, Catchatoor Isaac Mai* 
chus, Esq., aged 38 years, 7 months and (0 days. 
— At Serampore, air. Adam Gordon, senior* aged 73 
years, 7 months and 13 days 

18 Mr. William Charles Abbott, aged 16 year*. 

— At Kidderpore, Miss Caroline Hughes, aged 12 
years. 

20 Mr. william Co wen Nicholson, of the ship ffindaq, 

aged 20 years. 

— Mrs. Elizabeth Abro, the wife of Mr. T. Abro, As¬ 
sistant to the Government Lithographic Office/ 
aged 20 years, 8 months and 7 days. 

— Mr. Alexander McDonald, Engineer, aged ?Otwart t 
6 months and 6 days. 

21 Miss Denezia D'Souza, the eldest daughter of th# 

late Mr. Lawrence D’S0u2a; a^ed Wt years, 3 
months and 16 days. 

— Master Samuel Alexander Cohen ? Grillard, ion of 
Mr. Charles Grillard; aged k 8 y#ats and 15 days* 
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.21 George Maxwell Batt?n, Esq., of the Bengal Civil 
Service, -aged 26 years! 

'Mr* Thomas Eastman, aged 36 years* 

22 At Serampore, Miss Marianne Trevor; aged 20 
years and 29 days. r - 

33 Hariet Jane Wall, the infant daughter of Mr. 
Richard Wall, Master in the Pilot Service, aged 
2 years and 8 months. 

24 Miss Caroline Rodrigues, aged 18 years and 4 

months. 

25 George Andrew, the infant son of F. Harris, Esq. 

Indigo planter, aged 8 months and 20 days. 

«— ' John Porteous, Esq., of Bansbariah, aged 30 years. 
Master Charles Adolphus Timms, ?ged2 years, 
5 months and 23 days. 

?6 Mrs. Betsey Bark, widow, aged 60 years. 



Estates of 

Bagley, J. T. ('Master PilqL). 

Barlow, A....,*. 

Batten, G. M...... ... 

Beebee Khaimum. . *...... 

Beehee Sydee. ) . 

Brrmjs, Anna... 

Broughton, K. (Lieut. Col.).... 

Cotes Win. (Mt'icliant.). 

Davis, Rain .. 

Las*man, T .. 

Gordon, Adaui...,.. 

Johannes, R.igram (writer.). 

J ■•lies. S nn. 

K-u r, A. S...... 

ki 'ini Giiose,.... 

I .Nl», J. W.. . .. 

M^Uns*, (’. J. (Indian planter ) 
M nsiodl, Sir Dyson, (Lieut.-Ge- 

m*i .il).... 

Mi Haig, J. (Captain.)..... 

T\l*‘or Ahdool Hye. 

Miller, J. B (Merchant.). 


Scott, Mar) , (W mow.). 


Smith, H. B. /Captain ). 

Twhh ]{:io Ivallil.. 

W.d.i lell, llaiiiel. .. 

While. K!i/,nt>eth. 

W lll»hU( , J. H (I .lO'lt .).. , 

Yule, Win. (Colonel.).. 


Y 30, 1834. ‘ * 

Executors ,* A dministqaiorsj £rc. 
Registrar Supreme Court. 
Registrar Supreme Coyrt. 
Dwarkanatii Tagore, nduiiiiiatra- 
tor, as bond creditor. 

Registrar Supreme Court. 
Registrar Supreme Court. 

C. Braggs, administrator. 

J. Cowie administrator, na con¬ 
stituted attorney of Won. Ni- 
eholl, executor. 

Registrar Supreme Court. 
Registrar Supreme Court. 

J. N. Vant Hart, executor. 

Rev. W. Robinson, J. G, Phil¬ 
lips and R. Gordon, executors. 
Registrar Supreme Court. 

P. Jones, executiix. 

Registrar Supreme Court. 

('oily Doss Ghose, administrator. 
Registrar Supierne Court. m 
II. C. J. Male-bus, executrii^^ 

Registrar Supreme Court. * 
Registrar Supreme Court. ' 
Registrar Swpieine Court. 

J. Allan and R. C. Patou, exe¬ 
cutors. 

H. Boiluau,.executor. 
Registrur Supreme Court, 
llegistrai Supreme Court. 

J. Cowie administrator, as ron- 
stituted attorney ot H. S. 
Tmner aud T. J. Turner, ex- 
ei uiors. 

Urge (ra» Supreme Court. 
Registrar Supreme Court. 

R.g rnr Supreme Court, 
Registrtu Supiemt Court. 
Registrar Supreme Court. 
Registrar Supreme Court. 


ADMIXISTRATlONSfrO hSTATESf. 

"t 


P. a«h, W H. S 

Pei inn, Ciuis. (General.) 

S Hisou J osepll. 






























XIXXIX 

.T&E MONEY, MARKET. 


S' 


GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, -Joly 39, TU 

' TO BUY. TO SELL. 


Old 6 per Cent 


"t 


lit 

2d 

3d 


Class 

Class* 

Class. 


New or 3d 
4 j*er C«*m. 


Loan. 




8 

a 

23 

8 

Prem. 



8 

a 

1 

0 

»» 


■ * • ■ * 0 

10 

a 

0 

4 

»» 

» • • • ■ a 

.. ... 0 

' 0 

a 

0 

0 


Loan. 

..... 3 

8 

a 

0 

4 

Prem. 

* • • • t 

.* 3 

0 

a 

2 

8 



a « • * • 0 

8 

a 

0 

1 

Disct. 

t. Rs. 

1,600 Prem 

.1, 

400 




BANK OF BENGAL RATES. 


Discount on Private Bills,... 7 0 

Ditto oivGovernment and Salary Bills,... 5 0 

Interest on Loans on Deposit. 5 7 


Do. onopeu accounts, the Bank lending on Deposit Security 5 8 



COURSE OF EXCHANGE. 

Calcutta. [Sell. 

Government Bills, 12 months’ date, per >Sa. Rs. 1 10 

Other Public Bills, per Sa. Rs. 2 1 

a 2# 2|4 Private Bills, 6 mouths’ sight, 2s 3d a 2s 44 


PRICES OF BULLION. 


TO BUY. TO SELL 

Dollars, .. per 100 Sa. Rs. 200 12 208 8 

Sovereigns, .. each 10 10 10 8 

Guineas, .. ditto 11 O 10 12 

Old Gold Mohurs, . ditto IT 0 17 8 

New GoldMohurs, ...... .. ditto 16 11 16 A 




















